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JUVENAL. 


DeCIMUS  JUNIUS  JUVENAL  was  born  aiAquinum, 
a  town  of  tlie  Volsci,  a  people  of  Latium :  hence,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  he  was  called  Aquinas.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  the  son^  or  foster-child,  of  a  rich  freedman. 
He  had  a  learned  education,  and,  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Nero,  pleaded  causes  with  great  reputation.  About  his  middle 
age  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Poetry;  and,  as  he  saw 
a  daily  increase  of  yi^  and  folly,  he  addicted  himself  to  writ- 
ing Satire:  but,  having  said  something  (sat.  vti.  1.  88-— 9S.) 
which  was  deemed  a  reflection  on  Paris  the  actor,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  he  was  banished  into  Egypt,  at  *  eiglity  years 
of  age,  mider  pretence  of  sending  hira  as  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  humour- 
ous punishment  for  what  he  had  said,  in  making  Paris  the 
bestower  of  posts  in  the  army. 

However,  Domitian  dying  soon  after,  Juvenal  returned  to 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  there  to  the  times-tof  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  At  last,  worn  out  vvith  old  age,  hp  expired  in  a 
fit  of  cougl^ing. 

He  was  a  man  of  excellent  morals,  of  an  elegant  taste  and 

*  QnanqiiMn  Oetogeiuuius.    Mamhall,  in  Vit  Jur. 

f  Ibii^?ad  Nenrie  et  Tnjaoi  tempora  lupermjiM  dicitur  l/U»m^U  lb* 
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2  PREFACE. 

judgment,  a  fast  friend  to  Virtue,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  Vice  in  every  shape. 

As  a  writer,  his  style  is. unrivalled,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
beauty^  by  any  Satirist  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  Horace 
not  excepted.     The  plainness  of  his  expressions  are  derived 
from  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  his  own  mind :   his  great 
aim  was  "  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
*^  shew  Virtue  her  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
"  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure*." 
He  meant  not,  therefore,  to  corrupt  the  mind,  by  openly  de« 
scribing  the  lewd  practices  of  his  countrymen,  but  to  remove 
every  veil,  even  of  language  itself,  wKich  could  soften  the  fea- 
tures, or  hide  the  full  deformity  of  vice  from  the  observation  of 
his  readers,  and  thus  to  strike  the  mind  with  due  abhorrence  of 
what  he  censures.    All  this  is  done  in  so  masterly  a  way,  as  to 
render  him  well  worthy  Scaliger's  encomium,  when  he  styles 
liim.  Omnium  Satj/ricorumfacHePrinccps.  He  was  much  loved 
and  respected  by  f  Martial.     Quintilian  speaks  of  him,  JnsL 
Orai.  lib.  x.  as  the  chief  of  Satirists.     ^  Ammianus  Marcelli-* ' 
Tios  says,  that  some  who  did  detest  learning,  did,  notwith** 
standing,  in  their  most  profound  retiredness,  diligently  Employ 
themselves  in  his  works. 

The  attentive  reader  of  Juvenal  may  see,  as  in  a  glass,  a. 
true  portraiture  of  the  Roman  manners  in  his  time:  here  he 
may  see,  drawn  to  the  life,  a  people  sunk  in  sloth,  luxury,  and 
debauchery,  and  exhibiting  to  us  the  sad  condition  of  human 
nature,  when  untaught  by  divine  truth,  and  uninfluenced  by 
a  divine  principle.  However  polite  and  reBned  this  people 
was,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of.  letters,  arts,  and  8ci-> 
ences,  beyond  the  most  barbarous  nations,  yet,  as  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  they  were  upon  a  footing  with  the  most 
uninformed  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  consequently  were, 

«  Hamlet,  act  Ui.  tc  S.   f  Seo  IJUxi.lS^  vii.  ?pig.  94.    |  Hiat.  mi.zxTm. 
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PREFACE.  3 

equally  with  them,  sunk  into  all  manner  of  wickedness  and 
abomination.  The  description  of  the  Gentiles  in  general,  by 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  19— -S2.  is  fuUy  verified  as  to  the  Romans 
in  particular. 

Juvenal  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  rare  me« 
taors,  which  shcHie  forth  even  in  the  darkness  of  Heathenism. 
The  mind  and  conscience  of  tliis  great  man  were,  though 
from  ♦  whence  he  knew  not,  so  far  enlightened,  as  to  perceive 
the  ugliness  of  vice,  and  so  influenced  with  a  desire  to  reform 
it,  as  to  make  him,  according  to  the  light  he  had,  a  severe  and 
able  reprover,  a  powerful  and  diligent  witness  against  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  people  among  which  he  lived ;  and^ 
indeed,  against  all  who,  like  them,  give  a  loose  to  their  de- 
piaved  appetites,  as  if  there  were  no  other  liberty  to  be  sought 
after  but  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  vicious  pleasures 
and  gratifications. 

How  fiir  Rome- Christian,  possessed  of  divine  revelation,  is 
better  than  Heathen  Rome  without  it,  is  not  for  me  to  deter* 
mine:  but  I  fear,  that  the  perusal  of  Juvenal  will  furnish  us  with 
too  serious  a  reason  to  observe,  that  not  only  modem  Rome,  but 
every  metropolis  in  the  Christian  world,  as  to  tlie  generality  of 
its  manners  and  pursuits,  bears  a  most  unhappy  resemblance  to 
the  objects  of  the  following  Satires.  They  are,  therefore,  too 
applicable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and,  in  that  view,  if 
rightly  understood,  may,  perhaps,  be  serviceable  to  many, 
who  will  not  come  within  the  reach  of  higher  instruction. 

Bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  the  ^  satirical  poets,  Horace, 
^^  Juveiud,  and  Persius,  may  contribute  wonderfully  to  give  a 
*^  man  a  detestation  of  vice,  and  a  contempt  of  the  comnHHi 
^^  methods  of  mankind ;  which  they  have  set  out  in  such  true 
*'  colours,  that  they  must  give  a  very  generous  sense  to  those 
*«  who  delight  in  reading  them  often."     Past  CarCj  c.  vii. 

e  Bom.  ii.  15.  jComp.  Is.  xIt.  5.    See  i«t.  x.  1.  365.  and  note. 
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4  PtlEFACE- 

Thi?  translation  was  begun  some  years  ago,  at  hours  oriei'* 
sure,  for  the  Editor's  own  amusement :  when,  on  adding  the 
notes  as  he  went  along,  he  found  it  useful  (o  himself  he  began 
to  think  that  it  might  be  so  to  othets,  if  pursued  to  the  end 
on  the  same  plan*  The  W6rk  was  carried  on,  trll  it  increased 
to  a  considerable  bulk*  The  addition  of  Pbrsius  entailed  it 
to  its  present  size;  in  which*  it  appears  in  pritit,  ^ith  a  design 
to  add  its  ac^stancein  explininitYg  these  difficult  authors  not 
only  to  school-bo^  and  young  beginners,  birt  to  numbers  in  a 
more  advanced  age,  who,  by  haVmg  beenr  thrown  mto  various 
scenes  of  life,  retnote  from  classical  improvement,  have  so  far 
fbigotten  theirLatin^  as  to  render  these  elegant  and  instructive 
remains  of  antiquity  almost  inaccessible  to  their  comprehen- 
8k)n,  howerer  desirous  they  may  be  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  them. 

As  to  the  old  objection,  that  translations  of  the  Classics  tend 
to  make  boys 'idle,  this  caa  never  happen' but  through  the 
&ult  of  the  master,  in>  not  properly  vwtching  over  the-metho(| 
of  tlieiv  studies*  A  master  should  never  suffer  a  boy  to  con» 
strue  his  lesson*  in  the  school,  but  fk>m  the  Liatin  by  itself^  nor 
without  making  the  boy  parse,,  and  give  an  account  of  every 
necessapy  word;  this  will  drive  him  to  his  grammmp  and  die* 
iionary,  near  as  nuieh  as  if  he  had  no  translation  at  all :  but 
in  private,  when  the  boy  is  preparing  his  lesson,  a  literal  trans^ 
laiion  and  explanaiory  notesj  so  facilitate  the  right  compve- 
hension  and  understanding  of  the  author's  language,  mean- 
ing, and  design,  as  to  imprint  them  witli  ease  on  the  leamen*s 
mind,  to  fofm  his  taste,  and  to  enable  him  not  only  to  con- 
strue and  explain,  but  to  get  those  portions  of  the  author  by 
heart,  which  he*  is  at  certain  periods  to  repeat  at  school,  and  ' 
which,  if  judiciously  sdected,  be  may  find  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental  to  him,  all  his  life. 

To  this  end  I  have  considered  tliat  there  a»e  three  pur« 
poses  to  be  answeradv    First,  that  the  reader  should  know  what 
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die  authof  flfkys ;  this  can  only  be  attained  by  *  literal  trana- 
lalion  :  as  for  poetical  Yersions,  which  are  so  often  miscalled 
translations,  paraphrases,  and  the  like^  they  are  but  ill  calcu* 
lated  for  this  fundamental  and  necessary  purpose. 

They  remind  one  of  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument, 
who  shewrhis  skill  by  playing  orer  a  piece  of  music  with  so 
many  variations,  as  to  disguise  almost  entirely  the  original 
simple  melody,  insomuch  that  the  hearers  depart  as  ignorant 
of  the  merit  of  the  composer  as  they  came* 

AU  translators  should  transfer  to  themselves  the  directions 
which  our  Shakespeare  give  to  actors,  at  least^  if  they  mean 
to  assist  the  student,  byhelpinghim  to  the  construction,  that 
he  may  understand  the  language  of  llie  authbr.  As  the  actor 
is  not  ^^  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature ;"  so  a  translator  is 
not  to  overstep  the  simplicity  of  the  text.  As  an  actOr  is  <<  not 
^*  to  speak  more  ibfin  is  set  down  for  him ;"  so  a  translator  is 
not  to  exercise  his  own  fancy,  and  let  it  loose  into  phrases  and 
expressions,  which  are  totally  foreign  from  those  of  the  author. 
He  should  therefore  sacrifice  vanity  to  usefulness,  and  for^p 
the  praise  of  elegant  writing,  for  the  utility  of  faithful  transla*^ 
tion. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  after  knowing  whid  the 
author  says,  is  hew  he  says  it:  this  can  only  be  learnt  from 
the  original  itself^  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  by  printing  the 
Latin,  line  for  line,  opposite  to  the  English,  and,  as  the  lines 
are  numbered,  the  eye  will  readily  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  ,  The  information  which  has  been  received  from  the 
translation,  wiU  readily  assist  in  the  greromatical  construction. 

The  third  particular,  without  which  the  reader  would  fall 
very  short  of  understanding  the  author,  is  to  know  whai  he 
mesm ;  to  explain  this  is  the  intention  of  the  notes,  for  many  of , 

*  I  trust  Uiat  I  shan  not  be  reckoned  guilty  of  ineonsistencj,  if  in  some  ftw 
|»«sssges  I  bare  made  use  of  pan^hrase,  which  I  have  so  studiously  aToided 
through  the  rest  oftSte  worK^  because  the  littoral  sense  of  Ofeir  if  better  obseuttd 
th«a  explainedi  eipedaOy  to  young  mibda*  ^ 
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Yfhich  I  gratefully  ikcknowledge  myself  cbidfiy  mchbted  to  Ta-  - 
rious  learned  comBoeiUators,  but  who,  having  written  in  Latin^ 
are  almost  out  of  the  teach  of  those  for  whom  thia  work  is  prin« 
cipally  intended* '  Here  and  there  I  have  selected  some  notes 
from  English  writers :  this  indeed  tbe  student  might  have 
done  for  himself;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss^  thai 
I  have  brouglit  so  many  diftrent  commentators  into  one 
view,  and  saved  much  trouble  to  him,  ai  the  eicpence  of  my 
own  labour.  Ths  rest  of  the  notes,  and  those  no  inconsiderable 
number,  perhaps  the  most,  are  my  own,  by  which,  if  I  have 
he&n.  happy  enough  to  supply  any  deficienciea  of  othen,  I- 
shallbeghKl. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am,  from  long'  observation,  roost  per^^ 
fectly  convinced,  that  the  early  disgust,  which,  in  too  many 
instances,  youth  is  apt  to  conceive  against  classical  learnings 
(so  that  the  school-time  is  passed  inastateof*  labour  and 
sorrow,)  arises  mostly  from  the  crabbed  and  difikult  methods 
of  instruction,  which  are  too  often  imposed  upon  them;  and 
that  therefore  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, which,  like  so  many  thorns,  are  kid  in  their  way,  and 
to  f  render  the  paths  of  instruction  pleasant  and  easy,  will 
encourage  and  invite  their  attention,  even  to  the  study  of  the 
most  difficult  authors,  among  the  foremost  of  which  we  may 
rank  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Should  the  present  publication  be 
found  to  answer  this  end^  not  oi^y  to  schoolboys,  but  to 
those  also  who  would  be  glad  to  recover  such  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  as  to  encourage  the  renewal 
of  their  acquaintance  witli  the  Classics,  (whose  writings  so ' 

-*  "  The  books  thatVe  learn  at  school  are  generally  laid  aside,  with  this  preju- 
«<  dice,  that  they  were  the  labours  asweU  as  the  sorrows  of  our  di^dhood  and 
.«<  education :  but  they  are  among  the  best  of  books:  tfie  Orosk  ad  Raimbi 
<*  authors  have  a  spirit  in  them,  a  force  both  of  thought  and  expression,  that  later 
«  ages  have  not  been  able  to  in^itate.'*     Bp.  BuKViTy  Fast.  Care,  eai^,  vii. 

f  Quod  enim  munus  reipublicsB  afPerre  majus,  meliusve  possumus,  quam  tt 
docemus  atque  erudimus  jurentutem  ?  Cic«  de  Diyin*  libi  ii  9» 
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ficfaly  contribtiteito  ornament  the  higher  and  mora  polished 
MPalkft  in  life,  and  \vhich  none  but  the  ignorant  and  tastelisit 
can  undervalue,)  it  vill  afibrd  the  Editor  an  additional  sattt* 
Action.  Stili  more,  if  it  preie  useful  to  findgners ;  such  I 
mean  as  are  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  and  wish  to  be  hriped 
in  tlieir  study  of  the  English  loMigaage,  which  ia  oow  so  much 
oultivated  in  many  parts  of  Euiope. 

'  The  religioas  reader  will  observe,  thai  God,  who  ^*  in 
^^  times  past  suffered  *  all  the  nations  (ir«yr«  rm  f5f«,  u  e^ 
^bII  the  heathen)  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless 
^^  left  not  himself  without  witness,"  not  only  by  the  outward 
manifestations  of  his  power  and  goodness,  in  the  worics  of 
f  creation  and  providence,  but  by  men  also,  who,  \ii  their  se- 
▼end  generations,  have  so  far  shewn  the  work  of  ^  the  law  wril-- 
ten  in  their  hearts^  as  to  bear  testimony  against  the  un« 
righteousness  of  the  wetld  in  which  they  lived.  Hence  we 
find  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xvii.  28.  quoting 
a  passage  from  his  countryman,  Aratus  of  Cilicia,  against 
idolatry,  or  imagining  there  be  gods  made  with  hands.  We 
find  the  same  apostle  (  reproving  the  vices'of  lying  and  gl^t« 
tony  in  the  Cretans,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Cretan  poet 
Epimenides,  whom  he  calls^  ^^  a  prophet  of  their  own,"  for 
they  accounted  their  poets  writers  of  divine  oracles.  Let 
this  teach  us  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  clas* 
sical  knowledge,  when  it  tends  to  inform  the  judgment,  to 
refine  the  manners,  and  to  embellish  the  conversation ;  when 
it  keeps  a  due  subordination  to  that  which  is  divine,  makes  us 
truly  thankful  of  the  superior  light  of  God^s  infallible  word, 
and  teaches  us  how  little  can  be  truly  known  ||  by  the  wisest 
of  men,  without  a  divine  revelation ;  then  it  has  its  use :  still 
more»  if  it  awakens  in  us  a  jealousy  over  ourselves,  that  we 

•  See  Whisst  on  Acts  ^T.  16,      f  Comp.  Rom.  i.  1 9f  SO.  with  Acta  lir.  1 7. 
I  See  Bom.  ii.  14,  $  Tit,  i.  13* 

I  1  Cori^ao,  S). 
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duly  impro¥e  the  superior  light  with  which  we  are  blessed^ 
lest  the  Tery  heethen  rise  in  judgment  *  agfunst  us.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  tends  to  make  us  proud,  Tain,  and  conceitedy 
to  rest  in  its  attainments  as  the  summit  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge; if  it  contribute  to  harden  the  mind  against  superior 
information,  or  fills  it  with  that  sour  pedantry  which  leads 
to  the  contempt  of  others;  then  I  will  readily  allow,  that 
all  our  learning  is  but  ^^  splendid  ignorance  and  pompous 
"folly." 

•Ijikezii.47,48, 
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ARGUMENT. 

JuTSKAL  begini  tids  s^itre  with  giving  Bpme  humourous 
reasons  for  his  writing :  such  as  hearings  so  q/len,  mant/  ill 

S}€ts  rehearse  their  works^  and  intending  to  repay  them  in 
nd.  Next  he  informs  usj  why  he  addicts  himself  to  satire^ 
rather  than  to  other  poetry,  and  gives  a  summary  and  eeneraJ 
view  of  the  reigning  vices  and^^Kes  of  his  time.  He  laments 

Temper  ^audilortftntum^  niH|6|aaxq0e  repQnam^ 
YexattiB  toties  rauci  Tbeaeldb  Cftdri  ? 
ImpUne  ergo  mihi  recitaTerit  ille  togatas, 


Satires']  Or  satyrs.  Conoerning  this 
word,  see  Cbambbes's  Dictionaiy. 

Lme  1.  Onfy  a  A«srer.]  Juveqid  ^am- 
pUins  of  the  irksome  recitals^  frjiicli  the 
■cribbliBg  poets  were  continually  making 
of  their  vile  compositions,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  hearer»  atthe  public  assembliest 
where  they  read  them  orer.  It  is  to  be 
observedt  that,  sometimes,  the  Eomans 
made  private  redtals  of  their  poetry, 
among  their  particular  fiiiends.  lliey 
also  had  pubhc  recitals,  either  in  the 
temple  of  ApoUo,  or  in  spacious  houses, 
which  were  either  hired,  or  lent,  for  the 
purpose,  by  some  rich  and  great  man, 
who  was  highly  honoured  for  this,  and 
who  got  his  clients  and  dependente  to- 
gether on  the  occasion,  in  order  ^to  in. 
crease  the  audience,  and  to  encourage 


the  poet  bj  their  applauses.  See  sat 
vii.  1.  40—4.  Persius,  prolog.  1.  7.  and 
QOta.     Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat.  iv.  1.  75,  4. 

ff— r-|{<wyO  Reponam  here  is  used 
metaphorically;  it  alludes  to  the  borrow- 
ing and  repayment  of  money.  When  a 
man  repaid  money  which  he  had  bor-s, 
rowed,  he  was  said  to  replace  it— repo- 
nere.  So  our  poet,  looking  upon  him- 
self as  indebted  to  the  reciters  of  their 
compositions  for  the  trouble  which 
they  had  given  him,  speaks  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  repay  them  in  kind,  hj  writ- 
ing and  rating  his  verses,  as  they  had 
done  theirs.  Sat.  vii.  L  40 — 4.  Px»- 
sius,  prolog.  L  7.  Horn.  lib.  i.  sat  iv* 
L  73,  4. 

S.  Tketeit.]  A  poem,  of  whieh  Tha- 
seus  WM  the  lubjeot. 
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the  reitrtnnh  which  the  Mirists  then  lay  under  from  a  fear  of 
pHwiskmeMy  ond  professes  to  treat  of  the  deady  personating^ 
snider  thdr  names,  certain  lining  vicious  characters.  mU 
great  aim,  in  this,  and  in  all  his  other  saiires,  is  to  expose 
and  reprove  vice  itself,  however  sanctified  by  custom,  or  dlg^ 
nified  oy  the  examples  ofihe  great. 

K^  HALL  I  always  be  only  a  hearer  ?— -shall  I  never  repay, 
Who  am  teiz'd  eo  often  witli  the  Theseis  of  hoarse  Codrus  ? 
Shall  one  (poet)  recite  his  comedies  to  me  with  impunity, 

mentedwithpurple,  and  worn  bj  nUgifl- 
trates  and  nobles.  Henoe  tba  come- 
dies, which  treated  of  the  actions  of 
such,  were  called  praBteztat».  In  our 
time  we  should  say,  genteel  oomedjr. 

Thirdly,  The  Palllata  ;  frompalliun, 
a  sort  of  upper  garment  worn  by  th« 
Greeks,  and  in  firhich  the  actors  were  hm. 
bited,  when  the  manners  and  actions  oi 
the  Greeks  were  represented.  This  wan 
also  a  species  of  the  higher  sort  of  co«  . 
medy« 

It  is  most  .probable  that  Tcrenee^s 
plays,  which  he  took  from  Menand«r, 
were  reckoned  among  the  palliata,  and 
represented  in  the  pdUium,  or  Gretiaa 
dress  t  more  especially  too,  as  the  loenf 
of  erery  plaj  lies  aft  Athens. 


_  —  Hoarte  CtdruSk]  A 
poet;  so  poor,  that  he  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb,  •'  Co^  paupenor."  He .  is 
here  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
hoarse,  with  frequent  and  loud  reading 
his  poem. 

5.  ComedieM."]  Togatas«-so  called  from 
the  low  and  conunon  people,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  These  wore  gowns 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
persons  of  rank. 

There  were  three  differentsorts  of  co- 
medy, each  denominated  from  the  dress 
of  the  persons  which  they  represented. 

First,  The  Togata ;  which  exhibited 
tiie  actions  of  the  lower  sort;  and  was  a 
species  of  what  we  call  low  comedy. 

Secondly,  The  Prsteztato;  so  called 
from  the  prsttezta,  a  white  robe  omft> 
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Hicelegos?  impune  diem  consumpserit  inpns 
TelephuB  t  aut  summi  pleni  jam  maigine  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  Cergo  necdum  finitas  Orestes  ? 

Nota  magis  nuili  domuB  est  sua,  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis  et  JQoliis  vicinum  rupibuft  antrum 
Vulcani.     Quid  agant  venti ;  quas  torqueat  umbras 
JSbcvls  ;  unde  alius  furtivac  devehat  aurum 
PelUcuIx :  quahtas  jdculeturMonychus  omos  j 
Frontonis  platani,  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper,  et^assidub  ruptae  lectore  columnae. 
Hxpectes  eadem  a  summo,  minimoque  poet&. 

£!t  noB  ergo  manum  ferulse  subduximus^ :  et  nos 


10 


15 


4.  Elegiei]  These  were  little  poems 
on  mournful  suljects,  and  oonn8te4  of 
hexameter  and  pentameter  Terses  alter- 
nately. We  must  despair  of  knowmg 
the  fint  elcgtac  poet,  sinoe  Horaoesays, 
ArL  Boet  L  77,  6. 

QiiuimnenexigmteUgot  0wU$enl  aue-^ 
Utr, 

Crammatki  ceriafa,  et  adkuc  tub  Ju^ 
dice  lit  eM. 

By  whom  invenied  eritict  yet  contend. 
And  of  their  vMditputmgJInd  no  ehd* 

FftAKCXS. 

Ele^ea  were  at  first  moumfol,  yetaf- 
terwaras  they  were  composed  on  eheer. 
Ibl  subjects     Hot.  ib.  L  75,  76. 
FrnvbuM  impariter  junctit  qttsrimonia 

ffimtifn, 
Pott  etiam  tndutn  ett  voti  tententia 

cotnpetm 
Unequal  meaturet  ftrtt  Uiere  iun*d  to , 

fino. 
Sadly  expretme  of  the  looer't  woe  .• 
But  now  to  gayer  tuXQeett  Jorm'd  they 

mooe^ 
Jn  toundt  of  pleature,  and  the  joyt  of 
hoe,  Frakcis. 

— — -Jhi%  Tetephui,']  Some  prolix  and 
tedious  play,  written  on  the  subject  of 
Telephus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
hut  afterwards  healed  by  the  rust  of  the 
same  spear.     Ovin.  IVbt.  ▼.  2.  15. 

-^-^^^JTatte  a  day.]  In  hearing  it  read 
over,  which  took  up  a  whole  day. 

5.  Or  Orettet.]  Another  play  on  the 
story  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agsmemnon 
and  Clytemnestra.  He  slew  his  own 
mother,  and  iEgystht»,  her  adulterer, 
who  had  murdered  his  fttther.  This  too, 
by  tlie  description  of  it  in  this  line  and 
the  next,  mutt  have  been  a  Terylong  and 


tedious  pdtfoimanoe.  tt  was  usual  to 
leave  a  maigin,  but  this  was  all  filled 
fk-om  top  to  bottom— it  was  unusual  to 
write  on  the  outside,  or  back,  of  the 
parchment ;  but  this  author  had  filled 
the  whole  outside>  as  well  as  the  inside. 
5.  Of  the  whole  book.]  Or,  of  the 
whole  of  the  book.  Liber  primarily 
signifies  the  inward  bark  orrind  of  a  tree  ; 
hence  a  book  or  work  wiitten^at  first 
mAde  o^  barks  of  trtees,  afterwards  of  pa^ 
pei(  and  parchment,  flummus  is  derived 
ftom  siipremus ;  hence  summttm^i,  the 
top,  the  whole,  the  stun. 

8.  Thegrobeb/Mart.'lTheUBtorjqi 
Romulus  and  Ronus,  whom  Hie,  other- 
wise called  Rhea  Sylvia,  brought  fiwdi 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Marsat  Alba :  hence 
Romulus  was  called  Sylvius;  also,  thm 
son  of  Mars.  This,  and  the  other  sub* 
jects  mentioned,  were  so  dinned  perpe- 
tually  into  his  ears,  that  the  places  d^ 
scribed  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own  house. 

— ^fhe  den  of  Vukon.]  The  history 
of  the  Cyclops  and  Vulcan,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Vuloan*s  den.  See 
Viaa.  ^u.  viii.  L  416—22. 

9.  7%tf  Lofton  rocAs.J  On  the  north  of 
fijcily  are  seven  rocky  islands,  which 
were  called  ^lian,  or  Vulcanian ;  ooe 
of  which  was  called  Hiera,  or  sacred,  as 
dedicated  to  Vulcan.  From  the  frequent 
breaking  forth  of  fire  and  sulphur  out  of 
the  earth  of  these  islands,  particularly  in 
Hiera,  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  keep  his 
shop  and  fiofrge  there. 

Here  also  jEolus  was  supposed  to 
confine  and  preside  over  the  winds. 
Hence  these  islands  are  called  ^olian. 
See  Viao.  Mn,  i.  h,55 — G7. 

What  the  windi  can  do,]  ITiis  pro- 
bably alludes  to  some  tedious  poetical 
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Another  his  elegies?  shall  bulky  Telephas  wtfste  a  day 
With  impunity?  Or  Orestes — the  margin  of  the  whole  book  al- 
ready full,  6 
And  written  on  the  back  tob,  nor  ad  yet  fiilishied  ? 

No  man's  house  is  better  known  to  him,  than  to  me 
^he  ffroYe  of  Mars,  and  the  d^n  of  Vulcan  near 
The  zEolian  rocks :  what  the  winds  can  do :  What  ghosts 
iElacos  maj^  be  tofmientibg :  from  whence  another  could  con- 
vey the  gold  10 
Of  the  stolen  fleece:    how  great  wild-ash  trees  Monychus 

could  throw : 
The  plane-trees  of  FrontO,  ahd  the  convuls'd  marbles  complain 
Always,  and  the  columns  broken  with  the  continual  reader : 
Yoa  may  expect  the  Same  things  from  the  highest  and  from  the 

least  poet. 
And  I  therefore  have  withdrawn  my  hand  from  the  ierule ; 
and  I  15 


— *-  Tke  commU'd  marHes,]  Tbh  majr 
refer  to  the  marble  statues  which  f^r« 
in  Frcmto's  hall,  and  were  almost  shaken 
off  their  pedestals  by  the  din  and  noise 
that  were  made;  .or  to  the  ro4rble  with 
which  the  walls  were  built,  or  inlaid  j  or 
to  the  marble  pavement ;  all  which  ap« 
peered  as  if  likely  to  be  sfaakeii  out  of 
their  places  by  the  incessant  noise  of 
these  bawling  reciters  of  their  works. 

13.  Tke  oolumiu  broken,]  The  marble 
pillars  too  were  in  the  same  situation  of 
danger,  from  the  incessant  noise  of  theso 
people. 

The  poet  means  to  express  the  weari- 
someness  of  the  continual  repetition  of 
the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  and 
to  censure  the  manner,  as  well  as  the 
matter,  of  these  irksome  repetitions; 
which  were  attended  with  such  loud  and 
vehement  vociferation,  that  even  the 
trees  about  Fronto*s  house,  as  well  as  tlia 
marble  within  it,  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend demolition.  This  hyperbole  is 
humourous,  and  weU  applied  to  the 
subject 

14.  You  may  expect  the  same  t/nngttfc.'i 
u  e.  The  same  subjects,  treated  by  the 
worst  poets,  as  by  the  |>esL  Here  he 
satirises  the  impudence  and  presumption 
of  these  scribblers,  who,  without  genius 
or  abilities,  had  ventured  to  write,  and 
expose  their  verses  to  the  public  ear; 
and  this,  on  subjects  which  had  been 
treated  by  men  of  a  superior  cast. 

1^,  Therefore, 1  i.  e.  In  order  to  qu,». 


on  the  nature  and  opeiations 
of  the  winds.  Or,  perhaps,  to  some 
pUf,  or  poem,  on  the  amours  of  Boreas 
and  Orithya,  the  daughter  of  Erectheus, 
king  of  Athens. 

la  .^Sactis  may  he  tonneniing,'\  iEacus 
was  one  of  the  fabled  judges  of  hell, 
who  with  his  two  assessors,  Minoa  and 
Rhadamanthus,  were  supposed  to  torture 
the  ghosts  into  a  confession  of  their 
crimes.    See  Vim.  J£n.  vi.  1. 566—69. 

■  From  whemoe  another,  j>c.]  Al- 
luding to  the  story  of  Jason,  who  stole 
the  i^den  fleece  from  Colchis. 

1 1.  Mot^chus.]  Thh  alUides  to  some 
play,  or  poem,  which  had  been  written 
oo  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi* 


The  word  Monychus  is  derived 
Irom  the  Greek  ^oy^f,  solus,  and  syv(, 
ungula,  and  is  expressive  of  an  horse's 
hoo£^  which  is  whole  and  entire,  not  cleft 
or  divided* 

The  Centaurs  were  fiibled  to  foe  half 
men  and  half  horses;  so  that  by  Mony- 
crhus  we  are  to  understand  one  of  the 
Centaurs,  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
a»  to  make  use  of  large  trees  for  weapons, 
which  he  threw,  or  darted  at  his  enemies. 

1 2.  The  pUme-irees  ofFrtmto*]  Julius 
Fronto,  a  noble  and  learned  man,  at 
whose  house  the  poets  recited  their 
works,  before  they  were  read,  or  per- 
formed m  public.  His  house  was  planted 
round  with  piano-trees,  for  the  sake  of 
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Consilium  dedlmus  Syllx,  privatus  ut  altum 

Dormiret.    Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

Vatibps  occurras,  periturx  parcere  chartse. 

Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo, 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruncas  flexit  alumnus :  90 

Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam. 

Cum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado :  Msevia  Tuscum 

Figat  aprum,  et  nudt  teneat  venabula  mammS : 

Patricios  omnes  opibus  cum  provocet  unus, 

Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat : .  S5 

Cum  pars  Niliacse  pfebis,  cum  vema  Canopi 

Crispinus,  Tyrias  numero  revocante  lacernas^ 

Ventilet  asstivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum, 

Nee  sufierre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmte : 

Difficile  est  Satiram  non  scribere.     Nam  quis  iniquss  SO 

Tam  patiens  urbis,  tamferreus,  ut  teneat  se? 

Causidici  nova  cum  veniat  lectica  Mathonis 


lify  inyfeif  m  a  writer  and  decldmer. 
His  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  as  all, 
whether  good  or  bad,  wrote  poems,  why 
should  act  he,  who  hid  had  an  edu- 
cation in  lesming,  write  as  well  as 
Hiey. 

1 6*  Mum  withdrawn  m$fhand,  ^c»]  The 
ferule  was  an  instrument  of  punish- 
mentk  as  at  this  day,  with  which  school- 
masters corrected  th^  scholars,  by 
striking  them  with  it  over  the  palm  of 
the  hand :  the  boy  watched  the  stroke, 
and,  if  possible,  withdrew  his  hand  from 

it. 

JuTcnal  means  to  say>  that  he  had 
been  at  school,  to  learn  the  arts  of  poe- 
try and  oratory,  and  had  made  declama- 
tions, of  one  of  which  the  subject  was, 
•«  Whether  SyUa  should  take  the  dicta- 
-  torahip,  or  Uyc  in  ease  and  quiet  as  a 
•'  private  man?'*  He  maintained  the  lat- 
ter proposition. 

18.  Paper  that  will  perith.]  i  e.  That 
will  be  destroyed  by  others,  who  will 
write  upon  it  if  I  do  not ;  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  foitear  to 
make  use  of  it. 

1 9.  In  the  very  JieUL  ]  A  metaphor, 
taken  from  the  chariot-races  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins. 

20.  Thegt^at  pupil  of  Juntnca,  fc] 
Lucilius,  the  first  and  most  famous 
Boman  satirist,  bom  at  Aurunca,  an 
ancient  city  of  Latium,  in  Italy. 

He  means,  Perhaps  you  wiU  ask, 


•«  how  it  is  that  I  can  think  of  takltlg 
'*  the  same  ground  as  that  great  satirist 
**  Lueilius;  and  why  I  should  rather 
**  choose  this  way  of  writings  when  he  so 
'<  etcelled  In  It,  as  to  be  before  aU 
'*  others  not  only  In  point  of  time,  but 
«<  of  ability  in  that  kind  of  writing?** 

9U  Hearken  to  my  retuon.]  LHerally, 
the  veib  admltto  signifies  to  admit:  bat 
it  is  sometimes  used  with  auribus  un- 
derstood, and  then  it  denotes  attending, 
or  hearkening,  to  something :  this  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  this  place, 
as  it  follows  the  si  vacat 

22.  Migvia,]  The  name  of  some  wo- 
man, who  had  the  impudence  to  fight  in 
the  Circus  with  a  Tuscan  boar. 

The  Tuscan  boars  were  reckoned  the 
fiercest. 

2S.  W^hanakedbremt.]  In  imitation 
of  an  Amason.  Under  the  name  of 
Msevia,  the  poet  probably  means  to  re- 
prove all  the  ladies  at  Rome  who  exposed 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  masculine 
exercises,  which  were  so  shamefully  con- 
trary to  all  female  delicacy. 

24.  The  patrieiam.]  The  nobles  of 
Rome.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
such  as  were  created  senators  in  the  time 
of  Romulus.  Of  these  there  were,  ori- 
ginally, only  one  hundred — afterwards, 
more  were  added  to  them. 

25.  Who  cSppii^,  4fC.]  The  persoa 
here  meant  is  supposed  to  be  Licinius, 
the  freedman  and  barber  of  Augustas, 
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Haire  given  counsel  to  Sylla,  that,  a  private  man,  soundly 

He  should  sleep.     It  is  a  fboiisli  clemency,  when  every  where 

so  many 
Poets  you'may  meet,  to  spare  paper,  that  will  perish- 
But  why  it  should  please  me  rather  to  run  along  in  the  very 


field. 
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Through  which  the  great  pupil  of  Aurunca  drave  his  horses, 
I  ^ill  tell  you,  if  you"  have  leisure,  and  kiiidly  hearken  to  my 

reaBon. 
When  a  delicate  eunuch  can  marry  a  wiffe :  Maevia  can  stick 
A  Tuscan  boar,  and  hold  hunting-spears  with  a  naked  breast ; 
When  one  can  vie  with  all  the  patricians  in  riches,  SI 

Who  clipping  mv  beard  troublesome  to  me  a  youth  sounded : 
When  a  part  pr  the  pommonalty  of  the  Niie,  wlien  a  slave 

of  Canopus, 
Crispinus,  his  shoulder  recalling  the  Tyrian  cloaks. 
Can  ventilate  the  summer-gold  on  his  sweating  fingers^ 
Nor  C9n  ha  bear  the  weight  pf  a  htg^r  gsm ; 
It  is  4iffipuU  nol  to  write  «atire«     For  who  ean  so  endure      90 
The  wicked  city'^^who  is  so  insensible,  as  to  contain  himself? 
When  the  new  litter  of  lawyer  Mathp  comes 


— — tSmnclAL]  Alluding  to  the  aouad 
ofcMiW)Mlglbi»bf«Nl  will)scisiMr«.    Q. 

bevd,  vhem  I  wns  a  yi^uog  imq,  Asd 
fi^  9^m»  under  ^  WJ^v'a  hands. 

One  of  the  low^i^  £gyptMOs  vbo  had 
C0S99  w  ftjaye^  to  IUnd^, 

dieted  to  all  manner  of  elfeniiaacy  and 
ddMWcbery;  fymp^  fpr  a  l«aaaple  of 
Sw^ii^  a  god  of  Om>  Egyptian!.  Tim 
€aif  wt^  ^^ilt  l»y  M^«lau»>  in  wemotf 
of  l^s  pHot,  C«n<9U8»  W^  died  ibam, 
ai^  w|»  a^^vwwdf  ^menmBU  Sae 
l%t.  XT.  1.  46. 

^7.  PrNp«M«0  He,  from  «  daie,  had 
been  made  master  of  the  home  to  Naie* 

''^•r^ffut^ouUlerrficuMhi^']  KavocMi- 
t^^l^  S^]»AEi9  vwd  to  iiMAen  theiff 
cloaks  round  the  oacli  wUh  a  la0f>»  but 
in  hot  mm\^fn,  parJbajWy  uwaUj  want 
with  them  loose.  As  JuTMial  is  now 
■BWi^iPS  of  the  suvRnoev  s^aMn,  (as  ap- 
pears bj  thi9  n.$]aline,)  h«  desoribes  the 
aboiiklar  9B  fecalling»or  end^vouring  to 
bdist  up  9mi  replace  tbf  cloak,  which, 
fiwi  U9i  Mflg  fittteaed  by  a  loop  to  tha 


naok»  was  often  slipping  away,  and  elid- 
ing downwards  frotn  the  shoulders. 

«»-^ryrittn  doatt.']  i,  e.  Dyed  witk 
Tyrian  purple,  which  was  very  expen- 
sive. By  this  he  marks  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  these  upstarts. 

9^VmUiU49Uie»unimer'ffid,^c.]  The 
Romans  were  arrived  at  sucti  an  height 
of  luxury,  that  they  bad  rings  for  the 
winCeF,  and  others  for  the  summer, 
vvihioh  th^y  wore  according  to  the  season. 
Veatilo  signifies,  to  wave  any  thing  to 
and  :f re  in  the  air. 

Oiapiatis  is  desoribed  as  wearing  a 
summer-ring,  and  cooling  it  by,  per- 
haps, taking  it  off,  and  by  waving  it  to 
and  fiao  in  the  air  with  his  hand — ^wfaick 
motion  might  Ukewise  oontrtbute  to  thit 
alipping  baok  of  the  cloak. 

£1.  So  ifuenmble,'}  Fel'reus  literally 
signifies  any  thing  made  of  iron,  and 
is  th<|nfore  used  here,  figuratively,  to 
desmte  hardnesa  or  insensibility. 

Z2,  Tk*  new  litter,'}  The  lectaca  vraa 
a  iOEt  of  sedanrwith  a  bed  or  couch  in 
it,  wherein  the  grandees  were  carried 
by  their  servants :  probably  something 
like  the  palanquins  in  tlie  East.  Tliis 
was  -a  piece  of  luxury  which  the  rich 
indulged  ix^. 
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Plena  ipso :  et  post  hunq  mftgni  delator  amici, 

Et  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  comesS 

Quod  siiperest :  Qu^n^  Aifassa  timet:  quein  munere  palpat      S5 

Carus ;  et  a  trepidp  Thy^ele  summissa  Latino : 

Cum  te  summoTeant  qui  testamenta  merentur 

Noctibus,  in  cCelum  quos  evebi(  optima  summi 

Nunc  via  process  As,  vetul^  vesica  beatai^. 

Unciolam  ProcuTeius  habet,  sed  Gillo  deuncem : 

Partes  quisque  8ua%  i^  mensuram  inguinis  haerest 

Accipiat  sane  mer^edem  sanguinis,  etsic 

Palleat,  ut  nud^s  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguepi, 

Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 

Quid  re^ram  ?  quanti  siccum  jecur  ardeat  ird. 
Cum  populum  ^p^ibus  comitum  premat  hie  spoliator 
Pupilli  prostantis  ?  et  hie  damnatus  inani 
Judicio  (qi^id  ^nim  sidyis  in^unia  nupamis  ?) 


40 


49 


-— -Xatflyfr  JfoMo.]  He  had  been  an 
•^▼Ocate,  but  had  amawed  a  laige  for- 
tune by  tuniing  infonner.  The  emperor 
Bomkian  gave  so  much  encoungement 
•o  such  people,  that  mauf^ade  their 
fortunes  by  secret  infoKmationsi  inso- 
mnch  that  nobody  was  safe,  however  in* 
nocent ;  even  one  informer  was  aliraid 
of  anotber.  See  below^  L  75,  6»  and 
notes. 

S3*  FuU  of  AvnMJ^]  Mow  grows 
bulky  and  fat.  By  ibis  eipression,  the 
poet  may  hint  at  the  selfomportance  of 
this  upstart  liellow. 

—  The  te^ret  a^cuterqfa  great JritntUl 
This  was  probably  Marcus  Regulua, 
(mentioned  by  Fliny  in  his  Epistles,) 
M,  most  infiunous  informer,  who  occa- 
sioned by  his  secret  informations,  tho 
deaths  of  many  of  the  noUti^  in  the 
time  of  Domitian. 

Some  think  that  the  great  friend  here 
a^entioned  was  some  great  man,  an  in- 
timate of  Domitian's ;  for  this  emperor 
spared  not  ev^  his  greatest  and  most 
intimate  friends,  on  receiving  seciet 
Informations  against  then. 

But,  by  the  poet's  manner  of  expres- 
uon,  it  should  rather  seem,  that  the  per- 
s^  meant  was  sopie  great  van,  who 
hfnd  been  a  firiend  to  Regulns,  and  whomi 
l^egulus  bad  basely  betrayed* 

54.  Frofn  the  dewmred^tobiUty,]  L  e, 
pestroyed  through  secret  accusations^ 
or  pillaged  by  informers  for  bu8h<«[i0to 
ney. 

35m  Whom  Xfasttt fears.}  Babius  Ma»- 


ia^f  an  eminent  infonner ;  but  ao  mudi 
mora  eminent  was  M.  Rq;ulu%  abova 
mentbned,  in  thia  way,  that  he  was 
dreaded  even  by  Massa,  Icat  he  ibouhl 
Inform  against  oim* 

96.  Carta  tootht.}  Thia  waa  another  of 
the  same  infinnoos  pr^lMon,  who  bribed 
Regulus,  to  avoi4  iome  secret  aoeusa* 


7^mele:\  The  wife  of  Latinua  th» 

imnmuu'jmc;  she  was  sent  privately 
by  her  husband  and  prostituted  to  Re<* 
gulus,  in  order  to  avoid  some  infonna* 
tibn  which  Latinus  dreaded^  and  trem- 
bled under  the  apprehensipn  oi; 

37.  Con  remope  yotu]  i  e.  Set  you 
aside,  supplant  yom  in  the  good  gracea 
of  testators* 

—  IFAoMm  &ii^wfi?f,|>c.]  Wh» 
nrecure  wills  to  be  made  in  their  favour. 
llie  poet  hero  satirises  the  lewd  and 
indecent  practioea  of  certain  rich  old 
women  at  Rome,  who  kept  men  for 
their  criminal  pleasures,  and  then  aft 
thar  death,  left  them  their  heirs,  m 
profiBTenee  to  idl  others. 

S9.  The  beet  way,  ie."]   By  this  tike 
poet  means  to  expose  and  condemn  thesai 
monstrous  indecencies. 
— — /nfo  heaven-l  <•#•  Into  the  highesft^ 
stale  of  isfllaence, 

40.  Proculeiue^GUlo.']  Two  noted 
paramours  of  these  old  ladiea. 

"— ~^  tmaii  pUtanoe^^a  large  share.  J 
Unaola,  literidly  signifies  a  little  ounee, 
one  par^  m  ti^elve.  Deupx,  a  pound 
lacking  aa  ovnce^  eleyea  ounces^  elerw^ 
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Full  of  himself:    and  after  bim  the  seciet  accuser  of  a  great 

friend) 
And  who  is  soon  about  to  seize  firom  the  devoured  nobility 
What  remains :  whom  Massa  fears :  whom  with  a  gift  35 

Carus  sooths,  and  Thymefe  sent  privately  froai  trembling  L»- 
2     tinua. 
When  they  can  remove  you,  who  earn  last  wills 
By  night,  and  whom  the  lust  of  some  rich  old  woman 
(The  best  way  of  die  highest  success  now-a-days)  lifts  up  into 

heaven. 
Proculeius  has  a  small  pittance,  Gillo  has  a  large  share:        40 
Every  one  take«  liis  portion,  as  heir,  according  to  the  favour 

he  procures : 
Well  let  him  receive  the  reward  of  his  blood,   and  become  as 
Pale,  as  one  who  hath  pressed  with  his  naked  lieels  a  snake, 
Or  as  a  rhetorician,  who  is  about  to  declaim  at  the  altar  of 

Lyons.  H 

What  shall  I  say? — With  how  great  anger  my  dgr  liver  burns, 
Wlien  here  a  spoiler  of  his  pupil  exposed  to  hire  presses  on 

the  people 
With  flocks  of  attendants  ?   and  here  condemned  by  a  frivolous  ' 
Judgment,  (for  what  is  infamy  when  money  is  safe?) 

parts  of  Any  other  thhtg  diTi<|Bd  into  witfain  the  brottt. 

tirdte,                                     -'  Our  poet  here  meent  to  eipreit  the 

^t,  €f  Ms  hioodJJ  i.  «.  or  toe  nue  of  workings  of  anger  and  resentment  withiti 

hb  bealUi  and  constitiition^  by  these  hnn.  at  seeing  so  many  examples  of  vice 

abumhiable  practices.    '  and  folly  around  him,  and  particularly 

49.  Frtued  a  snoke.)  By  treading  on  in  thoee  instances  which  he  is  now  going 

tu    See  Vb*.  ^n.  ii.  1.  879,  80  to  menttoik 

44-  Tke  aUar  of  Lyons.}  'Die  emperor  46.  A  spoiler  of  his  pujal,  ^2  1^^  ^u- 

Caligula  instituted,  at  this  place,  gapee,  telage  of  young  men.  who  had  lost  their 

wherein  orators  and  rhetoricians  were  to  parents,    was  committed    to  guardians, 

contend  for  a  prise.     Thoee,  whose  per*  who  were  to  take  care  of  their  estates 

fbrmaaces  were  not  approTed,  were  to  and  education.     Here  one  is  represenu 

wipe  them  oat  with  a  sponge,  or   to  ed  as  spoliator— -a  spoiler— c.  e.  a  plun- 

lick   them  out  with  their  tongue  :  or  derer  or  pillager  of  bis  ward  as  to  bid  a#- 

ebe  to  be  punished  with  ferules,  or  fairs,  and  then  making  money  of  bia 

thrown  into  the  sea.  person,  by  hiring  him  oat  for  the  vilest 

45.  What  shall  Isayfl    Q.  B.   How  purposes.      Hence  be  says,    Prostantia 

shall  I  find  words  to  express  the  indig*  pupiUi. 

nation  which  I  feel.  ■■^esiei  on  the  people.]  Grown  rich 

My  dry  liver  6icnu.]  The  ancients  by  the  spoah  of  bis  ward,  he  is  supposed 

cooaidefed  the  liver  as  the  seat  ef  the  to  be  earned,  ia  a  Utter,  along  the  streets, 

irascible  and  concupiscible  afi^ctions.  with  such  a  crowd  of  attendants,  as  to 

flo  Horn.  lib.  L  od.  ziii.  1.  4  says,  ihcommode  other  passengers. 

Diflidli  bile  tomet  jecur— to  express  47^-8:  By  a  frivolous  judgment.]  Inani 

his  resentment  and  jealousy,  at  hearing  judicio— because,    though    inflictod    on 

Ins  mistress  commend  a  rival.  Marius,  it  was  of  no  service  to  the  in. 

Again,  lib.  iv.  od.  i.  L  19.     8i  tor-  jured  province ;  for,  instead  of  restoring 

TereJecarqa«risidoneum'—>by  which  he  to  it  tlie  treasures  of  which  it  had  been 


kiiidllog  the  passion  of  love    j>luadered,   part   of  these^    to 
▼Ob  I,  O 
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ISxul  ab  octavft  Marius  bibit,  et  fruiiiir  Dts 
Iratis :  at  tu  victrix  provincia  ploras ! 
Haec  ego  non  credam  VenusinS  digna  lucemS  ? 
Hsec  e^o  non  agitem  ?  sed  quid  niagis  Heracleas. 
Aut  Diomedeas,  aut  mugitum  labyrinthi, 
Et  mare  percussum  puero,  fabramque  volantem  i 
Cum  leno  accipiat  mcechi  bona,  si  capiendi 
Jus  nullum  uxori,  doctus  spectare  lacunar, 
Doctus  et  ad  calicem  yigilanti  stertere  naso : 
Cum  &a  esse  putet  curam  sperare  cohortis, 
Qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus,  et  caret  omiii 
Majorum  censu,  dum  pervolat  axe  citato 


SAT.  I. 

60 


55 


60 


amonnty  were  pat  into  4he  public  trea- 
sury. As  for  Marius  himself,  he  lived  in 
•as  much  festtvity  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, as  the  next  two  verses  Inform 
vs. 

49.  The  exile  JfariuJ.]  Marius  Fri8Cii8» 
proconsul  of  Africa,  who,  for  pillaging 
the  province  of  vast  sums  of  money,  was 
condemned  to  be  banished. 

•— — JFVom  the  eighth  hour^"]  Began  his 
carousals  from  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  reckoned  an  instance  of 
dissoluteness  and  luxury,  it  being  an 
hour  sooner  than  it  was  customary  to  ail 
4own  to  meals.  See  note  on  sat*  xi.  1. 
S04»  and  on  Perrius,  sat.  iii.  1.  4. 

49—50.  He  er^t  the  angrjf  godi,] 
Though  Marius  had  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  gods  by  his  crimes,  yet,  legardp 
less  of  this,  be  enjoyed  hunself  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  jollity  and  Ibstivity. 

f^—  Vanqtiishingprmfinee,^c»'\'VietnE. 
was  used  as  a  forensic  term,  to  denote 
one  who  had  got  the  better  in  a  law-euit 
IThe  province  of  Africa  had  sued  Marius, 
and  had  carried  the  cause  against  him, 
but  had  still  reason  to  deplore  her  losses: 
for  though  Marius  was  sentenced  to  pay 
sui  immense  fine,  which  came  out  of  what 
lie  had  piUnged,  yet  this  was  put  into  the 
public  treasury,  and  no  part  of  It  given 
<D  the  Africans;  and,  besides  this,  Ma- 
rius had  reserved  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself  in  a  luxurious  manner.  See 
above,  note  on  i.  47,  8. 

51.  Worthy  the  Venusiman  tamp  ^1  »•  «• 
The  pen  of  Horace  himself?  This 
charming  writer  was  bom  at  Venusium, 
a  city  of  Apulia.  When  the  poets  wrote 
by  night,  they  made  use  of  a  lamp. 

62,  sikatt  I  not  4»gitatef  4l^]  Agitem 
impUei  pursuhig^  aa  bunt^  do  wild 


beasts  ■  hunting  ■  Tehsaing.  So  inveigb- 
log  against  by  satire,  driving  such  vices 
as  he  mentions  out  of  their  lurking  places, 
and  hunting  them  down,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  destroy  them. 
— ^  But  whff  rather  fferadeans  /]  Ju ve- 
nal  here  andcipates  the  supposed  ob- 
jections of  some,  who  might,  perhaps^ 
advise  him  to  employ  his  talents  on  some 
fabulous  and  more  poetical  subjects-^ 
such  as  the  labours  of  Hercules,  ^c« 
«<  Why  should  I  prefer  thete  (as  if  ha 
«  had  said)  when  so  many  subjects  in 
«  real  life  occur,  to  exercise  my  pen  in 
"  a  more  useful  way?'* 

59.  Or  IHomedetmt]  i,  e.  Verses  on 
tba  exploits  of  Diomede,  aking  of  Thrace, 
who  fed  his  horses  with  mao*s  flesh. 
Hercules  slew  him,  and  threw  him  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  horses. 

■  The  iawkng  of  the  iabjfrinth.'}  The 
storr  of  the  Minotaur,  the  monster  kept 
in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  who  was  half 
a  bull>  and  slain  by  Theseus.  See 
AiMsw.  Minetaurta> 

54.  The  tea  stricken  by  a  tey.]  The 
Story  of  Icarus,  who,  flying,  too  near  tho 
sun,  melted  the  wax  by  which  hiswinga 
were  fastened  together,  and  fell  into  tha 
sea ;  f^om  him  called  Icarian,  See  Hoa. 
lib.  iv.  od.  iL  L  9-— 4. 

The  flying  ait^ficerl    Dcdalut, 

who  invented  and  made  wmgs  for  him- 
self and  his  son  Icarus,  with  which  they 
fled  from  Crete^    See  Aursw.    JDcmCo- 

65.  The  bawtL"}  The  husband,  who 
turns  bawd  by  prostituting  his  wife  for 
gain,  and  thus  receives  the  goods  of  tb« 
adulterer  as  the  price  of  her  chastity. 

56.  There  ii  no  right  to  the  w^2  Do. 
miUan  made  a  law  to  fovhid  the  use  of 
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The  exile  Mariua  drinks  from  the  eighth  hour,  and  enjoys  the 
Angry  gods?  but  thou,  yanquishinff  proTince,  lamentest!    50 
Shall  1  not  believe  these  things  worthy  the  Venusinian  lainp  ? 
Shall  I  not  agitate  these  (subjects  ?) — but  why  rather  Hera- 
cleans, 
Or  Diomedeans,  or  the  lowing  of  the  labyrinth, 
And  the  sea  stricken  by  a  boy,  and  the -flying  artificer  ? 
When  the  bawd  can  take  the  goods  of  the  adulterer,  (if  ^f 
taking  55 

There  is  no  right  to  the  wife,)  taught  to  look  upon  the  ceilings 
Taujzht  also  at  a  cup  to  snore  with  a  yigilant  nose. 
When  he  can  think  it  right  to  hope  for  the  charge  of  a 
cohort, 
Who  hath  given  his  estate  to  stables,  and  lacks  all  59 

The  income  of  his  ancestors,  while  be  flies,  with  swifl  a3de,'over 


litters  (aee  note,  1.  32.)  to  adulterous 
wires,  and  to  (kpri^e  tbem  of  taking 
kgadcs  or  inheritances  by  wiU.  This 
was  evaded,  by  making  their  husbands' 
panders  to  their  lewdness,  and  so  causing 
the  legacies  to  be  given  to  them. 

TaugM  to  look  upon  the  caUng-l 

As  inobservant  of  his  w£fe*8  infamy  then 
transacting  before  him-^thishe  was  well 
skilled  in.  See  Hob.  lib.  iii.od.viL 
S5— 32. 

57.  Ai  a  cup,  j-c  ]  Another  device  was 
to  set  a  laige  cup  on  the  table»  which 
the  husband  was  to  be  supposed  to  have 
emptied  of  the  liquor  which  it  had  con- 
tained, and  to  be  nodding  over  it,  as  if 
in  a  drunken  sleep. 

To  snare  with  a  vigilant  nose."] 

Snoring  is  an  evidence  that  a  man  is 
fast  asleep,  therefore  the  husband  knew 
well  how  to  exhibit  this  p'roof  by  snor- 
ing aloud,  which  is  a  peculiar  symptom 
of  a  drunken  sleep.  Hie  poet  uses  the 
epithet  vigilanti.bere  very  humourously, 
to  denote,  that  though  the  man  seemed 
to  be  fast  asleep  by  his  snoring,  yet  his 
nose  seemed  to  be  awake  by  the  noise  it 
So  Flaut.  in  Milite. 


An  dormit  Scdednts  intus  f  Non  nam 

^uidem» 
Nam  eo  magna  magnum  elamtit. 
Itftcdedrus  udeep  vrithin  f 
Whft  trvly,  not.  with  his  nose  ;  firwith 

thht  large  instrument  he  makes  noise 

enmtgh.    - 
Our  Farqiihar.  in  the  description  which 
hi  makes    Mrs.    SuUen  give  of  her 


drunken  husband,  represents  her  as  men. 
tioning  a  like  particular  : 

"  My  whole  night's  comfort  is  the 
<*  tunable  serenade  of  that  wakeful  night- 
<*  ingale — his  nose." 

58.  A  cohort.]  A  company  of  foot  la 
a  regiment,  or  legion,  which  consisted  of 
ten  cohorts. 

59.  Hath  giifen  his  estate  to  stables*} 
t.  e.  Has  squ^dered  away  all  his  patri- 
mony in  breeding  and  keeping  horses. 
Frsraepe  sometimes  means,  a  cell,  stew, 
or  brothel  Perhiq;»  this  may  be  the 
sense  here,  and  the  poet  may  mean, 
that  this  spendthrift  had  lavuhed  his 
fortune  on  the  stews,  in  lewdneia  and 
debauchery. 

59-^60.  Lacks  all  the  inconte,  {-c]  Has 
spent  the  family  estate, 

60.  While  he  flies,  j'c]  Hie  peraon 
here  meant  is  far  from  certain.  Com- 
mentators differ  much  in  their  conjecture 
on  the  subject  Britanicus  gives  the 
matter  up.  *<  This  passage,"  says  he, 
*'  is  one  of  those  concerning  which  we 
"  are  yet  to  seelc.*' 

But  whether  Cornelius  Fuscus  be 
meant,  who  when  a  boy  was  charioteer 
to  Nero,  as  Automedon  was  to  Achilles, 
and  who,  after  wasting  his  substance  in 
riotous  living,  was  made  commander  of 
a  regiment ;  or  Tigillinus,  an  infiunoua 
favourite  of  Nero's,  be  here  designed,  ^ 
whose  character  is  supposed  to  have  an- 
swered to  tlie  description  here  given,  is 
not  certain  ;  one  or  other  seems  to  be 
meant.  The  poet  is  mentioning  various 
Bubjecu  as  highly  proper  for  safire  { 
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Flaminiam  ;  puer  Automedon  nam  lora  tenebat^ 
15-^  ^\  Ipse  lacernatac  cum  se  jactaret  amicte, 

.    6t*  Nonne  libet  medio  ceras  implere  capaces 

Quadiivio — cum  jam  sexta  cervice  fei-atur 
(Hinc  atque  inde  patens,  ac  nudd  pene  cathedri^ 
Et  mult  urn  referens  de  Mfficenaie  supino) 
Signator  fklso,  qui  se  lautum,  atque  beatum 
Exiguis  tabulis,  et  gemm^  fecerat  uda  ? 
Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae  moUe  Calenum 
Porrectura  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam, 
Instkuitque  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinquas, 
Perfamam  et  populum,  nigros  efl^re  maritos* 
Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  Carcere  dignum, 


65 


ra 


and,  among  others,  wmne  favoilrite  at 
court,  who,  after  spending  all  his  pater- 
nal estate  in  riot,  extravagance,  and  de- 
bmxdierf,  Was  made  a  commander  in 
the  army,  and  exhibited  bis  chariot, 
driving  full  speed  over  the  Flaminiaa 
WHj,  which  led  to  the  emperor's  villa ; 
and  all  this,  because,  when  a  boy,  he 
had  been  Nero*8  charioteer,  or,  as  the 
poet  humourously  calls  him,  his  Auto- 
medon, and  used  to  drive  out  Nero,  and 
his  minion  Sporus,  whom  Nero  castrat- 
ed, to  make  him,  as  much  as  he  could, 
rteemble  a  Woman,  and  whom  he  used  as 
a  mistress,  and  afterwards  took  as  a 
wift,  and  appeared  pttblidy  in  his  cha^ 
riot  with  htm,  openly  caresting»  ami 
making  lote,  as  he  pawed  along. 

The  poet  humourously  speaks  of  Spo- 
rus in  the  feminine  gender.  As  the  la- 
cema  was  principally  a  maiv's  garment, 
by  laoematas  amies,  the  poet  may  be 
understood  as  if  be  had  called  Sporus, 
Kero*s  male-mistress,  being  habited  liker 
a  man,  and  caressed  as  a  woman. 

The  above  appears  to  me  a  probabfes 
explanation  of  this  obscare  and  difficult 
passage.  Holiday  gives  it  a  dtlTerent 
turn,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  annoUtion 
on  this  place.  I  do  not  presume  to  be 
positive,  but  will  say  with  Britannicua^ 
*'  Sad  quum  in  ambiguo  sit,  dequo  poe- 
**  ta  potissiaium  intelligat,  unuaquisque, 
**  si  neutrum  horum  probabile  visum  fue- 
*'  rit,  quod  ad  loci  explanationem  faciat, 
*«  excogitet." 

61.  T/ie  F/ammiantMy.]  A  road  made 
uy  Caius  Flaniiiiins,  colleague  of  Lepi- 
dus,  from  Rome  to  Ariminuro. 

6S.  fThen  he  boasted  fUnueif,]  Jactare 
it  alicui  signifies  to  recommend,  to  in- 


sinuate one's  self  into  the  favour  or  good 
graces  of  another ;  as  when  a  man  ia 
courting  his  mistress.  By  ipse,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  isterpretation  of  thii 
passage,  we  must  understand  the  «m- 
petok-  Nero. 

63.  Capadtnu  waxen  tablett."}  These 
are  here  called  oeras ;  sometimes  they 
are  called  oeratas  tabellas,  because  they 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  covered  over 
with  wax,  on  which  the  ancients  wrotv 
with  the  point  of  a  sharp  instrument, 
caUed  Stylus,  (see  Hoa.  Kb.  i.  sat.  x.  U 
72. )  it  had  a  blunt  end  to  rub  out  with. 
They  made  up  pocket-books  with  these. 

64.  CroU'Wap  J  Juvenal  means,  thatc 
miu  might  please  himself  by  filling  a 
large  book  with  the  objecta  of  satiiw 
which  he  meeta  in  passing  along,  the 
street.  Quadrivium  property  means  a 
place  where  four  ways  meet,  and  whera 
there  are  usually  most  people  passing— 
a  proper  stand  &r  observation. 

— {>a  a  suth  neck.]  i  c.  In  a  litter 
carried  by  six  slaves,  who  bear  the  polea 
on  the  shoulder,  and  leaning  against  the 
side  of  tha  neck.  These  were  called 
heiaphori,  from  Gr.  c^,  six,  and  (pi^iw, 
tobear  or  carry.     See  sat.  viL  1.  141.  n. 

65'  JCipued,  jc]  Carried  openly  to 
and  fro,  here  and  there,  through  the 
public  streets,  having  no  shame  for  what 
he  had  done  to  enrich  himself. 

66.  The $vpme  Mmcenas.]  Bythls.it 
appears,  that  Mscenas  was  given  to  k- 
ziness  and  efieminacy.    See  sat.  xii,  1. 29. 

Horace  calls  him  Malthinus,  from 
futXBttK^y  which  xlenotop  softness  and 
effemiuacy.'  See  Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat.ii.  1. 25. 

67.  ^  signer,  j  c.  ]  Signator  signifies  a 
sealer  or  signer  of  contracts  or  wills. 
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The  Flaminian  way :   for  the  boy  Automedon  waa  holding  the 

reins, 
When  he  boasted  himself  to  his  cloaked  mistress. 

Doth  it  not  hke  one  to  fill  cajmcLous  waxen  tablets  in  the 

middle  of  a 
Cross- way — when  how  can  be  carried  on  a  sixth  neck 
(Here  and  there  exposed,  and  in  almost  a  naked  chair^  65 

And  much  resembling  the  supine  Maecenas) 
A  signer  to  what  is  false  ;  who  himself  splendid  and  happy 
Has  made,  with  small  tables,  and  with  a  wet  gem  ? 
A  potent  matron  occurs,  who  soft  Calenian  wine 
About  to  reach  forth,  her  husband  thirsting,  mixes  a  toad, .    70 
And,  a  better  Locusta,  instructs  her  rude  neighbours, 
Through  fame  and  the  people,  to  bring  forth  their  black  hua« 

bands. 
Dare  something  worthy  the  narrow  Gyarse,  or  a  prison, 


Here  it  means  a  spedes  of  cheat,  who 
bnposed  fiOae  wiUs  and  testaments  on  the 
heirs  of  the  deceaaed,  supposed  to  be 
made  in  their  own  favour,  or  in  favour  of 
others  with  whom  they  ^ared  the  spoiL 
See  sat.  z.  L  556.  and  note.  Some  snp^ 
poee  thb  to  be  particularly  meant  of  Ti- 
geUjnus,  a  fkvourite  of  Nero's,  who  poi- 
soned three  uncles,  and,  by  forging  their 
wilb^  made  himself  heir  to  all  they  had. 

68.  Btf  small  tables,']  Short  testaments, 
•ontained  in  a  few  words.  Comp.  note. 
QaL65. 

•  A  fBet  gem,'}  u  e,  A  seal,  which 
was  cnt  on  some  precious  stone,  worn  in 
•  TTDg  on  .the  finger,  and  occasionally 
made  use  of  to  smI  deeds  or  wills — this 
Ifaey  wetted  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking 
to  ic  This  was  formerly  known  among 
our  forefathers  by  the  name  of  a  seal- 
ling. 

69.  A  potent  matron  occurr.]  Another 
mbjcct  of  satire  the  poet  here  adverts 
to,  namely,  women  who  poison  tlieir 
hosbands,  and  this  with  impunity.     The 

.  particalar  person  here  alluded  to,  nnder 
the  description  of  matrooa  potens,  was, 
pfobably,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Clau- 
dius, who  poisoned  her  husband,  that 
die  might  make  her  son  Nero  emperor. 
•—— Occurs.]  Meets  you  in  the  public 
street,  and  thus  occurs  to  the  observation 
«f  the  sathrist,  Comp.  L  65,  4. 

69.  Calenian  wine.]  Calenum  was  a 
city  fak  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  famous 
Ibr  a  soft  kind  of  wine. 

70,  Abomito  reach /orih.'l  Porrectura 


— the  husband  "Ais  supposed  to  be  ao 
thirsty,  as  not  to  etamine  the  coiitenta 
of  the  dratught ;  of  this  she  avails  herself^ 
by  reaching  to  him  some  Calenian  wine, 
with  poison  in  it,  which  was  extracted 
from  a  toad. 

11,  A  better  Loauta.J  This  Locusta 
was  a  vile  woman,  skilful  in  preparing 
poisons.  She'  helped  Nero  to  poison 
Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  and 
Measalina  ;  and  Agrippina  to  dispatch 
Claudius.  The  woman  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal,  L  69.  he  here  styles,  melior 
Locusta,  a  better  Locusta,  i.  e.  more 
skilled  hi  poisoning  than  even  Locusta 
herself. 

-•"^iTer  rude  neighbours.]  i,  e.  Un- 
act]\jahited,  and  unskilled  before,  in  this 
diabolical  art. 

72.  Through  fa  tne  and  the  people,]  Set- 
ting all  reputation  and  public  report  at 
deBance;  not  caring  what  people  should 
say. 

—To  bring  firth.'J  For  burial — 
which  efierrepecuuarly  means.  See  Txs. 
And.  act.  i.  sc.  i.  L  90 

72.  Black  huMbands]  Their  corpses 
turned  putrid  and  black,  with  the  effects 
of  the  poibon. 

75.  Dare:]  u  e.  Attempt— presume— » 
be  not  afraid — ^to  commiL 

Something.]  Some  atrocious  crime, 
worthy  of  exile,  or  imprisonment. 

r*-^  The  narrow  Gifarts  ]  Gyaras  waa 
an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  small,  her*- 
ren,  and  desolate,  to  which  criiBinak> 
were  banished. 
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Si  vis  esse  aliquis  :  ProbItas  lavdatuk,  et  alget. 
Criminibus  debent  hortos,  preetoria,  niensas, 
Argentum  vetus,  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 
Que^  patitur  dormire  nur&s  corrupter  avaree  ? 
Quern  sponsae  turpes,  et  praetextatus  adulter  ? 
Si  natura  negat,  tacit  indignatio  versum, 
Qualemcuhque  potest :  quales  ego,  vel  Cluvienus. 
Ex  quo  Deucalion^  nimbis  tollentibus  aequor, 
Na?igio  montem  ascendit,  sortesque  poposcit^ 
Paulatiroque  aniin&  caluerunt  mollia  saxa, 
Et  maribus  nudas  odtendit  Pyrrha  puellas  : 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  yotum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas^ 
Gauaia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago, libelli. 
Et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia  ?  quando 
Major  avaritise  patuit  sinus  ?  alea  quando 
Hos  animos  ?  neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 


75 


80 


85 


74*  J^you  would  be  somebodjf.1 1.  e.  If 
ywx  would  make  yourself  taken  notice 
of,  asapenonof  eonicquence,  at  Rome. 
A  severe  reflection  on  certain  faTouritet 
of  the  emperor,  who»  by  being  infomers, 
and  by  other  scandalous  actions,  had 
enriched  themselTes. 

— i>o6try  isffraised,  j-c.  ]  This  seems 
•  proverbial  saying,  and  applies  to  what 
goes  b^ore,  as  weU  as  to  what  fbUows, 
wherein  the  poet  is  shewing,  that  vice 
was,  in  those  days,  the  only  way  to 
riches  and  honours.  Honesty  and  in- 
nocence will  be  commended*  but  those 
who  possess  them  be  left  to  starvcb 

Gardens.2  «•  ^  Pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful retreats,  where  they  had  gardens  of 
great  taste  and  expenee. 

^^^Palacei.'}  The  word  pra»toria  de- 
notes noblemen's  seats  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  palaces  of  great  men  in 
the  city. 

— —  2\i3fet]  Made  of  iwrj,  nunble, 
and  other  expensive  materials. 

76.  Old  tUverJ}  Ancient  plate— very 
valuable  on  account  of  the  workman^ 
ship. 

jd  goat  ttandmgf  ^e  ]  The  figure 

of  a  goat  in  curious  has  relief— which 
animal,  as  sacred  to  Bacchus,  was  very 
usually  expressed  on  drinking  cups. 

77.  Wham.]i,e.  Which  of  the  poets, 
or  writers  of  satire,  can  be  at  rest  from 
writing,  or  withhold  his  satiric  rage  ? 

Th€  Corrupter*']  %  e.  The  fiuher, 

who  takes  advantage  of  the  love  of  mo- 
nqr  in  hb  ion's  wi£^  to  d^baucb  to«  ^ 


78.  Bamtpmm^l  Lewd  and  adulter* 
ous  wives. 

ThewMejfimn(tadvUgrer.'\Vr9^ 

textatus,  i,  «.  the  youth,  not  having  laid 
aside  the  prattextata,  or  gown  worn  by 
boys,  sons  of  the  nobility,  till  seventeen 
years  of  agfr— -yet,  in  this  eariy  period  o^ 
life,  initiated  into  the  practice  of  adul- 
teiy. 

79.  /nd^gnofton  makee  verse.]  Forcei 
one  to  write,  however  naturally  without 
talents  for  it. 

80.  Smeh  as  I,  or  Chimemti»2  '«  «> 
Make  or  write.  Hie  poet  names  him. 
self  with  Cluvienus,  (some  bad  poet  of 
his  time,)  thatiie  might  the  more  freely 
satirixe  him,  which  he  at  the  same  timo 
does,  the  more  severely,  by  the  compari- 
son. 

81.  From  the  thne  that  Deuealum.} 
This  and  the  three  following  lines  relate 
to  the  history  of  the  deluge,  as  described 
by  Ovid.   See  Met.  Ub.  i.  1.  864—315. 

88.  Atcendedtkemountaini  {«.]  AU 
ludii^  to  Orid : 

Mofu  tN  wertMui  petit  ardmut  attrn 

duobus, 
Nomme  Pamitmu*-^ 
Hie  nil  DeuMikfi^  (nam  ottterot  tete* 

rat  €equorJ 
Cum  comorte  tori  parvd  rate  veetua  ad' 

.^^^Jtkedjor  lots.]  Sortes heremeant 
the  oracles,  or  billets,  on  which  the  aiv- 
swcrs  of  the  gods  were  written.  Ovid, 
(uU  fupn,)  I.  967,  8.  repraacnts  Deu. 
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If  you  would  be  somebody.  .  Faobity  t$  fkamsd  and 

8TABTE8  WITH  COLD. 

To  crimes  they  owe  gardens,  palaces,  tables,  75 

Old  8ilver,-and'a  goat  standing  on  tlie  outside  of  cups. 
Whom  does  the  .corrupter  of  a  covetous  daughier«in*Uw  suf- 
fer to  sleep? 
Whom  base  spouses,  and  the  noble  young  adulterer  ? 
If  nature  denies,  indignation  makes  verse. 
Such  as  it  can  :  such  as  1,  or  Cluvienus*  80 

From  the  time  tliat  Deucalion  (the  showers  lifting  up  the  .sea) 
Ascended  the  mountain  with  his  bark,  and  asked  for  lots. 
And  the  soft  stones  by  little  and  litde  grew  warm  with  life, 
And  Pyrrha  shewed  to  males  naked  damsels, 
Whatever  men  do— desire,  fear,  anger,  pleasure,  85 

Joys,  discourse — is  the  composition  of  my  little  book. 
And  when  was  there  a  more  fruitful  plenty  of  vices  ?  when 
Has  a  greater  bosom  of  avarice  lain  open  ?  when  the  die 
These  spirits? — they  do  not  go,  with  purses  accompanying. 


,  nd  his  vif^  J^prliB,  resqWing  to 
go  Id  die  Hefnple  of  the  goddew  Tbeniii. 
to  htquire  in  whtX  i|uum«r  mankind 
ibovid  be  restored. 

And  1. 3S1«.  MjOto  Dee  est,  fortvp^ 


Agein,  t  989.  Verbe  dat9  tortis. 

To  this  Juveqid  aUiides  in  this  line; 
therein  sortes  m»f  be  render^df  o^a- 
cqlaranswerk 

83.  3^  io^  sionei,  ^e.}  When  Deu- 
calion and  Fyrrha»  ha^ng  ixinsulted  the 
uncle  bow  mankind  might  be  repaired, 
were  answered,  that  this  would  he  done 
b^  their  eastuig  the  bones  of  their  great 
mother  belund  their  backs,  they  picked 
stones  from  off  the  earth,  and  cast  them 
behind  their  ba/fkM,  and  they  became 
Wftk  aii4  iroanen. 

JuMot  ltgfide$  tua  past  vetHgh  miiitnni: 

Pmeiv  dtcrdaem  cdp^,  nittmyiK  f^D- 

rees, 
MaOirifue  mmr6,  matHtaque  dueerefor' 

fNom,  4^.  lb.  L  999— 40S. 

Hence  Juvenal  says,  mollia  saxa. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  whole  ac- 
•ooant  of  the  deluge,  given  by  Ovid,  is  a 
eomptioa  of  tfie  Mosaical  history  of 
that«TCBU  flutarphiaiiiil^onsthedoTa 


sent  out  of  the  «^ 

a&  The  ampoadm^  f-c]  Farrago 
signifias  ^  niixtuie,  an  hodge-podge,  m 
v^  |ay  of  yar^ms  things  mi^ed  together. 
The  poet  means  that  the  various  pur- 
suits, Inclinations,  actions  and  passions 
of  men,  and  all  those  human  folliea  and 
Tices,  which  have  existed,  and  bave  been 
increasing,  ever  since  the  flood,  are  tbe 
soljects  6i  his  satires. 

88.  JSoioM  ^oiiarice.]  A  metaphorical 
allusion  to  the  sail  of  a  ship  when  ex- 
panded to  the  wind^  the  centre  whereof 
is  called  sinus,  the  boeom.  The  larger 
the  sail,  and  the  more  open  and  spread 
it  is,  the  greater  thfi  capacity  of  tbf  bo- 
som for  receiving  the  wind,  and  the  more 
powerfully  is  the  ship  driven  on  through 
tbe  sea. 

Thus  avarice  spreads  itself  far  and 
wide ;  it  catches  the  inclinations  of  men, 
aa  the  sail  the  wind,  and  thus  it  drives 
them  on  in  a  full  course  when  more 
than  at  present?  says  the  poet. 

-— rTAtf  dw.]  A  chief  instrument  of 
gaming;  put  here  for  gaming  itaelf. 
MsToy. 

89«  Tk€8B  tphriU,'}  Animus  signifies 
spirit  or  courage ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
are  to  understand  it  here.  As  if  the  poet 
said,  whep  was  gaming  so  encouraged? 
or  when  had  games  of  haxard,  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law,  (except  only 
during  the  aattinialia,)  the  courage  to 
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Ad  casum  tabulse,  positft  sed  luditur  arcft. 
Praelia  quanta  illic  dispeliaatore,  videbis 
ilrmigero !  simplesne  furor  sestertia  centum 
Perdere,  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  seryo  ? 
Quia  totidem  erexit  villas  ?  quia  fercula  septem 
Secreto  cccnayit  avus  ?  nunc  sportula  priino 
Limine  panra  sedet,  turbie  rapienda  to^tee. 
Ille  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit,  et  trepidat  ne 
Stippositus  venias,  ac  (Ubo  nomine  poscas : 
Agnitus  accipies.    Jubet  a  prapcone  vocari 
Ipsos  Trojugenas ;  nam  vexant  limen  et  ipsi 
I^obiscum  :  da  Praetori,  da  deinde  Tribuno. 


00 
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100 


r  lo  cpcn  and  freqaeirtly  is  they 
Tnow  ?  The  tcntenoe  is  eUipCioaU  and 
mvH  be  supplied  with  habui^  or  soma 
ether  Terb  of  the  kind»  to  govern,  hoa 


Gaming  has  now  gotten  to  such  an  ex- 
trmTagant  height,  tibat  gamesters  are  not 
content  to  play  for  what  can  be  carried 
in  thdr  parses,  but  stake  a  whole  chest 
of  money  at  a  time ;  this  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  word  posita*  Pono  wouob^ 
times  signifies,  laying  a  wager,  putting 
down  as  a  stake.  See  an  example  of  this 
aenae*  ftom  Plautus,  Aiirsw.  pono,  No.  5. 

91.  Hew  man^  bmttleh  j;e,}  t.  e. 
How  many  attacks  on  one  another  ft 
play. 

— ^7%«  HemardJi  DMpeiiiatur  s^gni- 
Hes  a  dispenser,  a  steward,  ona  that  lays 
oot  money,  a  i 


$8.yfrmoKr-6eaf«r.lTbearm%erii 
servants  who  followed  their  masters  with 
their  shields,  and  other  ann%  when  they 
want  to  fight.  The  poet  still  earries  on 
the  metaphor  of  pnslia  in  the  preceding 
line.  There  ganning  is  compared  to 
lighting;  here  he  humoMroudy  calls  the 
steward  the  armour-bearer,  as  supplying 
bis  master  with  money,  a  neeeanry  wea- 
pon at  a  gaminff^table,  to  stake  at  play, 
instead  of  keeping  and  dispensing  it,  or 
Uying  it  out  for  the  usual  and  honest 
ttzpenaes  of  the  fiunily. 

-— —  Simple  mailneMS.  j-c]  All  this  is 
a  species  of  madness,  but  not  without 
a  mixture  of  injury  and  mischief;  and 
therefore  may  be  reckoned  something 
more  than  mere  madness,  where  such 
immense  sums  are  thrown  away  at  a 
gaming-table,  .as  that  the  servants  of 
ikm  family  caa*i  be 


decent  neceasaiiea.  The  Romaat  bad 
their  sestertius  and  sestertium.  The  lat* 
ter  is  here  meant,  and  contains  1000  of 
the  former,  which  was  worth  about  1^ 
See  1. 106.  n. 

98.  jUtanoigweae^,4:e.]Thepaek 
here  puts  one  instance,  for  many,  of  tha 
niinoua  eon8«|uences  of  gaming. 

Juvenal,  by  this,  severely  oensorae 
the  gamesters,  who  had  rather  lose  a 
large  sum  at  the  dice,  than  lay  it  out 
for  the  comfort,  happraasa,  and  deceat 
mahit^nanoe  of  their  families, 

94.  A)  aumy t«bi.lHouaesofpleaBura 
for  the  summer  season.  These  wera 
uaoaUy  bailt  and  Annished  at  a  vast  ex« 
pence.  The  poet  having  inveighed 
against  their  squandering  at  the  gaming- 
table, now  attacks  their  luxury,  and  pro. 
digaKty  in  other  respects;  and  than, 
the  exoessEva  meanness  into  which  thej 
were  sunk. 

95.  9un^  m  teeret,  {«.]  The  ancient 
Roman  nobility,  in  order  to  shew  thefar 
muniicence  and  hospitality,  used,  at 
certain  times,  to  make  an  handsome  and 
splendid  entertainment,  to  which  thej 
invited  thdr  clients  and  dependents. 
Now  they  shnt  out  these,  and  provided 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  for  them- 
aalvea  only,  which  they  sat  down  to  in 
private.  Which  of  our  «p?estoc»,  eaya 
tda  poet,  did  th^  % 

— ^ow  a  iUUe  batkei,  4[-c.]  SportaIa» 
a  little  bmdi^  pr  pannier,  made  of  a 
kind  of  broom  odlcd  sportum.  Kxv- 
HBT,  Antiq.  p.  S75.  In  this  were  put 
victuals,  and  some  srnaU  sums  of  money^ 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  clients  and 
dependents  at  the  outvrisrd  door  of  tha 
house,  who  were  no  longer  invited,  aa 
fonacrly,  lo  the  entartaiMneal  wiliuiu 
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To  the  chance  of  the  table,  but  a  chest  being  put  down  is 

played  for.  90 

How  many  battles  will  you  see  there,  the  steward 
Armour-bearer !  it  is  simple  madness  an  hundred  sestertia 
To  lose,  and  not  siYe  a  coat  to  a  ragged  servant? 
Who  lias  erected  so  many  villas  ?     What  ancestor  on  seven 

dishes 
Has  supped  in  secret  ?   Now  a  little  basket  at  the  first  95 

Threshold  is  set,  to  be  snatched  by  the  gowned  crowd. 
But  he  first  inspects  the  face,  and  trembles^  lest 
Put  in  the  place  of  another  you  come,  and  ask  in  a  &lse  name. 
Acknowledged  you  will  receive.    He  commands  to  be  called  bj 

the  crier 
The  very  descendants  of  the  Trojans :  for  even  they  molest  the 

threshold  JOO 

Together  virith  us :  ^^  Give  to  the  Prsetor-^then  give  to  the 

«  Tribune." 


96.  To  be  maieked,  fc-}  t  e  Eagerly 
tfeaved  by  the  hungry  poor  c]ieut% 
who  crowded  about  the  door. 

^—2Vgiiwn0tf  crowd.]  The  common 
lort  of  people  were  called  turba  togata* 
ftom.  the  gowna  fhey  wore»  by  which 
they  were  diftiiiguiihed  ftom  the  higher 
•oru   See  note  before  on  1,  J. 

97.  But  he.1  u  e.  The  penon  who 
diMribatei  the  dole. 

— —  Firtt  ifupecU  the  face,1  That  he 
may  be  ccrtam  of  the  penon  he  givea 
to. 

And  frvmMet.}  At  the  apprehen- 

aion  of  boipg  severely  reprored  by  hie 
maiter,  the  great  man,  if  he  should  make 
a  mistake,  by  giving  people  who  assume 
a  false  name,  and  pretend  themselves  .to 
be  clients,  when  they  are  not. 

99.  AcknowUdged,(^c.']  Agnitus,owned« 
acknowledged,  as  one  from  whom  the 
dole  is  provided 

Perhaps,  in  better  days,  when  the 
dicnts  mad  dependents  of  great  men 
wcM  invited  to  partake  of  an  entertain- 
ment within  doors,  there  was  a  sportula, 
or  dole-basket,  which  watf  distributed,  at 
large,  to  the  poor,  at  the  doors  of  great 
men's  bouses.  Now  limes  wi»re  altered ; 
no  fiiritstion  of  cHents  to  feast  within 
doors,  and  no  distribution  of  doles,  to  the 
poor  at  large,  without:  none  now  got  any 
^ng  here  but  the>ze]uded  clients,  and 
-what  they  got  was  distributed  with  the 
utmost  cautiopi,  L  97,  S« 

VOU  I, 


-r—  Be  comffunule  to  be  caUed,"]  t.  #• 
Summoned,  called  together.  The  pock 
la  now  abont  to  inveigh  against  th« 
meanness  of  many  of  the  nobles  and 
magistrates  of  Rome,  who  could  sufier 
themselves  to  be  summoned  by  the 
commoil  crier,  in  order  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  dole-basketa. 

100.  The  very  detoendatUe  of  the  Tre* 
Jans,'}  Ipsos  Trojugenas;  from  Troja, 
or  Trojanus  and  gigno.  The  very  peo« 
pie,  says  he,  who  boast  of  their  descent 
from  iEneas  and  the  ancient  Trojans* 
who  first  came  to  settle  in  Italy ;  even 
these  are  so  degenerate,  as  to  come  and 
scramble,  as  it  were,  among  the  poor,  for 
a  part  of  the  sportula.  l^e  word  ipsoa 
makes  the  sarcasm  the  stronger. 

100.  Molest  the  threshold.^  Crowd 
about  it,  and  are  very  troublesomew  So 
Hon.  lib.  i.  saL  viii.  1.  18. — hunc  vexara 
locum. 

101.  fFUh  ta.]  Avec  nous  autres,  aa 
the  French  say. 

— Gwe  to  the  Pnetar  ]  In  Juvenal'e 
time  this  was  a  title  of  a  chief  magistrate* 
something  like  tbelord-mayorof  LK>ndaiq; 
he  was  called  Pnetor  Urbanus,  and  had 
power  to  judge  matters  of  law  between 
citizen  and  citisen.  This  seems  to  be 
the  officer  here  meant:  but  for  a  further 
account  of  the  Praetor,  see  Ainsw. 
Prittar. 

lOl.  The  Tribune*^  A  chief  officer  in 
Rome.    The  tribune^  at  their  iSjit  ioe-. 
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Sed  Ubertinus  prior  est :  prior,  inquit,  ego  adsum  : 
Cur  timeam,  dubitemve,  iQCum  deTendere  i  quamvis 
NatU3  ad  £u)>Urateni,  isoUes  quod  in  aure  fenestra 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  neg^m  :  sed  quinque  t^bern^e 
.QiMdriagetHa  mrant :  quid  confert  purpum  ma^Ms 
Optandum,  si  Laurefnti  custodit  in  agro 
iQonductus  Corvinus  ov^s  f   ^go  po^ideo  plum 
Pallante^  et  Licinis  :  expectant  ej^o  Tjribu^. 
Vincant  divitix ;  K^ro  nee  iqedat  lipnorl 
JN^uper  in  banc  iirbem  pedib^  qjui  venert^t  aU^ia : 

guandoquiiWin  in^  no6.s9.ncti5aiiaadivUv(^r4WM 
[ajestas :  etsi,  funesta  Pecunia,  templo 
Nondum  l)ebxta99  nuUas  mimniAnun  lei^mus  AmSf 
,Ut  colitur  Pax,  atque  Fides,  Victoria,  Virtus, 
i^unque  saliMto  crepiial  jC<»n«or4i^  oi^o. 
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•titution,  were  two,  aAerwards  came  to 
Jbeiep ;  they  were  Jceepen  ^  the  liber- 
Aiet  of  the  people,  agaiiist  the  enmaeb- 
mcnts  of  ^e  senate.  Tbi^  were  called 
iribunee,  because  at  ^rsA  mi  oTer  the 
three  tnbes  ef  the  people.  See  A^aW. 
^Dnbu»u$  mod  Tribus. 

Juvenal  Mdiically  represents  some 
of  the  chief  magistrstea,  and  officers  of 
the  city  as  bawling  oat  to  be  first  served 
0Ut  of  the  sportola.  / 

HOS*  The  Hberthu.]  An  enlranohised 
slave.  There  were  many  of  these  in 
Some,  who  were  very  rich  and  very 
insolent ;  of  one  of  these  we  haive  an 
•xample  here 

IsfirU,  l-c]  «•  Hold,"  says  thia 

upetarty  **  a  fceedman,  rich  as  I  am,  is 
**  before  the  pnetor;  besides  I  came 
M  first,  and  111  be  first  served.** 

103.  fTky  tkmdd  I  Jeur^j^c]  ue.  I 
am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamd  to  chal* 
lenge  the  first  place.  I  will  not  give  it 
up  to  any  body. 

103-4.  AUkvugh  bom  at  the  Euphra* 
fei.]  He  owns  that  he  was  botn  of  ser- 
vile condition,  and  canle  from  a  part  of 
the  world  from  whence  many  were  sold 
as  slaves.  The  river  Kiiphrates  took  ita 
lise  in  Armenia,  and  ran  thfough  the 
dty  of  Babylon,  which  it  divided  in  the 


104.  The  $qft  hoiet,  jfc]  The  ears  of 
all  slaves  in  the  East  were  bored,  as  a 
mark  of  thdr  servitucle.\  They  wore 
bita  of  gold  by  way  of  ear-rings ;  which 
custom  Is  ftiU  in  the  East  ladies^  and  la 


other  parts,  eveh  for  whole  nations  9 
<who  hore.pradilgiQus  h^lea  in  th^  ears, 
Mkd  pf^ar  va^t  weights  at  them.  IUt« 
sxK.    Pziv.  lib*  ^i»  c.  47« 

TlbA  epithet  ip^Uea  may,  peihaps,  inti- 
Aiatct  that  ihis  custom  was  looked  upon 
M  iUn^e  (asara^qg  us>as  a  maik  of  ef« 
femaoaej.  Or  the  poet,  by  Hypalla§e» 
says,  MoHes  in  aure  fenestm,  6w  fane* 
atrssipjnoUiaure. 

105.  Fwe  houtes.l  Tabemss  hero  may 
be  undeiatood  to  mean  shopa  or  ware- 
houses, which  were  in  the  fonim,  or 
market-place,  and  wbich,  by  reason  of 
their  situation,  were  let  to  aerchanta 
and  traders  at  a  great  rent. 

106.  Protwre  400.]  In  reekoniDg  by 
sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art  which 
may  be  understood  by  these  three  rules: 

First :  if  a  numeral  noun  agree  in. 
nnmber,'0a8e,  and  gender,  with  sestertius, 
than  it  danotes  so  many  sestertii ;  as  de^ 
cem  sestertii. 

.  Secondly  t  If  a  numeral  noun  of  an 
other  case  be  joioed  with  the  genitiv»^ 
plural  of  sestertius,  it  denotes  so  many 
thousand,  as  decern  sestertium  sigoiiiaa 
10,000  sestertii. 

Thirdly:  If  the  adverb  numeral  ba 
joined,  it  denotes  so  many  100,000:  as 
dedes  sesterti&m  signifies  ten  hundred 
thousand  sestertii.  Or  if  the  numeral 
adverb  be  put  by  itself,  the  significatioB 
is  the  same :  decies  or  vigesies  stand  for 
so  many  100^000  sestertii,  or,  as  they 
say^  so  many  hundred  sestertia. 

The  sestertium  contained  a  thoimiid 
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But  the  libertine  is  first :  I  the  first,  says  be,  am  here  present. 

Why  should  I  fear,' or  doubt  to  defend  my  place  ?  altho^ 

Bom  at  the  Euphrates,  which  the  soft  hole^  in  my  ear 

Prove,  though  I  should  deny  it:  but  five  houses  .    105 

Procure  400  (sestertia),  what  does  tlie  purple  confer  more 

To  be  wished  for,  if,  in  the  field  of  ^Aureiitmii,  Corvinus 

Keeps  hired  sheep  ?  I  possess  more 

Thaii  Pallas  and  the  Licini :  let  the  Tribunes,  tlierefore,  vmitf 

Let  riches  prevail :  nor  let  him  yield  to  the  sacredhonour,    1 10 

Wlio  lately  ^me  into  this  city  with  white  ieet : 

Since  among  us  the  majesty  of  riches  is 

Most  sacred  :  altho\  OValefurmoney!  in  a  temple 

As  yet  thou  dost  not  dweU,  we  hayfB  erected  no  altars  of  money. 

Ab  Peace  is  worshipped,  and  j^aitb,  Victoi-y,  Virtue,.  H5 

And  Concord,  which  chatters  with  a  visited  nest. 


Mitertii,  md  amoonted  to  about  17A 
16j.  5<t  of'ourinDii^.  KkiCKtt;  Ant; 
»74;  5. 

After  400,    ^adriiig«iit%    iciC^rtlc' 
annt  be  understood;  a^coftfing-  to  Ule 
thifdrale  a»bv^ 

The  freedman  bhig^'thatthe  retittor 
hii  hooKtt  brought  falui  in  400  'seMertiA, 
wUdrWasa  kViIglit^s  eaUM^. 

What  don  ike  smtfU,  ^c."]  Tbe* 

rbbesof  the  ndbiffty  an<ftnagi8trfttes  were 
d^eorated   ^th'   pttr|jle.     He    means, 
that,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  hb  wa^' 
boni  avlave,  addeaiheto  IfoAeiu  sach, 
(and  if  h^  were  to  deny  it,   tlie  hole)" 
in    his  ears  would   prove*  it,)  yet  be 
wfta  now' a' fi^ee  citizen  of  Rome,  pos- 
tered of  a  largjet  private  fortune  than ' 
thl»  prvtor  or  the  tribunb.      What  can 
even  a  paci^iciao  wish  for  more  ?  Ihdeed; 
••  when'  I   ate  a  nobleman  reddtfed  to 
«  keep  sbeep'fiir  his  U^elihobd,  I '  cannot ' 
'•perceive' any  great  advantage  be  de- 
«'Tivea  fromhn  noMIity;  what  can  it, 
«'  at  b^  confer,  bey6nd  Wh«t  I  'pos^ 
'*  sete?** 

107.  Corvbmi.'l  One  of  the  nobte  fa. 
mily  of  the  Corvint,  but  so  reduced,  that 
b^  was  obliged  to  keep  sheep,  as  an  hi»td 
shei^erd,'  near  Laurentuih,  iil'  his  own' 
luftive  country.  Laurentum  b  a  city  of ' 
July,  now  called  Santo  Lorenzo. 

lOd.  Pafku.^  A  freedman  of  dau- 
dius. 

Tht  Xtctiu.]  The  name  of 'seve- 
ral rich  men,  patficblilrty  of  a  freedman 
ofAugnatus;  and  of  Liciaius  CrailU% 
^ho  was  Bumidled  Dit^. 


110.  Let  riches  prevail]  Viiiaant 
overcome',  diffeAt  «r  orher  ptvtenrffoAs* 

SadredhondUr,']  Meaning  the  trf« 

buni^;  whose  oQbew^  held'so'sAh^ 
ttoil?-if4uiy  onehbit  atrfbUn«;  hk^'liM' 
was  devoted  to  Jupiter;  and  hat'fihttilf' 
wU  t6  be  sold-  af  the  temple  of  Cere^.    . 

111.  mth  vfh^e  fi^"}     ItwWrtB*' 
custom,    When  fofdgii^abii^'^^^n«'ez« 
posed  ^'sat«;  <td  wliiten  ovef'  ti^lr  na« 
kedfeet  witbrthalk;    Thi^wttrtiife  token 
by  wMcb  they  W^rerkbbWn. 

1 1 2:  The  nte^cttyrffichet  ]  IiMttlAemg 
their  great  and  universal  6way  amon^ 
men,  particularly  a*  Rbme,  in'its'Cor- 
rnpt  sutb;  wtiet^  eVM^  thing  was  v«nal» 
which  made  thdm  reTer«nced,'and  aU 
mOfit  adored.'  Tills  idtimates  to9  the 
commiind  aft d' dominion  which  th(} 'rich 
assumed'  over  others,  ahd'  the'  s^^'imi^ 
portahce  whitfi  they' atstimed'to' them- 
selves ;  a  nouble'instance  of  wblcfa  tLp» 
pears  in  this  impudent  freedmait. 

115.  Baieful  monei/.]  i.  e.  DestruA^r^ 
the  occaiAon  of  many  cruel  an4' ruinbns 
de^s. 

114.  Altimof  3fMMf.]  Ce,  Kd  tem- 
ple dedicated,  no  altars  called  artf'ntim- 
morum,  9a  having  sacrifices  ciibred*  on 
th^m  to  riches^  as  there  were  to  peace, 
fahh,  concord,  &c. 

116.  Which  chaUert,  ^-e.]  Crepito 
here  signifies  tq  chatter  like  a  bird.  The 
tempieof  Concord,  at  Rome,  wai  erected 
by  TiberiUs,  at  the  request  of  his  mother 
Llvta.  About  this  birds,  such  aa 
choughs,  storks,  and  the  ltk#,  used  to 
l^itild  tbdr  n«stt.     What  thf  poet  says 
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Sed  cum  summus  honor  finito  computet  anno, 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat : 
Quid  &cient  comites,  quibus  hinc  toga,  calceus  hinc  est^ 
Etpanis,  fumusc^ue  domi  ?  densissima  centum 
Quadranteft  lectica  petit,  sequiturque  maritum 
Lianguida,  vel  praegnans,  et  circumducitur  uxor. 
Hie  petit  absenti,  notS  jam  calUdus  arte, 
pBtendens  vacuam,  et  clauaam  pro  conjuge  sellam  : 
Gallameaest,  inquit;  qitius  dimitte :  morarifl  ? 
Profer,  Gralla,  caput.    Noli  vexare,  quiescit. 

Ipse  dies  pulchro  distinguitur  ordine  rerum ; 
Sportula,  deinde  forum,  jurisque  peritus  Apollo,- 
Atque  triumphales,  inter  quas  au8ij|s  habere 
Nescio  ciuis  titulos  JSgyptius,  atque  Arabarches; 
CujuB  aa  effigiem  non  tantum  mejei%  fksest. 


190 


125 


ISO 


aUuda  to  th«  chattering  noue  made  by 
thew  birds,  particularly  when  the  old 
ones  revistted  their  nests,  after' haying 
been  out  to  seek  food  for  their  young. 
a»  Axxsw.  Salutatus,  No.  2. 

117.  3%^  highett  Aonoftn  ic-l  »,  «• 
People  of  the  fint  rank  and  dignity.     . 

——Con  compute,  4fC.]  u  e.  Can  he  so 
aonk  into  the  most  sordid  and  meanest 
•▼arice»  as  to  be  reckoning,  at  the  year's 
«nd,  what  they  have  gained  out  of 
these  doles  which  were  provided  for  the 
poor* 

119*  7%e  attendantif  4|-c.]  The  poor 
clients  and  followers,  who,  by  tiiese 
doles*  are,  or  ought  to  be,  supplied  with 
clothes,  mealy  and  fire.  What  wiU  these 
do,  when  the  means  of  thehr  support  is 
thus  taken  from  them  by  great  people  ? 

-^-^From  hefKeJ]  i.  e*  By  what  they 
recdvefirom  the  dole-basket. 

— > — A  shoe.}  Shoes  to  their  fyet,  aa 
wesay. 

ISO.  Smoke  of  the  house.}  Wood,  or 
other  fuel  for  firing ;  or  firing,  as  we  say. 
The  effect,  smoke;  for  the  cause,  fire. 

MSTON, 

— OoimI  of  Utters.]  Tbe  word  den» 
sissima  here  denotes  a  ?ery  great  num- 
ber, a  thick  crowd  of  people  carried  in 
litters. 

121.  An  hundred  farthings.}  The  qu&- 
drans  wasa  Roman  coin,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  as,  in  value  not  quite  an  halfpenny 
of  our  money.  An  hundred  of  these 
were  put  into  the  sportula,  or  dole- 
basket:  and  for  a  jhare  in  this  paltry 
sum,  did  the  people  of  fiMhion  (for  such 


were  carried  in  litters)  seek  in  so  eager 
a  manner,  as  that  they  crowded  the  iery 
door  up,  to  get  at  the  sportula. 

1 22.  Is  led  (Utout.}  The  husband  lugs 
about  his  sick  or  breeding  wife  in  a  lit^ 
ter,  and  claims  her  dole 

1 25.  This  asks  for  the  absent.}  Another 
brings  an  empty  litter,  pretending  hia 
wife  is  in  it. 

— -^-Cufifimg  m  a  known  art}  i*  e». 
He  had  often  practised  this  trick  wiUi 


125.  It  is  my  Galla,}  The  supposed 
name  of  his  wife, 

126.  Put  out  pour  head.}  i.e.  Out  of 
the  litter,  that  I  may  see  you  are  there, 
says  the  dispenser  of  the  dole. 

126.  Don*t  vex  her.}  «  Pon*t  disturb 
«her,'*  replies  the  husband;  "  don*t  dis- 
**  quiet  her,  sh^  is  not  very  well,  and  is 
**  taking  a  nap."  By  these  methods  he 
imposes  on  the  dispenser,  and  gets  a 
dole  for  his  absent  wife';  though,  usually, 
npne  was  given  but  to  those  who  came 
in  person  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the 
greatest  caution  was  commonly  used.— 
Se^  1.  97,  8. 

Ttie  violent  hurry  which  this  impostor 
appears  to  be  in  (1.  125.)  was,  no  doubt, 
occasioned  by  his  fear  of  a  discovery,  if 
he  staid  too  long. 

Thus  doth  our  poet  satiripe  not  only 
the  meanness  of  the  rich  in  coming  tq 
the  spoiiula,  but  the  tricks  and  shifts 
which  they  made  use  of  to  gat  at  the 
contents  of  it. 

127.  The  day  itself  ^c.}  The  poe^ 
having  Batiriiedthemeaaavarieeofthe 
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But  whea  the  highest  honour  can  compute^  the  year  being 

finished. 
What  the  sportula  brings  in,  how  much  it  adds  to  its  accounts. 
What  will  the  .attendants  do,  to  whom  from  hence  is  a  gown^ 

from  hence  a  shoe,  1^0 

And  bread,  and  smoke  of  the  house  ?  A  thick  crowd  of  litters 
An  hundred  farthings  seek ;  and  th$  wife  follows  the  husband. 
And,  sick  or  pr^ant,  is  led  about. 
This  asks  for  the  absent,  cunning  in  a  known  art, 
Shewing  the  empty  and  shut-up  sedan  instead  of  the  wife.   194 
"  1 1  is  my  Galla,"  says  he,  "  dismiss  her  quickly:  do  you  delay  ?" 
"  Gralla  put  out  your  head'*—"  don't  vex  her — she  is  asleep.'* 
The  day  itself  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  order  of  things: 
The  sportula,    then  the  forum,    and  Apollo  learned  in   the 

law. 
And  the  triumphals :  among  which,  an  Egyptian,  I  know  not 

who. 
Has  dared  to  have  titles  :  and  an  Arabian  prffifect ;  130 

Al  whose  image  it  is  not  right  so  much  as  to  make  water. 


bigher  lort,  now  proceeds  to  ridicule 
tbeir  idJe  maaner  of  spending  time. 

ISS.  The  tporhiia  ]  See  before.  1.  95. 
Tlie  daj  began  with  attending  on  this. 

Tke  forum,]  The  common  place 
where  ooints  of  justice  were  kept,  and 
matters  of  judgment  pleaded.  Hither* 
they  next  resorted  to  entertain  them- 
sdves  with  hearing  ifae  causes  which 
were  there  debated. 

— Jpolio  learned  m  the  fav.]  Augustus 
ballt  and  dedicated  a  temple  and  library 
to  ApollOy  in  his  palace  on  mount  Bala* 
tine ;  in  which  were  large  collections  of 
law-books,  as  well  as  the  works  of  all 
the  famous  authors  in  Rome. 

Hob.  lib.  L  epist.  iiL  L  1 6,  1 7.  mea- 
tioMthis; 

Et  tangere  vUat 

Seripia  Paikamus  ^uaeunque  recepU 
ApoBo, 
But  1  should  rather  think,  that  the  poet 
means  here  the  forum  which  Augustus 
built*  where,  it  is jud,  there  was  an  iTo* 
ry  statue  of  Apquo,  which  JuTenal  re- 
presents aa  learnt  in  the  law,  from  the 
constant  pleadings  of  the  lawyers  in  that 
place.  Here  idk  people  used  to  lounge 
away  their  time. 

129«  The  triumpkaii.']  The  statues  of 
heroes,  and  kings,  and  other  great  men 
who  had  triiiinphtdoT«r  tli«  Qienuw  of 


the  state.  These  were  placed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  forum  of  Auguitti^s,  and 
in  other  public  ptf ts  €ii  the  city. 

'—'An  Egi^piiany  j-c]  Some  obscure 
low  wretch,  who,  ft>r  no  desert,  but  only 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  had  his  status 
plaeed  there. 

150.  An  Arabianprdtfect  ]  Arabarches. 
So  Pompey  is  called  by  Cic  epist.  ad 
Attic.  I.  2.  epist.  zvii.  beeauM  he  eon* 
quered  a  great  part  of  Arabia,  and  made 
it  tributary  to  Rome.  But  Juvenal 
means  here  some  infamous  character^ 
who  had  probably  been  priefect,  or  rice, 
roy,  over  that  country,  ynd  had,  by  ra« 
pine  and  eatortioo,  returned  to  Rome 
with  great  riches,  and  thus  got  a  statue 
erected  to  him,  like  the  Egyptian  above 
mentioned,  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
been  in  a  like  occupation  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  caUed  ^gyptius*  Arabarches 
—from  A{«4'  ^^  A^«S<«j  and  et^x^, 

131.  To  make  water.'}  There  was  a 
very  severe  law  on  thosie  who  did  this 
at  or  near  the  images  of  great  men. 
Tliis  our  poet  turns  into  a  jest  on  the 
statues  above  mentioned.  Some  are  for 
giving  the  line  another  turn,  as  if  Juv*. 
nal  meant,  that  it  was  right,  or  lawful, 
not  only  to  do  this,  non  tantum  mejere, 
but  something  worse.  But  I  take  the 
ftm  Uiterpretatloa  to  bo  the  tense  of 
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Tesrti&ulis  abeunt  veteres,  lassique  clientes, 
Yotaque  deponuut  quanquani  longissima  ccerim 
Spes  liomini :  caule»  miseris,  atque  ignis  etnendus* 

Sptima  syl varum  interea,  f)elagique  vorabit 
ex  liorum,  vacuisque  toris  tantum  ipsejacebit: 
Nani  de  tot  pulchris,  eilatis  orbibus^  et  tltin 
Antiqnis,  una  comedunt  patrimonia  mensd. 
Nullus  jam  parasitus  erit :  sed  quis  feret  istas 
ZiUxuriiB  sordes  ?  quanta  est  gufa,  quae  sibi  totos ; 
Ponit  apros,  animal  propter  oonvivia  natum  ? 
Poena  tamen  preesens,  cum  tu  deponis  amictus 
Tui^idus,  et  crudumpavonem  in  balnea  portas : 
Uinc  aubitsB  mortes,  atque  intestata  fienectu^ 


m 


uo 


the  antbor,  by  which  hewouMintiisiate* 
#iat  the  statues  of  such  vile  people  were 
not  ODly  erected  among  ihose  pf  great 
neir^  but  were  actually  protected,  like 
them,  from  all  marks  of  indignity.  So 
Psas.  sat.  i.  I.  113.  8acer  est  locus,  ile 
j|repbaiii»  eitra  mejile. 

IJS*  TheoitI  and  IvrAidXbvto.]  The 
clieuts  were  retainers,  or  dependents,  on 
great  men,  who  beoune  their  patrons  : 
to  these' the  events  paid  all  rtrarence, 
honour,  and  obeenrancftt  Xhepatronsr 
•n  their  p«rt,  afforded  th«n»  theiv  into- 
Kst,  protection,  and  defence.  They  also, 
£n  better  times)  made  entertainmBnta>  ft» 
which-  they  invited  th^ir  cU^wits.'  Se* 
before,  note  on  1.  95*  Httre  the  poor 
dienta  ara  reprasented  ik  wearied  out 
with  wailing,  in  long  expertation  of  9^ 
supper,  and  going  a«^4  in  despair,  un- 
der their  diaappointasent.  Cliens  is  do- 
lived  ^m  Greek  x^im^  celebfo»  cele* 
brem  reddo ;  for  it  was  no  small  part  <ef 
f  ftlieir  business  to  flatter  and  praise  thck 
patrona, 

restituiit,']  The  porches,  or  en- 
tries of  great  men's  houses. 

VMibulitm  ante  ^sum^  primoque  in 
limvie.  ViRQ.  iEn.  it  1.  469. 

154,  ^oC-Asr6«.]  Cauljs  properly  de- 
note* tlie  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb,  and 
by  Synecdoche,  any  kind  of  pouhecb, 
eRpeciaUy  ccdewort^  or  cabbage.  See 
iViMswi  Gaulis*  No.  8. 

— To  be  boughi.}  Tlie  hungry  wretches 
go  from;  the  palron*s  deor^  in  order  to- 
kiyout  the  poor  pittance  which  they 
may  have  recoTtd  finpi»  lb«  spovtuia  in- 


some  kind  of  pot«herbs,  and  In  buyug^ 
a  little  fird^Wood,  in  ordef  to  dress  them 
for  a  scanty  meal. 

The  poetseeftis  to  mentientftis  hf 
way  of  contrast  to  what  follows. 

135.  Their  lord,]  u  e.  The  patron  of 
these  clients.  Bex  not  pnly  signifies  a 
king,  but  any  great  or  rich  man:  so  a- 
patron.  See  Jut.  sat.  v.  K  14.  This- 
from  the  power  and  dominion  which  ho- 
exercised  over  his  clients.  Hence,  aa* 
well  aafrora  bis  protection  and  care  over 
them,  he  was  called  palronus,  from  thf 
Greek'  TiKt(«#,  m^,  from  jr«MDf •  »  fa- 
therk 

-^^Mmnwhaetlu  e*  VHiile the  poor 
clients  are  forced  to  take*  up  with  a>  few 
boded  ooleworts. 

— — 7%e^6eif  tkmg^  oftJUw^odh  ^p.}. 
Thewnodsare  to  bo rsniorked Ibr  tho 
choioost  game,  and  the  saa  for  the  finest 
sorts  of  fisfa^  to  sattafy  tbepatron*s  ghiu 
tony:  these  he  will  devour,  without  ask- 
ing any  bbdy  to  partake  with  him. 

136.  On  ihe  emjdy  hed»»'\  Th«  BomWM 
lay  along  on  beds,  or  couches,  at  their 
meals.  Several  of  these  beds  are  hera 
supposed  to  be  round  the  table  which 
were  formerly  occupied^  by  his  fiienda 
and  clients,  but  tb^.  are  now  vacant— 
not  a  single  guest  is  invited  to  oocn^ 
them,  or  to  partake  of  the  eataitainment 
with  this  selfish  gluttoni 

1«7.  DUkeo*']  Wliich  were  round,  i^ 
an  orbicular  shape;  henoa  called  orbes. 

BeaiUiful^  Of*  a  beauUful  pat- 

teniP— aocient^Taluable  for  their  anti- 
quity ;  made,  pi«bably,  l^nso«»e  arti^ 
ofjQl44hii9, 
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The  old  and  tired  clients  jo  itway  from  the  vestibules, 

And  lay  aside  their  wishes^  altho'  the  man  Jhas  bad  a  i!ery 

long 
Expectation  of  a  sup^Kr ;  pot-berbs  for  xbe  wretches^  And  fiiD 

is  to  be  bojugbt. 
Meanwhile  their  lord  will  devour  th^  beat  ihiogs  of  the  wooda, 

and  of  the  .sea)  1S5 

And  he  only  will  lie  on  the  ^mpty  beds : 
For  from  so  manjr  b^utiful^  aud  wideband  ancient  dishes, 
They  devour  patrimonies  :at  one  meal. 
There  will  now  be  op  pcitxaite :  but  who  will  bear  that 
Filthiness  of  luxury?  bow  great  is  the  guUet,  which,  for  itself 

puts  140 

Whole  bparsy  an  animal  born  for  (easts? 
Yet  there  is  a  present  punishmwt,  when  you  put  off  your  clotbQ% 
Turgiid»  and  ^oarry  ai>  indicted  p^coNi^c  to  Uke  baths : 
Hence  sudden  drajths^  and  intestate  old  age. 


M-vhkh  (by  Itf^top.)  Mffl^s  here  for 
Wlmt  it  iiet  vpon  it.  Tb,u9  lb#y  wvAe 
nod  4exqur  their  ettaXfiB  ^  fhJ9  ahomir 
sable  end  telfiah^ghijaanj. 

15%  JlTo  JMWPM^]  Vvm  Wft^*,  HfJur, 
•■d  nrey,  filed. 

Tbcae  wete  a  kind  of  jfitw,  4iQd  flei- 
tnen,  nrbd  wmn  fteqeeetiy  ianfted  to 
the  tablea  e#liie  gnet;  ead  wfaOr  iMiMd. 
hid  this  !■  view,  when  they  Battered 
md  paid  their  court  to  them.  Tereiwe, 
io  his  Eumich,  hae  gisaa  a  aaoat  spi- 
rited and  maeterly  specimen  of  paia* 
■tes,  io  hia  hunailable  ehareccer  of  Gaa- 
the. 

Sot  eoiUfeft  were  the  great  into  the 
BMane^  avarice,  and  into  the  moat  sor- 
did  liunry,  that  they  oould  gormandiae 
by  Acaaelvea,  without  eren  iorifting  a 
peiarite  to  Pettier  or  dirett  then,  l/hu 
who,  efen  though  a  patarite,  would  en* 
dare  (leret)  such  a  eight? 

14a  FUUaneu  of  lusmty,]  fiordes, 
atirinB^r;  ahappy  ward  to  dewribe  the 
beasUineie  of  sueh  glntteuy  wiUi  legard 
to  the  patron  hiaMetf»  and  its  atingiBess 
and  ntggafdUnea^  with  mpeet  to  utbera. 

— ffow^rmt  ii  ik£§uM4i.]  The  glutton- 
ous appetito  of  theso  bmu. 

— pHisA  Ponit,  acts,  plaoeaoothe  ta- 
ble. 

141.  r4a/0  6Mrf,  4^c.]  ▲  whole  bear 
at  a  thne^  the  wild  boar,  capectaUy  the 


TusciOf  was  an  hjgh  ^tide  of  liwtry 
at  all  grand  entertainments.  The  word 
natum  is  here  upcd  as  the  word  natisi 
Hqt^,  lib.  I,  od.  zxvii.  ).  i.  See  aJao 
Osuf,  MetUb.  XV.  ).  117. 

Quid  mtnuMiii,  ones,  plaeUmm  petau^ 
in^ue  tueudos 

Natvx  Aommesf 

Juvenal  speaks  as  if  bean  where  .made 
and  pradaced  for  no  other  purpose  than 
ponvirial  entertsiamenls. 

i4£  J prgsetU ptmukmrntJ]  Of  such 
horrid  gluttony. 

^Put  of  yourcMUi.'}  atrip  yourself 
foriMthipg. 

143  lW^.]Turgi<hi8,swoln;  puffed 
up  with  a  fuJl  stoBiacb. 

^Jn  i$uiigetteU  peaeoeL}  Which  yen 
have  devoured,  and  which  is  crude  and 
indigested  within  you. 

^7h  the  kath£.2  It  was  the  custom  to 
bathe  before  neak;  the  contrary  wns 
veofcoaed  unwholesome,  flee  Pans.  aaft. 
ill.  1.  90^105.  and  Hoe.  £pistiib.t. 
£p.  vi.  I.  61. 

144.  SuddrndetUkM]  Apepleaies  and 
the  liJio,  which  arise^'rom  too  great  re- 
pletion. Bathing  with  a  full  stomacb 
must  be  liJcely  to  occasion  these,  by 
fosckig  the  blood  with  too  great  violeaca 
towards  the  braio. 

^Intofiaie  oid  age,}  u  e.  OU  gkittous 
thus  Suddenly  cut  oO;  vfidiottft.tiaie  Io 
make  their  wills. 
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It  nova,  nee  tristia  per  cunctas  fiibula  coenas :  145 

Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicis. 

Nil  erit  ulterius,  quod  nostris  moribus  addaC  , 

Posteritas :  eadem  cupient,  facientque  minores. 

Omwe  iw  pr^cipiti  vitium  sTETit:  utere  velis^ 

Totos  pande  sinus.     Dicas  hie  fbrsitan,  ^^  nnde  150 

^'  Ingenium  par  materise?  unde  ilia  priorum 

^^  Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 

^^  Simplicitas,  cujus  non  audeo  dicere  nomen  ? 

^  Quid  refert  dictis  ignoscat  Mutius,  an  non? 

^<  Pone  Tigellinuro,  tsBdi  Incebis  in  illd,  155 

**  Quft  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixojgutture  fument, 

^^  Et  latum  medifi  sulcum  deducis  arena. 


'^■^i^hi^ 


145.  Anew  Umy,  Src^l  A  fresh  piece 
of  ne«rs»  which  nobody  ii  aony  for. 

146.  A  funeraiU  earned  forih'l  The 
word  ducttiir  is  peculiarly  used  to  denote 
the  carrying  forth  a  corpse  to  burial,  or 
to  the  funmd  pile.     So  Vieg.  Geor.  it. 

Expcfiant  teetit,  et  triHia  Junera  Dir- 

CUKT. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  procession  of 
the  friends,  &c.  of  the  deceased,  which 
went  before  the  corpse,  and  led  it  to  the 
place  of  bnmiqg,  or  interment. 

l46.  ApjAavded  by  angry  Jriends.1 
Who,  disobliged  by  having  nothing  left 
them,  firom  the  deceased's  dying  sud- 
denly, and  without  a  will,  eipress  their 
resentment  by  rejoicing  at  his  death, 
instead  of  lamenting  it.  See  Fees.  sat. 
▼i.  9S,  4. 

148.  To  ournurals.2  Our  lices  and 
debaucheries,  owing  to  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  our  morals. 

— Thote  iKim  after  im.]  Minores,  t.  e, 
nattt,  our  deseendants;  the  opposite  of 
ioajores  natu,  our  ancestors. 

149.  AU  vice  is  at  the  height,'}  In  pr»» 
cipiti  stetit,  hath  stood^  hath  been  for 
some  time  at  iu  highest  pitch,  at  its  sum- 
mit, so  that  our  posterity  can  carry  it 

'  no  higher.     Compare  the  two  preceding 
lines. 

Vice  if  at  Oand,  and  at  the  highest 
Jtaw,  Detobk. 

On  tip  toe.     Aiirsw. 

149 — 50.  Uu  satis.  Spread,  jfc]  A 
metaphor  taken  from  sailors,  who,  when 
they  have  a  fair  wind,  spread  open  their 
•ails  as  much  as  they  can.  The  poet 
kere  insiouates,  that  there  is  now  a  faur 


opporfumty  for  satire  to  display  all  ilk 
powers. 

150 — 1.  fThence  is  there  germis,  |t;J 
Here  he  is  supposed  to  be  interrupted 
by  some  friend,  who  starta  an  ofcjection» 
on  hia  iuTocation  to  Satire  to  spread  all 
its  sails,  and  use  aU  its  powers  againsi 
the  rices  of  the  times. 

Where  shall  we  find  genins  equal  to 
the  matter?  equal  to  range  so  wide  a 
field?  equal  to  Che  description  and  du» 
correction  of  so  much  Tice? 

151.  fThenee  that  ssmpUc&y,  jv.]  That 
simple  and  undisguised  freedom  of  re- 
proof,  which  former  writers  exercised. 
Alluding,  perhaps,  to  Ludiius,  Horace^ 
and  other  writers  of  former  times. 

153.  A  bwrning  mind.}  Infiamed  with 
leal,  and  burning  with  satiric  rag« 
against  th«  ricea  and  abuses  of  theiv 
times. 

— Of  which  I  dare  not,  j-c]  It  is  hardlf 
safe  now  to  name,  or  mention,  the  li« 
berty  of  the  old  writers;  it  is  so  sunk 
and  gone,  that  the  very  naming  it  ia 
dangerous. 

154.  MtOius.]  TEtiM  Mutiua  Albu* 
tius,  a  Tery  great  and  powerful  man« 
He  was  satirised  by  Ludiius,  and  thia 
most  severely  by  name.  See  note  oa 
Fees,  sat  iL  115. 

Ludus  fisared  no  bad  consequcDOta 
of  this,  in  those  days  of  liberty. 

155.  Set  down  Tigdtinius.l  L  e  "Exposm 
him  as  an  a^ect  of  satire— satirise  thia 
creature   and    infiunoos    frvourite    of 
Nero*s,  and  most  terrible  will  be  the^ 
consequence. 

^In  that  torch.]  This  cruel  punish* 
meat  Mema  to  have  been  [^per  to  in* 
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A  new  story,  nor  is  it  a  sorrowful  one,  goes  thro*  all  compa- 

146 


nies: 


A  funeral,  to  be  applauded  by  anffry  friends,  is  carried  forth. 

There  will  be  nothing  farther,  which  posterity  can  add 

To  our  morals:    those  bom  after  us  will  desire  and  do  the 

same  things. 
All  ticb  is  at  the  height.    Use  sails, 
Spread  their  whole  bosoms  open.     Here,  perhaps,  youMl  say— 

♦•Whence  » I-      l->  J  j|^ 

^^  Is  there  genius  equal  to  the  matterif-  Whence  that  simplicity 
^  Of  former  (writers),  of  writing  whatever  they  might  like,  with 
^  A  burning  mind,  of  which  1  dare  not  tell  the  name. 
**  What  signifies  it,  whether  Mutius  might  forgive  what  they 

said,  or  not? 
'^  Set  down  Tigellinus,  and  you  will  shine  in  that  torch,      155 
^^  In  which  standing  they  bum,  who  with  fixed  throat  smoke  ; 
'^  And  you  draw  out  a  wide  fiirrow  in  the  midst  of  sand. 


•endinief*  in  which  light  the  ^oet  hd- 
mouitmsly  supposes  the  satirizen  of  Uie 
emperor't  &Youritet,  and  other  great 
BUn,  to  be  locked  upon  at  that  time. 

Alter  Nero  had  burnt  Rome,  to  satitJ- 
tj  his  curiotity  with  the  prospect,  he 
rantrtred  to  lay  the  odium  on  the  Chris- 
tians,  and  charged  diem  with  setting  the 
dtj  on  fire.  He  caused  them  to  be 
mapped  round  with  garments,  which 
were  bedaubed  with  pitch,  and  other 
eombuatible  matten,  and  set  oh  ftre  at 
night,  bj  way  of  torches  to  enlighten 
the  streets;  and  thus  they  miserably 
perished.     See  Kxirvtn^  Ant  p.  147. 

156.  Siandmg.^  In  an  erect  posture. 
—  WUk  Jbted  throat,]  Fastened  by  the 

nc^  to  a  stake. 

157.  ^nd  you  draw  out  a  nnde  furrow, 
fc-]  Alter  all  the  danger  which  a  sati- 
rist runs  of  his  life,  for  attacking  Tigel- 
linus, or  any  other  minion  of  the  em- 
peror's, all  his  labour  will  be  in  vain  ; 
tliere  is  no  hope  of  doing  any  good.  It 
would  be  like  ploughing  in  the  barren 
sand,  wfaid)  would  yield  nothing  to  re- 
ward your  pains. 

Commentafon  have  given  various  ex- 
planations of  this  line,  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult, and  almost  unintelligible  where 
die  copies  read  deducet,  as  if  relating  to 
the  ftiment  in  the  preceding  line ;  but 
dna  cannot   well  b«,   that  the  plund 

▼OJL.  L 


ihottid  be  etpressed  by  the  third  persoa 
singular.  The  talk  of  the  sufferera 
making  a  trench  in  the  sand,  by  running 
round  the  post,  to  avoid  the  flames;  but 
how  can  this  be,  when  the  person  haa 
the  combustibles  fastened  rOund  him^ 
imd  must  be  in  the  midst  of  ftre,  go 
where  he  may  ?  Besides,  this  idea  doea 
not  agree  with  fixo  gutture,  which  Im- 
plies being  fastened,  or  fixed,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  stir. 

Instead  of  deducet,  or  deducit,  I 
should  think  deducts  the  right  readings 
as  others  have  thought  before  me* 
This  agrees,  in  number  and  person,  with 
lucebis,  1. 155,  and  gives  us  an  easy  and 
natural  solution  of  the  observation;  vis. 
that,  after  all  the  danger  incurred  by 
satirizing  the  emperor's  favourites,  no 
good  was  to  be  expected ;  they  were  too 
bad  to  be  reformed. 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverbial  sayings 
much  like  what  I  contended  for  here,  to 
express  labouring  in  vain;  viz.  Aftfiof 
fMT^ut — Arenam  metiris,  you  measurs 
the  sand— ».  r.  of  tlie  sea. 

Juvenal  expresses  the  same  thought* 
sat  vii.  48,  9.  as  1  would  suppose  him  to 
do  in  this  line: 

jVof  tamen  hoc  aghnMs,  Umdgue  in  pulp 
vere  iuicos 
Jhtdmus,  €i  HUut  steriU  vertamut  aratr** 
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^^  Qui  c|edit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita,  vehetur 
^^  PensUibne  {Mumis,  atque  illinc  despiciet  nos  P 
**  Cum  veniet  contra,  digito  compesce  labellum : 
^*  Accusacor  erit,  qui  verbum  dixerit,  hie  est. 
^  Securus  licet  ^neam,  Rut41umque  ferocem 
^^  Commtltas:  nulK  gravis  est  percossus  Achilles^: 
^^  Aut  multum  qusesitus  Hylas,  umamque  secutus. 
^^  Ense  vehit  stricto  quoties  LuciKus  ardens 
<^  Infremuit,  robet  auditor^  citi  frigida  mens  est 
^^  Criminibus,  taciti  sudant  pra^cordia  culpS : 
^^  Inde  irtii?,  et  lachrymee..    Tecum  prins  ergo  Tolutft 
.  ^  Hsc  animo  ante  tubas  ^  galeatum  sero  dueili 
"  Poenitet."     Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos^ 


160 


I6& 


17a* 


r58.  W^olft  BitneJ  Acobitum  is  the 
Latin  for  this  poisotioas  hofb;  but  It  is 
used  in  the  ploraU  as  here»  to  denote 
other  sorts  of  poison,  or  poison  in  ge- 
neral.    See  Ovin,  Met  i.  147. 

Jjurida  terribiles  mitcent  AconsiA  nth' 
verca. 

—'Three  vndfs^  Tigellimis  is  here 
meant,  who  poisoned  three  uncles  that 
he  might  possess  himself  of  their  estates. 
And,  after  their  death,  he  forgei  wills 
for  them,  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  all  they  had.  He  likewise  impeadied 
several-  of  the  nobilityt  and  got  their< 
estates^  See  more  inAursw.  under  Ti> 
gelUnus* 

^Skallhe,  tkerefores  |-ci]  "Andhe- 
«<  cause  there  may  be  danger  in  writing. 
*' satire,  as  things  now  are,  is  such  a 
'*  character  as  this  to  triumph  in  his 
**  wickedness  unmolested  ?  Shall  he  be 
'*  carried  about  in  state,  and  look  down 
**  with  contempt  upon  other  people,  and 
«<  shall  I  not  dare  to  say  a  word?**  This 
we  may  suppose  Juvenal  to  mean,  on- 
hearing  what  is  said  about  th^  danger  of 
writing  satire^  and  on  being  cautioned 
against  it. 

159.  With  pentSe  feathers.]  Pensilis 
means,  literally,  hanging  in  the  air. 
It  was  a  piece  of  luxury  to  have  a  mat- 
tress  and  pillows  stuffed  wkh  feathers ; 
on  which  the  great  man  reposed  himself 
in  bis  HtCer.  Hence  the  poet  makes  use 
of  the  term  pensilibus  to  plumis,  as  being 
m  the  iltter  which  hung  in  the  ahr,  as  it 
was  carried  along  by  the  bearers.  See 
before.  1.  8S.  and  note}  snd  L  6i,  5* 
and  note*. 


— JFVojfi'Mtfnce.]  Froih  his  easy  litter* 
— Xodt  tUmm}    With  cootetnpt  and- 


160.  When  he  shall  come  opptite»  ]  The  - 
moment  you  meet  him.  carried  along  in 
bis  stately  litter,  (says  Javenal*s  sup- 
posed adviser,)  insteacl  of  saying  any 
thing,  or  taking  any  notice  of  bim»  let 
him  pass  quietly — lay  your  hand  on  yoi|r< 
mouth — hold  your  tongue — ^be  silent; 

161.  TherewiUheanaccttser.]  Ani»» 
former,  who  will  lay  an  accusation  before 
tfae  emperor,  if  you  do  but  so  much  as- 
point  with  your  finger,  or  utter  with  yoqr^ 
lips,  "  That*s  he.  '*  Therefore,  that  nc)i- 
ther  of  these  mav  happen,  lay  your' 
finger  upon  your  bpi^  and  make  not  the 
slightest  remark. 

— {Of  him)  tsAo.]  lUi  er  Ulius  ishaie-- 
understood  before  qui,  £(Cv 

162.  Thougjh,  jecttre.]  Though  you 
must  not  meddle  with  the  liring,  you 
may  securely  write  what  you  please, 
about  the  dead- 

— JEneas  andthejierce  JR^ttilian  ]  i.  <% 
JEneas,  and  Turnus,  a  king  of  the  Ru- 
ttlians,  the  rival  of  ^neas,  and  slain  hy 
him.     See  Viao.  ^n.  xii.  919,  &c. 

]  63.  You  may  match^  Committas  is  a- 
metaphorical    expression,    taken    frovi 
matching  or  pairing  gladiatora^  or  others^ 
in  single  combat. 

Martial  says. 

Cum  Jdvxnaui  meo  cur  me  committerc 
tenUtsT 
«  Why  do  you  endeavour  to  match  me 
«*  with  my  friend  Juvenal?**  i.  e.  in  a- 
poetical  contest  with  him. 

By.  committas  we.  are  therefore  t*** 
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**  Shall  he,  therefore,   who  gave  wolf's  bane  to  three  uncles, 

be  carried 
'^  With  pensile  feathers,  and  from  tlienoe  look  down  on  ns  ?" 
^^  When  he  shall  come  opposite,  resttiain  your  lip  with  your 

finger —  160' 

'^^  Tliere  will  be  an  accuser  <of  him)  who  sliall  sny  the  word — 

.     ♦*  That's  he."  . 

^^  Though,  secure,  JBneas  and  tlie  fierce  Rutilian 
*^  You  may  match :  smitten  Achilles  is  grievous  to  none: 
-^^  Or  Hylas  much  sought,  and  having  followed  his  pitcher. 
^'^  As  with  a  drawii  sword,  as  often  as  Lucilius  ardent       '     165 
^^  Raged — the  hearer, reddens,  who  has  a  mind  fpigid 
^*  With  crimes;  the  bosom  sweats  with  silent  guilt : 
^*  Hence  anger  and  tears.     Therefore  first  revolve,  with  thyself^ 
'^  These  thiujgs  in  tliy  mind,  before  the  trumpets :  the  hehueted 

"  late  of  a  fight 
*^  Re))ents*^'    JU  try  what  may  be  allowed  towards  those,     }70 


undcrstaad,  .that  one  might  Terj  Mfely 
•write  the  hktory  of  iEneas  and  Turuus* 
and  match  them  together  in  fight,  'as 
'Virgil  has  done. 

^Smitten  AddBet.']  KiUed  by  Paris  in 
(ha  temple  of  Apollo. 

— -/«  grigvous  to  none.}  Nobody  .wiU 
get  into  danger*  or  trotible,  by  writing 
vChc  history  of  this  erent. 

1 64.  Hylas  muckjsovgJU.}  By  Hercules 
<whcn  he  had  lost  him.  See  Viao.  eel. 
*i.  43,  44. 

-^^oUawedkis  piicher,}  .WiU>  which  he 
was  sent,  by  Hercules,  to  the  river 
Atcanius  to  draw  some  water :  wl^ere 
being  seen,  and  fallen  in  love  with,  by 
three  river-nymphs,  they  pulled  him  into 
the  stream. 

On  su^ieds  like  these,  saith  the  ad- 
-viser,  you  may  say  what  you  please,  and 
•nobody  will  take  offence ;  but.  beware  of 
attacking  the  vices  of  living  diaracters, 
however  infamous  or  obnoxious. 

165.  j§rdaa{]  Jn/lamed  with  satvic 
rage  against  the  vices  of  his  day. 

166.  JIr/ge(i.]lAfremuit — roaredalood, 
.in  his  writings,  which -^ere  as  terrible  to 
.die  vidoos,  a»  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
which  the  verb  infrenso  signifies:  hence 
Met.  to  rage  ^violently,  or  tumuUuously. 

"^RtdtUns,}  With  anger  and  shame. 

166 — 7.  ^Frigid  with  crimet,']  Chilled, 
as  it  were,  with  horror  of  conscience— 
.tbdrJbiood  ran  coldr^s  we  should  say. 


167.  TAe&Mom.]  Prscordia^lit.tlia 
>  parts  about  the  heart— supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of , moral  sensibility. 

^Sweatt^l  Sweating  is  the  effect  of 
•  hard  labour.  3udant  is  here  used  meta- 
^phorically,  to.  denote  the  state  of  a  mind 
labouriiig,  and  toiling,  under  the  grjevous 
burden  of  a  guilty .  conscience.  This 
image  is  finely  used,  MaC^xi.  28. 

168.  Anger  and  tears*}  Anger  at  the 
satirist — tears,  of  vexation  and  sorrow  at 

.being  exposed. 

169.  Be/ore  iiiA  trumpets.}  A  metaphor 
taken  froai  the  manner  of  giving  the 
signal  for  battle,  whieh  was  done  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Xbink  well,  says  the  adviser,  before 
yuu  sound  the  alarm  for  your  attack^— 
'Weigh  well  all  hazards  before  you  be- 
gin. 

— I9ie  bdmetcd,  j^c]  When  once  a 
man  has  gotten  his  helmet  on,  and  ad- 
vances- to  the  Qombat,  it  is  too  late  to 
change  his  mind.  Once  engaged  in 
writing  satire,  >ou  must  go  through; 
there's  no  retreating. 

170  rutry,  ^c}  Well,  says  Juvenal, 
since  the  writing  satire  on  the  living  is 
so  dangerous,  I'll  try  how  far  it  may  be 
allowed  me  ta  satirise  the  dead. 

Jleuce  he  writes  against  no  great  and 
powerful  person,  but  under  the  feigned 
name  of  some  vicious  character  that 
lived  in  past  timew 
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Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis,  atque  loLiinL 

171.  WTuue  athet  are  covered,"]  When  .  Plajninia  aod  via  Latina,  the  urns  and 

the  bodies  were  consumed  on  the  fuocral  remains  of  the  nobles  were  buried,  and 

pile,  the  ashes  were  put  into  urns  and  had  monumenta  erected.     See  Sat.  ?•  L 

buried.  55.     Hence  have  been  so  often  found 

— T/t€  Flaminian  and  Latin  way. 2  These  in  ancient  Roman  inscriptions  on  monu- 

were  two  great  roads,  or  ways,  leading  ments,  Siste  viator, 
from  Rome  to  other  parti.     In  the  ?ia        |t  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  the 
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Wboee  ashes  are  coTered  in  the  Flaminian  and  Latin  way. 

Twelve  Tablet,  that  nobody  iboald  be  nian  way,  see  before,  1.  61.  note.    The 

boried  within  the  city;  hence  the  urns  via  Latina  was  of  great  extent,  reaching 

of  the  great  were  buried,  and  their  mo-  from  Rome,  through  many  famous  dtie% 

nuroents  were  erected,  on  those  oele-  to  the  farthest  part  of  Latiunu 
brated  roads  or  ways.     For  the  JFlami- 
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ARGUMENT. 

Hie  Poeif  in  this  saiirej  inoeighs  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
philosophers  and  priests  of  his  time — the  effeminacy  of  military 
officers — and  magistrates^    Which  corruption  of  manners^  as 

\j  LTRA  Sauromatas  fuffere  hmc  libet,  «t  glacidem 

Oceanum,  quoties  aliquid  ae  moribus  audent 

Qui  Curios  simulant,  ^t  Bacchaoalia  vivunt. 

Indocd  primum  :  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 

Chrysippi  invenias :  nam  perfectisaimus  horum  est,  5 

Si  quia  Aristotelem  similem,  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

Et  jubet  archetypos  pluteum  aervare  CleBftthia. 

Fronti  nulla  fides :  quia  enim  non  vicua  abundat 

Triatibus  obacceniaf  caatigas  turpia,  cum  sis 


JJne  I.  J  could  wUhJ]  libet— Ht«  k 
Gketh  me. 

— -jSburoma/tf.]  A  northern  barbanmi 
fKsople ;  the  same  with  the  Sumats.  Or. 
Tri8t.ii.  1 98xaUs  them  SuiromataB  truces. 

1 — S.  Icjf  ocean."}  The  northern  >ocean, 
which  was  perpetually  frosen.  Lucan 
calls  it  Scythicum pontum  (Phars. \.l.}^m 
ficythia  bordering  on  its  shore. 

JSt  qua  hruma  ^rigCHh  et  netcia  vere 
remiitif 

jitiringU  Sq^thicum  giadaliJHgorepoth' 
turn. 

The  poet  means,  that  he  wislies  to 
leave  Rome,  and  banish  himself,  though 
to  the  most  inhospitable  regions,  when- 
ever he  hears  such  hypocrites,  as  he 
afterwards  describes,  talk  on  the  sulgecft 
of  morality. 

2.  They  dare.1  i,  e.  As4>ften  9»  they 
have  the  audacity,  the  daring  impudence 
to  declaim  or  discourse  about  morals. 

5.  Curii,1  Curius  Deotatus  was  thrice 
consul  of  Rome:  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  courage,  honesty,  and  frugality. 

— Xitftf  (fike)  BacchanaU.']  Their  con- 
^U£t  is  quite  opposite  to  their  profes- 


non;  for  whfle  they  make  aa  outward 
shew  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  Curii,  they,  in  truth,  ad- 
dict themselves  to  those  debaucheries 
and  impurities,  with  which  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated.  These  were 
called  Bacchanalia.  See  them  described, 
Xov.  xzxix,  8. 

Bacchanalia  stands  here  for  Baccba- 
naliter.  Grocism.  Hiese  are  frequcnUy 
found  in  Juvenal  and  Persius* 

4.  Unleamedl  Their  pretences  to 
learning  are  as  vain  and  empty,  as  to 
virtue  and  morality. 

4 — 5.  PUutter  qf  Ckryapput.  ]  Gypsum 
signifies  any  kind  of  parget  or  plaister, 
(something,  perhaps,  like  our  plaister  of 
•Paris,)  of  which  insages,  busts,  and  like- 
nesses of  the  philosophers  were  made^ 
and  set  up,  out  of  a  veneration  to  their 
memories,  as  ornaments,  in  the  libraries 
and  studies  of  the  learned :  in  imitation 
'ot  whom,  these  ignorant  pretenders  to 
learning  and  philosophy  set  up  the  busta 
and  images  of  Chrjrsippus,  Aristotle,  &c. 
that  they  might  be  supposed  admiiera 
and  followers  of  tkoae  gnat  men« 
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fa^eU  among  them^  as  among  others j  and,  more  particularfy'^ 
certain  unnatural  vices,  he  imputes  to  the  atheism  and  inp^ 
delitt/  which  then  prevailed  (smong  atl  ranJts. 


J.  COULD  wisb  io  fly  lienoe,  beyond  the  Saufmnate,  and 

the  icy 
Ocean,  as  often  as  tliey  dam*  any  thiA|r  concerning  morals, 
Who  feign  (themselves)  Curii,  and  live  (like)  Bacchanals. 
Vm%  tbey  art  unlaamed  s  tho^  all  things  full  with  plaister 
Of  CfarystppuB  yovi  nNiv  find  c  for  the  most  perfect  of  these  is^ 
If  any  one  bnys  Aristotle  like,  or  Pittacus, 
And<^ommand»  a  book-ca3e  to  keep  original  ima^  of  Clean- 

thes, 
No  ctedf t  co«the  countenance  t'  (br  what  street  does  not  abound 
With  grave  obscenes  ?  dost  thoa  reprove  base  (actions)  when 

tliou  art 

lat.  AMBctyput,  may  thing  at  firsthand;- 
that  is,  doDe  originalljr. 

'^^Uanihei.  ]  A  stoic  phtlofopher,  sue- 
«eisor  «•  ZeiM,  the  founds  of  the  sect 

S.  No  eredH,  j-c]  There  is  do  tru'stiilg 
to  otttwavd  appearance. 

a.  H'Uh  gtave  ofacmef.]  u  e.  Hypo- 
crites of  a  sad  countenance:  '^  grave  and 
seveMas  to  tlieir  outward  aspect,  withia 
Ml  of  the  most  horrid  lewdness  and  ob- 
aoenilies^  which  they  practise  in  secret. 

The  poet  uses  the  word  obscoenis  snh- 
fltanthr^,  by  which  be  marks  them  the 
■K>fe  strangly. 

*^Dot^  tkou  rtprovef  f  c]  Dost  thou. 
•tnfttM  such  Slthy  things  (turpia)  in 
•liiers,  who  art  Ayself  notliing  but  ob* 
saeiiltf? 

The  poet  here  by  an  apostrophe,  aa 
tmnmg  the  discourse  to  some  particular 
fierson,  reproves  all  sooh.  Like  St  PMil,. 
Rom.  ii.  I'^S. 


in  aticking  up 
aa  a  were,  so  eiery  cotair  of 
■BBS.  .  OhiTsiflpiia  was  a  stole 
paOosopher,  scholar  to  ZmiOy  aod  a  gpnat 
logician. 

&  Thsmoaperfiia9f$kei9.^  If  any 
one  hi^  tho  likoness  of  Afiala«le,  Ac. 
he  b  ranked  m  the  highest  and  moat  ae- 
apecwd  claas  among  tiaesa  peepte. 

6.  ArUMU  likt,}  An  imago  reaeabUag 
orlika  Arielade,  wte>  svaalha  scholar  of 
Plato,  and  the  father  «#  tlm  aoct  caUiad': 
Pferipa*eai3B,  from  jtmi^twuM)  circimianiF- 

-hollo,   because  Aey  dlftpoted  walking 
abevt  the  school* 

^^PiUiKtu^y  A  philosopher  of  fliyto> 
l»e.  He  was  rkckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  wT  Oreace. 

7.  Originai  tauigff .]  Those  which  wore 
^sne  ftom  tba  VA  weso  oelM  arehety. 
pi :  kom  the  Oveek  «(;^,  begianSng, 
•^  Ti/x*^,  fttttn.    Hdioe  a]^nviFC9, 
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Inter  SocraticoB  notissima  fossa  cinsedos  ? 
Hispida  membra  quidem,  et  durse  per  brachia  set® 
Promittunt  atrocem  animum  :  sed  podice  laevi 
Caeduntur  tumidae,  medico  ridente,  mariscae. 
Rarus  sermo  illis,  et  magna  libido  tacendi, 
Atque supercilio  brevior  coma;  verius  ei^o, 
Et  magis  in^nue  Peribonius  :  bunc  ego  ratis 
Imputo,.qui  vnltu  morbum,  incessuque  fatetur. 
Horum  simplicitas  miserabilis,  his  furor  ipse 
Dat  veniam :  sed  pejores,  qui  talia  verbis 
Herculis  invadunt,  et  de  Tirtute  locuti 
Clunem  agitant :  ego  te  ceventem,  Sexte,  Terebor^ 
Infamis  Varillus  ait  ?  quo  deterior  te  ? 
ILoripedem  rectus  dericfeat,  ^thiopem  albus. 
Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 
Quia  caelum  terris  non  misceat^  et  mare  cceloy 
Si  furdispliceat  Verri,  aut  homicida  Miloni  ? 
Clodius  accuset  mcecfaos,  Catilina  Ceihegum  ? 


SAT.  II. 
10 


15 


so 


S5 


10.  Jtmang  the  Soeraiic,  ^eJ]  i.  e, 
Among  those,  who,  though  infiimously 
Ticiou8»  jet  profew  to  be  followen,  end 
teachers  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Socrates,  who  was  the  llrst  and  great 
teacher  of  ethics  or  moral  philoaophjr. 

But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  ^poet 
here  glances  at  the  incontinence  which 
was  choged  on  Socrates  himself.  See 
Farnast,  n.  on  this  line;  and  Lbland 
on  Christian  Rev.  voL  ii.  p.  199,  4 ;  aAd 
HoLTOAT,  note  c. 

1 2.  I  would  here,  once  for  all,  adver- 
tise the  reader,  that  in  thia,  and  in  all 
other  passage  which,  like  this,  must  q>- 
pear  filthy  and  oflensiTe  in  a  litenl 
translation,  I^  shall  only  give  a  general 
sense. 

15*  And  hmr  shorter  than  the  e^^-inw.} 
i,  e.  Cut  so  short  as  not  to  reach  so  low 
as  the  eye  -brow.  This  was  dune  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  being  what  they  were, 
for  wearing  Ibng  hair  was  looked  upon 
as  a  shrewd  sign  of  effeminacy.  It  was 
a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  that  **  none 
*'  who  wore  long  hair  were  free  Unm  the 
*'  unnatural  vii*es  of  the  CinsedS."  May 
not  St.  Paul  allude  to  this,  1  Cor.  xi. 
]  4.  where  ^vri$  may  mean  an  infused 
habit  or  custom.  See  Wnsnni  in  loc. 
and  PARKHuasT,  Gr.  and  £ng.  Lexicon, 
^vrtfy  No.  iii. 

16.  PeribwiusJ]  Some  horrid  charac- 
ter, who  made  no  secret  of  his  impuri- 


ties, arid,  in  this,  adfed  more  ingennoin-' 
ly,  and  more  aaoonling  to  tntth,  than 
these  pretended  philosophers  did. 

16.  Impute  him,}  Ascribe  all  his  vile 
acdons. 

— 2b  fAtf  fatei,'}  To  his  destiny,  so 
that  he  can't  help  bang  what  he  k.-*- 
The  ancients  hadhiffh  notions  of  judt^^ 
astrology,  and  held  that  persons  were 
influenced  all  their  lives  by  the  stars 
which  presided  at  their  births  so  as  to 
guide  and  Bx  tbeur  destiny  ever  after. 

17.  HU  disease.}  His  besetting  sin, 
(Comp.  sat.  ix.  L  49. n.)  or  rather,  per- 
haps, a  certain  diaeaaa  which  was  tha 
consequenceof  his  impurities,  and  which 
afifected  his  countenance  and  bis  gait,  to 
as  to  proclsim  his  shame  to  every  body 
he  met.  'What  tbb  disease  was,  may  ap-  ^ 
pear  from  lines  IS,  19.  of  this  Satire,  as 
it  stands  in  the  original.  Perhaps  Rom. 
L  S7«  the  lauer  part,  may  allude  ta 
something  of  this  soft. 

18.  The  $implicUy  if  ihe$e,^  Tlie  un- 
disguised  and  open  manner  of  such  peo^ 
pie,  who  thus  proclaim  their  vice,  -  is 
rather  pitiaUe,  as  it  may  be  reckoned  a 
misfortune,  rather  than  any  thing  else, 
to  be  bom  with  such  a  pvopensity.  See 
notes  on  1.  16. 

^The$e  mednea  Useif,  *c]  Their  un- 
governable madness  in  the  service  qf 
their  vices,  their  inordinate  passion, 
stands  as  some  excuM  for  their  practices, 
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A  roost  noted  practitioner  among  the  Socratic  catamites  ?         10 

Rough  limbs  indeed,  and  hard  bristles  on  the  arms, 

Promise  a  fierce  mind  :  but  evident  effects  of  unnatural 

Lewdness  expose  you  to  derision  and  contempt. 

Talk  is  rare  to  them,  and  the  faiicy  of  keeping  silence  great, 

And  hair  shorter  than  the  eye-brow :  therefore  more  truly,      15 

And  more  ingenuously,  Peribonius:  him  I  to  the  fates 

Impute,  who  in  countenance  and  gait  confesses  his  disease. 

The  simplicity  of  these  is  pitiable  ;  these  madness  itself 

Excuses :  but  worse  aire  they  who  such  things  with  words 

Of  Hercules  attack,  who  talk  of  virtue,  ancf  indulge  20 

Themselves  in  horrid  vice.     Shall  i  fear  thee,  Sextus, 

Says  infamoq3  Varillus,  by  how  much  (am  1)  worse  than  thou 

art  ? 
Ljt  the  straight  deride  the  bandy-legged — the  white  the  iGthi- 

opian. 
Who  could  have  borne  the  Gracchi  complaining  about  sedi- 
tion ? 
Who  would  not  mix  heaven  with  earth,  and  the  sea  with  heaven. 
If  a  thief  should  displease  Verres,  or  an  homicide  Milo  ?       26 
If  Clodius  should  accuse  adulterers,  Catiline  Cethegus  ? 


■ft  least  oomparaftiviely  with  those  who 
aftct  to  condemn  such  characters  as  Pe- 
riboniust  and  y^  do  the  same  that  he 


^.  Of  HercuUi.']  This  alludes  to  the 
story  of  Hercules,  who*  when  he  was  a 
youth,  uncertain  in  which  way  he  should 
go,  whether  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  in 
those  of  pleasure,  was  supposed  to  see  an 
apparition  of  two  women,  the  one  Vir- 
tue, the  other  Pleasure,  each  of  which 
used  many  arguments  to  gain  him ;  but 
he  nude  choice  of  Virtue,  and  repulsed 
ibe  other  with  the  severest  reproaches-  See 
Xkm.  Memor.  and  Cic  de  Offic.  lib.  i. 

SI.  Sextus^l  Some  infamous  character 
of  the  kind  above  mentioned 

32,  FariUus*]  Another  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  poet  here  supposes  one  of 
these  wretches  as  gravely  and  severely 
reproaching  the  otber.  What!  says  Va- 
rillus in  answer,  need  I  fear  any  thing 
yon  can  say  ?  in  what  can  yon  make  me 
out  to  be  worse  than  yourself? 

S3.  Let  the  ttraigkir  ^cJ]  These  pro- 
verbial expressions  mean  to  expose  the 
folly  and  impudence  of  such  who  censure 
otheM  for  vices  which  they  themselves 
practise.  See  Matt.  vii.  3—5.  Ho*. 
sat.  vii.lib.  il.  L  40^2. 

▼OL,  J. 


This  sentiment  is  pursued  and  exem** 
plifted  in  the  instances  following. 

24«  TJie  Gracchu"}  Caius and  TiberiuS| 
tribunes,  who  raised  great  disturbances, 
on  their  introducing  the  Agrarian  law, 
to  divide  the  common  fields  equally 
among  the  people.  At  length  they  were 
both  slain :  Tiberius,  as  he  was  making  ■ 
a  speech  to  the  people,  by  Pub'ius  Na<i- 
ca ;  and  Caius,  by  the  command  of  tlia 
consul  Opimius. 

25.  Mur  heaven  wUh  earth."]  i.  e.  Ex- 
claim in  the  loudest  and  strongest  terms^ 
like  him  in  Terence. 

O  coslum  t  O  terra !  O  maria  Neptu- 
ni! 

26*  Verres.]  Prsttor  in  Sicily,  wlio 
was  condemned  and  banished  for  plun<* 
dering  that  province. 

— Miio.]  He  killed  P.  Clodius,  and 
was  unsuccessfully  defended  by  TuUy. 

27,, Clodius.]  A  great  enemy  to  Cice* 
ro,  "^and  the  chief  promoter  of  bis  banish- 
ment. This  Clodius  was  a  most  de- 
bauched and  profligate  person.  He  de- 
bauclied  Pompeia  the  wife  of  Ciesary 
and  likewise  his  own, sister.  Soon  after 
Cicero's  return,  Cloclius  was  slain  by 
Milo,  apd  bis  body  burni  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia. 
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In  tabulam  Syllae  si  dicant  discipuli  trcs  ? 
Qualis  erat  nuper  tragtco  pollutus  aduTter 
CJoncubitu  :  qnl  tunc  Feges  revocahat  amaras 
Omnibus^  atque  ipsis  Veneri  Martiqu^  timendas : 
Cum  tot  abortivis  focnndani  Julia  vultam 
Solveret,  et  patruo  similes  effunderet  ollks. 
Nonne  igitur  jore,  ac  merito,  tilia  ultima  fifctcw 
Contemiiunt  scauros,  et  castigata  remordent  ? 
Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Laronia  quendam 
Ckimamem  toties,  ubi  nunc  leX  Julia  ?  dormis  ? 
Atque  ita  subridens :  (elicia  tempora  f  quae  te 
Moribus  opponunt:  habeat  jam  Roma  pudoremf 
Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato.     Sed  tamen  unde 


30 


35 


40^ 


— Cait/ifttf  Cethegus]  i,  e.  If  Catiline 
were  to  accuse  Cethegus.  These  were 
two  fttnous  cotsspirators  agaiiist  the  state. 
See  Sallust,  bell.  Catilin. 

28w  The  iatlg  of  S^Oa.]  SyUa  wa»  a 
Boble  Roman  of  the  family  of  the  Sci- 
pios.  He  was  very  cruel,  and  first  set 
up  tables  of  proscription,  «r  outlawry^  by 
which  many  thousand  Romans  were  put 
M>  death  in  ooU  Mood. 

— jTAree  tUsciplet.]  There  Were  tw© 
triumTirates>  the  one  eonsisting  of  Cia?- 
Mr,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  the  other  6i 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who 
followed  9y11a*s  example,  and  therefore 
are  called  disciples,  t.  e,  ha  cruelty,  blood- 
shed, and  murder. 

S9.  Tk^  adulterer.']  Doroitian.  He 
tbok  away  Domitia  Longfna  from  her 
husband  i£liuB  Lamia. 

29 — 90.  A  tragical  intrigue,']  He  de- 
bauched Julia,  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther Titus,  though  married  to  Sabimis. 
After  the  death  of  Titus,  and  of  Sabimis. 
whom  Domitian  caused  to  be  assassina^ 
ted,  h^  openly  avowed  his  passion  for  Ju- 
lia, but  was  the  death  of  her,  by  giving 
her  medicines  to  make  her  miscarry.  See 
below,  1.  32, 5. 

30.  Ilecalling  Imrs,']  At  the  very  time 
when  Domitian  had  this  tragical  intrigue 
with  his  niece  Julia,  be  was  reviving  tiie 
severe  laws  of  Julius  Cssar,  against 
adultery,  which  were  afterwards  made 
snore  severe  by  Augustus. 

SO — I .  Sitter  to  mil,]  Severe  and  rigid 
to  the  last  degree.  Many  persona,  of 
both  sexes,  Domitian  put  to  death  for 
adulter}'*  See  Uoiv.  Hist.  voi«XT.  p. 
52, 


51.  MaT$  and  Venas.]  They 
caught  together  by  Vulcaa,  tlie  fabled 
btisbandofyenas.  byneane^f  a  net  with- 
which  he  inclosed  them.  Juvenal  means* 
by  thia»  to  satkiaa  the  zeal  of  DomHuur 
against  adultery  in  others,  (while  he  iiw 
dulged  not  only  this,  but  incest  also  in 
his  own  practice^)  by  saying  that  it  waa 
so  great,  that  be  would  not  only  punisir 
men,  bntgo^sals^if  iteMMiBUawaf 
sn^todo^ 

S%  AhoHkm,]  Bmbryot*  of  whaab 
Julia  was  made  to  miscarry. 

37.  Lwmpe.]  Ofts,  himps  of  fleahr 
erude  births,  deformed,  and  so  re80n»' 
bling  her  unde  DntBilianf  the  inocsttooua 
flUher  of  them. 

34.  JusOffond  dMenwd^.]  With  tii« 
highest  reason  and  justice. 

•*^The  matt  wabmt,]  Ultima  vitia,  i  e* 
uHimi  vitiosi,  the  most  abandoned,  who 
are  to  the  utmost  degrae  vieiousk  so  thai 
they  may  be  termed  themselves,  vioes. 
The  abstfact  is  here  pnt  for  the  Gonoreta» 
Mbt. 

J5.  Despite  ]  Hold  them  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  for  their  impudence 
in  daring  to  reprove  others  for  being  vi* 
cioue. 

The  feigned  ScawfL'}  ^railfos  Seau- 
rus,  as  described  by  SaHus^  belL  Ju* 
gurth,  was  a  nobleman»  bold>  foetieus* 
greedy  of  power,  honoun  and  riebes^ 
but  very  artful  in  disguising  bis  vices* 
Juvenal  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
call  these  hypocrites  flctos*  as  feigning 
to  be  what  they  were  not ;  Seauivs*  as 
beins  like  M,  Scaurus,  appearing  ouU 
^irardly  grave  and  sevm,  but  ertfaUy^ 
like  himi  concealing  the|c»vices» 
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If  three  disciple?  should  speak  a^tnst  the  tabl^  of  Syllu? 
Such  was  the  adulterer  lately  polluted  with  a  tragical 
Intri^e:  who  then  was  recalling  laws,  bitter  90 

To  My  and  even  to  be  dreaded  by  Mars  and  Venus  themselves: 
When  Julia  her  fruitful  womb  from  so  many  abortives 
Released,  and  poured  forth  lumps  jesembHng  her  unde. 
Do  not  tnerefore,  justly  and  deservedly,  the  inost  vicious        34 
l)espise  the  feigned  Scauri,  and  ^eihg  reproved,  bite  again  P 
Laronia  did  not  endure  a  certain  sour  one  from  among  them 
Crying  out  so  often,   **  Where  is  now  t!\e  Julian  law  ?   dost 

"  thou  sleep  ?" 
And  thus  smiling:  *^  Happy  tiniest  which  thee 
*^  Oppose  to  manners :  now  Rome  may  take  shame  : 
^  A  third  Cato  is  fallen  from  heaven : — but  yet  whence         40 


However,  I^estion  whether  the  cha- 
-jracter  of  Scfturus  be  not  rather  to  be 
gathered  Irom  bis  being  foaitd  aipong  no 
jnany  truly  great  and  worthy  men,  Sat. 
cL  4.  90^  1.  Pliny  idao  ^epreMMts  ixm 
asaman  summa;  iatflgiilali8,<if  the-biglr- 
•  est  idi^gnty.  Xbia  idea  jsoems  to  suit 
imu  9$kh  ^oaoa  ScauroB,4»it  leads  in  to 
eoBsider  these  hypocrites  as  Hugning 
.^epwalyes  inflB  of  iategri^  and  good- 
Bfiis,  and  as  seemii^  to  resemble  the 
probity  and  w&reritj  of  4naoiier$  for 
aabiab  Scaurus  was  eminent,  the  better 
-iQ  -cviiauX  their  vice^  Aud  to  deceive 
«thcr  people. 

'^Andban^  rqtrai>ed»  hiie  agvH-l  S(»ch 
iiypocritu  arejiot  only  despJMNi  liy  the 
most  CjpeDly  vicious  fpr  -thcilr  insincerity, 
but  whenever  they  hanie  the  ln^>udence 
io  wffKOw  irioe,  even  in  the  most  ahau- 
^domd,  'these  will  turn  Regain  and  re- 
ialiate  :  which  is  well  expressed  by  the 
jrord  icBonienC* 

36.  Lartmia^  Martial*  coteipporaiy 
with  Juvenal,  descnbes  a  wom^m  of  this 
jiBflie  as  a  rich  widow. 

r  r$ttatet  noitmm  JUaraaia 


Hapmdmt^cgha  4S$,  dioet,  anut,wiua» 
Sy  what  Juvenal  pepreseals  liar  to  have 
-and,  in  the  Miowing  lines,  she  scams  te 
have  had  no  small  share  of  wit« 

^md  not  endure.l  She  couU  n«t 
bear  Urn ;  she  was  out  of  all  patience. 

— ^Sbur.]  Crabbed,  stem  in  liis  ap- 
j>e8raocn.  Or  torvnm  mi^  be  here  put 
for  the  adiverb  torve--4onre  dHnaoteoa. 
^Grscism.    See  above,  1. 9»  and  note. 


these  dissemblers;  one  out  of  thi«  liypo« 
critical  herd. 

57*  <>jfing  o9d  so  <fipn.2  JBepeadng 
aloud  his  seeming  indignation  against 
vice*  4nd  ^alUqg  down  .the  veog eaoce  of 
the  law  f^gainst  lewdness  and  c8emi- 
pacy. 

97.  Where  itihcJuHan  law  Tl  Against 
(tdultery  and  lewdness — {see  I.  30.  note) 
why  IS  it  not  executed?  As  it  then 
stood,  it  puuuhed  adultery  and  sodomy 
with  death. 

— Dost  ihou  sleojyf]  Art  .thou  as  re- 
gardleas-  of  these  enormities,  as  a  person 
&st  asleep  is  of  what  passes  about  himf 

3d.  Aud  (hiu  imiiiug,'}  Laronia  cuuld 
not  refrain  herself  at  hearing  this,  and, 
with  a  smile  of  the  utmost  contempt, 
ready  almost  at  the  same  time  to  laugh 
in  his  Ciu»,  thus  j«er8  him. 

— Huppjf  tones!  ^c]  That  have  raised 
up  such  a  reformer  as  thou  art,  to  op« 
pose  the  evil  manners  of  the  age.l 

59.  Nwf  Rome  nuit/ t>ike sfianie.]  Sow, 
to  insure,  Rome  will  blush,  and  tak» 
shame  to  herself,  for  wliat  is  practised 
within  her  walls,  since  such  a  reprover 
i^pears.     Irony, 

40.  A  third  Cato."]  Cato  Censorius,  as 
he  was  called,  from  his  great  gravity  and 
strictne^  in  his  censorship;  and  Cato 
JJticensis,  is  so  called  from  hiskillinghim- 
self  at  Utica,  a  city  of  Africa,  were  men 
liighly  esteemed  as  eminent  moralists; 
to  these,  says  Laronia,  (continuing  her 
ironical  banter,)  heaven  has  added  a 
third  Cato,  bj  sending  us  so  severe  and 
respectable  a  moralist  as  thpu  ait. 
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Haec  emis,  hirsuto  spiriant  opobalsama  collo 

Quae  tibi  ?  ne  pudeat  dominuro  monstrare  tabemoe : 

Quod  si  vexantur  leges,  ac  jura,  citari 

Ante  omnes  debet  Scantinia ;  respice  primum 

Et  scrutare  viros :  faciunt  hi  plura  ;  sed  illos  45 

Defendit  numerus,  junctsraue  umbone  phalanges. 

Magna  inter  moUes  concordia  :  non  erit  ullum 

Exemplum  in  nostra  tarn  detestabile  sexu : 

Tsedia  non  lambit  Cluviam,  nee  Flora  Catullam : 

Hippo  subit  juvenes,  et  morbo  pallet  utroque.  50 

Nunquid  nos  agimus  causas  ?  civilia  jura 

Novimus  ?  aut  ullo  strepitu  fora  vestra  movemus  ? 

Luctaniur  paucse,  comedunt  colipbia  paucse  : 

Vos  lanam  trahitis,  calathisque  peracta  refertis 

Yellera :  Vos  tenui  prs^nantem  stamine  fusum  55 

Penelope  meUus,  levius.torquetis  Arachne, 

Horrida  quale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 


41.  Perfumes,'}  Opotmlsami^— ««■•€ 
fixX9'ttfC6v — ue.  Succus  balsami*  Tliis 
was  some  kind  of  perfumery,  which  the 
effeminate  among  Uie  Romana  made  use 
of»  and  of  which,  it  seems,  this  same 
Tough-iooking  reprover  smelt  very 
strongly. 

41-»2.  Tour  roughneck.']  Hah7,and 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  most  philo- 
sophic neglect  of <your  person. 

42.  Vonn  be  ashamed,  j-c]  Don*t  blush 
to  tell  us  where  the  perfumer  lives,  of 
whom  you  bought  these  fine  sweet- 
smelling  ointments. 

Here  her  raillery  is  very  keen,  and 
tends  to  shew  what  this  pretended  re- 
former really  was,  notwithstanding  his 
appearance  of  sanctity.  She  may  be 
said  to  have  smelt  him  out 

43.  Statutes  and  laws  are  disturbed.} 
From  that  state  of  sleep  in  which  you 
seem  to  represent  them,  and  from  which 
yOu  wish  to  awaken  them.     The  Roman 


Hoa.  lib.  i.  epist  xvi.  L  41. 
these  three  particulars. 

— —  Fir  bonus  est  qvisf 

Qui  consuUa  fatrum,  qui  leges,  juraqus 
servat* 
See  an  account  of  the  Roman  laws  at 
large,  in  Kennett*s  Roman  Antiq.  part 
ii.  book  iii.  chap.  xzL  and  seq. 

431  The  Scantinian.]  80  called  from 
Scantinius  Arictnus,  by  whom  it -was 
first  introduced  to  punish  sodomy.  Othera 
think  that  this  law  was  so  called  from  C. 
Scantinius,  who  attempted  this  crime 
on  ihe  son  of  Marcellus,  and  was  pu^ 
nished  accordingly. 

45.  Examine  the  men*"]  Search  dili% 
gently ;  scrutinize  into  their  abomina- 
tions. 

— These  do  fnore  thrngs,]  They  far  outdo 
the  other  sex;  they  do  more  thin^ 
worthy  of  severe  reprehension. 

46.  Number  defends.}  This  tends  t« 
shew  how  common  that  detesuble  vice 


jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  found-  ^  was.  (Comp.  Rom.  i  27.)  Such  num- 
bers were  guilty  of  it,  thai  it  waslooked 
upon  rather  as  fashionable  than  crimi- 
nal'; they  seemed  to  set  the  law  at  de^ 
fiance,  as  not  ^ing  to  attack  so  large  a 
body. 

'^Battalions joined,  j-c-]  A  metaphor 
taken  froni  the  Roman  manner  of  en- 
gaging. A  phalanx  properly  signified  a 
disposition  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
by  the  foot,  with  every  man's  shield  or 
buckler  so  dose  to  another's^  as  to  jpia 


ed  on  a  threefold  basis,  on  which  the 
general  law,  by  which  the  government 
was  carried  on,  was  established;  that  is 
to  say,  Consulta  patrum,  or  decrees  of 
the  senate —  Leges,  which  seem  to  an- 
swer to  our  Ktatute  laws— and  iura,  those 
rules  of  common  justice,  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  two  former,  but  particu- 
larly from  the  latter  of  the  two,  or,  per- 
haps, from  immemorial  usage  and  cus- 
tomj  like  the  common  law  of  Englaad* 
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**  Do  you  buy  these  perfumes  which  breathe  from  your  rough 
'^  Neck  ?  don't  be  ashamed  to  declare  the  master  of  the  shop : 
^^  But  if  the  statutes  and  laws  are  disturbed,  the  Scaniiniaii 
"  Ought  before  all  to  be  stirred  up.     Consider  first, 
'^  And  examine  the  men  :  these  do  more  things — but  them 
^'  Number  defends,  and  battalions  joined  with  a  buckler. 
^^  There  is  great  concord  among  the  effeminate :    there 

**  not  be  any 
**  Example  so  detestable  in  our  sex : 
**  Taedia  caresses  not  Cluvia,  nor  Flora  Catulla : 
^'  Hippo  fassails  youths,  and  in  his  turn  is  assailed* 
*'  Do  we  plead  causes  ?  the  civil  laws 
'^  Do  we  know  ?   or  with  any  noise  do  we  make  a  stir  in  your 

*^  courts  ? 
**  A  few  wresde,  a  few  eat  wrestlers'  diet : 
^^  You  card  wool,  and  carry  back  in  full  baskets  your  finished 
**  Fleeces ;  you  the  spindle,  big  with  slender  thread,  55 

^^  Better  than  Penelope  do  twist,  and  finer  than  Arachne, 
'^  As  does  a  dirty  harlot  sitting  on  a  log.  - 


45 
wiU 


50 


them  together  and  make  a  sort  of  im- 
penetrable wall  or  rampart.  Tbisissttd 
to  bare  been  first  invented  by  the  Mace- 
donians ;  phalanx  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Macedonian  word. 

47.  There  u  great  concord,  4^.]  They 
«re  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  strongly 
connected  and  united,  so  that  attacking 
one  would  be  Hke  attacking  all. 

49.  7«dia-7  JVora,  j^C'J  Famous  Ro- 
floan  courtezans  in  Juvenal's  time— bad 
as  they  were,  the  men  were  worse* 

SU  Do  we  pleads  ^f^.]  Do  we  women 
usurp  the  province  of  the  men?  do* we 
take  upon  us  those  functions  which  be- 
long to  them? 

SS,  Afyiv  urrestie,2  A  few  women  there 
are,  who  are  of  such  a  masculine  turn  of 
mind,  as  to  wrestle  in  public.  See  sat  u 
S2,  3.  and  notes;  and  Sat.  vi.  2^5 — 57, 
and  notes.  . 

—  Wrestlen^  diet."}  Prepare  themselves 
foft  wrestling  as  the  wrestl^is  do  by 
feeding  on  the  coliphium — a  xatXat  i^(«, 
membra  robusta;  a  kind  of  dry  diet 
which  wrestlers  used,  lb  make  them 
strong  and  firm-fleshed.     See  Ainsw. 

54.  Y<m  card  wool.}  You,  effeminate 
wretches,  forsake  uyMJy  exercises,  and 
addict  yourselves  to  employments  which 
are  peculiar  to  women. 

-^In  baskets.}  The  Calathi  were  litUe 


osier  or  wicker  baskets,  in  which  tha 
women  put  their  work  when  they  had 
finished  it,  in  order  to  carry  it  back  to 
their  employers. 

66.  Penelope.}  Wife  of  Ulysses,  wha 
during  her  husband's  absence  was  im- 
portuned by  many  noble  suitors,  whosa 
addresses  she  refused  with  invioiabla 
constancy :  but,  fearing  they  might  taka 
her  by  force,  she  amused  them,  by  de- 
siring them  to  wait  tiU  she  had  finished 
a  web,  which  she  was  then  about ;  and  to 
make  the  time  as  long  as  possible^  she 
undid  during  the  night  what  she  had 
done  in  the  day. 

-^jiracfme,]  A  Lydian.  damsel,  very 
skilful'  in  spinning  and  weaving.  She 
is  fabled  to  have  contended  with  Miner- 
va,  and  being  outdone,  she  hanged  her- 
self, and  waa  by  that  goddess  changed 
into  a  spider.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  vi.  fab.  i. 

By  mentioning  tliese  instances,  Laro- 
nia  ironically  commends  the  great  profi- 
ciency of  the  men  in  carding  and  spin- 
ning :  both  these  operations  seem  to  ba 
distii^ctly  marked  by  the  poet. 

si.  A  dirty  harlot,}  Pellex  properly 
d^otes  the  mistress  of  a  married  man. 
^u,  and  the  Greek  9r«AA««i;,  seem  de- 
rived from  Ueb.  ttr:)Vfi  pilgesb,  which 
we  render,  concubine. 

Codev^  from  caudez^  literally  signifioi 
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Noirnn  est  cur  «olo  tabulas  impleverit  Hister 
liberto ;  dederk  vivus  cur  multa  puella: 
Dives  erit,  magnoquae  dornut  leriia  Iccto. 
Tu  nube,  atque  tacez  dosant  arcana  jcyluidros* 
De  nobis  post  base  tristis  senteotia  fertur : 
Dat  Yeniftin  icorvia,  vexat  ^ensura  columhafl. 
Fttj^unt  trepidi  vera  ac  inania&sta  oanentem 
Stoicidae  ;  quid  enim  iaki  Laronia  ?  Sed  quid 
Non  &cient  alii,  cum  tu  multiaa  sumsfi, 
Cretice,  et  banc  veslein  populo  mirante  perores 
In  Proculas,  ei  Polbneas  i  est  naisclia  Fabulla : 
Damnetur  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia :  talem 
Non  suBiet  damoata  to^m.    Sed  Julius  ardet. 


GO 
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•  rtump  or  stock  of  a  tree— of  a  large 
inecJe  of  which  a  log  was  cut  «ttt,  and 
aaade  an  inatrumeiii  of  pnMdtraeat 
lor  female  da^ee,  who  were  chained  to 
it  on  any  mifibehaTiour  towards  their 
aistreisesy  but  eipedallj  when  there 
was  jeslousy  in  the  case ;  and  there  they 
wereto  sit  and  woik  at  tpiumg  or  <ha 
Hke. 

58.  j9tffsr.]SoBeiiiiaoMiis«lunciart 
liere  introduced  by  Laronia  in  order  to 
Illustrate  her  argument 

-^Fitled  kit  vilL'}  Tsibula  sj^ifipsany 
plate  or  thki  maierial  on  wbioh  they 
wrote;  hence  deeds,  wills,  and  xithcr 
written  mstasneats,  wese  oaUed  tsbuke* 
&>  public  edicts.     See  before,  L  98. 

58—9.  With  only  his freedmtm.]UA 
liim  his  sole  heir. 

59.  WhyoHve,  §;tt.'\  Why  in  his  life- 
ttme  he  was  so  very  generous^  andasade 
aocb  numbers  of  presents  to  bis  wafb, 
liere railed  pueUsp,  as  being  every  young 
girl  when  be  married  her:  but  I  should 
rather  thmk  that  the  arch  Laronia  has« 
tnoresevere  meaning  in  bar  use  of  the 
term  pueHw,  by  which  «he  would  intU 
mate)  that  his  young  wile,  having  been 
totally  negfected  by  him,  psmaiiwd  stUj, 
puelUi,  a  maiden ;  Hislsr  having  ao  de. 
aire  towards  any  tfaing,  but  what  was  un- 
natural with  his  favouriie^reednmn. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poet  uaespuel]* 
in  this  sense,  sa^  ix.  1.  74«  £ee  note  on 
net.  ix.  L  7a 

60.  iS/itf  «B06efvA,^.]Byref!eiviiv 
(as  Hi9ler*s  wife  did)  large  snms  for 
j^ush-money. 

^WhQ  tleept  thirds  ^c]  Sy  this  she 
avould  insinuate^  that  Hister  caused  bis 


freedraan.  Whom  fie  ataFwards  nmde  hia 
beir,  to  ii^  in  the  bed  widi  him  and  hia 
wife^  and  gaveius  wife  iarge  presents  of 
money,  jewels  &c.  «ot  to  betray  his  abo^ 
minable  practices. 

61.  i)9tkoumarry.'i  This  apaslnpha 
may  be  supposed  to  be  addcessed  to  the 
wunaaried  woman,  who  m\gkt  he  stand^^ 
jflgby,  and  listenii^to  Laronia'a  sam* 
aeproaf  «f  tbeliusbandsof  thatdiar»and 
cuntsim  «  airessm  ^f  the  moit  bitter 
Jdnd. 

An  if  the  had  said,  "yon  bmr  what 
<*  you  are^o  e^^pect ;  such  of  you  as  wish 
**  tabe  rich,  I  adviie  to  many,  and  iMC|^ 
« their  husband's  sasieta.'* 

•*-^!sp«wil^  betiow  gem$*]  Cylindros^ 
these  were  iirecioussukies,  4>f  ao  oblong 
and  round  fonn,  which  the  women  used 
to  hang  in  their  ears.  lieM  they  seem 
tosignii^aii  manner  of  gems. 

€2.  Jfier  all  Mis.]  AlUr  aU  I  lonm 
been  saying  of  the  men,  I  caart  belp  ob« 
serving  bow  hardly  we  women  are  used. 
-—if  kemy  sentmwgt  4^]  VHaon  wa 
araaonoenied  no  merpyis  to  be  shewn 
to  us;  the  heaviest  sentenoe  of  the  Jams 
is  called  down  upon  us,  and^ts  utmost 
jpengeanoe  ispaascribediigaiasttis. 

62.  Cetmme  £t(Mi€s  tmvmu,  icJ]  La* 
ronia  ends  bar  speech  with  a  jarovetbial 
faying,  jrhich  iff  much  to  bar  purpose. 

Onsupi here  mians  punishment.  Tha 
men,  who,  like  ravens  and  other  birds  of 
psey,  ara  so  miachieTous,  are  yet  ex^ 
Gused ;  but*  alas  1  when  we  poor  women* 
wbo  aae,  compantiaely,  bannless  aa 
doves,  when  we,  tbcoMg^  rimplid^  and 
weakness,  i^ai^sayj  wcbearxif  ooQiiug 
butpunirfimenfc 
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"  It  is  known  why  Hister  fiFIed  Yds  will  wiih  orrly 
"  His  freedman ;  wbr  afire  he  otvc  much  to  a  wencb : 
"  She  will  be  rich,  who  sleeps  third  in  a  large  bed.  60 

**  Do  thou  marry,  and  hireh — secfets  bestow  gems. 
*^  After  all  this,  a  heavy  sentence  is  passed  against  us : 
**  Censure  excuses  ravens,  and  vexes  doves.** 
Her,  proclaiming  things  troe  and  manifest,  trembling  fted  - 
The  Stoicides — ^For  what  fki^ood  had  Laronta  [littered}? 

But  what 
lilrill  not  others  do,  when  tfaoui  assumest  transparent  garments, 
O  Creticus,  and  (the  people  wondering  at  this  apparel)  thou 

declaimest* 
Against  the  Proculee  ami  Pbtlinea^  ?  FabuIIa  i9  «n  adulteress : 
Let  Carfinia  too  be  condemned  if  you  pkase :  stich 
A  gown,  condemned,  sbe'U  not  put  on.  ^^  But  July  burns—-  70 


0^  Kit  pmeMmk^,  4ftf.}:  W*limr 
Imm  ibB  efiwt  «f  £4NoaiB*t  ipMob  upon 
ber  gotltf  bearers:  their  consdwien 
wtm  alarmtdv  and  a«raf>tbey  flew»  ifeey 
MotdMittitndaiijlaogar:  tfaayknew 
wlui  ah«  raid  X»  be  tvu*^  and  aKM  a  liw 
tie  of  ift  oonMba  deimd :  m.  Ac  faaier 
thef  c«M  make  tbab  ato^pa  lHv  baiter: 
like  thoM  aavara  bypooTtai  wc  laad  of» 
John  viiL  7 — 9.  Caiio  ngnifiai*  aa  vaaA 
bafSf  to  rapQity  to  pwwlafan  aland* 

CS.  TW  J^^bKlMk]  Steicidv.  Thia 
word  aaaaaa  to  baiva  been  ftaned  an  lb* 
occaaion  wkb  a  feminine  ending,  Kba 
balCar  to  suit  ibcir  cbaractan^  and  t»  in- 
tmala  tva  monatrona  eflfcnimacy  ai  tbanf 
pratanded  Sieica.  The  Steict  waee  calk 
cd  fliaiei,  Aom  cm»,  a  pareb  inr  Atbaoa^ 
wbere  they  used  to  meet  and  dispoie* 
Tbej  faigbfj  commended  apalby,  or  free- 
dom nom  alt  paMtona. 

Jurendy  bavkig  Mvately  btthed  the 
9oicidei^  or  pretended  oloics,  noif  pft^ 
eeed«  to  attack,  in  tbe  person  of  M atd* 
bia  Cvaiiaus,  tba  eflbminaay  of  certain 
ma^stratcay  who  appcarad^  a?en  hi  tba 
ant  of  juatKO,  aMind  In  n  moat  unbe- 
aomiBg  and  indaaent  mannar,  and  aucb 
as  bsHpoak  them  In  tiia  higb  toad  to  the 
most  horrid  impuritiaa. 

«0.  ft^no^atkert  do,  4c.]  q.  4,  It  ia 
no  marvel  thai  we  tad  «ioo  triumphant 
over  people  that!  move  ia  a  less  canspi- 
inoui  spbera  at  Ufa,  when  plain  and  apw 
paivnt  symptaans  of  it  are  seen  in  thoaa 
wba  ail  tbo  saate  of  juatica,  and  are 
actual^/  eihibited  bj  them*  befom  tba 


public  eya^  m  opisn  ooiitt» 

M.  TrmupmtiU  Oormen*.}  Mnlticia^ 
quasi  aniltiliria»  of  many  thveadSi  Tbesa 
ware  ea*  taaly  and  cmioualj  wrought; 
tbaa  tha  body  might  be  seen  tbrongb 


€7.  ^  CWltais.]  Hiis  Boagistrala  waa 
dasecndedfrom  tbafamtty  of  that  ACetal* 
laa>.  who  was  caUad  Gratictts,  from  hia 
conquest  of  Crete.  Juvenal,  mast  pro* 
bably,  addmsses  MateUna  by  this  sur- 
naaae  of  bu  great  anoaBtor,.  the  mora  to^ 
expose  and  shame  him,  lor  acting  so  un* 
worthy  bis  descent  froai  so*  baure  and 
nobla  a  ptiuon. 

—  Th9U  dedaimeit,'}  Pinwst  sentenca 
in  the  most  aggravated  terms-^paroraa. 
Tbe  end  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  orator 
adlected  all  bis  Ibsoe  and  eioquenaa^  waa 
callad  tbe  peroratioa  t  but  the  verb  b 
used  in  a  larger  senaa>  and  sgnilies.ta 
declaim  and  make  an  harangue  againal 
any  penon  cm  thiogi 

6S.  Procula  and  Polline€gJ  Namerof 
patticokr  woman*  who  were  condemned 
on  the  JuKan  bnr,  ft>r  incontinence.,  but 
•o  ftunons  in  their  way.  as  to.stand  hern 
lor  lewd  women  in  generak 

He  could  eonOemn  ttat^  in  the  serer* 
eafr  manner,  when  before  friro  in  judg- 
ment, while  he,  by  his  immodest  dress, 
shewed  himself  to  be  vrorse  than  tfaaj 
were. 

6S-69L ,  FaMbt  Carfinia  J  Notorious 
adultctessas. 

6  9-70.  Sudi  a  gqwrty  4«.]  Bad  as  sncb 
wamcn  wutj  ba^  and  even  convictad  of 
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JEstno:  nudusagas;  minus  est  insania  turpid. 
En  habitum,  quo  te  leges,  ac  jura  ferentem 
Yulneribus  crudis  populus  modo  victor,  et  illud 
Montaniim  positis  audiret  vulgus  aratris. 
Quid  noii  proclames,  in  corpora  Judicis  ista 
Si  videas?  quaero  an  deceant  multicia  testem  ? 
Acer,  et  indomitus,  libertatisque  magister, 
Cretice  pelluces  !  Dedit  hanc  contagio  labem, 
£t  dabit  in  plures  :  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 
Unius  scabie  cadit,  et  pomgine  porci ; 
IJvaque  conspectft  livorem  ducit  ab  uv3. 
Fcedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu : 
Nemq  repente  fuit  turpi^imus.     Accipient  te 
Paulatim,'  qui  longa  domi  redimicula  sumunt 


75 


80 


inoontiDenGe,  yet  they  would  not  appear 
in  such  a  dress  as  is  worn  by  you  who 
•ODdemn  them. 

Or  perhaps  this  alludes  to  the  custom 
of  obliging  women  convicted  of  adultery 
to  pull  off  the  stolsf  or  woman's  garment, 
and  put  on  the  toga,  or  man's  garment, 
which  stigmatised  them  as  infamous; 
but  even  this  was  not  so  infamous  as  the 
transparent  dress  of  the  judge.  Horace 
calls  a  common  prostitute,  togata.  Sat. 
iL  lib.  i.  1. 63. 

^^But  July  bums,  4:^.]  He  endeaTOura 
at  an  excuse,  from  the  heat  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  for  being  thus  dad. 

71.  Do  your  buihtesf,  j'c]  As  a  judge* 
Agere  legem  sometimes  signifies  to  ex« 
ccute  the  sentence  of  the  law  against , 
malefactors.     See  Aimsw.  Ago. 

— Madneat  if  leu  shameful.}  Were  you 
to  sit  on  the  bench  naked,  yon  might  be 
thought  mad,  but  this  would  not  be  so 
aliameful ;  madness  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse. 

72*  Lo  the  ftabii^  4f^.]  This,  and  the 
three  following  lines,  suppose  some  of 
the  old  hardy  and  brave  Romans,,  just 
come  from  a  victory,  and  covered  with 
fresh  wounds  (crudis  vulneribus) — rough 
mountaineers,  who  had  left  their  ploughs, 
like  Cindnna^us,  to  fight  against  the 
enemies  of  tBeir  country,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  with  the  ensigns  of 
glorious  conquest,  finding  such  an  effe- 
minate character  upon  the  bench,  bear- 
ing Uie  charge  of  the  laws,  and  bringing 
them  forth  in  judgment ;  which  m^  be 
the  sense  of  ferentem  in  this  place. 

75.  Wluit  UHfuid you  not  jyroclaim,  jfc] 


How  would  you  exclaim !  What  wouU 
yoir  not  utter,  that  could  express  your 
tndignafion  and  abhorrence  (O  andent 
and  venerable  people)  of  such  a  silken 
judge! 

76.  I  atky  would,  ^e.}  q,  d.  It  would 
be  indecent  for  a  private  person,  who 
only  attends  as  a  witness,  to  appear  in 
such  a  dress  t  how  much  more  for  a 
judge,  who  sits  in  an  eminent  station,  in 
a  public  character,  and  who  is  to  con  • 
demn  vice  of  all  kinds. 

77.  Sour  and  unsubdued.'}  O  Creticua» 
who  pretendest  to  stoidsm,  and  appearing 
morose,  severe,  and  not  overcome  by 
your  pasuons. 

-■^Master  of  liberty.]  By  this,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  this  line,  it  should  ap- 
pear, that  this  effeminate  judge  was  one 
who  pretended  to  stoicism,  which  taught 
a  great  severity  of  manners,  and  an  apa- 
thy both  of  body  and  mind;  likewise 
such  a  liberty  of  living  as  they  pleased, 
as  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailties  and 
passions  of  other  men.  They  taught — 
on  fMtcf  i  a-oP^i  fXftf^i(«<— that  "only  a 
«  wise  man  was  free  *'  Hence  Cic.  Quid 
est  libertas?  potestas  Vivendi  ut  velis. 

78.  You  are  transparent,]  Your  body 
is  seen  through  your  fine  garments :  so 
that  with  all  your  stoidsm,  your  appeaiw 
ance  is, that  of  a  shameless  and  most  un- 
natural libertine :  a  slave  to  the  vilest 
passions,  though  pretending  to  be  a 
master  of  your  liberty  of  action.  . 

—  Cotitagion  gave  this  stain*]  You 
ewe  aU  this  to  the  company  which  you 
have  kept ;  by  this  you  hare  been  in- 
footed. 
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*^  Voi  very  hot*' — do  yoar  business   naked :  madness   is   less 

shameful. 
Ijo  the  habit !  in  which  thee,  promulgating  statutes  and  laws, 
7he  people  (with  crude  wounds  just  now  victorious, 
And  that  mountain- vulgar  with  ploughs  laid  by)  might  hear. 
What  would  you  not  proclaim,  if,  on   the  body  of  a  judge, 

those  things 
You  should  see?  I  ask,  would  transparent  garments  becomt 

a  witness  ? 
Sour  and  unsubdued,  and  master  of  liberty, 
O  Creticus,   you  are  transparent  !  contagion  gave  this  stain, 
And  will  give  it  to  more :  &s  in  the  fields,  a  whole  herd, 
flails  by  the  scab  and  measles  of  one  swine  {  80 

And  a  grape  dei*ives  a  blueness  from  a  grape  beholden. 
Some  time  you'll  venture  something  worse  than  this  dress  : 
Nobody  was  on  a  sudden^  most  base.     They  will  receive  thee 
By  little  and  little,  who  at  home  bind  long  Kllets  on  84 


79.  ^nd  will  give  U  to  more.]  Ton  wiU 
comipt  oUiere  by  your  ezamploy  as  you 
were  corrupted  by  the  example  of  those 
fdiom  you  have  followed* 

Tbe  language  here  is  metaphorical, 
taken  from  distempered  eattle,  which 
communicate  infection  by  hetdkig  toge- 
ther. 

80  Falls  by  the  scab,  jfc]  Our  Eng- 
Uah  proveHb  says,  '>  One  scabby  sheep 
'(  mars  ihe  whole  flock" 

8I«  Agrape^  4«.]  This  is  also  a  pro- 
Tcrbial  saying,  from  the  ripening  of  the 
black  grape,  (as  we  call  it,)  which  has  a 
blue  or  livid  hue:  these  do  not  turn  to 
that  colour  all  at  once  and  together,  but 
grape  after  grape,  which,  the  vulgar  sup- 
po^,  was  owing  to  one  grape's  looking 
upon  another,  bdngvery  near  in  contact, 
and  so  contracting  the  same  colour. 
Tliey  had  a  proverbs  Uva  uvam  videndo 

80.  Nobody  was  ona  sudden,  j-c]  None 
ever  arrived  at  the  highest  pitdi  of  wick- 
edness at  first  setting  out :  the  workings 
of  evil  are  gradual,  and  almost  imperoep^ 
tihie  at  fir^;  but  as  the  xnsinuati6ns  of 
vice  deceive  the  conscience,  they  first 
blind  and  then  harden  it,  until  the  great- 
est crimes  are  committed  without  re- 

I  do  not  recollect  where  I  met  with 
the  undenvritten  lines ;  but  as  they  con- 
tain excellent  advice,  they  may  not  be 
nnuseful  in  this  place : 

TOL*  u 


O  LetUine,  be  obstinatdy  just. 
Indulge  no  pasaorit  and  betray  mo  trustf 
Never  lei  man  be  bold  enough  to  $ay, 
^hvSf  aatdno farther  let  my  passion  stray: 
The  first  crime  pmsi  compelsta  on  to  more. 
And  guilt  proves  faU,   which  was  but 
choice  before* 
'—They  wiUreceioe,  j:c.]   By  degrees 
you  will  go  on  from  one  step  to  another 
till  you  are  received  into  the  lewd  aad 
horrid  society  after  mentioned*  The  poet 
is  now  going  to  expose  a  set  of  unnatu- 
ral wretches,  who,  in  imitation  of  wo- 
men, celebrated   the  rites  of  ihe  Bona 
Dea. 

84.  fFhoat  home,  ^c]  Domi,  thatis, 
secretly,  privately,  in  some  house,  hired 
.or  procured  for  the  purpose  of  cele> 
brating  their  horrid  rites,  in  imitation  of 
the  women,  who  yearly  observed  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  celebrated 
them  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest. 
Plut.  in  vita  Cioeronis  et  Caraaris. 

If  we  say,  redimieula  domi,  literally, 
fillets  of  the  house,  we  may  understand 
it  to  mean  those  fillets  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  women,  they  wore  around 
their  heads  on  these  occasions,  and 
which  at  other  times,,  were  hung  up 
about  the  house,  as  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture. 

Here  is  the  first  instance,  in  which 
their  ornaments  and  habits  were  like 
those  of  the  women. 
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Frontibv8,  el  toto  posufira  moniliA  collo^ 
Atque  Bonam  teneree  placantabdomine  porcse, 
Et  magno  cratefe  Deam  s  sed  more  sinistro 
Exagitata  procul  non  inirat  foeminalimen. 
Solis  am'Deae  Maribus  patet :  ke  profanK> 
Clamatur :  nuUo  geiait  hie  tibiciiia  cornu. 
,  Talia  secretft  coluerunt  Orgia  taedi 
Cecropiam  soliti  BaptsB  laaaare  Cotyitd. 
llle  Bupercilium  niaaid&  fuligine  tactum 
Obliqud  producit  acu,  pingitque  tfementea 
Attollens  ocuIqb  ;  ^itreobibit  ille  Priapo, 
Reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  impiety 
CoBrulea  indutus  scutulata,  autgalbanansa  ; 


85*  Jind  kao€  photd  •monwiitj,  j['C.} 
Honila,  ne^klaoM^  coaMttingQf  sonway 
lows  u  to  cover  the  whole  neck ;  theae 
were  alto  female  onuunents.  This  b 
the  second  instatice.  Monile,  in  its 
largest  aens^  impUss  an  ofoainent  foi 
any  part  of  the  body.  Axxsw.  But  as 
the  neck  is  here  mentioDed,  nfcklaces 
are  most  probab^  meant;  these  were 
made  of  pearls*  piedoip  stones  gol4 
&c. 

66.  The  good godtUti,]  The  BonaDea, 
worshipped  by  the  women>  was  a  Roman 
lady»  the  wife  of  one  Faunus;  she  was 
ISwnouB  for  chastity,  and  after  her  death, 
oonsecrafted.  Saciificsa  were  performed 
to  her  only  by  nigbt>  and  aecretly ;  they 
cacrifioed  to  her  «  sow  pjg.     Mo 


8AT.  II, 
85 


00 


In  imitation  of  this,  these  wretches* 
spoken  of  by  our  poet,  that  they  might 
Tf  seroble  women  as  much  as  possible^  in- 
stituted lites  and  sacrifioes  of  the  anhe 
kind»  and  performed  them  in  the  eame 
aecret  and  clandestine  manner. 

'^ThebeUjft  jfc]  Tlie  sumen*  or  duga 
aud  odder  of  ayouqg  aow,  was  esteemed 
a  great  dainty,  and  seems  here  meant  by 
abdomioe.  Piiny  says  (li.  84.  edit. 
Hard.)  antiqui  sumen  vocahant  abdo- 
men. Here  it  stands  for  the  Mhole  ani- 
mal (as  in  sat.  xii.  75.)  by  ^ynec. 

87.  J  large  goblet,}  Out  of  which  they 
poured  their  Ubatioos. 

-— Jlys  p&rveirie4euttom'}  More  sini- 
stro-^by  a  perrerted,  aukward  custom^ 
they  etdude  all  women  from  their  mys- 
teries, as  men  were  excluded  ftom  those 
of  the  women;  by  the  latter  of  whioh 
alone  the  Bona  Dea  was  to  be  worship- 


95 


ped*  and  no  men  were  to  be  aJaiitUidL 
Suarabonmmarihm^  icsn  edmnda  JDee^m 
XiB.  i.  6,  S2. 
So  that  the  proceeding  of  these  men  was 
an  utter  perversion  of  the  female  rites  ; 
as  different  irom  the  origfaial  and  veal 
institution,  as  the  left  hand  is  from  th9 
right,  and  as  oentrary. 

89.  Go  ye  proflnte-^  Ftafanae— ineaii- 
ing  the  women ;  as  If  they  banished 
than  by  solemn  proelaoation.  JuTonal 
here  humourously  parodies  that  passago. 
in  Vurgily  relative  to  the  Sybil,  Mn,  vU 
258»  9. 

iVooiJ,  iirocul,  e9$4pnjfimh 
Condanua  voter,  Mop»$  ohmttike  htc^  / 
da  WUkw  Asm  A^re^j^fr]  It  was 
usual,  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
for  some  of  the  women  to  make  a  lament* 
able  noise  (well  eipressed  here  by  the 
word  gemit)  with  a  horn.  Tlbe  male 
worshippers  had  no  women  among  them 
for  this  purpose.  NuUo  tibicina  comq. 
for  nuUa  tibicina  eomu  ■     Hy  psUage. 

91.  SuMh  srgissO  Orgia— so  called 
«;r«  rm  O^yiK,  from  the  furious  beh»-  ' 
viour  of  the  priests  of  Bacchus,  and  ethera 
by  whom  they  were  celebrated:  but  the 
part  of  the  orgies  here  aUodcd  to  was  that 
wherein  all  manner  of  lewdness^  even  of 
th^  moat  unnatural  kind,  was  coasmittod 
by  private  torch-light-«-^T«sda  seercta, 
Cshierunt— they  practised^  celehrated, 
solemnised. 

92.  TkeSoftUe,}  Priests  of  Cotytio  «l 
Athens,  called  Bsptie,  because,  siterthe 
horrid  impurities  which  they^  had  been 
guilty  of,  in  honour  of  tbeiV  goddess^ 
they  thought  themselves  entirely  putiiied 
by  dipping  themselves  ia  water* 
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Their  foreheads,  and  have  placed  ornaments  all  over  the  neck, 
And,  with  thebellj  of  a  tender  sow,  appease  the  good 
Goddess,  and  with  a  large  goblet :  but  by  a  perverted  custom, 
Woman,  driven  far  awav,  does  not  enter  the  threshold  : 
The  altar  of  the  godcl^  is  open  to    males  only — ^'  Go  ye 

"profane"— 
Is  cried  aloud :   v^ith  no  horn  here  the  female.minstrel  sounds* 
Such  orgies,  with  a  secret  torch,  used  91 

The  Baptae,  accustomed  to  weary  the  Cecropian  Cotytto. 
One,  his  eyebrow,  touched  with  wet  soot, 
liengthenB  with  oblique  needle,  and  paints,  lifting  them  up, 

nis  trembling 
Eyes;  another  drinks  in  a  priapus  made  of  glass,  95 

And  fills  a  little  golden  net  with  a  vast  quantity  of  hair. 
Having  put  on  blue  female  garments,  or  smooth  white  vests; 


92.  Tk$  Ceunfian,  Coiytf,']  Ootytto 
was  a  BtnimiMt  (the  foddeas  of  impu- 
daacm  and  unchtttity)  worAi^^ped  by 
Bi|^  «t  AUmdsi  asthaBoiuiDeawMat 
EooHb  Tb»  prints  are  nid  to  weary 
Imr*  bacaiiic  of  the  length  of  their  infa- 
moua  rites,  and  of  the  multiplioity  of 
ClMir  aets  of  impurity,  whioh  wereoonti* 
Dued  the  whole  night.  Cecrops,  the  first 
king  of  Athens,  built  the  dty,  aad  oaUed 
it  aflar  his  name,  Ceeropia. ; 

93.  Bu  t^ebraw}  It  was  customary 
for  the  women  to  paint  the  eyebrows,  as 
well  as  the  eyes:  the  first  was  done  with 
a  blade  composition  made  of  soqt  and 
water ;  with  this  they  lengdieoed  the  eye- 
brow, which  was  reckoned  a  great  beau  • 
ty .  This  was  imitated  by  those  infamous 
wivtches  spoken  of  bt  the  poet,  to  make 
them  appear  more  like  women. 

94.  IFUk  an  oblique  needle,}  Acus  sig- 
niiesalao  a  bodkin;  this  was  wetted  with 
the  composition,  and  drawn  obliquely 
over,  or  along  the  eyebrow. 

-^And  pamth  l^Hng  them  tip,  jfC.] 
Hiia  was  another  practice  of  the  women, 
to  paint  their  eyes.  It  is  now  in  use 
among  the  Mooriih  women  in  Barbary, 
and  among  the  Turkish  women  about 
Aleppo,  thus  described  by  Dr.  Shaw  and 
Dr.  Russel. 

**  Their  method  of  doing  it  is,  by  a  cy- 
*'  lindrical  piece  of  silver,  steel,  or  ivory, 
«' about  two  inches  long,  made  very 
"  smooth,  and  about  the  sixe  of  a  com- 
*•  mon  probe. 

«c  This  they  wet  with  water,  in  order 


u  that  the  powder  of  lead  ore  may  jtick 
'*  to  it ;  and  applying  the  middle  part 
**  horixontaUy  to  the  eye,  they  shut  tha 
<*  eyelids  upon  it,  and  so  drawiag  it 
<<  through  betv^een  them,  it  blacks  the 
<*  inside,  leaving  a  narrow  black  rim  alt 
«rdund  the  edge.*' 

This  is  su^dent  for  our  present  pur« 
pose,  to  explain  what  the  poet  means  by 
painting  the  eyes.  This  custom  was 
jlractised  by  many  eastern  nations  among 
the  women,  and  at  last  got  amoqg  the 
Roman  women  *.  in  imitatioB  of  whom, 
these  male  prostitutes  also  tinged  their 
eyes. 

Lifting  up— 'trembling.  This  describes 
the  situation  of  the  eyes  under  the  opera- 
tion, which  must  occasion  aome  pain  from 
the  great  tenderness  of  the  part.  Or, 
perhaps,  by  trementes,  Juvenal  may  mean 
something  lasciviousv  as  sat.  viL  1.  241. 

95*  Another  drinhi,  jpc.]  A  practice 
of  the  most  impudent  and  abandoned 
women  is  adopted  by  these  wretches. 

96.  A  UtHe  golden  net,  fc.}  Reticulum 
here  denotes  a  coif,  or  caul  of  net- work, 
which  the  women  put  over  their  hdr. 
Ttiis  too  these  men  imitated. 

—  lyUh  a  Witt  quantity  of  hatrJ]  They 
left  vast  quantities  of  thick  and  long  hair 
upon  their  heads,  the  better  to  resemble 
women,  and  all  this  they  stufled  under 
a  caul  as  the  women  did. 

97*  Female  garmenta.]  Scutulat*.^ 
garments  made  of  needlework,  in  form 
of  shields  or  targets,  worn  by  women* 
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'  (^    >^t  per  Junonem  damini  jurante  ministro. 

irie  tenet  speculum,  pathici  gestamen  Othonis, 
Actons  Aurunci  spolium,  quo  se  ille  videbat 
Armatum,  cum  jam  tolli  vexilla  juberet. 
Res  memomnda  novis  annalibus,  atque  recenti 
Historic  ;  speculum  civilis  sarcina  belli. 
Nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam, 
Et  curare  cutem  summi  constantia  civis  : 
Bedriaci  in  caropo  spolium  afiectare  Palati, 
Et  pressnm  in  faciem  digitis  extendere  panem  : 
Quod  nee  in  Assy  no  pharetrata  Semiramis  orbe^ 
Mcesta  nee  Actiac&  fecit  Cleopatra  carinfi. 
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97.  Smoolh  white  vesU^  Galbana  rasa ; 
fine  garments,  shorn  of  the  pile  for  wo- 
men^s  wear.  Ainsworth  gays  they  were 
white,  and  derives  the  word  galtMmum 
from  Heb.  nn^  whke.  But  others 
say,  that  the  colour  of  these  garments 
was  bluish  of  greenish. 

Tile  adjeetive  galhanus-a-um  signifies 
spruce,  wanton,  effeminate*  So  Mart. 
6alls  an  effeminate  person,  hominem  gal- 
banatum ;  and  of  another  he  says,  fffX- 
banos  habet  mores.  Makt.  i.  97. 

98.  Tlie  tervmU  swearing,  j-c]  The 
manners  of  the  masters  were  copied  by 
thd^ser'pants ;  hence,  like  their  masters, 
they  swore  by  Juno,  which  it' was  custo- 
mary fbr  women  to  do,  as  the  men  bj 
Jnpiter,   Hercules,  &c. 

99.  A  looking'glau,]  Speculixm,  such 
as  the  women  used. 

'—The  bearing,  Jj;c,']  Which,  or  such 
a  one  as,  Otho,  infamous  for  the  crime 
which  is  charged  on  these  people,  used 
to  carry  about  with  him,  even  when  he 
went  forth  to  war  a»  emperor. 

The  poet  in  this  passage,  with  infinite 
humour,  parodies,  inderistou  of  tlie  effis- 
minate  Otho,  and  of  these  unnatural 
wretches,  some  parts  of  Virgil;  first, 
where  that  poet  uses  the  word  gestameu 
(which  denotes  any  thing  carried  or 
worn)  as  descriptive  of  t}ie  sin'eld  of 
Abas,  which  he  carried  in  battle,  ^n. 
ill.  286. 

JEre  cavo  Cfyjfeum,  magni  gestamen 
Abaniis, 

Pottibus  adversisJigOs  jfc. 
And  again,  secondly,  in  ^n.  vii,  24€. 
Virgil,  speaking  of  the  ornaments  which 
Priam  wore,    when  he  sat  in   public 
among  his  subjects,  as  their  prince  and 


lawgiver,  says^ 

Hoc  Priami  gestamen  erat,  ^, 

In  imitation  of  this,  Juvenal  most  sar^ 
castically  calls  'Otho's  mirror,  pathicf 
gestamen  Othonis. 

100  The  spoil  of  Auruneian  Jclor^ 
Alluding  to  Virgil,  ^n.  zii.  99,  94. 
where  Tumus  arms  himself  with  aspear^ 
which  he  had  taken  in  battle  from  Actor^ 
one  of'  the  brave  Auruncian  chiefs. 

Juvenat  seems  to-  insinuate,  that  this 
wretdi  rejoiced'  as  much  in -being  pos> 
saased  of  Otho*9  mirror,  taken  from  that 
emperor  after  his  death,  (when  he  had 
killed  himself,  after  having  been  twice 
defeated  by  VitelCus,)  as  Tumus  did  ii^ 
baving  the  spear  of  the  heroic  Actor, 

101.  Commanded  the  banners,  ^fc.] 
This  was  a  signaf  for  battle.  When 
they  encamped,  they  fixed  the  banners, 
in  the  ground  near  the  general's  tent, 
which  was  called  statuere  signa.  Whea 
battle  wa»  to  be  given,  the  general  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  take  up  the 
standards  or  banners ;  this  was,  toHere- 
signa. 

At  sudi  a  timd  as  this  was  the  df^i- 
nate  Otho,  when  he  was  armed  for  the 
battle,  viewing  himself  in  his  mirror. 

105.  Baggage  of  cwU  war,}  A  worthy 
matter  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  and 
history  of  these  times,  that  among  the 
warlike  baggage  ot  a  commander  in 
chiefs  in  a  civil  war,  wherein  no  less  than 
the  possession  ot  the  Roman  empire  waa 
at  suke,  there  was  found  a  mirror,  the 
proper  implement  of  a  Roman  ladyf 
This  civil  war  was  between  Otho  and 
Vitellius,  which  last  was  set  up,  by  the 
German  soldiers,  for  emperor,  and  at 
last  svcceeded* 
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And  the  servant  swearing  by  the  Juno  of  his  master. 
Another  holds  a  looking-glass,  the  bearing  of  pathic  Otho,    99 
The  spoil  of  Aruncian  Actor,  in  which  he  viewed  himself 
Armed,  when  he  commanded  the  banners  to  be  taken  up : 
A  thing  to  be  related  in  new  annals,  and  in  recent 
Historv,  a  looking-glass  the  baggage  of  civil  war  i 
To  kill  Gralba  is  doubtless  the  part  of  a  great  general, 
And  to  take  ca|^  of  the  skin,  tne  perseverance  of  the  highest 
citizen.  105 

In  the  field  of  Bedriacum  to  affect  the  spoil  of  the  palace, 
And  to  extend  over  the  face  bread  squeezed  with  the  fingers : 
Which  neither  the  auivered  Semiramis  in  the  Assyrian  world. 
Nor  sad  Cleopatra  aid  in  her  Actiacan  galley. 


104.  TakillOaiBa^j^J]  Thenimiram— 
^ottbticas  to  be  sure — Umms  an  irony 
over  tint  and  the  following  three  lines; 
.as  if  the  poet  said.  To  aim  at  empire, 
and  to  hare  the  reigning  prince  assassi- 
nated in  the  forum,  in  order  to  succeed 
him,  waa  doubtless,  a  most  noble  piece 
of  generalship,  worthy  a  great  general ; 
and*  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  part  of  a 
great  citizen  to  take  so  much  care  of 
hb  completion :  it  must  be  allowed  wor- 
thy the  mightiest  dtixen  of  Rome,*  to 
attend  to  this  with  unremitting  con- 
stancy! 

This  action  of  Otho's,  who,  when  he 
found  Galba,  who  had  promised  to 
adopthim  as  his  successor,  deceiving  him, 
m  favour  of  Piso,  destroyed  him,  makes  a 
strong  contrast  in  the  character  of  Otho: 
in  one  instance,  bold  and  enterprising ; 
in  another,  soft  and  effeminate. 

106.  In  thefidd  to  affect^  j-c]  To  aim 
at,  to  aspire  to,  the  peaceable  and  sole 
possession  of  the  emperor's  palace,  as 
master  of  the  empire,  when  engaged  in 
the  battle  with  Vitellius  in  the  field  of 
Bedriacum,  (between  Cremona  and 
Verona,)  was  great  and  noble ;  but  how 
sadly  inconsistent  with  what  follows ! 

107.  Tot3AendvotTth€faQ»^^c.\  The 
Roman  ladies  used  a  sort  of  bread,  or 
pastes  wetted  with  asses'  milk.  This 
they  pressed  and  spread  with  their  fin- 
gers on  the  face  to  cover  it  from  the  air, 
and  thus  preserve  the  complexion.  See 
sat.  vi.  L  461.  This  was  practised  by  the 
emperor  Otho. 

Otho  at  last,  being  twice  defeated  by 
Vitellius,  dreading,  the  horrors  of  the 


dvil  war  in  whidi  he  was  engaged, 
killed  himself  to  prevent  it,  when  he 
had  sufficient  force  to  try  his  fortune 
again. 

108.  The  quwend  Semiramis.2  The 
famous  warlike  queen  of  Assyria,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Ninus, 
put  on  roan's  i^parel,  and  did  many 
warlike  actions.' 

109.  Sad  Qeopatra."}  The  famous  and 
unfortunate  queen  of  £gypt,  who  whh 
M.  Anthony,  being  def^ted  by  Augus- 
tus, in  the  sea-fight  at  Actium,  fled  to 
Alexandria,  and  th^e,  despairing  (o 
find  any  favour  from  Augustus,  applied 
two  a^ps  to  her  breast,  which  stung  her 
to  death.  She  died  on  the  tomb  of  An- 
tliony,  who  had  killed  himself  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

109  In  her  Jfetiacan  gaUejf."]  Carina 
properly  signifies  the  keel,  or  bottom  of 
a  ship ;  but,  by  synec.  the  whole  ship  or 
vessel.  It  denotes  here  the  fine  galley, 
or  vessel,  in  which  Cleopatra  was  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  ;  which  was  richly  or- 
namented with  gold«  and  hod  purple 
sails.  Regina  (Cleopatra)  cum  aure& 
pujipe,  veloque  purpureo,  se  in  altum 
dedit.     Plxm.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  ad  fin. 

From  this  it  is  probable  that  our 
.  Shakespeare  took  his  idea  of  the  vessel 
in  which  Cleopatra,  when  she  first  met 
M.  Anthony  on  the  river  Cydnus,  ap- 
peared, the  description  of  which  is  em- 
bellished with  some  of  the  finest  touches 
^f  that  great  poet's  fancy.  See  Ant. 
and  Cleop.  act  ii.  sc.  ii. 

Neither  of  these  women  were  so  eSi^^ 
minate  as  the  emperor  Othou 
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Hrc  nuUus  verbis  pudor,  aut  reverentia  mensae :  110 

Hie  turpis  Cybeles,  et  fractft  voce  loquendi 

Libertas,  et  crine  senex  &naticu6  albo  , 

Sacrorum  antistes,  rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 

Gutturis  exempluni,  conducendusque  magister* 

Quid  tamen  expectant,  Phrygio  queis  tempufi  erat  jam         115 

More  saperracuam  cuhris  abrnmpere  carnem  t 

Quadringenta  dedit  Gracchus  destertia,  dotem 

Cornicini ;   sive  hie  recto  cantaverat  eere. 

Bignatee  tabulse :   dictum  feliciter !  ingens 

Coena  sedet :  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti.  ISO 

O  Proceres,  censore  opus  est^  an  haruspice  nobis  i 


110.  Blare  it  no  modesty,  ^c  ]  Juvenal 
having  censured  theeffemiDacj  of  their  acm 
tioM  end  dress»  now  «ttacks  thetrmiMMr 
of  eoDTerMliMi  «t  the  eacriiidel  feeiti. 

— Jttfvermct  of  Ae  iabU.}  That  le,  of 
the  table  where  they  feasted  on  thefir  aa- 
crifices,  which,  every  where  else,  was 
reckoned  aacred:  here  th^  peid  &o 
aortof  rsgudtoit. 

111.  QfJUtk^C^ybeU.]  H^reliieyin. 
dulge  themielves  iii  aU  the  filthy  om^ 
veraation  that  they  ceo  titter ;  like  the 
priesta  of  Cybele,  who  used  to  display 
all  manner  of  filthinesa  and  ofaacenlty 
before  the  image  of  their  goddess,  both 
in  word  and  action. 

— WUh  broken  voieeA  Perhaps  this 
means  a  feigned,  altered,  Usping  vofoe, 
to  imitate  the  voioea  of  women,  or  of 
the  prieals  of  Cybolt  who  were  aU 
eunuchs. 

112.  Anold/anatie.']  Fanndcns  (from 
Or,  ^mffi»h  oppweo)  denotes  one  that 
pretends  to  insphation,  visions,  and  the 
like.  Such  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cy- 
bele, were  called,  from  their  strange  ges- 
tures and  speeches,  as  if  actuated  or 
possessed  by  some  spirit  ^whieh  tliey 
called  divine. 

See  ViRO.  iEtt.  vi.  1.  46—51.  a 
description  of  this  fanatic  inspiration ; 
which  shews  what  the  heathens  meant^ 
when  they  spake  of  their  diviners  being 
pleni  Deo,  affiati  numine,  and  the  Iflte. 
See  Famjl,  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lex.  ^h, 
No.  4. 

Such  a  one  was  the  old  white-headed 
piiett  here  spoken  of. 

113.  Chitf  priest  tf  sacred  thtngs."] 
Of  their  abominable  mes  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  they  performed,  tn  imitation 
of  the  women,  to  the  Bona  Dea. 


1 14.  An  ample  throat }  A  most  capa- 
cious swallow;  he  set  an  example  of 
meal  mleeiattan  glnOoAy. 

— ^  matter  to  be  hifed,}  If  ti^f  «oe 
wo«ld  ba  taught  the  selenee  of  ^hitteoy » 
aMl  of  the  moll  beiaily  aenswUty,  let 
hkn  hire  each  an^ohl  Mlow  «a  tfaia  lor 
a  Buater  to  inatnict  him* 

Tka.  And  aot  i*  at.  ti  1. 19.  haa  a 
thought  of  thia  hind,  fihna  aays  to 
Davn% 

Titm  tt  mafittmwi  tfcyw  aw  eatn  nm 


115.  What  do  the^  wait  for,  ie.^  As 
thay  vrish  to  be  Hke  the  priests  of  Cy* 
bele,  and  are  so  fond  of  imitating  them, 
why  do  they  delay  that  operation  which 
would  bring  them  to  a  perft^  ^esein* 
blance? 

117.  Gracehfu]  It  Aould  seem,  that 
by  thia  name  Juvenal  does  Odt  mean  one 
particular  person  only,  but  divers  of  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  who  bad  shamefally 
practised  what  he  mentions  here,  and 
afterwards,-  1.  148.  gave  a  dower — do- 
tem dedit*-^as  a  wife  brings  a  dower  to 
her  husband,  so  did  Gracchus  to  the 
horn  blower. 

— 400  testertia,']  See  note,  sat  i«  L 
106.  about  Si25L 

1  i  8.  ji  hom^^lower,  j'c}  A  l<^ow  who 
had  been  ei&er  this,  or  a  trumpeter,  in 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  the  Romans 
only  used  wind-instruments :  the  two 
principal  ones  were  the  comua,  or  horns, 
and  the  tubs,  trumpets  j  they  both  were 
made  of  brass  :  tbe  horns  were  made 
crooked,  like  the  horns  of  animals,  which 
were  used  by  the  rude  ancients  in  battle. 
The  trumpets  were  strsight,  like  ours ; 
therefore  Juvenal,  supposing  the  person 
might  have  been  a  trumpeter,  says^  lec* 
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Here  is  no  modesty  in  ibeijr  discourse,  or  reverence  of  the 
'      table:  110 

Here,  of  filthy  Cvbde>  and  (^speaking  with  broken  voice, 
The  liberty ;  and  an  old  &natic,  with  white  hair, 
Chief  priest  of  sacred  things,  a  rare  ^d  memorable  example 
Of  an  ample  throat,  and  a  masterio  be  hired. 
But  what  do  they  wait  for,  for  whom  it  is  now  high  time,  in 
the  PhrygisMA  il5 

Manner,  to  cut  away  with  knives  their  superfluous  flesh  ? 
Gracchus  gave  400  sestertia,  a  dower 

To  a  horn-blower^  or  perhaps  he  had  sounded  with  strait  brass, 
The  writings  were  signed «  '^  Happily"-*--said: — a  vast 
Supper  is  set :    the  new-married  lay  in  the  husband's  bosom. 


O  ye  nobles  I 
sa  jer  ? 


have  we  occasion  for  a  censor. 


or  for  a  sooih* 
121 


to  eaoUTernt  a»re.  Tluit  tbese  two  in- 
struvents  were  made  of  braas,  and 
ihapcda9  above  memionad,  appear*  iVom 
Ond,  Met.  lib.  i.  I.  98.  Non  tuba  di- 
rect^ DOQ  snis  comua  flexi.  Sea  ao  «c- 
coont  of  the  Roman  martial  musical  in* 
BtvumeDts,  Kek«jsxt»  Aad^.  part  ii« 
book  IT*  c,  1  !• 

Ud«  Tkc  Minlmgs,}  Th^  marvii^e- 
writingp.  See  note  on  I  58. 

—  "  -Sa;?piy— jaiA]  They  were 
wtthed  joy,  tbe  form  of  wbicb  was  by 
paonouncing  the  word  <*  felidter*'— I 
wbhvoujoy,  aaweaay:  tbia  was  parti- 
cularly used  on  nuptial  oeoasionsi    a» 


119— SO.  A  tfost  sug^9mr  is  <ar.]  A 
fomptoous  entertainment,  on  the  occa- 
sion, set  upon  the  table.  Or.  ingens 
coana  may  beie  be  used  metonymicallyt 
to  denote  the  guests  who  were  Invited 
in  great  numbers  to  tlte  marriage  sup- 
per :  the  word  sedct  is  supposed  equiva^ 
lent  with  accumbit  This  last  is  the  in- 
tetpretation  of  J.  Britannlcus,  and  C  8. 
Curio;  but  Holyday  u  for  the  first ;  and 
I  ratber  think  with  him,  as  the  word  se- 
det  is  used  in  a  like  sense,  where  our 
poet  ^oks  (sat  u  I.  95,  6.)  of  setting 
tbe  ddle-baaket  on  the  threshold  of  the 


Kunc  ^MTlyla  primo 

Umawpanfasedgi. 

8o  haie  te  acMiag  the  aiqiper  <m  the 


120.  TkenMBWtarried.io^'}  As  Spo. 
ma  waa  given  ia  floariiage  t»  Naio^  so 
Gracchua  to  this  tnimpetflr :  hence  Ji^ 


Tenal  humourously  calls  Gracchus  nova 
nupta,  in  the  feminine  gender.  Nubere 
is  applicable  to  the  woman^  and  ducere 
to  the  man, 

— /n  the  husband' tbosovu}  i-  c  Of  the 
trumpeter,  who  now  was  become  bus*  > 
band  to  Gracchus. 

121.  Oye  nobles  /]  O  proceres !  O  ye 
patricians,  nobles,  senators^  magistrates 
of  Rome,  to  whom  tbe  government  and 
magistracy,  as  weU  as  the  welfare  of  the 
city  is  committed !  Many  of  these  were 
guil^  of  these  abominations,  therefore 
Juvenal  here  sarcastically  invokes  them 
oH  the  occasion. 

-^^  cemorJ]  An  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  inspect  and  reform  the 
manners  of  tbe  people.  There  were  two 
of  them,  who  bad  power  even  to  degrade 
knights,  and  to  exclude  senators,  when 
guilty  of  great  misdemeanours.  For^ 
nierly  tliey  maintained  such  a  severity  of 
manner^  that  they  stood  in  awe  of  each 
other. 

-^  Soothsayer  J}  Aruspex  or  haruspez, 
from  haruga,  a  sacrifice,  (which  from 
Heb.  y^Tlt  ^  kill  or  slaughter,)  and  spe- 
cio,  to  view.  A  diviner  who  divined 
by  viewing  the  entrails  of  tbe  sacrifices. 
A  soothsayer.  When  any  thing  portent 
tous  or  prodigious  happened,  or  appeared 
in  th«  entrails  of  the  beasts,  it  was  the 
office  of  the  baruapex  to  offer  an  expia- 
tion, to  avert  the  supposed  anger  of  the 
gods. 

q.  d.  Do  we,  in  the  midst,  of  au  the 
prodigies  of  wickedness,  want  most  a 
censor  foe  correetioni  or  'an  baruspex 
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70 


Scilicet  horreres,  majoraque  monatra  putares, 
Si  mulier  vitulum,  vel  si  bos  ederet  agnum  ? 
Segmenta,  et  longos  habitus,  et  flammea  sumit| 
Arcano  qui  sacra  ferens  nutantia  loro 
Sudavit  clypeis  ancilibus./  O  pater  urbis !; 
Unde  nefas  tantum  Lattis  pastoribus  ?  unde 
Fhec  tetigit,.  Gradive,  tuos  urtica  nepotes  ? 
Traditur  ecce  viro  clarus  genere,  atque  opibus  vir : 
Nee  galeam  quassas,  nee  terrain  (^uspide  pulsas, 
Nee  quereris  patri !— Vade  ergo,  et  cede  severi 
Jugeribus  campi,  quem  negligis.    Officium  craa 
Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  Yalle  Quirini. 


125 


ISO 


for  eipiatioo?  For»  m  the  neit  two 
lines  intimtte)  we  ought  not,  in  all  rea* 
■on,  to  be  more  shodied  or  amaied  at 
the  most  monstrous  or  unnatural  births, 
than  at  these  monstrous  and  unnatural 
productions  of  Tice. 

124.  Cottir*.]  Segmenta;  collars,  ou- 
diet,  pearl-necklaoes  worn  by  women. 
AiKsw.  from  seco,  to  cut ;  segmen,  a 
piece  cut  off  from  something:  perhaps 
segmina  may  mean  pieces  of  ribbon,  or 
the  like,  worn  as  collars,  as  Ihey  oftan 
•re  by  women  among  us. 

— lAmghabUu}  The  stola,  or  matron'ii 
gown,  which  reached  down  tf  the-  feet 

— Weddm^  veils.}  Flameum  or  flam- 
meumf  from  flamma,  a  flame,  because  it 
was  of  a  yellowish,  or  flame-cc^our.  A 
kind  of  TeQ  or  scarf,  put  oTtr  the  bride's 
lace  for  modesty's  sake. 

-^J7e  ^kei.}  Gracchus  puts  on,  who 
tmce  had  been  one  of  the  Salii. 

1 25.  Who  carrying  aacred  thingul  This 
alludes  to  the  sacred  images  carried  in 
the  processions  of  the  Salii,  whidi  waved 
or  nodded  with  the  motion  of  those  who 
carried  them,  or,  perhaps,  so  contriyed, 
as  lo  be  made  to  nod,  as  they  were  car- 
ried ^|ig,  like  the  image  of  Venus  when 
carried  lo  pomp  at  the  Circendan  game«^ 
mentioned  by  Ov.  Amor*  £1^  ub.  iii. 
^eg.  iL 

AnntfiU  et  motu  tigna  teeunda  dedU» 
— A  secret  reiiul  A  thong,  or  leather 
strap,  secretly  contrived,  so  as  by  pull- 
ing it  to  make  th6  image  nod  tto  head ; 
to  the  no  small  comfort  of  the  vulgar, 
who  thought  this  a  propitious  sign,  as 
giving  assent  to  their  petitions.  See  the 
last  note. 

126.  Sweated  with  Martft  shields.'}  The 
ancilia  were  so  called  from  anctsui^  cut 


or  pared  round. 

In  the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius,  fha 
successor  of  Romulus,  a  round  shield 
was  said  to  fall  from  heaven :  Uiis  was 
called  andle  from  its  round  form;  and,' 
at  the  same  time,  a  roice  said,  that  **  the 
^  city  would  be  of  all  the  most  powerfbl, 
■<  while  that  andle  was  preserved  in  it." 
Numa,  therefore,  'to  prevent  its  bdng 
stolen,  caused  eleven  shields  to  be  made 
so  like  it,  as  for  it  not  to  be  discerned 
which  was  the  true  one.  He  then  insti- 
tuted the  twelve  Salii,  or  priesU  of  Man, 
who  were  to  carry  these  twelve  shields 
through  the  dty,  with  the  imsges  and 
other  insignia  of  Mars,  (the  supposed 
father  of  Ro^iulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome,)  and  while  these  priests  went  in 
procession,  they  sang  and  danced  till 
they  were  all  oyer  in  a  sweat  Hence 
these  priesU  of  Mars  were  called  Sali^ 
a  saliendob 

The  poet  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
Grscchus  hi^  been  one  of  these  Salii, 
but  had  left  them,  and  had  sunk  into  the 
effeminacies  and  debaucheries  above 
mentioned. 

126.  0 father  of  the  city  I }  Mars,  the 
supposed  father  of  Romulus^  the  foun- 
der of  Rome,  and  therefore  caUed  pater 
urbis.      See  Hor.  lib.  i.  od«  u.  1.  Z5^^ 

4a 

127.  Latian  sheiiherdsf}  Italy  was 
called  *Latium,  from  lateo,  to  lie  hid ; 
Saturn  bdng  said  to  have  hidden  him- 
sdf  there,  when  he  fled  from  his  son  Ju- 
piter. See  Viao.  ^n.  viii.  J 19— 23. 
Romulus  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
shepherd,  as  well  as  the  first  and  most 
ancient  ancestors  of  the  Romans ;  hence 
Juvenal  calls  them  Lstii  pastoret.  S* 
•at,  viii.  L  274,  #« 
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What!    would  you  dread,   an<l  think  tbem  greater  prodigies, 
If  a  woman  sbould  produce  a  calf,  or  a  cow  a  lamb  ? 
Collars,  and  long  habits,  and  wedding  veils  he  takes, 
Who  can-ying  e^red  things  nodding  with  a  secret  rein,         125 
Sweated  with  Mars*s  shields.     O  father  of  the  city] 
Whence  so  great  wickedness  to  Latian  shepherds?  wlience 
Hath  this  nettle,  O  Gindivus,  touched  your  descendenis? 
Behold  a  man,  illustrious  by  ianiily,  and  rich,  is  given  to  a  man; 
You  neither  shake  your  Mmet,    nor  with  your  spear  smite 


the  earth. 


ISO 


Jf or  complain  to  ttie  father! — Go  therefore,  and  depart  from 

the  acres 
Of  tlic  harsh  field,  which  you  neglect. — A  bus'ness,  to-morrow 
Early,  is  to  be  dispatched  by  uie  in  the  vale  of  Quirlnus. 


fiojerumprimutqvitgvisfuit  iUetuorum, 

Jut  pastor /nil,  ^c 
Whence  couM  such   monstrops,  such 
abomioable  wickedness,  Ije  derived  to  ^ 
people*   ^ho  once  were  cdmple  sLen- 
teids! 

128.  This  nettle."]  X5rUpa;  a  nettle  li- 
ttrally,  tnit,  by  "Mei  the  stinging  ^ 
ticUiog  of  lewdnev.  So  we  call  being 
angry,  being  pettled ;  tm^  it  stands  with 
us  to  denote  .an  evitation  of  the  paa- 


—  Grodkms,']  A  name  oC  Mars,  from 
Gr.  K^«t^«i>jtf,  to  brandihh  a  spear.  Some 
derive  it  from  gradior,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  go  or  march  In  batUe.  IIo- 
mcf  has  boUi  these  ideas  : 

See  Viaa.  Mn  tii.  34.  Gradivumque 
patrem,  &c. 

129.  Isgwen.2  Traditur,  is  delivered 
up  in  marriage,  as  a  tiling  piircLased  is 
•dcliTcrcd  to  the  buyer,  so  man  to  man, 
490  payment  of  dowry,  as  for  a  wife. 

13C.  You  neilher  shake^^c]  In  token 
of  anger  and  resentment  of  such  abomi- 


131.  Nor  complain,  ^c-]  Xo  Jupiter, 
the  father  of  all  the  gods,  or  perhaps 
^urenal  means  **your  father,'*  aasuppos" 
ing  with  Hesiod  that  Mars  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  So  Homer,  lU  f. 
though  some,  as  Ovid,  make  him  the  son 
of  Juno  without  a  father.  Ov.  Fast.  t. 
239,  &c 

— Go  thereforeJ]  Since  you  are  ao  un- 
«oooemcd  ju  thcao  thiQga,  aa  to  shew  no 
flgns  of  displeaaare  at  them,  you  may 

TOUI. 


as  well  depart  from  us  entirely. 

— /Icywrt.]  Cede  for  disced)^,  the  sim- 
ple for  the  composite.  So  Viao.  JEn, 
vi.  460.  Invitusy  regina,  tuo  de  litore 
cessi. 

132.  The  hartfi  Jirld.]  The  Campus 
Martius,  a  lar^e  field  near  Rome,  be.> 
twecn  the  city  an4  "the  'Fiber,  where  all 
manner  of  robust  and  martial  exercises 
were  performed*  over  which  Mars  was 
supposed  to  preside.  By  the  poet^s 
using  the  epitiiet  harsh,  or  sev^e,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  allude*  to  the  harsh 
and  severe  confllcta  Cheoe  exhibited ;  or  • 
to  Mars  himself,  to  whom  this  is  given 
by  Martial,  ep.  xxx.  1.  10. 

Cum  teverifugU  ojyjyidum  Marti*. 

—  IVkich  you  neglect  ]  By  not  vin- 
dicating its  honour,  and  not  punishing 
tliose  whp  have  exchanged  the  manly 
exerci&es  of  jtbe  Campus  Martins  for  the 
most  abandoned  e6eminacy. 

— ^  bus*neu,  (o-morrour  ]  In  oider  to 
expose  the  more,  and  satirize  the  more 
severely,  thuse  male-marriages,  the  po^t 
here  introduces  a  conversation  betweep 
two  i>ersoqs  on  the  subject. 

The  word  oiHciuni  is  peculiarly  rela- 
tive  to  marriage,  nuptiale  or  i>uptiorum 
being  understood.  Sucu  in  Claud,  p, 
26.  Cujus  officium  nuptianim,  et  ip^ 
.cum  Agrippina  celebrayit  So  PetIov. 
Consurrexi  ad  officium  nuptiale. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  officium  in  this 
place,  as  relative  to  what  follows.  He 
waa  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  sun-rise, 
at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  which  was* 
place  where  marriage  contracts  were 
often  mada. 
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Que  causa  officii  ?  quid  quaeris  ?  nubit  amiciis, 
INec  multos  adhibet.  ^  Liceat  modo  vivere ;  fient, 
Fient  ista  palam,  cupient  et  in  acta  referri. 
Interea  tormentum  ingens  nubentibus  heeret, 
Quod  nequeunt  parere,  et  paitu  retinere  marttos. 
Sed  meliuB,  quod  nil  animis  in  corpora  juris 
Natura  indulget ;  steriles  moriuntur,  et  illis 
Turgida  non  prodest  conditft  pyzide  Lyde, 
Nee  prodest  agili  palmas  praebere  Luperco. 
Yicit  et  hoc  monstrum  tunicati  fuscina  Gracchi, 
Ifustravitaue  fuga  -mediam  gladiator  arenaro, 
Et  Capitoiinis  generosibr,  et  Marcellis, 
Et  Catuli^,  Paulique  minoribus,  et  Fabiis,  et 
Omnibus  ad.  podium  spectantibus :  his  licet  ipsum 


135 


140 


145 


194k  A  friend  mmrrieti]  The  word 
nubo  /tf  has  been  observed)  properly 
belonging  to  the  women,  as  duoo  to  the 
man.  llfobit  here  is  used  to  mark  out 
the  atominable  transactUHU 

155.  NordoethemdimUmantf,^  He  does 
not  invite  many  people  to  the  ceremony, 
wishing  to  keep  it  rather  private.  He 
had  not,  perhaps,  shaken  o^  all  fear  of 
Ihb  Scantinian  law.  See  before,  L  45, 
note. 

^On/y  let  u»  Hoe,  j-c]  These  seem  to 
be  Juvenal's  words.  Only  let  us  have 
patience,  and  if  we  live  a  little  longer, 
we  shall  not  only  see  such  things  done^ 
but  done  openly :  and  not  only  this,  but 
we  shall  see  the  parties  concerned  wish 
to  have  them  recorded  in  the  public  re- 
gisters. 

Juvenal  saw  the  increase  of  all  this 
miKhief,  and  might  fWmi  this  venture  to 
foretell  what  actually  came  to  pass :  for 
Salvian,  who  wrote  in  Hie  fifth  century, 
speaking  of  this  dedecoris'  scelerisq[ue 
oonsortium,  as  he  calls  it,  says,  that  « it 
**  spread  all  over  the  city ;  and  though 
**  the  act  itself  was  noT  common  to  idl, 
•<yet  the  approbation  of  it  was." 

191*  Meanwhile,  ic.'\  The  poet  here, 
with  much  humour,  scoA  at  these  un- 
natural wretches  in  very  ludicrous  terms. 

188.  Retain  their  hfubandi.'\  Baren- 
ness    was    frequently  a   cause  of  dU 


141.  Turgid  Lyde^l  Some  woman  of 
that  name,  i^aps  calfed  turgida  from 
bcr  corpulency,  or  from  her  preparing 
«ad  seUing  medldiMS  to  cunbtfrauieM^ 


and  to  occasion  fertility  aqd  promote 
cono^ptioii.  Conditus  literally  signiiies 
seasoned,  mixed,  made  savoury,  and  the 
like ;  here  it  implies,  that  she  sold  some 
conserve,  or  the  like,  which  was  mize^ 
seasoned,  or,  as  we  siay  say«  medicated 
with  various  drugs,  and  put  into  boxes 
for  sale. 

142.  The  mmble  Lupercui."]  TheLu- 
percalia  were  feasts  sacred  to  Fan,  that 
he  might  preserve  their  flocks  from 
wolves,  (alupis;)  hence  the  priests  were 
called  Luperci.  The  Luperealia  appears 
to  have  been  a  feast  of  purification, 
being  solemnised  on  the  dies  nefasti,  or 
non-court*  days  of  February,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  februo,  to  purify ; 
and  the  very  day  of  the  celebration  was 
called  pebruaca.  The  ceremony  was 
very  singular  and  strange. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sacrifice  was  kHled 
of  goats  and  a  dog ;  then  two  children, 
noblemen's  sons,  being  brought  thither, 
some  of  the  Luperci  stained  their  fore- 
heads with  the  bloody  knife,  while  othen 
wiped  it  off  with  locks  of  wool  dipped 
in  milk.  This  done,  they  ran  about  the 
streets  all  naked  but  the  nuddk,  and, 
having  cut  the  goat-ekins  into  thongs, 
they  lashed  all  they  met.  Tlie  women^ 
so  far  from  avoiding  their  strokes,  held 
out  the  palms  of  their  hand^  to  receive 
them,  fancying  them  to  be  great  helpen 
of  conception.  See  Kzviisn,  Ai^q. 
b.  U.  part  ii.  c.  S.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this,  JuL  Cies.  act  i.  sc.  ii»  formv 
pare 

143.  Tkefork.^   Fnacuui,  •  soii  of 
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What  18  the  cause  of  the  business?   why  do  you  ask?   a  fnend 

marries : 
Nor  does  he  admit  many.    Only  let  us  life,  these  things  will  be 

done,  ISS 

Done  openly,  and  will  desire  to  be  reported  in  the  public  le* 

gisters. 
Meanwhile  a  great  torment  sticks  to  those  (thus)  marrying, 
That  they  can't  bring  forth,  and  retain  by  birth  (of  chUdren) 

their  husbands. 
But  it  is  better,  that,  to  their  minds,  no  authority  over  their 

bodies 
Doth  nature  indulge;  barren  they  die :  and  to  them  140 

Tui^id  L^de,  with  licr  medicated  box,  is  of  no  use. 
Nor  does  it  avail  to  give  their  palms  to  the  nimble  LiUpercus. 
Yet  the  fork  of  the  coated  Gracchus  outdid  this  prodigy. 
When,  as  a  gladiator,  he  traversed  in  flight  the  mimle  of  the 

stage,  144 

More  noUy  bom  than  the  Manlii,  the  Capitolini,  and  Marcelli, 
And  the  Catuli,  and  the  posterity  of  Pftulus;  than  the  Fabii,  and 
Than  all  the  spectators  at  the  podium :  tho*^  to  these,  him 


ttfe»>pioiiged  fork  or  trident,  used  by 
a  pgrticuliir  kind  of  fencer  or  gladiator* 
who  was  anned  with  this,  and  with  a 
net ',  henoe  called  Retiarius.  His  ad  ver- 
8ai7  was  calted^Minnillo,  (from  Gr.  ^i^- 
fufj  formica;  see  Aivsw.)  and  was 
anned  with  •sbield,  fcjthe,  and  head* 
fleoi^  with  the  figuia  of  a  fish  on  the 
oert.  IbeReiiarios  tried  to  ihmw  his 
net  over  the  MinniUo's  heed,  and  to 
WJanglt  him*  eejiog,  when  he  cast  the 
Bit,  Fiseem  peto^  nqp  te  peto.  The 
dfinniUo  is  aemetiineB  called  the  secutor 
or  pursuer,  beeeuse  if  the  Retiarius 
missed  him,  faj  throwing  his  net  too  Ur, 
or  too  shorty  he  instantly  took  to  his 
hc^  nioaing  about  the  arena  for  bis 
life,  that  he  might  gather  up  his  net  for 
a  aeeond  cast;  the  Alirmillo,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  swiftly  pursuing  him,  to 
prevent  bin  of  his  design.  This  seems 
le  be  meantt  L 1 44*  Lustratitque  fugm 
&e.  which  intimates  the  flight  of  the 
Betieiins  from  the  MirmiHo^ 

— CboCeef,  |«»]  Tankttiu,  t. «.  dressed 
in  the  tenice,  or  habit  of  the  Rvtiarii, 
which  was  a  soct  of  coat  without  sieeves, 
in  which  they  ibnght. 

This  same  Gracebns  meanly  laid  aside 
Ins  own  dicse,  took  npon  him  the  garb 
«f  A  COOWMMI  gWiatOTf 


andeshibtted  in  the  public  amphitheatm. 
Such  feats  were  encouraged  by  Domi* 
tian,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Roman 
nobility. 

Mediito  arenam  may  here  signify 
the  middle  of  the  amphkheatre,  which 
was  strewed  with  sand ;  on  which  part 
the  gladiators  fought :  diis  made  arena 
be  (Mften  (ised  to  signify  the  amphithea- 
tre itaolf. 

145.  CapUoUnif  j-c]  Noble  familice, 
who  were  an  ornament  to  the  Romaii 


147.  X^podrum.]  n«d«#v,  Or.  from 
9r#v^,  a  foot  Tl^  part  of  the  theatre 
next  the  orchestra,  where  the  nobles 
sat;  it  projected  in  form  something  like 
the  shape  of  a  foot.     See  Aiksw. 

— Tho\  to  lh€te,  ^e  ]  Though  to  thom 
who  have  been  mentiooed  before^  you 
should  add  the  prs»tar»  et  whose  expenae 
these  games  were  exhibited.  The  pFB». 
tor^  otoi  exhibited  games  at  Uieir  own 
expense.  But  the  poet  may  here  l)p 
understood  to  glance  at  the  emperor 
Domitian,  who  was  a  great  encoungi^ 
of  these  strange  proceedings  of  ijbe 
young  nobility.  See  note  on  1.  149. 
He  that  set  forth,  at  his  own  chai^ge*  thn 
sight  of  swoid-pbjers»  and  other  like 
games  unto  the  people^  was  called  mime* 
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AdmOYea9,  eiijus  tunc  munere  ritia  misit. 

Esse  aliqnos  manes,  et  subterranea  re^na, 
Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gur»ite  nigral, 
Atqiie  una  transire  vadum  tot  milTia  cymba,« 
Nee  pueri  credimt,  nisi  qui  noixiuin  xve  lavantuP. 
Sed  tu  vera  piita     Curins  quid  sentit,  et  ambo 
Sciptadae?  quid  Fabriciu»f  manesque  CamilU  ? 
Quid  Cremer^e  legia,  e6  Cannis  censmnpta  juventus^ 
Tot  bellorum  animae?  quoties  hinc  talis  ad  iltos 
Umbm  venit,  cupererrt  luntran,  si  qua  darentur 
Suiphura  cum  taedis,  et  si  foret  humida  laurus 
llluc,  heu !  miseri  traducimur :  arma  quidem  ultra 
Xiittora  Juverncc  promovin^uS)  et  modo<rapta» 


15a 


155 


160 


nritn.     Hence  j'uyonal  says,  cuj'us  tunc 
ttunere,  &c. 

148.  Threw  the  net.]  Entered  the 
lists  in  die  cbsracter  of  s  Retiariu^: 
mad  thus  a  man-  of  the  noblest  family  in 
Rome  debased  himself  and  his  family 
by  becdminga  priae-fl^hler Ui'the  public 
theatre. 

149.  7^t  there  are  any  ghosts']  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  trace  all  the  fore- 
going abominations  to  their  source, 
namely,  the  disbelief  and  contempt  of 
religion,  thobe  esseniial  parts  of  it,  par- 
ticularly, which  relate  to  a  future  state 
of  rewardiB  and  punishments. 

By  manes,  here,  we  may  understand 
the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  person^}  departed 
out  of  this  life,  which  exi&t  after  their 
departure  from  the  body,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  happiness  and  mi<»ery.  See  Viao. 
^n.  vi.  735 — 44. 

""Subterranean,  realms.]  Infernal  re- 
gions, which  were  supposed  to  be  under 
the  earth.  t 

1-50.  A  Btktt  pole.J  Conttas  «%nifi%»  a 
long  pole  or  staff*,  shod  with  iron  at  the 
bottom,  to  push  on  small  vessels  in  the 
water.  Juvenal  here  alluded-  to  Charon, 
the  ferryman  of  hell,  of  whom  Virgil 
says,  ^n.  vi.  I.  302. 

Ipse  ratem  conio  s%tMgU. 
— Frogs,  ]  The  poets  feigned  that  there 
were  frogs  in  the  river  Styx.     Some  give 
the  invention  to  Aristophanes.     Ste  his 
comedy  of  the  Frog*. 

T-Slypangutph]  'ITie  river  Styx,  8U]>- 
goMd  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  over  which  departed  souls 
were  ftrried  in  Charon's  boat.  See 
Vxao.  Gcor.  iv.  467---80» 


If'any  of  the  gods  swore  By  tliis  river 
falsely,  he  was  to  lose  his  divinity  for  at» 
hundred  years. 

152.  Not  even  boys  believe.]  All  these 
things  are  disbelieved  not  only  by  per* 
sons  in  a  more  advanced  age,  but  even 
by  boys. 

—  Unless  those  not  as  yet,  j-c]  The  qua- 
drsBS,   which   was  made .  of  brass,   in 
value  about  our  halfpenny,  was  the  batlw 
ing  fee  paid  to  the  Iceeper  of  the  bath 
by  the  common  people.     See  sat.  vi, 
445.  and  Hor.  lib.  i.  sat.  iii.  L  137. 
Dum  tu  quadrante  lawUum 
Rex  ibis 
Little  children,  under  fbur  yean  old» 
were  either  not  carried  to  the  baths,  or, 
if  they  were,  nothing  was  paid  for  their 
bathing. 

TItc  poet  means,  that  none  but  chil- 
dren, and  those  very  young  indeedr 
could  be  brought  to  bi'lieve  such  things: 
these  might  be  taught  them,  kmong  other 
old  women*s  stories,  by  their  nurses,  and 
they  migfit  believe  thcm^  till  they  grew 
old  enough  to-  be  wiser,  as  the  free- 
thinkers would  say. 

153.  Bta  think  ihau,  j^c]  Do  thou.  O 
man,  whatever  thou  art,  give  ciedit  to 
these  imporunt  matters,  which  respect  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  pvaish- 
n>ents. 

— C\triut.]  Dentatusr  thrice  consul, 
and  remarkable  for  his  courage,  singular 
honesty,  and  frugality.  What  does  he 
now  think,  who  is  enjoying  the  rewards 
of  his  virtue  in  elysiiim. 

153 — 4.  Both  the  Scijjios,]  TiauScipia 
Afrieanus  Major,  who  conquered  Hanni- 
bal) and  Scipio  Afiicanus  Minor,  wii« 
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You  should  add)  at  whose  expense  he  then  threw  the  net. 

Thai  there  are  many  ghosts  and  subterranean  realms. 
And  a  boat-pole,  and  brack  fidgs  in  the  Stygian  guiph,         150 
And  that  so  many  thousands  pass  over  in  one  boat, 
Not  even  boys  believe,  unless  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money: 
But  think  thou  that  they  are  truer    What  thinks  Curius,  and 

both 
The  Scipios?  what  Fabricius,  and  the  ghost  of  Camillus?    154 
What  the  legion  of  Cremera,  and  the  youth  consumed  at  Cannae, 
So  many  warlike  souls  ?  as  often  as  from  hence  to  them  such 
A  shade  arrives,   they  would  desire  to  be  purified,   if  there 

could  be  given 
Sulphur  with  pines,  and  if  there  were  a  wet  laurel. 
Thither,  aias!    we  wretches  are  conveyed  t    our  arms,  indeed, 

beyond 
The  shored  of  Juvema  we  have  advanced,  and  the  lately  captured 


Henee 


beiH 


nsed  Numantia  and  Carthage. 
YiBO.   ^n.  Ti.  842,  3. 

—  Geminos  duo  fait 
Sdpiadtu  dadtm  Lihffe, '—'-''    - 

'^Pabridui.  ]  C.  Lusciniiks  Hie  oonaul, 
who  oonqiimred  PyrrhuRi, 

— CamSlus.']  A  noble  Roman;  he 
though  banished,  saved  Rome  from  its 
final  Tuin  by  the  Gaub.  The  Romans 
voted  hinr  aa  equestrian  statue  in  Uie 
Forum,  an  honour  ne?er  before  confer- 
ted  on  a  Roman  citisen. 

I55{  TheUgi&nafCremertu]  Meaning 
Ae  500  Fabii,  who,  with  their  slaves  and 
ftiends,  marched  against  the  Vejentes, 
who,  after  many  battles,  surrounding 
them  by  an  ambuscade,  killed  the  SCO 

*  near  Cremera^  a  river  of  Tuscany,  ex- 
cept one,  from  whom  came  afterwards 
the  famous  Fabius  mentioned  by  Viae 
Mq  vL  845,  6. 

"—The  youth  contumed,  41-c.]  Cannae- 
•ram.  A  Tillage  of  Apulia  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  Hannibal  defeat«l 
the  Komansr  and  killed  above  40.000. 
-  Among  these  ftoch  a  number  of  the 
young  nobility,  knights,  and  others  of 
rank,  that  Hannibid  sent  to  Carthage 

*  three  bnsbeU  of  rings  in  token  of  his 
victory.  There  was  such  a  carnage  of 
the  Romans,  that  Hannibal  is  said,  at 
last,  to  have  stopped  his  soldiers,  crying 
ont,  "  Parce  ferro." 

156  So  many  warlike aouU"}  Slain  in 
battle,  fighting  for  their  country.  Virg. 
£n.  vL  660.  places  such  in  el^um. 

By  mentioning  the  above  great  men, 
Juvenal  means,  that  they  were  examples 


not  only  of  the  belief  of  a  future  atate, 
which  influenced  them  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  and  worthy  deeds  during 
€tierr  lives,  but  that  now  they  experi- 
enced the  certainty  of  it,  in  the  enjo)^ 
ment  of  its  rewardsb 

1 56.  J f  often  as  from  hence,  ^c^  When 
the  spirit  of  such  a  miscreant,  as  I  haf« 
before  described,  goes  from  hence, 
leaves  this  world,  and  arrives  among  the 
venerable  shades  of  these  great  and  vir- 
tuous men,  they  would  look  upon  them-  « 
selves  as  defiled  by  such  a  one  coming 
among  them ;  they  would  call  for  lustra- 
tions, that  they  might  purify  themselvea 
from  the  pollution  which  such  compel^ 
would  bring  with  it.  | 

tSl.  If  there  could  be  ghen.}  i.  e.  If 
they  could-  come  at  materials  for  puriil- 
ootton  in  the"p1ace  where  they  are. 

158.  Siflphur  with  jnties.2  Fumes  of 
sulphur,  thrown  on  a  lighted  torch  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  unctuous  pine-tree, 
were  used  among  the  Romans  as  puri- 
fying.    See  AiNsw.  Teda,  No.  5, 

Pliny  says  of  sulphur,  *'  Habet  et  in 
"  religionibus  locum  ad  evpiandas  suf- 
'*  fitu  domos."     Lib.  zxxv.  c:  15« 

"-^A  wet  laureL}  They  used  also  a 
laurel-branch  dipped  in  water,  and 
sprinkling  with  it  things  or  persons 
which  they  would  purify. 

159.  Thither,  alas/  ^c."}  We  wretched 
mortals  all  must  die,  and  be  carried  inlo 
that  world  of  spirits,  where  happiness  or 
misery  will  bo  our  doom, 

160  Juvema.1  Al  Jubema,  hod.  Ht- 
bemia,  Ireland.     It  is  thought  by  Cam- 
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Oreades,  ac  miiumS  coiYlentOB  nocte  BriUDnoff. 
Sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiuot  vicioris  in  urbe, 
Non  factunt  illi,  quos  ▼icimus :  et  tamen  unus 
Armentus  Zelatee  canctia  narnUur  ephebia 
MoUior  ardenti  sese  inddlsisBe  Tribuno. 
jftspioe  quid  fiuriant  commercia:  general  obBes. 
Hie  fiunt  homines :  nam  si  mora  longior  urbeni 
Induiait  pueris,  non  unquam  deerit  amaior: 
MtttenCur  hsaccXj  cukelli,  fr«na,  flageUuin  i 
Sic  pnetextaios  referunt  Artasiata  xnorei. 


165 


170 


^en.  tfaftt  the  Roman*  did  not  conqiier 
Irdand ;  this  puai^  of  Juvenal  moiim 
io  implx  the  contrary*  The  poet  might 
■peak  here  at  hurge,  as  a  stranger  to 
these  pa;^  but  according  tq  the  report 
mi  Mm  triumphing  Romans,  who  somo- 
times  took  discoveries  for  conquests,  and 
thought  those  overMBMk  «bo«ereneigb> 
bottrs  to  those  whom  th^  overcame. 

1«1.  Oroaefai.]  A  aumber  ttf  saall 
Uaodi  iikthe  aarth  of  &otlaB4  ftddad 
to  the  Roman  empiiv  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.     Hod.  ttie  Ockneya. 

— The  Mritomt  owtmU,  jfcj  At  the 
summer  solilioe  the  nijghtaaie  very  short; 
Iheve  is  searce  any  in  the  most  northern 
IMitoof  firitaiiw 

168.  Theihis^iMcKieJ}  The  aho- 
ninations  which  are  committed  in  Rome, 
are  not  to  be  fiMiad  among  the  con- 
quered people,  at  least  not  tall  they  le««i 
Chem  by  oomio^  lo  Rome;  instances, 
indeed,  may  be  found  of  this,  as  may 
appear  by  what  follows. 

164.  Zetaies."}  An  Armenian  youth, 
■ent  as  an  hostage  from  Armenia. 

— More  stfft,  i^"}  More  eifemioate; 
made  so^  by  being  corrupted  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  life  than  was  usual  among 

Che  Roman  youths.  Epbebus  sigoifieaa  ^67.  Here  they  become  mm.]  Here,  M 
youth  or  lad  from  about  fourteen  to  Room,  they  soon  lone  thetr  simplicity 
seventeen.  Then  they  put  on  the  tc^  ^nd  innocence  of  manners,  and  thou^ 
virilis,  and  were  reckoned  men.  The  ^oung  in  years,  are  soon  old  in  wicked- 
word  is  compounded  of  i»,  at,  and  404,  ness,  from  the  corruptions  which  they 
puberty.  meet  with.     The  word  homo  is  of  die 

iC5.  To  hmfeyieUedhimteff:^  For  the    common  gender,  and  signlfiflB  both  SMn 


horrid  piitpote  of  umlstiinl  iut. 

^^  A  burning  tribune.}  Viaa  ecLilK 
has  used  the  verb  ardeo^n  the  same  hor- 
rid sense.  The  tribune  is  not  named, 
but  some  think  the  emperor  Caligula  tof 
be  hintad  sft,  who,  as  Suetoniitf  felatci» 
used  some  who  came  as  hostages,  from 
lar  countries,  in  this  detestshLe  msnner. 

166.  Sieewkateemmetcetnii^ilo.']  Coow 
mencia  here  signito  intercourse^  corre- 
spondence, converse  together.  Mark 
the  effects  of  bad  intewouras.  The  poet 
seems  to  mean  what  SfU  Paul  expresses, 
I  Cor.  XV.  5S»  "  £>il  cnmmnnifationa 
**  corrupt  good  manners.'* 

-"^e  had  come  an  hottoge»2  Obscs-  ' 
^ia quasi pignusuhsidetujc,  u  e.  because 
kqpt,guaiidad»  asapled^.  Anhostage 
was  given  as  a  security  or  pledge,  for  the 
performance  of  somethinig  by  one  people 
to  another,  either  in  war  Or  peace,  and 
was  peculiarly  under  the  protection  and 
care  of  those  who  received  him.  Thin 
youth  had  been  sent  to  Rome  £rom 
Artazata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  a 
country  of  Asia,  and  was  debauched  by 
the  tribune  who  had  the  custody  of  him. 
This    breach    of  trust  aggravates  the 
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Orcades,  and  the  Britons  content  with  very  little  night. 
But  the  things  which  now  are  done  in  the  city  of  the 

quering  people. 
Those  whom  we  have  conquered  do  not:  and  yet  one 
Armenian,  Zelates,  more  soft  than  "all  our  striplings, 
To  have  yielded  himself  to  a  burning  tribune. 
See  what  commerce  may  do :  he  had  come  an  hostage. 
Here  they  become  men :  for  if  a  longer  stay  indulges 
The  city  to  boys,  never  will  a  lover  be  wanting. 
Trowaers,  knives,  bridles,  whip,  will  be  laid  aside. 
Thus  they  carry  back  pr^tei^tate  manners  to  Artaxata. 


con- 


Ls  said 
165 


170 


«nd  woman;  and  it  is  ncyt  improbable, 
but  that  JuYcnal  um9  the  woid  hominea 
heie^  m  intimating,  that  thaae  youths 
were  aoon  to  be  xegardad  aa  of  either 
eex. 

167.  y  a  longer  stay,  j-c]  If  th^y  are 
pennitted  to  stay  a  longer  time  at  Rome, 
after  their  release  aa  hoati^fay  and  are  aa 
large  in  the  city,  they  wiU  never  want 
occasions  of  temptation  to  the  worst  of 
vices:  at  every  turn  they  wilt  meet 
with  those  who  will  spare  no  pnine  to 
CDtmpt  them* 

169.  Tnw$€rs.}  Braces;  ft  sort  of 
trowsen  or  breeches,  worn  by  the  Arme- 
nians, Gaulsy  Persians,  Medes,  ftnd 
others.  Here  by  synec.  put  for  the 
whole  dress  of  the  country  tram  which 
they  came. 

-^JTmMf.]  Cultelli;  little  knives; 
dim.  from  culter.  This  should  seem 
to  mean  MiBe  adljuBct  to  the  ArmeBian 
dreas;  not  improbably  the  small  dag*- 
gers,  or  patgnards^  which  the  Easterns 
woie  tuclced  into  their  girdles,  or  sashci^ 
of  their  under  vestments;  such  are  seeq 
in  the  £ast  to  this  day. 

^BridUs,  wUip'}  With  which  they 
managed,  and  drove  on  their  horses,  in 
their  warlike  exercises,  and  in  the 
chaee. 

-^WUl  be  laid  aside,}  The  meaning  of 
these  lines  is*  that  the  dress  of  tlieir 
country,  and  every  trace' of  their  simpli- 
dtj,  manlinesaji  activity,  and  courage, 


win  all  be  laid  aside ;  they  wjH  adopt 
the  dress  and  mamers,  the  eAmiiDa^ 
ftnd  debaochefy  of  the  Roman  aoWlity^ 
which  they  vriil  carxy  home  with  them 
when  they  return  to  their  own  capital. 
SeeL  166,  note. 

170.  Prtttextate  manners.}  See  sal.  i 
78,  nola  Room's  noble  crimes.  JIolyT 
day.  4b  we  ih^ld  expreia  it»  tht 
fashionable  vices  of  the  great  Tlie  per- 
sons who  wore  the  pratexta,  were  ma- 
gistntes,  priests,  and  nobleaMD*s  chiJdMa 
|ill  the  age  of  seventeen. 

— ArtaaBoUul  The  chief  city  of  Ann^^ 
ma  the  Oreater,  (situate  on  the  river 
A  raxes,}  built  by  Artaxias,  whom  the 
Armenians  made  their  king.  It  waa 
taJDBB  by  Pompcy,  who  spared  both  tiift 
(City  and  the  inhabitants ;  but,  in  Nero*a 
reign,  Corbulo,  the  (;ommaQder  In  chief 
of  Uie  Roman  forces  in  the  East,  having 
ibroed  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  to 
yieU  up  Artaxata,  levelled  it  wiih  the 
ground.  See  Amt.  Univ.  Ui»t.  v^l.  ix* 
484. 

This  city  is  called  Artazata-orum^ 
plur.  Qr  Artaxata-o?,  sing.    See  Aivsw. 

It  is  probable  that  the  poet  mentions 
Artaxata,  on  account  of  the  fact  which 
is  recorded,  1.  164,  5;  but  be  may  be 
understood,  by  this  instance,  to  mean, 
that  every  country  and  people  would 
become  corrupt,  as  they  had  less  or  mora 
to  do  with  Rome. 
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Juvenal  introduces  UmbritiuSy  ah  old  friend  of  hisj  taking  his 
departure  from  Rome^  and  going  to  settle  in  a  country  re^. 
iirement  at  Cumce.     lie  atcompanies  Umhritius  out  oftoum/ 

•  andy  before  they  take  leave  of  each  other,  Umbritius  tells  his 
friend  Juvenal  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  retire 


Q. 


^UAMVIS  digfessu  veterki  confusua  amici, 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  iigere  Cumig 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllee* 
Janua  Baiarum  est,  et  gratum  liuus  amceni 
Secessfls.     Ego  vel  Prochyiam  praepono  Suburrae. 
Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  tarn  solum  vidimus,  ut  non 
Peterius  credas  horrer^  inceqdia,  Ic^psus 
Tectorum  assiduos,  ac  mille  pericula  sxyx 
Urbis  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas? 
'tied  dum  tota  domus  rhedi  componitur  unS^ 


10 


Line  2.  CummJ]  An  andeni  city  of 
Ounpania  near  the  Ma.  Some  think  it 
bad  its  name  from  tcvfuency  waves:  the 
iraYes,  in  rough  weather,  clashing  against 
tlie  walls  of  it.  Others  tliink  it  was  so 
called  from  its  being  built  by  the  Cuman 
of  Asia.  Pun.  iii.  4.  Juvenal  calls  it 
empty  in  comparison  with  the  populous- 
ness  of  Rome:  it  was  now,  probably, 
fnuch  decayed,  and  but  thinly  inhabited : 
on  this  account  it  might  be  Iook«d  upon 
as  a  place  of  leisure,  quiet,  and  retire- 
ment; all  which  may  be  understood  by 
the  word  vacuis. 

5.  The  Sibifll  Quasi  vfv  fiovXu  Dei 
consilium.  Aimsw.  The  Sibyls  were 
women,  supposed  to  be  inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  them;  but 
the  roost  famous  was  the  Cumsan,  so 
caUed  from  having   her  residence   at 


Cnmaef  Umbritius  was  now  going  to 
bestow,  donare,  one  citizen  on  this  abode 
of  the  Sibyl,  by  taking  fip  his  residence 
there.     See  Viao.  ^n.  vi.  1.  10.  «t  seq. 

4.  The  gate  of  Baia.2  Passengers  from 
Rome  to  Baise  were  to  pass  through 
Cumie;  they  went  in  on  one  side,  and 
came  out  on  the  other,  as  through  a 
gate. 

— Baia,']  A  delightful  city  of  Campa- 
nia, of  which  Hoa.  lib.  i.  epist.  L  I. 
85. 

NuUui  in  orbe  sinus  Ba^s  pre^meet 
anuenis. 
Here  were  fine  warm  springs  and  baths, 
both  pleasant  and  healthful:  on  which 
account  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome,  many  of 
whom  had  villas  there  for  their  summer 
residence.  It  forms  part  of  the  bay  of 
Naples. 
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from  Rome:  each  of  which  is  replete  with  the  keenest  satire 
on  its  vicious  inhabitants.  Thus  the  Poet  carries  on  his  cfe- 
^gn  of  inveighing  against  the  vices  and  disorders  which 
reig9ied  in  that  city* 


X  HO*  troubled  at  the  departure  of  an  old  friend, 
I  yet  approve  that  to  fix  his  abode  at  empty  Cumae 
He  purposes,  and  to  give  one  citizen  to  the  Sibyl. 
It  is  the  gate  ofBaiae,  and  a  grateful  shore  of  [Measant 
Hetirement.     I  prefer  even  Prochyta  to  Suburra : 
For  what  so  wretched,  so  solitary  do  we  see,  that  you 
Would  not  think  it  worse  to  dreaul  fires,  the  continual 
Falling  of  houses,  and  a  thousand  perils  of  the  fell 
City,  and  poets  reciting  in  the  month-of  August? 
But  wlule  nis  whole  house  is  put  together  in  one  vehicle, 


10 


4.  A graUful  thare.']  Gntum:  grata- 
fnl,  bere;  zniut  be  nndentood  in  tfa« 
KQse  of  agreeable,  pleasant  Hie  whole 
■hore,  from  Ciunie  to  Bais,  was  delight- 
fblly  pleasant,  and  calculated  for  the 
nost  agreeable  retirement  See  the  Ut- 
ter  part  of  the  last  note. 

5.  ProchtftaJl  A  small  rugged  island  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  desert  and  barren. 

'-'SuburraJl  A  street  in  Rome,  much 
frequented,  but  chiefly  by  the  vulgar, 
and  by  women  of  ill  fame.  Hence 
Makt.  vL  66. 

FamtB  non  mmtum  hona  puella, 
Quales  in  media  sedent  Stiburrd. 

6.  For  what  so  wretched,  j*e.J  Solitary 
and  miserable  as  any  place  may  be,  yet 
it  is  better  to  be  there  than  at  Rome, 
where  you  have  so  many  dangers  and 
inconveniences  to  apprehend. 

7.  Fires,]  House-JbumingSy  to  which 
populous  cities,  from  many  Tarious 
causes,  are  continoaUy  liable. 

8.  FaOmg  of  houfti.}  Owing  to  the 
you  I.  - 


little  care  taken  of  old  and  minous  build* 
ings.  IVopertius  speaks  of  the  two 
foregoing  dangers. 

Praterea  domibuijtammam,  dom&usque 
minam* 

8—9.  ThefeU  e£fy.]  That  habitation 
of  daily  cruelty  and  mischief. 

9.  And  poets  reciting,]  Jutenal  very 
humourously  introduces  this  drcum* 
stance  among  the  calamities  and  incon- 
veniences of  Uving  at  Rome,  that  even 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  hottest  sea-' 
son  of  the  year,  when  moat  people  had 
retired  into  the  country,  so  that  one 
might  hope  to  enjoy  some  Uttle  quiet» 
even  then  yon  were  (o  be  ttased  to 
death,  by  the  constant  din  of  the  scrib- 
bling poets  reciting  their  wretched  com- 
positions, and  forcing  you  to  hear  them. 
Comp.  sat  i.  1.  1—14.  where  our  poet 
eipresses  his  peculiar  aversion  to  this. 

10.  ffis  wliole  house,  ^c]  While  all 
his  household  ftumiture  and  goods  werv 
packing  up  together  in  one  waggon,  («• 
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Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus,  madldainque  Capenam  i 
Hie,  ubt  nocturnsB  Numa  coiistituebat  amicae, 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  netnus,  et  deliibra  locantur 
Jiidseid:  quorum  cdphinus,  fcBnumqae  supellex. 
Omnis  cnim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  sylva  Catnceiiis. 
In  vallem  i^geriae  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris :  quanto  prxstantius  esset 
Numen  aquee,  viridi  si  marglne  clauderet  undas 


15 


llwda  hmy  here  rigniff.^  Umbritiui 
was  mof  in|[  |U  bit  bog  wia  baggage,  (as 
We  say;)  and,  by  its  takidg  up  ho  more 
loom,  it  shoirid  seem  to  bave  been  rtrj 
moderate  in  quantity. 

11.  He  stood  stiU,"]  He  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  walked  on  out  of  the  city, 
attenaed  by  hi^  friend  Juvenal,  ex- 
pecting the  Tebicle  with  the  goods  tb 
Ofcftake  him,  when  Idod^:  h^  now 
atood  stUl  tb  watt  ibr  Us  comii^  up% 
ihd  in  this  situation  he  Was,  when  he 
1>egan  to  teU  his  friend  his  various  rea- 
sons for  learing  ftomc,  wliich  are  jusi  sd 
many  strdces  of  the  keenest  satire  upon 
the  rices  and  folilea  <if  Its  inhabitants. 

— At  the  old  ore&tff.]  The  abcient  tri« 
ompbal  arches  of  Romulus,  and  of  the 
Bbratii,  which  were  in  ihat  pilrt.  Or 
perhaps  the  old  arches  of  the  aqueducts 
nuight  hero  be  meant. 
.^.  — iKet  Capena.}  One  of  the  gates  of 
Bome.  which  led  towards  Capua :  it  was 
eometimes  called  Triumphalis,  because 
those  who  rode  in  triumph,  passed 
through  it;  it  was  also  called  Fontioa- 
Hs,  from  the  great  number  of  springs 
Chat  were  near  it,  which  occasioned 
building  the  aqueducts,  by  whichr  tiie 
water  was  carried  by  pipes  into  the  city : 
hence  Juvenal  calls  it  madidam  Cape- 
liam*  Here  is  thf  spot  where  Numa  used 
|o  meet  the  goddess  Xgeria. 

IS.  iVufNT/O  Pompiiius,  soccessor  to 
Somulas. 

^■^I^oQ^umal  mistress.  ]  The  miore  strong- 
ly to  retioramend  his  laws,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  instil  into  the  Romans  a  reverence 
for  reUgioni  he  persuaded  Ibem,  that, 
«very  night,  he  conversed  with  a  god- 
dess, or  nymph  I  called  ^geria,  from 
Whose  mouth  he  received  his  whole 
form^of  govemmonty  bodi  civil  and  reli- 
fiDua;  that  their  place  of  meeting  was 
in  a  grove  without  the  gate  Cap6na,  d^ 
4icatcd  totfaa  Mum^  whereio  wm  a  texa- 


ple^consecratcd  to  them  and  to  the  gbd- 
dess  ^geria,  whose  fbuntain  Waters  the 
groviA ;  for  she  is  fabled  to  have'  wept 
herself  into  a  fountain,  for  the  death  of 
Numa.  This  fountain,  grove,  and  tem- 
ple, were  let  ont  to  the  Jews,  at  a  yearly 
rent,  -for  habitation;  they  having  bebii 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  Dbmitian,  and 
ct>mpelled  tb  lodge  in  th^te  places,  htr^ 
tofb#e  sacred  to  the  Mifses*  Deinbra  h 
m  general  term  fbr  places  of  worship. 
See  AiNsw.  By  the  phrase  noclumss 
ami'cie  constituebat.  Juvenal  speaks  tt 
if  he  wtore  desbribitig  an  intrigne»  #heiW 
a  min  meets  his  mittte»  by  appoint- 
ment at  a  particular  place:  from  this  wo 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  j^dge  of  our  poet^a 
very  slight  opinioii  of  the  rdality  of  th^ 
ihmsactiob. 

14.  ^  basket  and  hay^  j-c.}  These  were 
all  the  furniture  which  these  poor  crea* 
tures  had — the  sum  total  of  thei^  jpAbda 
and  chattels* 

Tills  line  has  been  locked  lipota  kb 
very  difficult  to  expound.  Some  com- 
mentators have  left  it  Without  any  sit- 
tempt  to  explain  it.  Others  have  rather 
added  to,  than  diminished  from,  what- 
ever its  difficulty  may  bte.  They  tell 
us,  that  these  were  the  marks  nbt  of 
their  poverty,  but,  by  an  ancient  custom, 
of  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  where,  in 
baskets,  Uiey  carried  hay,  straw,  and 
such  tilings,  ibr  the  making  of  brick, 
and  in  such  like  labours.  See  £xod.  r. 
7^1 8.  lliis  comment,  \Mth  the  i^aaona 
given  to  support  it,  we  c4n  only  aajr,  ia 
very  far  fetched,  and  is  not  warrant^ 
by  any  account  we  have  of  the  Jewidi 
customs. 

Others  say,  that  the  hay  was  to  f^ed 
their  cattle.  6ut  how  could  th'Me  poor 
Jews  be  able  to  purchase,  or  to  main- 
tain, cattle,  who  were  forced  to  beg  ih 
order  to  maintidn  themselves  ?  Others* 
that  tha  hay  was  for  their  bed  on  whldi 
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He  stood  still  at  tbe  plci  ^i^es,  ainJ  wet  Cftpana ; 

Here,  where  Numa  ftppoiiuaii  lii^  npf^tania)  ibi&tix>s^, 

Now  the  grove  of  the  8aci«4  fountwn,  ancj  the  Bhrtfies^rf  \\iT^ 

To  the  Jews  c  of  whom  a  b(iskat  wA  h^y  are  the  bp^sehold  stiiQl 

For  every  tree  is  commanded  lo  pay  a  ^rent  to  tlie  paupl^  >    '   If 

And  the  wood  begs,  the  nuu^es  beii>g  ejected. 

We  descend  into  th^  vale  pf  JSgeria,  ainl  into  cavea 

TJnlike  the  iriie;  bow  muph  beitei  ipigW  have  h^m 

The  deity  of  the  wat^r,  ii,  with  a  gr^u  mftCgt|iy  tlw  gr^s^  if)«)<»^ 


tkej  lay ;  bnt  ncttbcr  js  tbis  Kk^f  $  fqv 
the  poet,  sat.  ti.  541.  fl&scribes  a  ipfndi- 
eant  Jewess  as  coming  into  the  citj,  apd 
leaving  her  basket  and  hay  behind  her ; 
which  implies,  that  the  basket  and  bay 
were  usualty  carried  about  with  than 
wh«a  they  went  a  btggiog  elsawbare. 
Now  fi  m  n&i  toba  s^pp^sed  thai  4h«f 
should  carry  about  so  large  a  qoantity  at 
hay,  aa  served  tbam  to  lie  apon  whan  at 
^pu!  ID  the  giora. 

It  is  dear  that  the  basket  and  hay  am 
■MQtioaad  together  heie,  and  is  the  other 
place  of  sat.  «i  fropa  whence  I  uifer,  that 
they  had  litde  wick/sr  baskets  in  which 
Ihcy  pat  liie  money,  pcovittoiis,  or  other 
SBsall  alms  whiah  they  veoetvad  of  the 
passsw  by,  and,  in  ocdar  to  stow  them 
the  better,  and  to  prevent  theicdoappuig 
tfarottgfa  the  iwtecataoes  of  the  wicker, 
put  wisps  of  hay  or  dried  grass,  in  the 
iatide  of  the  bMkeis.  Thine  ^Jew  heg^ 
gars  were  as  well  known  by  baskets 
with  hay  in  them,  as  our  beggan  v» 
by  their  w»Ucc«,  or  oiur  soldierabyth^ 
knapsacks.  Henoe  the  Jewess,  sat^ 
w.  left  her  basket  and  hay  behind  her 
when  «he  oame  into  tb*  city,  for  fear 
they  should  betray  her,  and  sofajeot  her 
to  pnnMfament  for  infringing  the  era- 
perop's  order  against  tha  Jews  coming 
into  the  city.  Her  manner  of  begging 
too,  by  a  whisper  in  the  ear,  seems  to 
canirm  this  supposition.  Tbs  Lectin 
copbinua  is  the  same  as  Gr.  xt^^vac* 
which  is  used  several  times  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  a  provision-ba^cety 
made  use  of  among  the  Jews.  See  Matt, 
liv.ao.  Matt  xvi.  9,  10.  Mark  vi.  43. 
Mark  Yifi.  19,  fiO.  Luke  ix.  17.  Joh.  vt. 
13. 

15.  lb  pny  a  rent."]  Tba  grove  being 
let  out  to  the  Jevra,  every  tree,  as  it  were, 
might  be  said  to  bring  in  a  rent  to  the 
P^flfde  at  Rome.  1%a  poet  seems  lo 
neation  tbi«  m  a  proaf  of  the  public  tTSh 


ytoa,  ertdlwv)  by  ibA  I»i|^lic  estniffigpi^oar 
^hicb  led  th.en)  to  hire  out  tbe^e  s^f^i^ 
places  for  what  they  could  get,  by  letting 
them  to  the  poor  Jews,  who  eoiild  only 
pay  for  them  out  of  what  they  got  by  beg* 

who  ware  noiv  the  iiAahifwtf  of  th* 
irood,  <m«ton.J  w^re  til  beggais;  no* 
thing  els9  was  ttt  ba  pwn  m  thoee  J>nc« 
taor^  sbodas  of  the  nusfis,  who  wei» 
nuw  banished. 

17.  We  descend*  ^c]  Urobritius  and 
Jutenal-  sawilMrad  on»  till  ibey  csine  to 
that -part  of  4ha  grove  w^ioh  was  called 
ih#  vole  af  £gaffia,  so  called,  probably 
laoai  tha  fbofttain,  i«to  whi«h  .she  wa« 
changed,  running  there. 

1 7«^1 8.  A»d  ikio  eapeB.  unlike  the  Uue, } 
These  eavas,  .in  their  primitive  aaate, 
ware  as  natu|^  fiNnned  xhum,  but  had 
beea.pro£i.iad  widi  artific|pal  t^snamenta, 
which  had  destroyed  their  native  beauty  . 
fuul  stm4>lioity. 

la.  Mma  mnck  A^ffar.J  How  jnad^ 
more  suitably  situated. 

1^.  The  deity  of  the  waiter'.'}  Each  ftmn* 
tain  was  supposed  to  have  a  nymph«  of 
naiad,  belonging  to  it,  who  presided 
over  it  as  the  go^ess  of  the  water;  M^ 
geria  may  be  supposed  to  be  hera 
meant. 

— If,  viih  a  green  margin,  ^c]  If,  in- 
stead of  ornamenting  the  banks  with  ar« 
tificial  borders  made  of  marble,  they  had 
been  left  in  their  natural  state*,  simple 
and  unadorned  by  human  art,  having  no 
other  moigin  but  the  native  turf,  and  the 
rude  stone  (tophuro)  which  was  the  ge- 
nuine produce  of  the  soil.  These  were 
once  consecrated  in  honour  of  the  foun- 
tain-nymph, but  had  now  been  violated 
and  destroyed,  in  order  to  make.^sy  for 
artifidsl  ornaments  of  marble,  which  Ro- 
man  luxury  and  aitravaganoe  had  ptt  ia 
theur  place* 
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Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  mamiora  tophum  ?  SO 

Hie  tunc  Umbritius :  quando  artibiis,  inquit,  honestis 

Nullus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum. 

Res  hodie  minor  est,  here  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem  eras 

Deteret  exiguis  altquid;  proponinius  illuc 

Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dsedalus  exuit  alas :  25 

Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima,  et  recta  senectus, 

Dum  superest  Lachesi  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nuUo  dextram  subeunte  baeillp, 

Cedamus  patrid  :  vivant  Arturius  istic, 

Et  Catulus :  mi^neant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  vertunt,  90 

Queis  facile  est  sdem  conducere,  flumina,  portusi 

Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  ad  busta  cadaver, 


21.  Here  then  UmbrUiut.']  JuTcnal 
mad  his  friend  UmbrititM  being  arriTed 
at  this  spot,  et  the  profanation  of  which 
they  were  boUi  equally  scandalised, 
Umbritius  Uiere  began  to  inveigh  against 
the  city  of  Rome,  from  whidi  he  was 
now  about  to  depart,  and  spake  as  fol* 
lows. 

'-'Ifonfst  arit.'}  Liberal  arts  and  sd« 
ences,  such  as  poetiy,  and  other  literary 
pursuits,  which  are  honourable  Comp. 
■It.  Til.  1—6.  Honestis  artibus*  in  don- 
tradistinctien  to  the  dishonest  and  shame- 
ful methods  of  employment*  whii^  re- 
ceived countenance  and  enoouraatoient 
firom  the  great  and  opuleq^  Umbritius 
was  himself  a  poet^  JSee4hi8  sat.  L  8S1, 
S. 

82.  NoemolufnmtU  oflabour*'}  Nodiing 
to  be  gotten  by  aU  the  pains  of  honest 
industry. 

.  SJ.  One*t  tubstance^  j^c J  Instead  of 
increasing  what  I  haTe,  I  find  it  daily 
decrease ;  as  I  can  get  nothing  to  replace 
what  I  spend,  by  all  the  pains  I  can 


'^Andtheiomet  UHnomwt  jfC  ]  This 
same  poor  pittance  of  mine  will  to-mor- 
row be  wearing  away  something  from 
the  little  that  is  left  of  it  to-day:  and  so 
I  must  find  myself  growing  poorer  from 
day  to  day.  Deteret  is  a  metaphorical 
expression,  taken  from  the  action  of  the 
file,  which  gradually  wears  away  and 
diminishes  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  ap« 
plied.  So  the  necessary  expenses  of 
Umbridus  and  his  family  were  wearing 
away  bis  substance  in  that  eipensivs 
place,  viiiicb  he  dcterfnires  to  leave,  for 
ft  jnon  private  and  cheaper  part  of  the 


country. 

94.  Weprepo$e^  t.e.  I  and  my  family 
propose— or  proponimus  for  propona 
Synec 

S5-«6.  ThUher  teg»,'}  i.  e.  To  Cumse, 
where  Dsedalus  alighted  after  his  flight 
ftom  Crete. 

2«.  Greynett  is  new.]  While  grey 
hairs,  newly  appearing,  warn  me  that 
old  age  is  coming  upon  me* 

— Fresh  and  upright,'}  While  old  age 
in  its  first  stage  appears,  and  I  am  not 
yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  bent  double, 
but  am  able  to  hold  myself  upright. 
The  ancients  supposed  old  age  first  to 
commence  about  the  46tb  year.  Cic.  de 
Senectute.  Philosophers  (says  Holy- 
day)  divide  man's  life  according  to  its 
several  stages.  First,  infantia  to  three 
or  four  years  of  age.  Secondly,  pueritia, 
thence  to  ten.  From  ten  to  eighteen, 
pubertas.  Thence  to  twenty.five,  ado« 
lescentia.  Then  juventus,  from  twenty  • 
five  to  thirty- five  or  forty.  Thence  to 
fi%,  »tas  virilis.  Then  came  senectus 
prima  et  recu  till  sixty -five:  and  then 
ultima  et  decrepita  till  death. 

27.  While  there  remains  to  Laehesis^ 
4[«.3  One  of  the  three  destinies ;  she  uraa 
supposed  to  spin  the  thread  of  human 
life. 

The  pares,  or  poetical  fates  or  desti- 
nies, were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atro- 
pos.  The  first  held  the  distalT;  the  se- 
cond drew  out,  and  spun  the  thread; 
which  the  last  cut  off  when  finished. 

— Jnd  on  my  feet,  «jfc.]  While  1  can 
stand  on  my  owu  legs,  and  walk  without 
the  help  of  a  staff. 

$^  Let  ui  leave,  ^c.}  Lctme,  md 
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The  waters,  nor  had  marbles  violated  the  natural  stone  ?         20 
Here  then  Umbritius : — Since  for  honest  arts,  savs  he, 
There  is  no  place  in  the  city,  no  emohiments  of  labour. 
One's  substance  is  to-day  less  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  the 

same  to-morrow. 
Will  diminish  something  from  the  little:  we  propose   thither 
To  go,  where  Daedalus  put  off  his  weary  wings,  25 

While  greyness  is  new,  while  old  age  is  fresh  and  upright. 
While  there  remains  to  Lachesis  what  she  may  spin,  and  on 

nw  feet 
Myself  I  carry,  no  staff  sustaining  my  hand, 
Let  us  leave  our  native  soil :  let  Arturius  live  there, 
AndCatuliis  :  let  those  stay  who  turn  black  into  white.  SO 

To  whom  it  is  easy  to  hire  a  building,  rivers,  ports, 
A  sewer  to  be  dried,  a  corpse  to  be  carried  to  the  pile, 


all  that  belongs  to  me,  titke  an  GTerlast- 
ing  fiwewell  of  that  detested  ci^»  wlich, 
tbuagh  my  native  place,  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  as  none  but  knaves  are  fit  to 
live  there. 

29 — 30.  Arturhit  and  Catulus  ]  Two 
knaves,  who,  from  very  low  life,  bad 
raised  themselves  to  large  and  affluent 
circumstances.  Umbritius  seems  to  in- 
troduce them  as  examples,  to  prove  that 
such  people  found  more  encouragement 
in  Rome,  than  the  professors  of  the  li- 
beral arts  could  hope  for.  See  before,  1. 
SI.  note  2. 

90.  Let  those  stay,  ^c]  He  means 
those,  who  by  craft  and  subtlety  could 
utterly  invert  and  change  the  appearances 
of  things,  making  virtue  appear  as  vice, 
and  rice  as  virtue;  falsehood  as  truth, 
and  truth  as  falsehood.  Such  were  Ar« 
turius  and  Catulus. 

31.  To  hire  a  bvilding,'}  The  word 
»dem,  here  being  joined  with  other 
things  of  public  concern,  such  as  rivers, 
portSf  &c.  seems  to  jmply  their  hiring 
some  public  buildings,  of  which  they 
made  money  ;  and  it  should  seem,  from 
these  lines,  that  the  several  branches  of 
the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
ftnned  out  to  certain  contractors,  who 
were  answerable  to  the  irdiles,  and  to 
the  other  magistrates,  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  their  contracts.  Juvenal  here 
seems  to  point  at  the  temples^  theatres, 
and  other  public  buildings,  which  were 
thus  farmed  out  to  Uiese  people,  who, 
Ann  the  wealth  which  they  had  fic(|uired^ 


and  of  course  from  their  responsibility, 
could  easily  procure  such  contracts,  by 
which  they  noade  an  immense  and  exor- 
bitant profit.  iCdis-is  signifies  any  kind 
of  edifice.  Ajnsw.  Omne  sdificium  sdxs 
dicitur. 

—  Z^ii/tfri.]  Fisheries  perhaps,  by  hiring 
which,  they  monopolized  them,  so  as  to 
distress  others,  and  enrich  themselves; 
or  the  carriage  of  goods  upon  the  rivers, 
for  which  a  toll  was  paid  ;  or  by  flumi- 
na,  may  here  be  meant,  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  hired  out  to  be  cleaned  and 
cleared  at  the  public  expense. 

31.  Ports^}  Where  goods  were  ex- 
ported and  imported ;  these  they  rented* 
and  thus  became  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  to  the  great  grievance  of  thosa 
who  were  to  pay  the  duties,  and  to  the 
great  emolument  of  themselves,  who 
were  sure  to  make  the  most  of  their 
bargain. 

32,  ui  sewer  to  bi  dried.]  Eluvies  sig« 
nifics  a  sink  or  coromon-stiwer ;  which  is 
usual  in  great  cities,  to  carry  off  the 
water  and  filth  that  wculd  otlierwise  in- 
commode the.  houses  and  streets*  From 
eluo,  to  wash  out.  wash  away. 

These  contractors  undertook  the  open- 
ing and  clearing  these  from  the  stoppa- 
ges to  which  tJiey  were  liable,  and  by 
which,  if  not  cleansed,  the  city  would 
have  been  in  many  parts  overflowed* 
There  was  nothing  so  mean  and  filthy, 
that  these  two  men  would  not  have  un- 
dertaken for  the  hake  of  gain,  fici:* 
we  find  th€m  scavengers. 
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^  prxbere  caput  dominft  venale  sub'liast&. 
Quondam  hi  cornicines,  et  municipalis  (arenas 
Perpetui  comites,  notseque  per  oppida  bucpa^ 
JIVf  unera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  pollice  vulgi 
Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter :  inde  reversi 
Copducun^  foricaa:  et  cur  nan  onfinia  i  cum  9int 
Quales  ex  liumili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
^ExtoUit,  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  jocari. 

§!uid  Romae  faciam  ?  mentiri  neacio :  Ubrqm^ 
i  mains  est,  nequeo  laudare,  et  poscere^:  motus 
Astrorum  ignoro :  funus  promittere  patris 


35 


4» 


33.  A  corpse,  fc]  Busta  were  places 
where  dead  bodies  were  burned;  al^o 
graves  and  aepulcfarest  Aiiitfir.  Bustum 
from  ustum,  Somatames  these  peo^ 
hired  or  farmed  Ainerals,  contracting  for 
tbe^zpence  at  such  a  price.  |n  this 
too  tbey  found  their  account. 

ZS,  And  to  expose,  ^c]  These  fellows 
sometimes  were  mangones,  sellers  of 
slaves,  which  they  purchased,  and  then 
-HoU  by  auction.     See  Pitas,  vi.  76,  7. 

—Th»  nUstresS'tpear,']  J>omina  hasta. 
It  is  difficult  to  render  these  two  suIk 
ttantives  literally  into  Bnglish,  unless 
we  join  them  as  we  frequently  do  some 
p(  our  own ;  as  in  master-key,  gueen- 
tiee,  &c.    . 

We  read  of  tlie  hasta  decenviraljs 
which  was  llxe>d  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. So  of  the  hasta  centamviralis,  also 
llxed  tliere.  A  spear  was  also  fixed  in 
the  forum  where  there  was  an  auction, 
an4  was  a  &{gu  of  it :  all  things  sold  there 
were  placed  near  it,  and  were  said  to  be 
Bold^  under  the  spear.  Hence  by  (me- 
ton. )  hasta  is  used  by  Cicero  and  others, 
to  signify  an  auction,  or  public  sale  of 
gpodf:.  The  word  domina  seepis  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  disptaal  of  the  property 
iu  persons  and  things  sold  there,  the  pos- 
session and  dominion  over  which  were 
KPUled  by  this  mode  of  sale,  in  the  se- 
veral purdiasers.  So  that  the  spear,  or 
auction,  might  properly  be  called  do- 
mino, as  ruling  the  .disposal  of  pertons 
and  things, 

S4.  These,  in  time  past,  hom-hlowers.  ] 
'  Such  was  formerly  the  occupation  ox 
these  people ;  tbey  had  travelled  about 
*tl>e  country,  from  town  to  town,  with 
little  paltry  shows  of  gladiators,  fencers* 
wrestlers,  stage-players,  and  the  like, 
•ounding  horns  to  caU  Ae  people  toge. 


ther,  like  our  trumpeters  to  a  piippsj^ 
show. 

— Hftnict/Mi/  theatre.']  Munieipimn  si^ 
pi^  a  ci^  Qv  «Qwa<oorpariil9f  whi^ 
bad  the  privileges  and  freeilom  of  Rome» 
and  at  the  same  time  governed  by  lawa 
of  its  own,  like  our  corporations.  Min 
uicipalis  denotes  any  thing  belonging  tq 
such  a  town.  Most  of  these  had  arena^^ 
or  theatres,  where  strolling  companies  of 
gladiator^,  &c  (like  pur  strolling  pl^y* 
ers,)  used  to  exhibit.  They  were  aU 
tended  by  horn-blowers  and  trumpet* 
ers,  who  sounded  during  the  perfotr 
mance. 

35.  Chtek*s  knoumf  ^c]  Blowers  on 
the  born,  or  trumpet,  were  someiimea 
called  buccinatoresj  from  th?  great  dis- 
tension of  the  cheeks  in  tlie  action  of 
blowing.  This,  by  (H>n8ta9t  use,  le^  a 
swollen  appearance  on  the  cheeks,  for 
which  these  fellows  Mere  well  known  in 
all  the  country  towns.  Perhaps  buccal 
is  here  put  forbuccina;,  the  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  such  wind  instruments  as  ihesa 
fellows  strolled  with  about  tli^  country^ 
3ee  AiNfiw.   Bucca,  No.  3. 

36.  Xow  set  forth  pubiif  shows  ]  Mu- 
nera,  so  called  because  given  to  the  peoplf 
at  the  expense  of  him  wno  set  them  forth* 
These  fellows,  whe  had  thpmtelves  beeti 
in  the  mean  condition  above  deKribedj, 
now  are  so  magnificent,  ay  to  trrfftt  thf 
people  with  public  shows  of  gladialois  a| 
the  Romau  theatre. 

— The  people's  thufnh,  |-c.]  This  allude^ 
to  a  barbarous  usoge  at  $ghts  of  gladia* 
tors,  where,  if  the  people  thought  ha 
that  was  overcome^  bcl\aved  like  a  cow. 
ard,  without  courage  or  art,  tlie^  madf 
a  sign  for  the  vanquisher  to  put  hjm  to 
deaui,  by  clenchfng  the  hi^nd,  and 
holding  or  turning  £^  thuxab  uj^ward,^ 
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And  to  expose  aTeml  liead  under  the  roi8treBS<'Spettr. 
These,  in  time  past^  bom-blowere)  and  on  n  itiunicipal  tlieikIM 
Perpetual  aUendanH^  and  cheeks  known  thlt)ugh  the  towns, 
Now  set  forth  ptiblic  fthews^  and,  the  people's  thumb  b^tfit 
turned,  Sq 

Kill  whom  they  will,  as  the  people  please  t  th€tice  returned 
They  hire  Jakes :  and  why  not  all  thirifls?  sltice  they  ar6 
Such,  as,  from  low  estate^  to  gfeat  heiglits  of  ctreumstanecs 
Fortune  raises  up,  as  often  as  she  has  a  mind  M  joke*  4^ 

What  can  I  do  at  Rome?  I  know  not  to  lie  i  a  book 
If  bad  1  cannot  praise^  and  ask  for  t  the  motions 
Ckf  the  staia  I  am  igfiotent  of  s  the  funeral  of  a  father  to  tMmisd 


If  fhe  liiinnb  were  turned  downward,  it 
was  a  agnel  to  spare  his  life. 

37.  fHutm  they  will,  ^c]  lOiese  fel- 
rows,  by  treating  lh6  people  with  ^oWs, 
had  grown  so  pbpular,  and  had  aich 
ibfiuence  among  the  Tulgar,  that  it  was 
Mitifely  in  th^  power  to  direct  tb« 
spectators,  as  to  the  sigbat  for  life  6^ 
eeath,  so  that  th^y  either  killed  or  saved, 
by  directing  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
See  Aixsw.  Pqpulariler,  Ko.  2. 

57.  Thence  returned^  ^c]  iTieir  ad- 
vancement to  wealth  did  not  alter  their 
inean  pdrsuits ;  after  returning  from  the 
^lend6iif  of  the  theati-e,  they  contract 
4ot  emptying  bog-houses  of  their  soil 
and  filth.  Such  were  called  at  Rome, 
foricdkrii  and  latrinarii;  with  us,  night- 
(len. 

d8.    mynoitUlthing$n 

Wlof  hire  Ihey  not  the  town,  noi  every 

thing, 

Since  tuck  us  ihey  hate  fortune  in  a 

ttringf  DaTD«H. 

^d.  Such,  as^from  low  estate,"]  The 

poet  here  reckons  the  advancement  of 

^uch  low  people  to  the  height  of  6p'u- 

lence,  as  the  sport  of  fortune,  as  one  of 

those  frolics  which  she  exercises  out  of 

merii  caprice  and  wantonness,  without 

any  regard  to  desert.      See  Hoa.  lib.  i. 

ode  xzziv.  1. 14 — 16.  and  lib.  iii.  ode 

kxU.  L  49—52. 

4a  Portune^'l  Had  a  temple,  sind  waa 
wor^ipped  as  a  goddess.  .  The  higher 
•be  raised  up  audi  wretches,  the  more 
conspituoualy  contemptible  she  migiit 
be  said  to  make  tliem,  and  seemed  to 
ioke,  or  divert  berseU;  at  Oieir  expense. 
See  sat.  X.  ^66. 

41.   /  hwm  wit  U  Uc-\  Diiiettbl(»« 


tdjot,  Itatter,  s«y  what  t  do  not  mean« 
•eem  to  approve  what  I  dislike,  anil 
praise  what  in  my  judgment  I  condemn, 
what  then  should  I  do  at  Rome,  whert 
this  is  one  of  the  only  means  of  advaaee* 
ment? 

42.  AA  for^  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice of  low  flatterers  to  commend  tha 
writings  of  rich  authors,  however  bad,  ia 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  them* 
and  be  invited  to  their  houses:  thiqr 
also  asked,  as  the  greatest  favour,  for  tht 
loan  or  gift  of  .a  copy,  which  highly  fla*. 
tered  the  composers  This  may  be  meant 
by  poscere,  in  this  place.  See  Htoa.  Art. 
Poet.  i.  419 — 37.  Martial  has  an  epi- 
gram on  this  subject.  Epigr.  xlviii. 
lib.  vi. 

^MAtemgMOtiM  r«^#$  cAnmI  iilnllaim 

t&j^aUii 

jPontpfrntuet  iky  10*  k  ttttoTd  ^  !>» 

raUfte, 
*Tk  mt  thee  they  e&tnm9nU**^^lfm  <la 
cheer  at  thy  table, 

4d— 3.  Motions  6f  the  st^,  |-r.]  t^sva  ' 
to  pretensions  to  &\\\  in  astrdtogy. 

43.  The  funeral  of  a  father,  ^c,"]  Vlh 
bereby  bints  at  the  profligacy  abd  «ant 
of  natural  affectian  in  the  young  tteti 
who  wished  the  death  of  their  fathfer^^ 
and  tiveli  consulted  astrologers  about 
the  time  when  it  might  happen ;  #h}A 
said  pretended  ditfaiers  cotened  the 
youths  out  of  their  mon^,  bjr  pretend- 
ing  Xo  ftnd  out  the  certainly  df  suc% 
events  by  the  modons  or  ffituxtiKMM  tdf 
the  planets. 

Tliis,  ssya  Uiobiitiu^  I  srfther  raa. 
H^r  lirilld(>to 
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Nec  YoIo,  nee  possum :  ranarum  vtscera  nunquam 

Inspexi  t  ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter,  45 

Qufle  mandat,  ndrintalii:  nie  nemo  ministro 

Fur  erit :  atqne  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo,  tanquam 

Mancus,  ^t  exttnctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrse, 

Quis  nunc  diligitur^  nisi  consctus,  et  cui  fervena 

jdElstuat  occultis  animus,  seroperque  tacendis?  50 

Nil  ttbise  debere  putat,  nil  conferet  unquam^ 

Participem  qui  te  secreti  fecit  honesti. 

Cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vult, 

Accusare  potest.     Tanci  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum^  55 

Ut  somno  careas,  ponendaque  prsemia  sumas 

Tristis,  et  a  magno  semper  timearis  amico^ 


'     44.  J%e  entrails  of  toads.}  Rana  is  fl 
general  word  for  all  kinds  of  frogs  and 


The  language  here  is  metaphorical, 
and  alluden  to  aug^urs  inspecting  the  en- 
tnlls  of  the  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice,  on 
the  Tiew  of  which,  they  drew  their  good 
Qt  iU  omens. 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  toads,  poisons, 
charms,  and  spells,  were  supposed  to  be 
extracted*  Comp.  sat  i.  70.  sat  tL  658. 
Umbritius  seems  to  say,  "  I  never  fore- 
«<  told  the  death  of  fathers,  or  of  other 
*'  rich  relations ;  nor  searched  for  poison, 
"that  my  predictions  might  be  made 
good  by  the  secret  administration  of  it.** 
Comp.  sat  vi.  563—7. 

45.  To  carry  to  a  tnarried  woman*'}  I 
never  was  pimp,  or  go-between,  in  car- 
rying on  adulterous  intrigues,  by  secretly 
conveying  love-letters,  presents,  or  any 
of  those  matters  which  gallants  give  in 
charge  to  tlieir  confidents.  I  leave  this 
to  others. 

46.  /  atfultiigy  ic,}  No  villainy  will 
ever  be  committed  by  my  advice  or  as- 


47.  I  go  firth,  Jr^J  For  these  reasons 
I  depart  from  Rome,  quite  alone,  for  I 
know  none  to  whom  I  can  attach  myself 
as  a  coropaniou,  so  universally  corrupt 
are  the  people. 

4S.  Maimed.}  Like  a  maimed  limb» 
which  can  be  of  no  service  in  any  em- 
ployment :  just  as  unfit  am  I  for  any 
employment  which  is  now  going  forward 
in  Rome. 

— <#  weless  body,  4;c.}  As  the  body, 
when  the  right-hand,  or  any  other  limb 


that  once  belonged  to  it  is  lost  and  gone^ 
is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself  by 
laborious  employment ;  so  I,  having  no 
inclination  or  ulents  to  undergo  the 
drudgery  of  vice  of  any  kind,  can  never 
thrive  at  Rome. 

Some  copies  read,'  extincta  dextra; 
abl.  abs.  the  right  hand  being  lost  The 
sense  amounts  to  the  same, 

49.  Unless  conscious.}  Who  now  haa 
any  favour,  attention,  or  regard  shewn 
him,  but  he  who  b  conscious,  privy  to, 
acquainted  with,  the  wicked  secrets  of 
others? 

49—50.  Peroentmind  baSs,  jc}  Is  in 
a  ferment,  agitated  between  telling  and 
concealing  what  has  been  committed  to 
its -confidence.  The  words  fervens  and 
aestuat  are,  in  this  view,  metaphorical, 
and  taken  from  the  raging  and  boiling 
of  the  sea,  when  agitated  by  a  stormy 
wind,  Fervet  vertigine  pontus.  Ov« 
Met  xi.  549.  So  aestuare  semper  fr^m 
turn.  CuET.  iv.  9.  AiNsw.  JEstuoi. 
No.  4. 

Hence  astuans  signifies  boiling  with 
any  passion  when  applied  to  the  mind* 
Animo  aestuante  rediUim  ad  vada  retu- 
lit  Catull.  See  Axvsw.  See  Is  Ivii.  SO. 

Or  we  may  give  the  words  another 
turn,  as  descriptive  of  the  torment  and 
uneasiness  of  mind  which  these  ttien 
must  feel,  in  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  flagitious  crimes  in  others^ 
by  assisting  them  or  partaking  with 
them  in  the  commiaaion  of  them,  and 
which,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  dare 
not  reveal,  as  well  as  from  the  fear  oC 
thoM  by  whom  they  are  intrusted. 
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I  neither  ^iU,  nor  can :   the  entrails  of  toads  I  never 

Have  inspected  :  to  carry  a  married  woman  what  an  adulterer 

sends, 
What  he  commits  to  charge,  let  others  know :  nobody,  I  as- 
sisting, 
Sliall  be  a  thief;   and  therefore  1  go  forth  a  companion    to 

none,  as 
Maimed,  and  the  useless  body  of  an  extinct  right-hand. 
Who  now  is  loved,  unless  conscious,  and  whose  fervent  49 

Mind  boils  with  things  hidden,  and  ever  to  remain  in  silence  ? 
He  thinks  he  owes  you  nothing,  nothing  will  he  bestow, 
Who  hath  made  you  partaker  of  an  honest  secret. 
He  will  be  dear  to  Verres,  who  VeiTes,  at  any  time  he  will, 
Can  accuse.     Of  so  much  value  to  you  let  not  of  shady 
Tagus  the  whole  sand  be,  and  the  gold  wliich  is  rolled  into 
the  sea,  55 

That  you  should  want  sleep,  and  should  accept  rewards  to  be 

rejected, 
Sorrowlul,  an4  be  always  feared  by  a  great  friend. 

Who  fww  is  lov*d  but  he  who  lovea  the  Or  opacus  may  denote  a  dasky  turbid 

times^  appearance  in  Uie  water. 

CoHMciovs  of  cloie  intrigitei,  and  dipp*d  56,  That  you  should  want  sleep,  j^c.]  O 

ill  eritnes:  thou,  whoe*er  thou  art,  that  may  be  so- 

Lab*iing  with  secrets  which  his  bfisom  licited  to  such  criminal  secrcsy  by  the 

bum,  rich  and  great,  reflect  on  the  misery  of 

Yet  never  must  to  pubSc  Ught  return*  such  flagitious  confidence,   and  prefer 

Datdkv.  the  repose  of  a  quiet  and   easy  con* 

51*  Jfe  thinks  he  owes  you  nothings  4i;e.^  science,  to  aU  the  golden  sands  of  Ta» 

Kobody  will  think  himself  obliged  to  gus,  to  all  the  treasures  which  it  caa 

you  for  conceaHng  honest  and  fair  trans-  roll  into  tlie  sea!     Tliese  would  make 

actions,  or  think  it  Incumbent  on  him  to  you  but  ill  amends  for  sleepless  ntghts, 

boy  your  silence  by  conferring  favours  when  kept  awake  by  guilt  and  fear. 

on  yon.  —  Acce})t  rewards  to  be  rejected^  i.  e. 

53.    Ferres.}   See  sat   ii.    26.   note.  W^hich  ought  to  be  rfje<!ted — by  way  of 

JuTenal  mentions  him  here  as  an  exam-  hush -money ,  which,  so  l^^ir,  poor  wretcli» 

pie  of  what  be  has  been  saying.     Most  from  making  you  happy,  will  ilil  you 

probably,  under  the  name  of  Verres,  tlic  with   sbame   and   sorrow,   and  which, 

poet  means  some  characters  then  living,  therefore,    are  to  be  looked   upon   aa 

who  made  much  of  thobe  who  had  them  abomhiable,  and  to  be  utterly  refused, 

in  their  power  by  being  jicquainted  with  and  laid  aside.      Ponenda;  lit.    to  be 

their  secret  villainies,  and  who,  at  any  laid  down ;  but  here  it  has  the  sense 

time,  could  have  ruined  them  by  a  dis-  of  abominanda — respuenda— rejicienda 

covery.-  — abneganda.     See  Hoa.  lib.  iii.  od,  ii« 

54-5.  Shady  TagusJ]  A  river  of  Spain,  1.  1 9. 

which  <lischarges  itself  into  the  ocean  57.  Feared,  cjc]  The  great  man  wlo 

near  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  It  was  ancient-  professes  himself  your  friend,  and  who 

ly  said  to  have  golden  sands.  It  was  calt-  has  heaped  his  favours  upon  you  in  or^ 

ed  opacusy  dark,  obscure,  or  shady,  from  der  to  bribe  you  to  silence,  will  he  prr« 

the  thick  shade  of  the  tree^  on  iu  banks,  petually  betraying  a  dread  of  yoa,   lest 

j£stus  serenos  aureof  ranges  Togo  you  should  discover  him.     The  conse- 

Obsaiaus  umbris  arborum,  quence  of  which,  you  may  have  reason 

Mabt.  lib.  i,  apjgr.  50.  to  apprehend^  may  be  his  ridding  biti^- 

▼OL,  f.  L 
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Qu»  nunc  ^Witibus  g^ns  acceptissima  nostris, 
Et  quo8  praecipue  fugtam,  properal)o  fateri ; 
Nee  pudor  obstabit.     Non  possum  ferre,  Quirites, 
Graecam  urbem:  quamvis  quota  portip  faecis  AcheeaB? 
Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes, 
Et  linguam^  et  mores,  et  cum  tibicine  chordasi 
Obliquas,  necnon  gentilia,  tympana  secum 
Vexit,  et  ad  Circum  jussas  prostare  puellaa. 
Ite,  quibus  grata  est  pict&  lupa  Barbara  mitrS. 
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telf  of  bis  fe%n  by  ridding  the  world  of 
you,  lest  ypu  should  proTe  like  otfaen — 
magnl  delator  amici.  See  sat.  i.  39. 
Bdt  whether  the  great  man  betrays  this 
fear  or  not,  you  may  be  certain  be  will 
he  constantly  possesiied  with  it ;  and  a 
much  greater  proof  of  this  you  cannot 
have,  than  the  pains  he  taJies  to  buy 
your  silence.  When  he  grows  weary 
of  thb  method,  yon  know  what  you 
vay  expect.  Alas?  can  all  the  trea- 
•ures  of  the  whole  earth  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  ke  in  svch  a  sitoation! 
Comp.  1.113. 

58.  tKhat  itatioTti  jt;  ].  Umbritius  pro- 
ceeds in  his  reasons  6r  retiring  ftom 
Rome.  HaTing  complained  of  the  sad 
state  of  the  tSmes,  insomuch  that  no 
honest  man  could  thrive  there,  he  now 
Attacks  the  introduction  of  Grecians  and 
ether  foreigners,  the  fondness  of  the  rich 
and  great  towards  them,  and  the  sordid 
arts  by  which  they  raised  themselves. 

60.  Nor  shall  shame  hinder,'}  In  short, 
1*11  speak  my  mind  without  reserve,  my 
modesty  sliall  not  stand  in  my  Tvay. 

— OiZomofM']  Quirites — this  anciently 
was  a  name  for  tlie  Sabines,  from  the 
city  Cures,  or  from  quiris,  a  sort  of 
ppear  used  by  them :  but  after  their 
union  with  the  Romans,  this  appellation 
was  used  for  the  Roman  people  in 
general.  The  name  Quirinns  was  first 
given  to  Romulus,     See  sat.  ii.  133. 

Probably  the  poet  used  the  word 
Quirites  here,  as  reminding  them  of 
their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  and 
dress,  by  way  of  contrast  to  their  pre^ 
tent  corruption  and  cfiFeminacy  in  both ; 
owing  very  much  to  their  fondness  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  for 
some  time  past  introduced  among  them. 

61,  J.  Grecian  city."]  Meaning  Rome 
—now  so  transformed  from  what  it 
once  wa?,  by  Uie  ra^e  which  the  great 
people  had  for  Ihe  language^   mmmens 


dress,  &c.  of  those  Greeks  whom  they- 
invited  and  entertained,  that,  as  Hie  in- 
ferior people  are  fond  oi  imitating  their 
superiors,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the 
transformation  might  become  general 
throughout  the  whole  city:  no  longer 
Roman,  but  Grecian.  Umbritius  coukt 
not  bear  the  thought. 

—  Tho*  wJiQt  is  the  porliont^'C. ]Thonghr 
by  the  way,  if  we  consider  the  muid- 
tudea  of  other  foreigners,  with  which 
the  city  now  abounds,  what,  as  to  num- 
bers, is  the  portion  of  Greeks?  they 
are  comparaUvely  few.  See  sat.  xiik 
157.  H«c  quota  pars  sceleruro,  &c. 
What  part  is  this  (i.  e,  how  small  a  part 
or  portion)  of  the  crimes,  &c 

-^Achitan  dregs']  Ach«a,  or  Acha!a» 
signifies  the  whole  country  of  Greece^ 
anciently  caUed  Danae,  whence  thb 
Greeks  are  called  Dana'i.  Ainsw. 
Dregs-^metaph.  taken  from  the  foul, 
turbid,  filthy  sedimenjt  which  wine  de- 
posits at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  A  fit 
emblem  of  these  vile  Greeks,  as  though 
they  were  the  filth  and  refuse  of  all 
Greece. 

Sometimes  the  word  Achaca,  or  Achaia^ 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  and  denotes  only  some  of  that 
part  of  Greece  called  Peloponnesus,  or 
Felops*island,'now  the  Morea,  anciently 
divided  into  Arcadia,  and  Achala,  of 
which  Corinth  was  the  capiul ;  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city  were  proverbially 
lewd  and  wicked:  Ko^if^tx^uv  was  ^ 
usual  phrase  to  express  doing  acts  of' 
effeminacy,  lewdness,  and  debauchery 
— what  then  must  the  dregs  of  Corinth 
and  its  environs  have  been?  See  1 
Cor.  vL  9} — 1 1 ,  former  part. 

62.  S^an  Oronles.]  Orontes  was  the 
greatest  river  of  Syria,  a  large  country 
of  Asia.  Umbritius  had  said  (at  1.  61.) 
that  the  portion  of  Grecians  was  small 
ia  comparison ;  he  now  proceeds  to  ex* 
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What  nation  is  now  moRt  acceptable  to  our  ricb  men, 
And  whom  1  wenld  particulaiiy  avoid,  1  wilt  hasten  to  confess  : 
Nor  shall  shame  hinder.     O  Koinans,  I  cannot  bear  60 

A  Grecian  city  :  tho'  what  is  the  i3ortipn  of  Achsean  dre^s  ? 
Some  while  since  Syrian  Orontes  has  tlow'd  into  the  Tiber, 
And  its  language,  and  manners,  and,  with  the  piper,  harps 
Oblique,  also  its  national  timbrels,  with  itself 
Hath  brotight,  and  girls  bidden  to  expose  themselves  for  biring 
at  the  Circus. —  GB 

Go  ye,  wha  like  a  Barbarian  strumpet  with  a  painted  mitre. 


plain  lum^elf,  by  mentioning  Hie  inun- 
4iation  ci  Syrim^  and  otti«r  Anatic 
atnu)gers»  who  had  •for  mrd*  ttme  bHtk 
Aockiog  to  ttooic:  these  were  in  such 
numbers  from  Syria,  and  they  had  ae 
introduced  tlieir  eastern  manners,  musics 
&c  that  one  would  fancy  one  a  aelf  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Oronies*  instead  of  the 
Tiber.  ITie  river  Orontes  is  here  put 
for  the  peo|^  who  inhabited  the  tract  of 
country  through  which  it  ran.  Metom 
So  the  Tiber  for  tbe  city  of  Rome,  which 
stood  on  its  banks. 

62.  MasJhw'fLj  Metaph.  This  wett 
expresses  tlie  idea  of  the  nnmbera^  as 
veil  as  tbe  mischiefs  they  brought  with 
them,  which  were  now  overwhelming 
the  city  of  Ronte,  and  utterly  destroying 
4be  moraltf  of  the  people^ 

63.  Wkh  the  piper.}  Ubicen  signi^es 
a  player  on  a  iute,  or  4»ipe.  A  min- 
streL  They  brought  extern  musicians, 
as  well  as  musical  instruments.  The 
4lute  wa»  ati  instrnment  whoee  soft  sound 
tended  to  mollify  and  enervate  lb* 
mind. 

63 — 4.  Ilurps  obUifme.}  Chordas,  lite* 
tally  strings :  bere  it  signifies  the  in- 
straments,  which,  being  in  a  crooked 
fona,  the  strings  mubt  of  jjourse  be  ob« 
liquelj  placed. 

64.  National  ttmbrek']  Tahoura,  or 
fittle  dnims,  in  form  of  a  boqp,  with 
parchment  distended  o?er  it,  and  b)tH  of 
biass  fixed  to  it  to  ouike  4i  jingliQg; 
noise;  which  the  eastern  people  huide 
use  of,  as  they  do  to  ibis  day.  at  their 
feasts  and  dancings*  and  which  they  beat 
with  the  fingers. 

64—5.  H'ith  UtOf  knlh  brought.2  As 
a  river,  when  it  breaka  ka  bounds,  car- 
ries along  with  it  something  from  all  tbe 
<diffeient  soils  through  which  it  passes, 
«ad  nUa  aJoog  what  it  may  meet  with 


in  its  way;  so  the  torrent  of  Asiatics 
has  baooght  tritb  H,  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
the  language,  morals,  dress,  lim^c,  oxii 
«U  the  enervating  nt4  efftiDfifiate  vices 
of  the  several  eastern  provhices  froflk 
.whence  It  came. 

63*  Jln4  fff-lt  %iideii  h  expose,  fcj 
ProMC^  in  tms  ooAliexion,  as  appHed  t»  ^ 
harlots,  means  Co  be  eommott,  and  ready 
to  be  hired  of  al)  comers  for  money. 
For  this  p^irpose,  tbe  owners  of  these 
A'sbtic  iieAMde  slaves  ordered  thefti  to 
liMefid  tH  the  £^ua,  ^here  Aiey  might 
pick  up  galUnts,  and  so  made  a  gam  ci 
the!/  prostitotion.  Or  ptechaps  they  had 
fltows  in  the  cells  and  vcuTts  which  were 
under  the  great  Circtfs,  where  they  eXi- 
excised  their  lewdness.  See  Holyday  on 
•the  pifltoe,  note  f. 

The  word  jtxssab  may,  perhaps,  apj/iy 
ta  ^tht  prostftutes,  as-  expresdve  ci 
tbeiy  sttuation.  as  being  at  every  body't 
eemmand.     Thus  Ov.  lib.  i.  eteg.  10. 

Stat  meretfie cirlo  citimsmercabilhare^ 

Ei  miseras  jnsso  otrjwre  qUeerit  opei, 

65.  Cireui  ]  There  were  several  circi 
in  Rome,  which  wore  plsjces  set  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  several  games: 
they  were  generally  oblong,  or  ahnost  in 
tho  shape  of  a  bow,  having  a  wall  quite 
roilind,  with  ranges  of  seats  for  the  con. 
veniepce  of  sp'jctators.  Tlie  Circus 
nua.inrasy  which  i%  probably  meant  here, 
wan  an  immri>se  building;  it  was  first 
.built  by  'Dsrquinius  Priscus,  hot  beauti. 
fied  and  adorned  by  succeeding  princes, 
and  enlarged  to  such  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, as  to  be  able  to  contain,  in  their 
proper  seats,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand spectators  See  Kxnmbtt,  Ant. 
part  ii.  book  i.  c  A^ 

66.  Go  yr,  cjr  ]  Urabritius  may  be 
supposed  to  have  uttered  this  with  no 
siiuiu  indignation. 
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Rusticus  ille  tuns  aiimit  trechedipno^  Quirine, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niccteiia  coUo. 

Hie  altd  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relictd, 
Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Tmllibus,  aut  Alabandis^ 
Esquilias,  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  eollem  ; 
Viscera  magnarum  domuum,  dominique  futuri. 

Ingenium  veloxi  audacia  perdita,  sernio  ^ 
Promptus^  et  Isaeo  torrentior  :  ede  quid  ilium 
Esse  putes  ?  quern  vis  hominein  secum  attulit  ad  nos : 
Oranamaticus,  Rhetor,  Geometres,  Pictor,  Aliptes, 
Augur,  schoenobates,  Medicus,  Magus :  omnia  novit. 


70 


75 


66.  Strumpet,'}  "Lv^MtenXiy ngoiRm 
Ashe-wQjf;  httt  an  appellation  fitly  be- 
atQwed  on  common  wborea  or  bawd^ 
whose  profession  led  them  to  support 
ihemaelvea  by  preying  at  lai^  on  aU 
they  could  get  into  their  chitchea. 
Hence  a  brothel  was  called  lupanar. 
Hie  Romans  ralkd  all  foreigners  barbae 
nans. 

— ^  pahUed  nuire,"}  A  sort  of  turban, 
worn  by  the  Syrian  women  as  a  part 
of  their  head-dress,  ornamented  with 
'  ^nted  linen* 

67.  0  Qiurmut.2  O  Romulus,  thou 
great  founder  of  thi^  now  degenerate 
city !  See  note  on  1. 60. 

—  That  rustic  ofthine.'^  In  the  days  of 
Bomulus,  and  under  hu  government, 
the  Ramans  were  an  hardy  race  of 
shepherds  and  husbandmen.  See  sat.  iL 
l*  74.  and  197.  Sat  Tiii.  1.  274,  3,  rough 
in  their  dress,  and  simple  In  thehr  man* 
ners.     But,  alas!  how  changed! 

-jf  Gredau  drest*"}  TVechedipna— from 

r^X'it,  to  run,  and  hin^f,  a  supper.    A 

kind  of  garment  in  which  they  ran  to 

other  people's  suppers.    Amsw.    It  was 

certainly  of  Greek  extraction,  and  though 

the  form  and  materials  of  it  are  not  d^ 

tcribed,  yet  we  must  suppose  it  of  the 

soft,   effeminate,   or  gaudy  iiad,   very 

unlike  the  garb  and  dress  of  the  ancient 

'  rustics  of  Romulus,  and  to  speak  a  sad 

change  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

Dry  den  renders  tlie  passage  thus : 

0  RotnuIustand/atherMarSylookdawnf 

Yitu^  herdiman  primiiwef  your  homefy 

clown* 

Is  iurn*da  beauin  a  iwae tawdry govm* 

66.  Grecian  onuimenU.']  Niceteria — 

rewards  for  victories,  as  rings,  collars  of 

gold,  &c  Frizei.  FVom.  Gr.  vi»q,  vie* 


'^Onhis  perfumed  $uck»)  Ceromatico 
coUo.  The  cenrnia  (Gr.  Kt,^9tfi,a,  from 
KD^^,  cera)  was  an  oil  tempered  with 
wax,  wherein  wrestlers  anointed,  them- 
selves. 

But  what  proofs  of  effeminacy,  or  de- 
pravation, doth  the  ^)oet  set  forth  ia 
these  instances? 

Using  wrestlers*  oil,  and  wearing  on 
the  neck  collars  of  gold,  and  otiier  in- 
signia of  victory,  if  to  be  understood  li- 
tmlly,  seems  but  ill  to  agree  with  the 
poet's  design,  to  charge  the  Roman's  with 
a  loss  of  all  former  hardiness  and  man- 
liness: therefore  we  are  to  understand 
this  line  in  an  ironical  sense,  meaning, 
that,  instead  of  wearing  collars  of  gold  as 
tokens  of  victory,  and  rewards  of  cou- 
rage and  activity,  their  niceteria  were 
trinkets  and  gewgaws,  worn  merely  as 
ornaments,  suitable  to  tlie  effenjinnry 
and  luxury  into  which,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Grecians,  Syrians,  &c.  they* 
were  sunk.  By  the  ceroma  he  must 
also  be  understood  to  mean,  that,  instead 
of  wrestlers'  oil,  which  wa»  a  mere  com- 
pound of  oil  and  wax,  their  ceroma  waa 
some  curious  perfumed  unguent  with 
which  they  anointed  their  persons,  .their 
hair  particularly,  merely  out  of  luxury* 
See  sat.  ii.  40—2.     TJms  Mr.  Dryden ; 

His  once  unkem*d  and  horrid  lociks  be- 
hold 

StiUmg  tweet  oil,  his  neck  enchained  tcith 
-gold: 

jljnng  the  foreigners  in  every  dress t 

Which,  bought  at  greater  cost,  becomes 
him  less, 

69.  High  Sicyon."}  An  island  in  the 
£gean  sea,  where  the  ground  was  very 
high.  "Die  Mg^tm  was  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Greece,  divid- 
ing £urope  from  A»ia.    It  is  now  eaUed 
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That  rustic  of  thine,  O  Quirlnus,  assumes  a  Grecian  dress^ 
And  carries  Grecian  ornaments  on  his  perfumed  neck. 

One  leaving  high  Sicvon,  but  another,  Amydon, 
He  from  Andros,  another  from  Sainos,  anotlier  from  Tralles, 
or  Alabanda,  70 

Seek  the  Esquiliee,  and  the  hill  named  from  an  osier ; 
The  bowels,  and  future  lords^  of  gieat  fetniiies. 

A  quick  wit,  desperate  impudence,  speech 
Ready,  and  more  rapid  than  Isfeus.     Say  what  do  you 
Think  him  to  be  ?     He  has  brought  us  with  himself  what  man 
you  please :  75 

Grammarian,   Rhetorician^  Geometrician,   Painter,  A nointer, 
Augur,  Rope-dancer,  Physician,  Wizard  :  he  knows  all  things. 


the  Archipelago,  and  by  tbe  Turks,  the 
White  sea. 

69.  Amydam."]  A  city  of  Macedonia. 

lO.tAndrou]  An  island  and  town  of 
Phrygia  the  Lewer,  situate  in  the  JEgean 

<— Shros.]  An  iaiandin  the  Ionian  sea, 
west  of  the  bay  of  Corintht  now  under 
1^  republic  of  Venice,   now  Cepha- 


— SVattss.]  A  city  of  Leaser  Asia  be- 
tween Caria  and  Lydia. 
•^Aiai^anda.^  A  city  of  Caria  in  the 


71.  Ea^tdUet.']  The  mons  esquilinus, 
one  of  tbe  seven  hiUa  in  Rome ;  so  called 
ftom  eaculus,  a  beech-tree,  of  which 
many  grew  upon  it.     See  Aihsw* 

— 7A«  kiU  named,  4r<?.]  The  collis  vi- 
oinalis,  another  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  built;  so  called  from 
a  wood  or  grove  of  osiers,  which  grew 
upon  it.  'Inhere  was  an  altar  there  to 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Vimi- 


These  two  parts  of  Aome  may  stand 
(by  synec.)  for  Rome  itself:  or  perhaps 
these  were  perta  of  it  where  these  Ib- 
rsignera  chiefly  settled* 

72.  Thebom0U,^c,'\lnaaiQt^lmg^vn-^ 
sehes,  by  their  art  and  subtlety,  into 
the  intimacy  of  great  and  noble  families, 
so  as  to  become  their  confidents  and 
lavountes,  their  vitals  as  it  were,  inso- 
much that,  in  time,  they  govern  the 
whole ;  and,  in  some  instances,  become 
their  beirs,  and  thus  lords  over  tbe  fa^ 
mi^  poasessiona.  See  sat.  ii.  5S.  notes. 
The  wheedling  and  flattering  of  rich 
people  in  oxdir  to  become  their  hriv% 


are  often  mentioned  in  Juvenal;  such 
people  were  called  captatorea. 

73.  J  quick  wU^  Ingenium  velox, 
Ingenium  is  a  word  of  many  meanings; 
perhaps,  here,  joined  with  veloi,  it 
might  be  rendered,  a  ready  invention. 

-^De$perate  impudencej]  That  nothing 
can  abash  or  dismay. 

73— 4.  Speet^  ready.'}  Having  words 
at  will. 

74.  lunu,'}  A  famous  Athenian  ora- 
tor, preceptor  of  Dk>niostheoea.  Tor» 
rentior,  more  copious,  flowing  with  more 
precipitation  and  fullness,  more  like  a 
torrent, 

— Say,  4fc.]  Now  by  the  way,  my 
friend,  tell  me  what  you  imagine  such  a 
man  to  be;  I  mean  of  what  calling  or 
profession,  or  what  do  you  think  hira 
qualified  for  ? 

75.  mtat  man,  jfc]  Well,  1*11  not 
pussle  you  with  guessing,  but  at  once 
inform  you,  that,  in  his  own  single  per- 
son, be  has  brought  with  him  every  cha- 
racter that  you  can  imagine :  in  short,  be 
is  a  jack  of  ail  trades.  As  the  Frencli 
say,  C'est  un  valet  a  tout  faire.  Or,  as 
is  said  of  the  Jesuits,  Jesuitus  est  omnia 
homo. 

7$.  Jtnoinler.}  Aliptes,  (from  Gr. 
scAii^sr,  to  anoint,  he  that  anointed  the 
wrestlers,    and    took     care    of    them, 

AlMSW. 

71  He  knows  nU  things,}  Not  only 
what  I  have  mentioned,  but  sovemtile 
is  his  genius,  that  nothing  can  come 
amiss  to  him.  There  is  nothing  that 
he  does  not  pretend  to  the  knowledge 
of. 
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Grseculus  esuriens  in  €<»Iuii]|  jusseridy  ibit. 

Ad  Bummuin  non  Maurus  eiat,  nee  SannatB,  nee  Thntx, 
Qui  suinpsit  pe&nas,  mediis  aed  natua  Athe^is.  8Q 

Horum  ego  non  fugiam  concbylia  ?  iiie  prior  ills 
Sigiiabit?  fultusque  toro  nieliore  recumbet, 
Adveaus  Romani,  quo  prunaet  coctona^  t^nto  I 
Usque  adeo  niliil  est,  quod  nostra  in&ntia  ccelum 
Hausit  Aventini,  bacc^  nuirita  Sabinil  ?  65 

Quid ! — quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudal 
Sermonein  indocii,  faciem  defbrmiB  amici^ 
£t  longum  invalidi  coiiuiu  cervicibus  aequat 
Hercuiis,  Antsum  procul  a  leilure  teneuiis-* 
Miratur  yocein  angustam,  qui  deterius  nee  99 

llle  sonat,  quo  inordetur  gallina  marito ! 


78.  J  hungry  Gretk.}  Tb%  dimiimtiYe 
Onecubu  is  sarcwUcal.  ^.  d.  Let  my 
little  GreciiM  be  pinched  with  huDger> 
lie  would  uodertake  any  thing  you  bade 
bim,  however  impouibleor  iiaprobable; 
like  EDother  Diedelus,  he  would  even 
attempt  to  fly  into  the  air. 

79.  tnfne,  j-c]  Ad  summum :  upon 
the  whole,  be  it  obeerfed,  that  theOrecks 
of  okl  were  a  dexterous  people  at  contri- 
vance; for  the  attempt  at  flying  was 
achemed  by  Danialusi  a  native  of  Athens. 
Vo  man  of  any  other  country  has  the 
honour  of  the  invention. 

81.  TA#  ifimm  dmr.]  Conchyli*; 
ahelUfish  \  the  liquor  thereof  made  pur* 
|>le»  or  scarlet  colour :  called  also  mure*. 
Conchylium,  by  meton,  signifies  the  «». 
lour  itself;  abo  garments  dyed  there- 
with, which  were  very  expensive,  and 
worn  by  the  nobility  and  other  great 
lieople. 

Shall  not  I  fly^  fogiam^  aivoid  the  very 
eigbt  of  such  garments*  when  worn  by 
such  fellows  as  these,  who  w«re«aly  able 
to  wear  them  by  the  wealth  which  *ey 
have  gotten  by  their  craft  and  impoai-' 
tion? 

81—3.  3iffiih€fanmt>'\  Set  his  name 
befope  mhie»  as  n  witness  to  any  deed, 
&c.  which  we  may  he  -called  upon  to 
«ign. 

82.  Supported  6y  a  beUer  eamohp  jtc] 
The  Romans  lay  en  eoucbes  at  their 
convivial  entertainmeniB;  these  couches 
were  ornamented  more  of  leas,  some 
flner  and  handsomer  than  others,  which 
were  occupied  according  to  the  c[uality 


of  the  goaM.  The  finiddle  eoHcfa  wa^ 
esteemed  the  meet  honourable  .plice^ 
and  BO  in  order  from  thenoe.  Must 
this  vagabond  Greek  take  place  of  me  at 
table,  says  Umbriline,  as  if  he  wero 
above  me  in  point  of  quality  and  ooBe»i. 
quence?  As  we  should  tay,  SbaU  he  lif 
above  me  at  table?  Hon.  lib.  ii  sat.  rmU 
h  SO— >9*  describes  an  nrraa|(eflMM  of 
the  company  at  tables 

85«  Brought  to  Home.]  Adveetna ;  im- 
ported from  a  foreign  country^  by  thA 
same  wind,  and  us  the  samo  tld^  with 
prunes,  and  little  %a  from  Syria.  Thee* 
were  called  QDCton%  or  eottaBav  an  snp¥ 
ppied,  ivom  Usb.  |igp  little.  Mam* 
libd  xiii.  90.  parva  cotiaMft 

Syria  peenliaras  hiibet  arbores,  in  fl^ 
oorum  genera.  Carioasi  et  mineres  ejnf 
generis^  qus»  eoetnna  voecnt.  Puw.  lib. 
xiii.  c.  5« 

Juvenal  means  to  mt  forth  the  loW 
origin  of  these  people;  that  they,  cl 
flrsi,  were  brought  out  of  Synn  to  Heme, 
as  dealer*  in  Sinatt  and  contamptifaie  ar« 
ti«lesw  09  he  may  mean,  that  m  shnee 
they  made  a  part  of  the  cargo^  in  ewr  q# 
these  litlte  tnading  vesseb.  See  sitri. 
110,  Ih, 

h5.  j£9eMhms,  jfc.)  One  of  thvseve« 
hiUsof  Borne;  socaUed fMwr  Avene^  • 
lifor  of  the  ftOMnes.  Axicsw;  Umbri. 
tiue  bete,  with  a  patnetic  indignation  fl| 
the  preference  given  to  fesdgneri,  asks^ 
What!  is  there  no  privilegv  in  hswiiig 
drawn  our  first  braath  in  Rome  ?  nwpre- 
eminenoe  in  being  boni  n  dlSaen  of  tha 
&utt  city  in  the  jnM,  the  coiuiuerar  aii4 
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A  hungry  Greek  will  go  into  heaven^  if  jou  command. 

In  fine—be  was  not  a  Moor,  nor  Sarmatian,  nor  Thracian, 
Who  assumed  wings,  but  bom  in  the  midst  of  Athens.  80 

Shall  I  not  avoid  the  splendid  dress  of  these  I  before  me  shall  ha 
Sign  ?  and  supported  by  a  better  couch  shall  he  lie  at  table, 
Brought  to  Rome  by  the  same  wind  as  plumbs  and  figs  ? 
Is  it  even  nothing  tlmt  our  infancy  the  air 
Of  AventinuB  drew,  nourished  by  the  Sabine  berry  ? 
What  I  because  a  nation,  most  expert  in  flattery,  praises 
The  speech  of  an  unlearned,  the  &ce  of  a  deformed  friend, 
And  equals  the  long  neck  of  the  feeble,  to  the  neck  of 
Hercules,  holding  Antffius  far  from  the  earth-^ 
Admires  a  squeaking  voice :  not  worse  ttian  which. 
He  utters,  who,  being  husband,  the  hen  i«  bitten  1    . 


85 


90 


of  all  thMe  countries  from 
^hcpce  tbwe  p»Offie gipw ?  fihaUauch 
fcHows  a9  these  not  only  vie  with  Ro» 
949  dtiveiM,  hut  be  prefened  heSate 


-^&Mm  6my.}  A  pert  of  Iltljr  on 
Ihe  b»oks  of  the  Tiber,  once  belonging 
le  the  Sehiaes*  wee  iupoDa  lor  olireiv 
hife  flsUed  beece  Sehtae.  But  we  are 
te  understand  all  the  nutritve  fruits  and 
frodoce  of  the  eomtry  in. general.  PW» 
•peoie  genom  Sgrn.  In  contradialiiiction 
to  the  prune  eteootone^  I.  8$^ 

86.  WTkai/l  ▲•  if  be  bad  aaid, 
Wbaft !  w  ell  the  Ihvowr  a»d  ppeferenee 
which  tbeee  Greelu  meet  with,  owing  to 
Aeir  talent  for  flattery  ?  are  ttMj  to  be 
eilaeoied  more  than  the  ottiaens  of 
Some,  beoanw  tbey  $99  a  natiouof  heae 


87.  Tke^eek,  4rc.]  Or  diaconrM^ 
talk.  roB^enation,  of  someigaonuit,  stu- 
pid, rich  patron,  whose  favour  ia  baseij 
fourted  by  the  noat  barafiEused  adula- 
tioo. 

— fiwe  of  a  defifrwud,  {«.}  Femuading 
hhn  that  he  is  baadsone ;  or  that  hie 
very  defbnnities  are  beauties. 

68;  Tke  long  neck,  |-c.]  Compares  the 
laQgoraa^neck  of  some  puny  wretch,  to 
the  brawny  neck  and  shoulders  (oerviei- 
bu»)  of  Hercules. 

89.  Holding,  icl  This  relates  to  the 
story  of  AatcBus,  a  giant  of  prodigietis 
strength,  who,  when  knocked  down  by 
Hercules,  recovered  himself  by  lying  on 
fail  mother  earthy  Hcrculea  therefom 


held  him  up  in  his  left  hand,  between 
earth  and  heaven,  and.  with  his  right 
hand,  dashed  hie  brains  out 

90.  jidmige$  a  squeaking  mice,'\  A 
squeeking,  hoane,  croaking  kind  of  uto 
teranee,  as  if  squeezed  in  its-passage  hf 
the  narrowness  of  the  throat;  this  h* 
afiplauds  with  admiration. 

'^Jfot  woru,  ^.]  He  aasimilates  tfa« 
vudce  so  commended,  to  the  harsh 
screaming  sound  of  a  oocfc  when  bw 
erows;  or  rather  to  the  noise  which  he 
makes  when  he  seises  the  hen,  on  ap- 
pvoaobing  tu  tread  her,  when  he  nips  bee 
comb  in  hia  beak,  and  holds  lier  down 
under  him.  This  must  be  alluded  to  by 
the  mordelur  gallina,  &c. 

(Claverius,  paraph,  in  Juv.  iv.  read* 
the  pesnge, 

fud  detenut  nee 

Ida  »mat,  qu%mi  mordetur  galiina  ma* 
rito, 

'"•^■^vtone  ikan  which  neitker 
Doth  that  sound,  fpheti  a  ken  it  bitten  b^ 
her  husband. 
Meaning  that  voice  which  was  so  cx« 
teUed  with  admiration  by  the  flatterer, 
wta  n  bad  as  the  screaming  which  a  hen 
makes  when  trodden  by  the  cock,  whcr 
seizes  asid  bites  her  comb  with  his  beak* 
which  must  be  very  painful,  and  occ»* 
•ion  the  noise  which  she  makes.  How. 
ever  this  reading  may  be  rather  mot« 
fgreeable  to  the  fact,  yet  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  authority  to  adopt 
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Haec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare  :  sed  illis 
Creditur.     An  melior  cum  Thaida  sustinet,  aut  cum 
Uxorem  comcedus  agit,  vel  Dorida  nullo 
Cultam  palliolo  ?  mulier  nempe  ipsa  videtur,  95 

Non  peraoAa  loqui:  vacua  et  plana  omnia  dicas 
Infra  ventriciilum,  et  tenui  distantia  rima. 
Nee  tamen  Antiochus,  nee  erit  mirabilis  illic 
Aut  Stratocles,  aut  cum  molli  Demetrius  Heemo : 
Natio  comoeda  est :  rides'?  majore  cachinno  100 

Concutitur :  flet,  si  lachrymas  conspexit  amici, 
Nee  dolet :  igniculuni  brumfle  si  tempore  poscas, 
Accipit  endromidem  :  si  dixeris,  sestuo,  sudat.^ 
"^Non  sumus  ergo  pares  :  melior  qui  semper,  et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  aliemim  sumere  vultum  ;  IOj 

A  facie  jaCtare  manus,  laudare  paratus^  ^ 


92.  We  may  praise  ate.]  To  be  sure 
we  Romans  may  flatter,  but  without 
success;  we  shall  not  be  believed:  the 
Greeks  are  the  only  people  in  such 
credit  as  to  have  all  they  say  pass  for 
truth. 

99.  Whether  U  he  better  when  he 
piaytf  j^c.]  Sustinet,  sustains  tha  part  of 
a  Thais,  orcourteaEan,  or  the  more  decent 
character  of  a  matron^  or  a  naked  sea 
nymph:  there  is  no  saying  which  a 
Grecian  actor  excels  most  in  ;  be  speaks 
to  like  a  woman  that  you*d  swear  the 
Tcry  woman  seems  to  speak,  and  not  the 
actor.  Persona  signifies  a  false  face,  a 
mask,  a  vizor,  in  which  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  actors  played  their  parts, 
and  so  by  meton.  became  to  signify  an 
actor. 

This  passage  shews  that  women's 
parts  were  represented  by  men :  for 
which  these  Greeks  had  no  occasion  for 
any  alteration  of  voice;  they  differed 
from  women  in  nothing  but  their  sex, 

94.  Doris,  j-c]  A  sea  nymph  repre- 
sented in  some  play.  See  Aihsw.  Do- 
ris.  Palliolun  was  a  little  upper  gar- 
ment: the  sea  nymphs  were  usually  re- 
presented naked,  nullo  palliolo,  without 
the  least  covering  over  their  bodies.  Fal- 
liolum,  dim.  of  pallium. 

98.  Yet  neither  vfili  Aniiochus.]  This 
person,  and  tlie  others  mentioned  in  the 
next  Una,  were  all  Grecian  comedians ; 
perhaps  H^mus,  from  the  epithet  moUi, 
may  hs  understood  to  have  been  pecu- 


liarly adapted  to  the  perfonnanee  of  fe- 
male characters. 
'  All  these,  however  we  may  admire 
them  at  Rome,  would  not  be  at  all  ex- 
traordinary in  the  country  which  they 
came  from — illic — ^fbr  all  the  Grecians 
are  bom  actors;  there  is  therefore  no- 
thing new,  or'Wonderful,  there,  in  repre* 
senting  assumed  characters,  however 
well :  it  is  the  vefy  characteristic  cf  the 
whole  nation  to  be  personating  and  imi<« 
tative.     See  Ainsw.  Com<edus*a-um. 

100  Do  you  tough  ?]  The  poet  here 
illustrates  what  he  had  said,  by  instances 
of  Grecian  adulation  of  the  moot  servile 
and  meanest  kind. 

If  one  of  their  patrons  happens  to 
laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  for  so  rideo  also 
signifies,  the  parasite  set  up  a  loud  hoarse 
laugh,  and  laughs  aloud,  or,  as  the  word 
concutitur  impUes,  laughs  ready  to  split 
his  sides,  as  we  say. 

101.  ffe  weept,  ^c."]  If  be  finds  his 
friend  in  tears,  he  can  humour  this  too; 
and  can  squeese  out  a  lamentable  ap* 
pearance  of  sorrow,  but  without  asins^e 
grain  of  it. 

102.  If  in  winter-time  you  ask.  j-c]  If 
the  weatiber  be  cold  enough  for  the  pa- 
tron to  order  a  little  fire,  the  versatUa 
Greek  instantly  improves  on  the  matter, 
and  puts  on  a  great  thick  gown-i-endro- 
midem^-a  sort  of  thick  rug,  used  b^ 
wrestlers,  and  other  gymnasiasls,  to  co» 
ver  them  after  tbeir  exercise,  lest  they 
should  cool  too  fast. 
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These  same  things  we  may  praise  also  :  but  to  them 

Credit  is  given.     Whetiier  is  he  better  when  he  plays  Thais, 

or  when 
The  comedian  acts  a  wife,  or  Doris  with  no 
Cloak  dressed  ?  truly  a  woman  herself  seems  to  speak,  95 

Not  the  actor :  you  would  declare 
It  was  a  real  woman  in  all  respects. 
Yet  neither  will  Antiochus,  nor  admirable  there  will 
Eitlier  Stratocles,  or  Demetrius,  with  soft  Haemus,  be :  99 

The  nation  is  imitative.    Do  you  laugh  ?  with  greater  laughter 
Is  he  shaken  i  he  weeps,  if  he  has  seen  the  tears  of  a  friend, 
Not  that  he  grieves :  if  in  winter-time  you  ask  for  a  little  fire. 
He  puts  on  a  great  coat :  If  you  should  say,  *^  I  am  hot''-— 

he  sweats. 
We  are  not  therefore  equals :  better  is  he,  who  always,  and  all 
Night  and  day,  can  assume  another's  countenance,  105 

Cast  from  the  &ce  the  hands,  ready  to  applaud. 


105.  /  am  hot,  j^c]  If  the  patron 
complains  of  heat,  the  other  tows  that 
he  is  all  over  in  a  sweat. 

Shakespeare  has  touched  this  sort  of 
^aracter  aomething  in  the  way  of  Jave- 
nal,  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  iL  where  be  in- 
troduces the  short  but  well-dfawn  cha- 
racter of  Osrick,  whom  he  represents  as 
aooniplece  temporiser  with  the  humours 
of  his  superiors. 

Hak.  Tour  bonnet  to  kisri^ui^''^iis 
fir  the  head, 

OsK.  I  thank  ynir  lordahip,  *tit  very 
htt. 

H  A3C.  Ko  believe  me^  'lit  very  cold ;  the 
windis  HortAerly. 

Osa.  It  is  indtfereni  cold,  my  lord,  in' 
deed. 

Ham.  Bui  yet,  methhUUf  it  it  very  ttU" 
try,  and  hot,  fir  my  compleinon.        * 

Osa.  EtGeedmgly,  my  lord,  U  is  very 
tyliry,  as  Uvrere,  I  can't  tellh^no,  — 

But  Terence  has  a  full  length  picture 
of  one  of  these  Grecian  parasites,  which 
he  copied  from  Mehander.  See  Tsa. 
Eun.  the  part  of  Gnatho  throughout: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely drawn*  or  more  highly  finished. 

TbM,  by  the  way,  jusi^es  Juvenal  in 
tracing  the  original  of  such  characters 
from  Greece.  Menander  lived  about 
350  years  before  Christ.  Terence  died 
about  159  years  before  Christ. 

104.   We  are  not  tfterefire  equals.]  We 

VOL.  1. 


Bofnans  are  no  match  for  tfaem-^they 
far  exceed  any  thing  we  can  attempt  in 
the  way  of  flattery. 

'^Better  is  he,  4*00  He  who  can  watch 
the  countenance  of  another  perpetually^ 
and,  night  and  day,  as  it  were,  practise 
an  imitation  of  it,  so  as  to  coincide,  on 
aU  occasions,  with  the  particular  look* 
humour,  and  disposition  of  others,  is 
better  c^culated  for  the  oflke  of  a  syco- 
phant, than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 

106.  Castfivm  thefiice,  4*^-]  This  wai 
some  action  of  complimentary  address, 
made  use  of  by  flatterers.  He  wlio  did 
this,  first  brought  the  handlo  his  mouth, 
kissed  his  hand,  then  stretched  it  out 
towards  the  person  whom  he  meant  to 
salute,  andthu^  was  understood  to  thraw^ 
or  reach  forth,  the  kiss  which  he  had 
given  to  his  hand. 

To  this  purpose  Salmasius  explains 
the  phrase,  a  facie  Jacfare  inanQs. 

This  exactly  coincides  with  what  we; 
call  kissing  the  hand  to  one.  Tltis  we 
see  done  ftequently,  where  persons  see 
one  another  at  a  distance  in  crowded 
public  places,  or  'are  passing  each  other 
in  carriages,  and  the  like,  where  they 
eannot  get  near  enough  to  speak  to- 
gether; and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a 
token  of  friendly  courtesy  and  civility. 
The  action  is  performed  much  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  is  Coq^- 
moa  among  us. 
M 
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Si  bene  nrctEvit,  si  rectum  minxit;  a,ini€UB, 
St  trulla  interso  crepilum  dedit  aiirea  fundo. 

Pneterea  Banctum  nihil  est,  et  ab  inguine  tulnm; 
Non  matrona  laris,  n^n  fllia  Virgo,  neque  ipse 
Sptnisus  IaeVi9  adbuc,  non  fijius  ante  pucfieut. 
Horum  si  nihil  est,  aulam  resupinat  aniici : 
Scire  volunt  secreta  domds,  atque  inde  timerii* 
Et  quoniam  coepii  Graecoruin  mentio,  transi 
CKymnasia^  atque  audi  isucinus  msgoris  abollat.^ 
Sloicus  occldit  Baream,  delator  aniicum 
Discipmlamque  senex,  r}pa  nutritus  in  iM. 


IK> 


115 


It  it  «o.itfn«l  to  look  on  this  as  « 
token  of  civility,  that  it  is  one  of  die 
lint  IhingB.which  ohildren,  especially  of 
the  bIgheV  iort,  are  taught — BOAietipaes 
it  is  done  with  ono  hand)  tometlnes  with 
both. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  w^ 
may  suppose  that  these  flatterers  were 
y^  hnMi  of  this  Mnd  oTialotatiM  to- 
#ardt  those  fvhose  favoor  thty  nmrtad. 

Bringing  the  hand  to  the  mouth  andl 
kMfig  it,  as  a  tokeb  of  respeet^  ts^  very 
anciMit;  w«  read  of  it  in  J«b  nri.  26» 
27.  u  in  action  of  even  roHgiaOB  wor- 
■hip,  which  the  idolator*  phid  to  the  Ikm* 
of  hteveti. 

107.  ffaikMdlgdweH,^  By  those  ti. 
dicultms  Inatances*  the  pem'tnmtm  i» 
shew  that  their  adulatioif  was  of  ti^r 
most  servile  and  alijeet  kind. 

l<m^  if  <A»  gotien  cnjTf  ^3  TfuKa 
•Igntti^ia  vessei,  or  cup,  to  drink  with ; 
Ihey  were  made  of  various  mateHaiSk 
kt  the  rich  had  theni  of  gold. 

When  the  great  ttianr  bad  eihaaited 
tte  Nqtfor,  so  that  the  eup  was  turned 
bdlftOfBi  upwards  before  he  took  it  from 
his  moutJi,  and  then  smacked  his  Kpa 
go  loud  as  to- make  a  kind  of  echo  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  (art  action  fro- 
^ent  among  jovial  eompanions;)  this 
too  was  a  subject  of  praito  and  eoas- 
iDimdation.  This  pasMge  rtlers  to  the 
Grecian  custom  of  apptauding  those  wfa» 
dvank  •  large  vessel  M  a  dranglit. 

Perhaps  such  parasites  fooked  en  ancb 
aetioDs  as  are  above  meMioncd,'pasaing' 
before  them,  as  markf  of  confidence  and 
intimacy,  according  to  that  of  Martia^i 
Kb.  X. 
IfiiMtd  vide&^o  Ueredam\a  amtcirm, 
Uuam  quod  me  coram  ftdatOf  Criipe^ 


'A;  B^me  like  that  ef  tfiese  lines  of  Mar. 
tial  IB  given  to  Juvenal's  crepitum  dedit 
by  some  commentators ;  but  as  dedit  has- 
the  aurea  trulla  for  its  nominative  casr, 
the  saase  above  given  seems  to  1m  near« 
estthetniiii. 

Such  servile  flatterers  as  these  have 
l)een  the  growth  of  all  clunes,  the  j>rOi. 
doea  of  all  rountriet^  Bee  Hon.  Art. 
Poet  U  498—80. 

109.  Moreowert  ^."l  In  this  and  the 
iMo  fblloedig  liiias,  UmbritMs  inveigha 
againtt  their  monrtHoas  and  mkchiewiia 
lust. 

111.  jlf.ydtf  fmmxft]  Seek,  sBMoth. 
fWed»  net  yei  hasinghair  on  Ma  Ihaai 
flpuiisas  hese  means  ayoung  wooer  wImt 
is  supposedto  be  pi^ng  his  addmiiai  to 
a  dmigiiler  of  the  Umily,  in  older  to> 
marry  her ;  even  he  can*i  be  saft  fien 
the  attempts  eT  tlwse  vile  Oreetek 

—  Before  chattel  u  e  Before  seuie 
fHtby  Grecian  came  into  the  ftmilyc 

112.  He  lMm«  the  homm  |«.J  Attl» 
signiies  a  fbM.toiirt,  or  an  hall  beieng. 
ing  fee  a  house :  here  it  is  put  (by  sy  nee.  )• 
Cer  the  house  ithelf :  by  cataabraris  for 
the  family  in  tbehouea. 

'  Resupine  is  »  word  rtithrr  ef  aa  ob- 
scene import,  and  here  osod  metapboii*. 
cally,  for  prying.  ibto»fthe  aecrets  c€  the 
foraify»     See  Aiitsw.  lleaepiiiow 

Holyday  observea,  Aat  the  adMiast 
nads  avians  (net  anlian,)  m  if  these 
feMews^  seaoerthaaMI,  weeU  attadk 
thegrndmothcr  If  there  were  nobody 
eke.  Bad  thavglfe  thii  rsadii^  gives  e 
flroee  anaob  Ce  eiar  poefapwpose,  yet  aa 
it  IB  eol  warranted  hjODpy,  a«  aallmi  is^ 
the  latter  brkC  be  pyeftiitd.  Ansici 
here  mesns^  ef  Us  patron,  whe  bna  a4* 
mitted  hhn  into  biafomily. 

115.  Audthan:ibefiirei.l^mAiimf 
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If  his  friend  ha(h  belched  well,  or  rightly  fnacl«  water; 
ir  the  golden  cup  hittb  g^ven  a  crack,  tium  ih«  iaveried  boltoni. 
Moreover,  nothing  is  sacred  or  soit:  fVain  their  luBt;  iOO 

Not  the  matron  ofnu  ho'iaebold,  noi  a  virgin  dangtiter,  fiQt 
The  wooer  himseirafl  yet  smooth,  not  tlie  »oa  before  cltueie* 
If  there  be  none  of  these,  lie  turns   |}|^  hotiifie  of  his  friend 

upside  down; 
They  will  know  the  secrets  of  the  faintly,  and  tkatice  be  feared. 
And  became" nientjoni]^'  Greeks  has  begun^  paM  over 
The  schools,  and  bear  t^  deed  of  the  gratter  aboUa.  1  IS 

A  Stoic  killed  <Bareas,  an  iniormcr  his  fruenil. 
And  ao  old  luan  bis  discti}Je,  nourished  on  thai  bank, 


liiouM  -neveal  and  piH>Hsh  the  secrets 
-which  tbev  becQqop  pospesae4  of.  See 
before,  I.  50— 7. 

Farnaby,  in  ]|is  oote  oq  this  pliird, 
XDcn lions  sun  Italian  pruTe^,  which  is 
much  to  the  purpose. 

Servo  d'aitrui  ti/d,  chl  dke  U  ^tio  tecreto 

'*  He  makes  himself  tfie  serrant  pf 
**  another,  who  t^Us  his  secret  to  Olie 
••  that  knows  it  noU** 

114.  jind huause  menUotiedt  j'c]  q. ^  < 
And,  \ff  the  v«y«  as  1  have  b^uR  to 
mctatlon  the  Greeka. 

— Pau  <»ert  j-c]  TrS0^»i«)P*  oftran- 
seo,  to  piMis  over  or  ihxQUj^i  also  to 
«mtt,  or  say  nothing  uf ;  u>  pass  a  thing 
hjt  or  me*. 

Each  of  these  senses  is  espoused  hy 
^different  commentators-  Those  ivbo  are 
for  the  former  seime,  make  tin;  pas^s^ga 
mean  Ums:  «'  Talking  of  Greeks,  let  us 
"  pasa  through  their  schools,  so  as  (o 
*'  see  and  obberv^  what  is  going  forwasd 
**  there.* 

The  others  make  the  sense  tff  he, 
*'  Omit  sayingany  thing  of  thescboqls; 
^  bad  aa  they  may  be,  they  ore  ivot 
"  worth  mentionlog,  in  compai^son  of 
**  certain  other  worse  tilings.'* 

I  rather  think  with  the  former,  srhose 
fOtarpcetation  «eems  he^  to  spit  with 
4he  et  audi  in  the  neit  sentence,  q,  d. 
**  As  w«  are  talking  of  ttie  Grecians,  i 
"  would  desire  yon  to  pasafrom  the  com- 
'*  mon  herd,  go  to  the  scIk>o1s,  takfi  « 
*•  yiew  of  their  pliilosophers,  and  hear 
**  what  oufi  of  th^ir  chiefs  W4S  guflty 
"  of.^ 

1 15.  Tkg  tchools.1  Gymnasia  here  sig« 
vi|ies  thosejplacea  or  e«erdse,  or  schools, 
mhfte  thr  phSosopben  met  for  i^pitta- 


tion,  and  for  the  instruction  of  their 
disciples.     See  ^insw.   Gymnasium. 

115.^  deed.]  Padniis,  in  a  bad  seq^ 
means  a^bul  act,  a  vlllahiotis  deed,  ft 
scandalous  action. 

— Greater  tMtn.J  Abotia  was  iisort 
of  cloaky  wopi  by  soldiers,  and  ^tso  bf 
pliilosbphers.  Tfie  abolla  of  the  soldiers 
waa  less  than  ibe  other,  and  called  qii- 
norabolla;  that  ofthephilosoplier^  being 
latger,  was  cstled  ma|or  abofla. 

Javenal  alfto  uses  the  word  abolla  (iU* 
Iv.  79.)  tbt  a  senate's  rpbel 

llefe,  by  mtt^n.  it  dfenptea  the  phi- 
losopher himself. 

li(>.  State.}  One ^yftliestraitert  sects 
ct  philosophtfM  among  the  Greeks.  See 
A4ysw.  ^toici-oroQi. 

—£Ukd,  fe  ]  Hy  ftccmlqg  him  eg 
some  erim«  4br  whkih  he  waa  pint  tm 
ee«ih«  This  was  «  ]MBCtisa  much  en- 
couraged <hy  the  empenaM  Kero  and 
DomMaii,  audi  by  wbich  many  mad« 
tlieir   AMTttmea.     -flee  note  on  sat.  L 

'^ifmreoi'J  Theiact  u  Hitfa  ralatedhy 
Tackua,  Ann.  «i.  <«  P.  Egnatiuc  (tha 
«*  Stoic  ahove  mantionad)  drasimvented 
*«hy  fwifte  testimony  Bareaa  Sofsaus,  hia 
** friend  nnd  discipW,  under  Nero.*' 

117.  MudiMoijfk.}  To  whom  be  owed 
jpvMeccion. 

-^Neurkked  m  thtti  hank^  fe.]  Py 
Ihia-periphraais  we  «M  to  ^ndeiatand, 
that  this  Stoic  was  ongingliy  brad  at 
TttTBa,  in  Cftieia,  a  provinoa  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  waa  built  by  Fenaus^  on 
the  bdddcs  of  the  river  Cydnna,  en  tha 
apot  where  1ms  hovaa  Pegasus  droppad  a 
feather  out  of  his  wiag.  He  caUad  the 
city  Tts^o-s^,  which  tignifief  swing,  firooi 
tbiscrentk 
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8AT.  Ill* 


Ad  quam  Oorgonei  delapsa  est  penna  caballi. 
Not!  est  Romano  cuiquam  locus  hie,  ubi  legnat 
Protogenes  aliquis,  vel  Diphilus,  aut  ErimanthuSy 
Qui  gentis  vitio  nunquam  partitur  aniicum  ; 
Solus  habet.    Nam  cum  facilem  stillavit  in  aurem 
lExi^uum  de  naturse,  patriaBque  veneno, 
Limine  summoveor :  perierunt  tempora  longi 
Servitii :  nusquam  minor  est  jactura  clientis. 
Quod  porro  officium,  (ne  nobis  blandiar,)  aut  quod 
'Pauperis  hie  meritum,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 
Cuirere,  cum  Praetor  lictorem  impellat,  et  ire 
Praecipitem  jubeat,  dudum  vigilantibus  orbis, 
Ne  prior  Albinam,  aut  Modiam  coUega  salutet  ? 


120 


J25 


130 


)18.  Gorgoneam,^  Tbe  winged  hone 
Feg^us  was  so  called,  because  he  w^s 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  thegorgon  Medusa,  a^  Fecseushad 
cut  her  head  off. 

119.  For  an^  I^oman,1  We  Romans 
lure  so  undermined  and  supplanted  by 
thp  arts  of  these  Greek  sy^phants,  that 
we  ba?e  no  chance  left  us  of  succeeding 
with  great  men* 

1 20.  Some  Protogenes.}  The  name  of 
a  famous  and  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
people  under  Caligula.  See  Amt.  Un|T. 
||ist.ToLl4.p.  502. 

— Diphitus,'}  A  filthy  favouriie  and 
minion  of  Domitian. 

r^ErimanikusJ}  From  f^if ,  strife  and 
^rrif,  a  prophet,  i. «.  a  foreteller  of 
strife.  This  name  denotes  some  noto^ 
rloiis  informer* 

The  sense  of  this  passage  seems  to 
be,  <<  There  is  now  no  room  for  us 
"  Romans  to.  hope  for  favour  and  pee- 
**  ferment,  whert  nothing  but  Greeks  are 
**  in  power  and  favour,  and  these  such 
'•  wretches  as  are  the  willing  and  obse- 
"quious  instruments  of  ciuelty,  lust, 
<'  and  persecution.'' 

121.  Vice  of  his  nation,}  (See  before, 
1.  86.)  That  mean  and  wicked  art  of  en- 
grossing ^1  favour  to  themselves. 

-^ Never  shares  a  friend.}  With  «ny 
body  else. 

122.  He  alone  htttk  him,]  Engages  and 
keeps  him  wholly  to  himself. 

^Hehas  dropped,  4rc.]  Stillavit;  hfth 
insinuated  by  gentle  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees. 

T-Inito  ftis  easy  ear,}  i.  «•  Into  the  ear 
of  tko  great  man,  who  easily  ]Ustens  to 
•U  he  says. 


125.  T%e  poison  of  his  HOiure.]  Born  as 
it  were  with  the  malicious  propensity  of 
advancing  tliemselvesby  injuring  others. 

— And  of  his  country,}  Greece,  the 
very  characteristic  of  which  is  this  sort 
of  selfishness. 

1 24.  lam  removed,  4rc.]  No  longer  ad- 
mitted  within  my  patron's  or  friend's 
doors. 

125.  Poft  and  gone,}  Ferierunt;  h't. 
have  perished.  My  long  and  faithful 
services  are  all  thrown  away,  forgotten, 
perished  out  of  remembrance,  and  are 
As  if  they  had  never  been. 

— No  where,  ^c  }  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  an  old  clieut  and  friend 
is  more  readily  cast  off,  and  more  easily 
dismissed  than  they  are  at  Rome:  or 
where  this  is  done  witk  less  ceremony, 
or  felt  ^th  less  regret. 

Look  round  the  world,  what  country 
vnU  appear^ 

Where  friends  are  left  with  greater  et^ 
than  here  f  DavDaif. 

The  word  jactura  signifies  any  loss  or 
damage;  but  its  proper  meaning  is,  loss 
by  shipwreck,  casting  goods  overboard 
in  a  storm.  '  The  old  friends  and  clienta 
of  great  men  at  Rome,  were  just  as  rea^ 
dily  and  effectually  parted  wiih. 

126.  What  is  the  offiee.}  Officium, 
business,  employment,  service. 

—  That  I  may  not  flatter  ^  ^c}  q.  d,  So\ 
to  speak  too  highly  in  our  oWn  commen« 
dation,  or  as  over-rating  ourselves  and 
our  services. 

'  126—7.  What  the  merU,  ^c.}  What 
dofs  the  poor  client  deserve  for  the  assi- 
duous and  punctual  execution  Of  his 
office  towards  his  patron. 

137,  i/'ac^imfO  SotogatuasignHieq 
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At  which  a  feather  of  the  Gorgonean  horse  dropped  down* 

No  place  is  here  for  aiiy  Roman,   wliere  reimis 

Some  Protogenes,  or  Diphilus,  or  EriiiiaDtnus  ISO 

Who,  from  the  vice  of  his  nation,  never  sharefi  a  friend  ; 

He  alone  hath  him :  tor,  when  lie  has  droppM  into  his  easy  ear 

A  little  of  the  poison  of  his  nature,  and  ot  his  country, 

1  am  removed  from  the  threshold  -.-—times  of  long  service 

Are  past  and  gone — no  where  is  the  loss  of  a  clieni  less.         125 

Moreover,  what  is  the  oiHce,  (thai  1  may  not  Halter  ourselves,) 

or  what 
The  merit  of  a  poor  man  here,  if  a  client  takes  care  by  night 
To  run,  when  the  Pi-aetor  drives  on  the  lictor,  and  to  go 
Precipitate  coaunands  him,    (the  chiluless  long  since  awake,) 
Lest  first  his  colleague  should  salute  Albina  or  Modia  ?         i^ 


liOTe.  It  wa^  vsnal  for  great  men,  on 
these  occasions,  to  have  a  number  of 
their  dependents  and  clients  to  attend 
ihtm:  those  who  went  before  were  call- 
ed anteambulooes;  those  who  followed, 
clientes  togati,  fiom  the  toga,  oi(  gpwo» 
worn  by  the  common  j>eople. 

—  Takes  care. 2  Slakes  Itjiis  constant 
business. 

127—8.  By  night  to  run*}  To  post 
away  after  his  patron  before  day-break 
to  the  early  levees  of  the  rich. 

These  early  salutations  or  visits  were 
commonly  made  with  a  view  to  get 
something  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
paid;  such  as  persons  of  great  fortune 
who  had  no  children,  rich  widows  wbb 
were  childless,  and  the  like.  He  who 
attended  earliest  was  reckoned  to  shew 
tha  greatest  respect,  «nd  supposed  bim- 
ielf  to  stand  fairest  in  the  good  graces, 
and,  perhaps,  as  a  legatee  in  the  wills 
of  such  persons  as  he  visited  and  com- 
plimented. 

The  word  currere  implies  the  bosf^ 
which  they  made  to  get  first. 

128.  The  Prtetdr  drives  on,  ^c]  The 
IVdor  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city.  He  was  preceded  by  officers  called 
lictorsy  of  which  there  were  twcNc,  who 
carried  the  insignia  of  the  Praetor^ 
oiBce,  viz,  an  a&  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of 
rods»  as  emblems  of  the  punish^ient  of 
greater  crimes  by  the  former,  and  of 
smaller  crimes  by  the  latter.  The  lictors 
were  so  called  from  the  ax  and  rods 
bound  or  tied  (Hgafi)  together,  th 
lector,  from  l^,  to  x€»d» 


So  corrupt  were  the  Bomans,  that 
not  only  the  nobles,  and  oth^r  great 
men,  but  even  dieir  chief  magistrates^ 
attended  with  their  state  officers,  went 
on  these  mercenary  and  scandalous 
errands,  and  even  hastened  on  the  lictora 
(who  on  other  occasions  marched  slowly 
and  solemnly  before  them)  for  fear  oif 
being  too  late. 

128 — 9.  T9  go  precipitate.'}  Headlong, 
as  it  were,  to  get  on  as  fast  as  the^ 
could. 

1 29.  The  chitdkss,  ^c  }  Orbits  signifiea 
a  child  that  has  lo«t  its  parents ,  parenta 
that  are  bereaved  of  their  children,  wo- 
men who  hate  lost  their  husbands  with- 
out issue,  &C.  this  last  (as  appears  from 
the  next  line)  seems  to  be  tlie  sense  of 
it  here. 

These  ladies  were  very  fond  of  being 
addressed  and  complimented  at  iheit 
levees  by  the  flattering  vihitora  who  at. 
tended  there,  and  were  ready  ytx»y  soou 
in  the  morning,  even  up  before  day* 
light,  for  their  reception.  The  ProttoV 
drives  on  his  attendants  as  fast  a»  h« 
can,  lest  he  should  not  be  there  (irst,  or 
should  di&oblige  the  ladies  by  making 
them  wait. 

The  childUu  matrons  are  long  riHce 
awake. 

Andjhr  afronts  the  lardy  visiu  take. 
Drydbk. 

15a  Lest  first  his  colleague.'}  Anoilur 
reason  for  the  Praetor's  being  in  such  a 
hurry,  waa  to  prevent  his  colleague  in 
office  from  being  there  before  him. 

^Uis^Wbe  ob9erTed,  that,  though  at 
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V^Tt  111* 


Divitis  hie  lervi^  claudit  latus  ingenoerum 
Filius ;  alter  enim  (quantum  in  fegione  Tribuni 
Accipiunt,  donat  Calvina?,  Yel  Catiens^ 
Ut  semel  atque  iterum  super  illaai  palpitet :  at  tu 
Cum  tibi  vestiti  facies  scorti  placet,  haeres, 
£t  dubitas  altS  Cliionem  deducere  Belli* 

Da  testem  Romse  tain  sanctum,  quam  fuii  hospet 
Nurainis  Idsci :  procedat  vel  Nurna,  vel  qui 
Servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  ffide  Minei:vam ; 
Protinus  act  censum ;  cj^  moribus  ultima  fiet 


1S6 


110 


first  thefa  was  but  qq«  Prstor,  call«d 
Fnstor  UiiNHEius>  yet,  as  manj  foreigners 
■Bd  straDgars  settled  at  Rooae^  andtbar 
Pnetor  was  appointed  to  judge  cansea 
^tween  th^n,  andcalied  Pnetor  Pere* 
prions. 

Juvenal  gives  us  to  understandi  that, 
on  such  occasions,  both  were  equally 
neaa  and  mercenary. 

190.  Jlbma  or  Modia.]  Two  rich  and 
childless  old  widows,  to  whom  these  pro- 
4j(pite  f^ows  paid  their  court,  in  hopes 
«f  inheriting  their  wealth. 

This  passage,  from  L  126tol30,inc]u- 
shFf^  relates  to  what  Umbritius  had  jus| 
aaid  about  the  Tery  easy  manner  in  which 
the  great  men  at  Rome  got  rid  of  their 
floor  dients,  notwithstanding  their  long 
and  faithful  services:  q,  4,  <<  I  don't 
**  mean  to  boast,  or  to  lyte  our  services 
**  too  high ;  but  yet,  aa  in  the  instance 
«  her«  given,  and  in  m<iny  others  wtpeb 
**  might  be  mentioned,  when  what  we 
^<  do,  and  what  we  deserve,  are  compared 
«*  together,  and  both  with  the  ungrateful 
•'  return  we  meet  with,  in  being  turned 
**  off  to  make  room  for  the  Grecian  p»- 
««  rasites,  surely  this  will  be  allowed  vne 
•<  as  another  good  reason  fur  my  da* 
*<  partute  4om  Hom^'* 

13U  IieP€^]  At  Rome. 

— 2"Ae  ssn  of  a  rich  atone,  4f«»]  ^  pwr- 
son  of  mean  and  servile  ezuactioa, 
whose  father,  originally  a  slave,  got  hia 
freedom-,  and  by  aooM  means  or  othcv 
Acquired  great  wealth. 

The  sons  oTsuch  wefa  called  liber- 
tinL 

^Oou*  the  gkU  ]  WalVs  close  to  bis 
side  in  a  familiar  manner:  peihaps,  aa 
we  say,  arm  in  arm,  thus  making  himself 
his  eqnal  and  intimate. 

13i«-.2.  The  fttc-^tni'i  Of  good  ex. 


traetion ;  a  gentleman  of  liberal  birth ,  of 
a  good  family;  such  were  called  inge- 
nul.    / 

The  poet  seems  alike  to  blame  the  in- 
solence of  these  upstarts,  who  aimed  ai 
a  freedom  and  intimacy  with  their  beU. 
ters;  and  the  meanne»B  of  young  men 
of  family,  who  stooped  to  intimaciea 
with  such  low  people. 

133.  jtnother,'}  Of  these  low.bora 
people,  inheriting  riches  from  his  f»- 
tlier. 

^-'Tnbunet.'}  He  means  the  Tribuni 
Militum,  df  which  there  were  six  to  each 
legion,  which  consisted  of  ten  regiments 
oir  cohorts.     See  sat.  i.  1.  58,  n. 

133.  PrgierU$  to  Calvina,  or  CaiieTiti] 
He  scruples  not  to  give  as  much  as  the 
pay  of  a  tribune  amounts  to^  to  purcba9e 
the  favours  of  tibese  wome^ ;  who  pro- 
bably were  <rourtezans  of  notorious  cha- 
racters! but  held  tiieir  price  veiy  higK. 

134.  Bui  thou.}  ^.  d.  But  tbou^ 
my  friend  Juvenal,  and  such  prudent 
and  frugal  people  as  thou  art,  if  thou ' 
art  taken  with  the  pretty  face  of 
some  harlot,  whose  price  is  higbi  tliou 
dost  hesitate  upon  it,  and  hast  doubts 
upon  tliy  mind  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  lavishiiig  away  laige  sums  for 
snch  a  purpose. 

1^.  ffell^retted.]  Vestitus  means 
not  pnly  apparelled,  but  decked  and 
ornamented.  A;vsw.  Some  are  for 
understanding  vestiu.  here,  as  synony- 
mous with  togati,  to  express  a  low  stnup- 
petj  (see  sat.  ii.  1.  70.  and  note,)  but  I 
lind  no  authority  for  such  a  meaning  of 
the  word  ve»6tus. 

136.  C/<t9ac.]  Some  stately  courtexlQ 
of  Rome,  often  spoken  of  by  Martial. 
See  lib.  i«  Cpigr,  S5,  6.  et  al,  Sq 
called  from  Gr»  j^wp,  Ioow« 
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Here,  the  son  ofa  rich  dave  closes  the  side  of  th^ 
Free-born :  but  another,  as  much  as  in  a  legion  TribuQ€i» 
Receive,  presents  to  Calvina,  or  Gatiena,   . 
That  once  and  again  he  may  enjoy  her :  but  thou,  IM 

When  the  face  of  a  welUdressed  harlot  pleases  thee^  hegitateBt, 
And  doubtest  to  lead  forth  Chione  from  h^r  hiah  clmir. 

Produce  a  witness  at  Rome,  as  jiist  as  was  the  host 
or  the  Idsean  deity  :  let  even  Numa  come  forth,  or  lie  who 
Preserved  trembling  Minerva  from  the  burning  temple :         \3B 
Insnediately  as  to  income^  concerning  morals  will  be  the  last 


Mdan  €bifr,  fvors^  doft  on  tfi^n's  ^oul- 
den :  which,  from  Uie  epkbet  i^ti^  I 
Kke  to  be  meant  in  this  plao9«^.d^ 
While  these  upstart  fellows  ««re  not 
what  sums  they  throw  awaj  upon  their 
whores,  and  refrain  from  no  czpenM, 
that  they  may  eairry  their  poiM^  theif 
betters  are  more  prudent,  and  grudge  to 
lavish  away  so  mvd»  expense  upon  thfir 
Twes,  though  the  fiAest,  best.dress«d» 
and  moat  suiuptuously  attended  womM 
in  ttoroe  were  the  object  in  question. 

— To  lead/ortk,'}  Deducera;  to  hand 
her  out  of  her  sedaOa  and  to  attend  her 
uto  her  house. 

Many  other  semes  are  giren  of  this 
passage,  as  may  be  seen  in  Holyday, 
and  ID  oth<jr  coromentaCors ;  but  the 
above  aeem^  to  me  best  to  apply  to  the 
poet's  sadre  on  the  insolent  eztiayaganoa 
of  these  low-born  upstarts,  by  putting  it 
m  opposition  to  the  more  decent  pru- 
dence and  frugality  of  their  betters, 
Dryden  writes  as  follows : 
But  yotty  jMor  tinner,  tha^  yin»  to9e  the 

viee^ 
^itdlike  the  whore,  demurnpen  thepricei 
Andf  JHgkted  vUh   the  wkhed  eum^ 

firrhear 
To  lend  an  hand^  and  hdp  her  from 

the  chtdr. 
As  to  transbting  (as  some  have  done) 
Tsstiti  by  the  word  masked,  it  i^  totally 
inoengruoas  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  for  how  can  a  faoe»  with  a  mask 
on,  he  supposed  to  please,  as  it  must  be 
coQi^ed  from  view  ?  Besides,  it  Is  not 
said  vestiia  fades,  but  fades  vestiti 
•fjortL  . 

Hosnever  i€  seems  not  very  probable, 
that  th»  poet  onlytneans  to  say,  tliat 
tl|B|  mu  hw^ta^  and  dovbted  about 


coming  up^  to  the  price  of  Chione,  6»> 
cause  be  was  so  poor  that  he  had  it  nol 
fe  give  her,  as  some  would  hirinusfte;, 
for  a  mm  can  haadly  hesitate,  or  donbc, 
whether  he  shall  do  a  thing  that  it  in 
oui  of  his  power  to  da 

137.  Produce  a  witneu,]  Umbritiiia 
here  piooeeds  to  Sredi  matter  of  com- 
plaint against  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  inaemuch  that  the  truth  of  a  iaan*a 
testimony  was  catimatsd,  not  aceDrdHig 
to  the  goodness  of  his  character,  bul  M* 
cording  to  themeaaure  of  his  profMrty. 

rJT—S.  The  host  o/the  Jd€nndeil^2 
ScipiD  Naaica,  adjudged  1;^  the  seniie.i» 
be  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Heteceimad 
into  his  house  an  image  of  the  goddess- 
CybelBk.  where  he  kept  it  u,Btil  a  teasple 
was  buih  for  iL  She  had  various  BMsea 
from  the  Yarioua  places  where  «he  was 
worshipped,  as  Phrygia,  Idans  &«w  Ida 
was  a  high  hill  in  Phrygia,  near  TjDjr, 
sacred  to  Cybele.  See  Via«.  JEm,  &, 
952. 

198.  Numa.JI  See  before,  notes  on  I. 
12.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  religie«a 
prince 

1 99.  Jh-eterved  trembling  minervau2  Lu« 
cius  M«tclhss,  the  high  priest,  pt«aspve4 
tbe  palladium,  or  sacrad  Image  ef  Mjt» 
nerva,  out  of  the  temple  of  Vesta»  whera 
it  stood  trembling,  as  it  weie,  for  its 
safety  when  that  temple  was  on  fire, 
Metellus  lost  bis  eyes  by  the  flames. 

140.  Xmmediaiely  a$  to  income,  j^cj 
^.  d.  Though  a  man  had  all  their 
sanctity,  yet  would  he  not  gain  credit 
to  bis  testimony  on  the  score  of  bis  m- 
tegrily,  but  in  proportion  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  income ;  this  is  the  first  aod 
immediate  object  of  inquiry.  As  to  hia 
moral  oharactor,  that  i»  the  last  thiof 
they  askaAaii," 
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Qusestio :  quoC  pascit  servos  ?  quot  possidet  a^ 
Jogeiu?  quam  multa,  magnaque  paropside  coenat? 

QaANTUM  QUISQUB  SUA.  NUMMORUM  8ERTAT  IN  ARCA, 

Tantum  HADfiT  ET  FiDBi.    Jures  licet  et  Samothracum^ 

Et  nostrorum  aras,  contemnere  fulmina  pauper  149 

Creditur,  atque  Deos,  Dts  ignoscentibus  ipsiff. 

Quid,  quod  materiam  prffibet  causasque  j'ocorutn 

Omnibus  hie  idem,  si  raeda  et  ecissa  lacerna^ 

Si  toga  sordidula  est,  et  rapti  calceus  alter 

Petle  patet :  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum  '  150 

Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix  ? 

Nil  habet  infelix  paufbrtas  durius  int  8«,    . 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.    Exeat^  inquit, 

St  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  eques^ri, 

Cujus  res  legi  non  sufBcit,  et  sedeanc  hie  155 

Lenonum  pueri,  quocunque  in  fornice  nati. 

Hie  plaudat  nitidi  praeconis  filius  inter 

Pinnirapi  cultos  juvenes,  juvenesque  lanistae: 


142.  In  how  many,  ^•e,'}  What  sort 
of  ft  table  he  keeps.  See  Axvsw. 
Paroptiii. 

144.  Swear  by  ike  altars.']  Jiirarearas 
^gnifies  to  lay  the  bands  on  the  altar, 
and  to  swear  by  the  gods.  See  Hoa. 
Epist  lib.  ii.  eptst.  i.  1.  \6.  Aiksw. 
Juro.  Or  rather,  as  appears  from  Hoa. 
to  swear  in  or  by  the  name  ot  the  god 
to  whom  the  altar  was  dedicated. 

145.  Samotkracian.]  Samothrace  waa 
an  island  near  liemnos,  not  far  from 
Thrace,  very  famous  for  religious  rites. 
From  henoe  Dardanus,  the  fbiinder  of 
Troy,  brought  into  Phrj-gis  the  worship 
of  tlie  nil  MA JORKs ;  such  as  Jupiter, 
Minerra,  Mercury,  &c.  From  Fhrygia, 
iEneas  brought  them  into  Italy. 

— -0«r  gods.}  Our  tutelar  deities, 
Mars  and  Romulus.  See  sat.  ii.  1.  1 96 — 
1 S8. — ^.  d.  Were  you  to  swear  ever  so 
solemnly. 

— -/f  poor  maiit  ^c. ]  As  credit  is  given, 
not  in  proportion  to  a  men's  morals^  but 
as  he  is  rich  or  poor ;  the  former  will 
always  gain  credit,  while  the  latter  will 
be  set  down  as  not  having  the  fear  either 
of  the  gods,  or  of  their  vengeance,  and 
therefore  does  not  scruple  to  petjure 
himself. 

146.  The  gods  themseives,  j-cj  Not 
punishing  his  peijury,  but  excusing  him, 
op  account  of  the  temptations  which  h^ 
ia  under  from  his  poverty  and  want. 


147.  What,]  Quid  is  here  elliptical, 
and  the  sense  must  be  supplied. — ^.d. 
What  shall  we  say  more  ?  because  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that«  besides  the  dis- 
crediting such  a  poor  man  aa  to  his  tes- 
timony, all  the  symptoms  of  his  poverty 
are  consUnt  subjects  of  jests  and  rail- 
lery.    See  AiNsw.     Quid,  No.  2. 

•^This  satne.}    Hie  idem;   this  same- 
poor  fellow. 

148.  JSis  garment.]  Lacema,  here, 
perhaps  means  what  we  call  a  surtout, 
a  sort  of  cloak  for  the  keeping  off  the 
i^eather.     See  Aivsw.  Lacerna. 

149*  Gown.]  Toga;  the  ordinary  dress 
for  libe  poorer  sort.     See  sat  i.  3. 

—  Soiled.]  Sordidula,  dim.  of  80l^. 
didus ;  and  signifies  somewhat  dirty  or 
nasty. 

—  ffUh  torn  leather,  ^c]  One  shoe 
gapes  open  with  a  rent  in  the  upper 
leather. 

150 — 1.  The  poet's  language  is  hers 
metaphorical ;  he  humourously,  by  vul- 
nere, the  wound,  means  the  rupture  of 
tlie  shoe ;  by  cicatrix,  (which  is,  literally, 
a  scar,  or  seam  in  the  flesh,)  the  auk- 
ward  seam  on  the  patch  of  the  cobbled 
shoe,  which  exhibited  to  view  tlie  coarse 
thread  in  the  new-made  stitches. 

153.  Says  he.]  i.  e.  Says  the  person 
who  has  the  care  of  placing  the  people 
in  the  theatre. 

— Xef  him  go  out,  j*c,]  Cet  the  maa 
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Inquiry  :  how  many  servants  he  maintains?  how  many  acres  of 

land 
He  possesses  ?  in  how  many  and  great  a  dish  he  sups  ? 

As  MUCH  MONEY  AS  BVBRY  ONB  K&BPS  IN  HIS  CHB8T, 

So  MCCH  CREDIT  TOO  HB  HAS.    Tho'  you  should  swear  by  the 

aUars,  both 
Of  the  Sainothracian,  and  of  our  gods,  a  poor  man  to  con- 
temn thunder  115 
Is  believed,  and  the  gods,  the  gods  themselves  forgiving  him. 
What,  because  this  same  affords  matter  and  causes  of  jests 
To  all,  if  his  garment  be  dirty  and  rent, 
If  his  gown  be  soiled,  and  one  of  his  shoes  with  torn 
Leather  be  open :  or  if  not  one  natch  only  shews  the  coarse 
And  recent  thread  in  the  stitchea-up  rupture?                         151 
Unhappy  poverty  has  nothing  harder  in  itself 
TujiN  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous.    Liet  him  gb  out, 

says  he, 
If  he  has  any  shame,  and  let  him  rise  from  the  equestrian  cushion, 
Whose  estate  is  not  sufficient  for  the,  law,  and  let  there  sit  here 
The  sons  of  pimps,  in  whatever  brothel  bom. 
Here  let  the  son  of  a  spruce  crier  applaud,  among 
The  smart  youths  of  a  8Word«player,  and  the  youths  of  a  feni^r : 


who  has  not  a  koigbt'a  revenue  go  out 
of  die  knight's  place  or  seat. 

It  is  to  beobseired,  that,  formerly,  all 
pcnons  placed  tbemaeWes,  as  they  came, 
in.  the  theatre,  promiscuously:  now,  in 
contempt  of  the  poor,  that  licence  was 
.taken  away.  Lucius 'Ro!icm«  Otho,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  instituted  a  law» 
that  there  should  be  fourteen  rows  ot 
tettM,  covered  with  cushions,  on  which 
the  knights  were  to  be  seated.  If  a 
poor  man  got  into  one  of  these,  or  any 
other,  who  had  not  400  sestertia  a  year 
income,  which  made  a  knight*s  estate, 
he  was  turned  out  with  the  utmost  con- 
tampL 

155.  Is  not  sufficient  fnr  the  few.]  I  e. 
Who  lias  not  400  sestertiaa  year,  ac« 
cording  to  Otho's  law, 

156.  TA^  ttttu  ofpimpi,  j-c]  Tlie  low* 
cat,  the  most  base-bom  fellows,  who 
liappen  to  be  rich  enough  to  answer  the 
conditions  of  Otho**  law,  are  to  tie  iseai«!d 
in  the  knigjits'  seau;  aud  peraons  of  lUe 
best  family  are  turned  ou^'  to  get  a  seat 
where  they  can,  if  they  happen^ to  be 
poor.     See  Uoa.  epod.  iv.  1. 1 5,  1 6. 

157.  Criftr.]  A  low  office  among  the 
fiijinaas,  as  among  us,  who  proclaimed 


the  edicts  of  magristratea,  public  sales  by 
goods,  ftc  The  poet  says,  nltidi  prs. 
conis;  intimating  that  the  criers  got  a 
good  deal  of  money,  lived  well,  were  fat 
and  sleek  in  their  appearance,  and  if. 
fected  great  ^ruceness  in  their  dress. 

— Applaud]  Take  the  lead  in  ap-> 
plauding  theatrical  exhibitions.  Ap- 
pUiuse  was  expressed,  as  among  us,  by 
clapping  of  hands. 

158.  Of  a  sword'tdayer,'}  Pinnirapl 
denotes  ibat  sort  of  gladiator,  called  also 
lletiarius,  i^ho,  with  a  net  which  he  had 
iu  his  hand,  was  to  surprise  his  adveiw 
sary,  and  catch  hold  of  the  crest  of  his 
helmet,  which  ^as  adorned  with  pea* 
cock*s  plumes;  from  pinna,  a  plume  or 
featlier,  and  rapio,  to  snatch.  See  sat.  ii. 
1.'  1 45.  note,  where  we  sbaU  iind  the  fU 
gure  of  a  fish  on  the  helmet;  and  as 
pinna  aUo  means  the  fin  of  a  fish,  per* 
hiips  this  kind  of  gladiator  was  called 
l^nnirapuB,  from  his  endeavouring  to 
cstch  this  iu  his  net. 

— —  The  yonthiJ]  The  sons-^now 
grown  young  men^-juvenes.  Such 
people  as  tbe!»e  were  endtled  to  seats  iu 
the  fourt4;en  rows  of  the  equestrian  or^ 
der,  on  account  of  their  estates  :  whil« 
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II 


160 


Sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Othoni. 
Quis  gener  hie  ])lacuit  censu  minor,  atque  puellae 
Sarcinulis  impar  ?  quis  pauper  scribitur  haeres  ? 
Quando  in  consilio  est  ^dilibus  ?  agmine  facto 
iDebuerant  olim  tenues  migrSsse  Quirites. 

HaUD  facile  EMERGUNT,    quorum  VIRTUTIBU8   6b8TAT 

Res  AKGU8TA  DOMi ;  sed  Rom»  durior  illis  165 

Conatus :  magno^hospitium  miserabile,  magno 
Server um  ventres,  et  frugi  coenula  magno. 
Fictilibus  ccenare  pudet,  quod  turpe  negavil 


tons  of  noblesy  and  gcntlerocn  of  rank, 
vera  turned  out  because  their  income 
did  not  come  up  to  what  waa  required, 
by  Otho'a  law,  to  constUute  a  kaighi  a 


158.  A  feneer.2  Lanwta  aignifies  a 
fendog-maiter,  one  that  tought  boys  to 

fence.  .    ^..   ,       j 

159.  TkuiUpf^tedtrnm  (Mho.]  f  tL 
Ko  sound  or  good  reason  could  bo  given 
for  this ;  it  was  the  mere  whim  of  a  vain 
man,  who  established  this  dbtiBCtk>n, 
from  Ms  own  caprfce  and  fcncy,  and  to 
gratify  his  own  pride  and  vanity. 

However,  Otho's  law  not  only  distin- 
guished the  knights  from  the  plebeians, 
but  the  knighU  of  birth  from  those  who 
ware  advanced  to  that  dignity  by  their 
Ibrtanes  or  service;  giving  tat  the  fof^ 
mer,  the  first  rows  on  the  equestrian 
benches.  Therefore  Hoa.  epod.  iv. 
where  be  treats  in  the  severest  manner 
9f  enas,  the  freedman  of  Cn.  Pompcius, 
who  had  been  advanced  to  a  knight's 
etUte,  mentions  it  as  one  instance  of 
his  insolence  and  pride,  that  he  sathim- 
■elf  in  one  of-ihe  first  rows  after  he  be- 
came poosasscd  of  a  knight's  csUte. 

SediUbutque  fMgnm  in  primu  equeSf 

Othtma  wUempto,  tedet, 

^  Fkancis,  notes  m  loc. 

1€0,  Jl^a/ jon-in-/«w.]Uinbrltiu8  8tin 
proceeds  in  showing  die  miseries  of  being 
noor,  and  instances  the  disadvantagea 
which  men  of  small  fortunes  lie  under 
with  respect  to  marripge. 

InkriM'  in  estate,'^  Census  signifies  a 
man's  estate,  wealth,  or  yearly  revenue. 
Also  a  tribute,  tax,  or  subsidy,  to  b6 
iwd  acoording  to  roen*s  estates. 

According  to  the  first  meaning  of  cen- 
gus,  censu  minor  may  signify,  that  a 
■tan's  having.but.  a  small  fortune,  un- 
equal to  that  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  pro- 
poMa  himeelf  in  mamageb  would  occa- 


sion his  being  rejected,  as  by  no  meant 
pleasMig  or  aecepuble  to  hot  fiufaer  for  a 
•on-ia-law. 

According  to  the  second  interpreta. 
tion  of  the  word  census,  censu  minor 
may  hnply  the  man's  property  to  be  too 
small  and  inconsiderable  for  entry  in  tha 
public  register  as  an  object  of  taxaticki. 
The  copulative  atque  seems  to  fatvonr 
the  first  interpretation,  as  it  unites  tha 
two  sentences  3  aa  if  Umbritius  had  said» 
Another  iastanase,  to  shew  how  pcrrtrty 
'  tenders  men  contemptible  at  IU>niep  is, 
that  nobody  will  marry  hia  daughter  to 
one  whose  fortune  does  not  equal  hers ; 
which  proves,  that  in  this,  aa  in  all 
things  else,  money  is  the  grand  and  pfi* 
mary  consideration. 

lliemistocles,  the  Athenian  general, 
was  of  another  mind,  when  he  said» 
<•  I  had  rather  have  a  man  for  my  dangh- 
**  ter  wftfaoQt  money,  than  money  wfth* 
«  out  a  man.'* 

1^1.  WrUten  down  hHrfl  Who  evmt 
remembered  a  poor  man  in  his  will,  so 
as  to  make  him  bis  heir? 

162.  JEdiUi.]  Magistrates  in  Rome^ 
whose  ofiioe  It  waa  to  oversee  tbe  repain 
of  the  public  buildings  and  temples;  idM> 
(he  streets  and  conduits;  to  look  to 
weighu  and  measures;  to  regulate  the 
price  of  corn  and  victuals ;  also  to  pro- 
vide for  solemn  funerals  and  plays. 

Tliis  officer  was  sometimes  a  senator, 
who  was  called  CuruKs,  a  sella  curuli,  a 
chsir  of  state  made  of  ivory,  carved,  and 
placed  in  curru,  in  a  chariot,  in  which  tho 
head  ofilcers  of  Rome  were  wont  to  bo 
carried  into  council. 

6ut  there  were  meaner  officera  called 
iKdiles,  vrith  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  towns,  to  inspect  and  correct 
abuses  in  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
like.  '  See  sat.  X.  101,  2. 

When,  sayi  UmbriUus,  is  a  poor  »aa 
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Thus  it  pleaaed  vain  Otlu),  who  distinguished  U9v 
What  sun-in-law,  here,  in£ei*ior  in  estate,   hath  pleased,  and 
unequal  100 

To  the  bags  of  a  girl  ?  what  poor  man  wiiiten  down  heir  P 
When  is  he  in  counsel  with  i^iles  ?  In  a  formed  body, 
Tlie  mean  Romans  ought  long  ago  (o  have  migrated. 

ThBY  1>0  not  easily  PHBRCIi^t  TO  W^08£  ViaTUES  NAAKOW 

Fortune  is  a  hindrance;  but  atRoni^  more  liard  to  them  \% 
The  endeavour;    a   miserable  lodging  at  agre^a  price,   at  a 

great  price    ^  li}G. 

The  bellies  of  servants,  and  a  little  frugal  supper  at  a  great  price. 
Ic  shameth  to  sup  iii  earthen  ware :    which  he  denied  to  he  dUv 

graceful, 


trer  oonsultad  bfmut  ct  lb«  inagiitnteB? 
bis  advice  is  looked  upon  as  not  worth 
having;  much,  less  oau  he  ever  hc^  to 
be  a  magistrate  hunself,  however  de- 
serving or  6t  for  it 

"^In  a  formed  body, 1  Agmine  facto- 
id e,  oollect«d  together  in  one  body,  as 
we  say.  So  Vi&o.  Georg  iv.  167.  of 
tbt  bees  flying  out  iu  a  swarm  against 
the  dxones.  And  again,  iEo.  L  b6.  of 
tb9  winds  rushing  forth  together  from 
t^  cave  of  iEolus. 

163.  Im7^  a^o.]  Alluding  to  the  se- 
ction and  the  defection  of  the  plebeians, 
called  here  tenucs  Quirites ;  when  op- 
pressed by  the,  nobles  and  senators,  they 
gathered  togeti«er,  left  Rome«  and  retired 
to  the  Mons  Sacer>  an  \k\\\  near  the  city 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  itnd  ulkcd  of 
going  to  settle  elsewhere;  but  the  fa- 
mous apologue  of  Men^^nius  Agrippa, 
of  the  belly  and  the  members,  prevailed 
on  them  to  return.  This  happened 
about  500  years  before  Juvenal  was 
boru.  See  Am.  Un«  IJisCvol.  xi.  583 
— 405. 

163.  Ought  long  ago  to  have  mig^ied,} 
To  have  persisted  in  their  intention  of 
leaving  K«me,  and  of  going  to  some 
other  part,  where  tliey  could  have  main- 
tained their  indi;pendency,  (lee  before^ 
I»60.  Quiritea.' 

164.  JEasUy  emerge.)  Out  of  ohscurity 
and  contempt. 

—  Whose  viriuesp  f  c  ]  The  exercise  of 
whose  faculties  and  good  qualities  is 
cramped  and  hindered  by  the  narrow* 
pesa  of  their  circumstances :  and,  indeed^ 
poverty  wiU  always  prevent  respect,  and 
^  an  obBUcl«  to  merit,  bawever  great  it 


maf  be.    So  Hoa.  ait.  r.  Ub.  it  I.  a 

jitgui 
JSt  genui  et  virtia^  nui  cum  re^  vUiar 
alga  esU 

But  high  detcent  and  meriterious  Heeds^ 
Umhieai  with  wealth,  ate  tdler  than  tea* 
Framohu 


166.  The  endeavouu"}  But  to  them-- 
illis^-to  those  who  have  small  incomes, 
the  endeavouring  to  emerge  from  con* 
tempt  is  more  difficult  at  Rome  than  ia 
any  other  place;  because  their  little  is, 
as  U  were,  made  less,  by  the  excessive 
dearness  of  even  common  necessaries ; 
a  shabby  lodging,  for  instance ;  muf n- 
tenance  of  slaves,  whose  food  is  but 
coarse ;  a  small  meal  for  one  s  self, 
however  frugal ;  all  these  are  at  aa 
exorbitant  price. 

168.  It  shameth,  j[-c.]  {^uxyry  and 
expense  are  now  got  to  such  an  height, 
that  a  tnan  would  be  ashamed  to  Imva 
earthen  ware  at  his  table. 
.  —  If/ach  A«  denied,  cj[c J  The  poet  is 
here  supposed  to  allude  to  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  who  conquered  the  Samnites  and 
the  Marsi,  ^d  reduced  the  Sabeilans 
(deseendants  of  the  _Subines)  into  obe- 
dience to  the  Romans.  When*  the  Sam* 
nite  ambassadors  came  to  bias  to  treat 
about  a  league  with  tlie  Romans,  tliey 
found  him  among  the  Marsi,  sitting  on  a 
wooden  seat  near  the  fire,  dressing  his 
own  dinner,  which  <;pnsi&ted  of  a  few 
roots,  in  aq  earthen  vessel,  and  offered 
him  large  sums  of  moi>ey ;  but  he  dia. 
missed  them,  saying,  «*  I  bad  rather 
**  command  the  rich,  than  be  rich  mjn 
**  aelf  i  tell  your  countrymen,  that  the/ 
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Translatas  subito  ad  Marsos,  mensamqne  Sabellam^ 
Contentusque  illic  Veneto,  duroque  cucuUo. 

Pars  magna  Italiee  est,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qud 
Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  niortuus.     Ipsa  dierum 
Festorum  herboso  colitur  si  quando  tneatro  , 

Majestas,  tandemque  redit  au  pulpita  notum 
Exodium,  cum  persons  palleniis  tiiatum 
In  gremio  matrts  fbrmidat  rusticus  inians : 
JSquales  habitus  illic,  similemque  videbit 
Orcnestram,  et  populum :  clari  velamen  honoris, 
Sufficiunt  tunica;'  summis  .^dilibus  albee 
Hie  uhra  vires  habitds  nitor :  hie  ahquid  plus 
Quam  satis  est;  interdum  alienft  sumitur  arcfi. 
Commune  id  vitium  est :  hie  vivimus  ambiiiosd 
Paupertate  omnes :  quid  te  moror  ?  Omnia  lloma^ 


170 


175 


180 


«<  will  find  it  as  hard  to  corrupt  as  to 
**  conqver  me.'* 

Curius  Dentatus  was  at  that  time  con- 
sul with  P.  Com.  Rufiuus,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  probity,  and  who,  without 
any  yanity  or  ostentation,  lived  in  that 
voluntary  poverty,'  and  unaffected  con- 
tempt of  riches,  which  the  philosophers 
of  those  times  were  wont  to  recommend* 
He  mighty  therefore,  well  be  thought 
to  deny  that  the  use  of  earthen  ware 
was  disgraceful,  any  more  than  of  the 
homely  and  coarse  clothing  of  those 
people,  which  he  was  content  to  wear. 
See  AxT.  Univ.  Hist  vol.zij.  p.  159. 

But  among  commentators  there  are 
those,  who,  instead  of  negavit,  are  for 
reading  negabit — not  confining  the  sen^ 
timent  to  any  particular  pcxson,  but  as 
to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  as 
'  thus ;  However  it  may  be  reckoned  dis- 
graceful, at  Rome,  to  use  earthen  ware 
at  table,  yet  he  who  should  suddenly 
be  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Marsi, 
and  behold  their  plain  and  frugal  man- 
ner of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  the  Sabellans,  will  deny  that 
there  b  any  shame  or  disgrace  in  the 
use  of  earthen  ware  at  meals,  or  of 
wearing  garments  of  coarse  materi^s. 

This  is  giving  a  good  sense  to  the  pas- 
sage— but  as  Juvenal  b  so  frequent  in 
illustrating  his  meaning,  from  the  exam- 
ples of  great  and  good  men  who  lived  in 
past  times,  and  as  negavit  is  the  reading 
of  the  copies,  I  should  rather  think  that 
the  first  interpretation  is  what  the  poet 
meant^ 


\69.  TTramiated  tudderdyr^  On  being 
chosen  consul,  he  was  immediately  or- 
dered into  Samnium,  where  he  and  bis 
coUeague  acted  separately,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  consular  army.  He  Marsi 
lay  between  the  Ssbelli  and  the  Sam« 
nitcs. 

170.  A  Venetian  and  coarse  hood.]  Ve- 
netusra-um,  of  Venice— -d>ed  in  a  Ve« 
nice>blue,  as  the  garments  worn  b^ 
common  soldiers  and  sailors  were* 
AiNsw.  This  colour  is  said  to  be  first 
used  by  the  Venetian  firshermen. 

Tlie  cucuUus  was  a  cowl,  or  hood, 
made  o^  very  harsh  and  coarse  cloth, 
which  was  to  poll  over  the  head,  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

172.  Unlest  dead]  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  Romans  to  put  a  gown  on 
tlie  Corpse  when  they  carried  it  forth  lo 
buriaL  In  many  parts  of  Italy,  where 
tliey  lived  in  rustic  simpUcity,  they 
went  dressed  hk  tlie  tunica,  or  jaclLct, 
n^ver  wearing  tile  toga,  the  ordinary 
habit  of  the  men  at  Rome,  aU  their  |ife« 
time.  Umbritius  means  to  prove  what 
he  had  before  asserted,  (1. 165-^.7. )  that 
one  might  live  in  oUier  places  at  much 
less  eipense  than  at  Rome.  Here  b«  i« 
instancing  in  the  article  of  dress* 

—  Tfie  solemniiy,  j-cl  Hhm  diea 
festi  were  holidays,  or  festivals,  ob- 
served on  some  joyful  occasions ;  when 
people  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,' 
and  assembled  at  plays  and  shows. 

178 — 4.  ji  groisy  tkeatre.2  He  here 
gives  an  idea  of  the  ancient  dmplicity 
which  was  still  observed  In  many  parti 
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Who  was  translated  suddenly  to  the  M arsi,  and  to  the  Sabellan  ' 

table. 
And  there  was  content  with  a  Venetian  and  et»rse  hood.      170 
There  is  a  great  ()ar\  of  I taly,  if  we  admit  the  truth,  in  which 
Nobody  takes  the  gown,  unless  dead.     The  solemnity  itself  of 
Festal  days,  if  at  any  time  it  is  celebrated  in  a  gra.ssy 
Theatre,  and  at  length  a  known  farce  returns  to  the  stage, 
When  the  gaping  of  the  pale^looking  mask 
The  rustic  infant  in  its  mother's  bosom  dreads : 
Habits  are  equal  there,  and  there  ahke  you  will  see 
The  orchestra  and  people :  the  clothing  of  bright  honour, 
White  tunics,  suffice  for  the  chief  iEdiles. 
Here  is  a  tinery  of  dress  beyond  ability :  here  is  something  more 
Than  enough:  sometimes  it  is  takon  (Vom  another's  chest ;» 
That  vice  is  common.     Here  we  ^\\  live  in  auibiiious 
Poverty: — why  do  1  detain  you?  All  things  at  Llome 


175 


I7» 


of  Itdy,  where,  on  these  occasions,  they 
were  not  tt  the  expense  of  theatres  built 
with  wood  or  stone,  but  with  turfs  dug 
from  the  aoi],  and  heaped  one  upon 
another,  bj  waj  of  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors.    See  ViRo.     Mn.  ▼.  286 — 9a 

174.  ^ ibiottnyorce]  Ezodlum  (from 
Or.  f{«9«f ,  exitus)  was  a  farce»  or  inter- 
hide,  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  exhibited 
to  oaake  the  people  laugh.  Notum 
exodium  signifies  some  well-known,  fa-^ 
▼ourite  piece  of  this  sort,  which  had 
been  often  repnssented. 

— Stage.}  So  pulpttum  signifies,  i,  e. 
that  part  of  the  theatre  where  the  actors 
recited  their  parts. 

175.  2%<f  gftping  (^  the  jMiU'looking 
matk,}  Peraona,  a  flUse  face,  Tizard,  or 
mask,  which  the  actors  wore  oyer  (he 
face:  they  were  painted  over  with  a 
pole  flesh-colour,  and  the  mouth  was 
▼ery  wide  open,  that  the  performer 
night  speak  through  it  the  more  easily. 
Their  appearance  must  have  been  very 
hideous,  and  may  wall  be  supposed  to 
afi^igfat  littlo  children.  A  figure  with 
one  of  these  masks  on  may  be  seen  in 
liolyday,  p.  55.  col.  2.  Also  in  the 
copperplate,  facing  the  title  of  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Colman's  translation  of  Te- 
lence.  See  also  Jut.  edit.  Casauboo, 
p.  73. 

177.  ITabits  are  equtd  there,']  All  dre« 
alike  there;  no-^nical  distinctions  of 
dress  are  to  be  found  among  such  sim- 
ple people. 


17ft/  TI^  orcheiirat  ^e.}  Among  tfa<^ 
Greeks  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  Chorus  danced  ;  but 
among  tlie  liomans,  it  was  the  spaeo 
between  the  stage  and  the  common 
seats,  where  the  nobles  and  senators  sat. 

No  distinotioil  of  this  sort  was  made, 
at  those  rustic  theatres,  between  the 
gentry  and  the  common  people. 

—  The  clothing  of  (night  honour."} 
The  chi^  magistrates  of  these  country 
places  did  not  wear,  as  at  Rome,  fioQ  • 
robes  decked  with  purple;  but  were 
content  to  appear  in  tunica,  or  jackets, 
white  and  plain,  even  when  tliey  gave 
or  presided  at  these  assemblies.  8^' 
AiNsw.  Tunica,  No  1,  Iktterb,  under 
which  this  passage  is  quoted. 

179.  JEdHesl'See  bdiote,  I  169,  fllB^ 
note. 

180.  ITere,  {•c]  Here  at  Rome  peo« 
pie  dress  beyond  what  thiy  can  aflbrd* 

1 80—1 .  Something  more  th<m  ffriow^/j.  J 
More  than  is  sufficient  for  the  purposo 
of  any  man's  station,  be  it  what  it  may; 
in  short,  people  seem  to  aim  at  nothing 
but  useless  gaudy  sliow. 

181.  Sometimes  it  is  taken,  ^c]  Thit 
superfluity  in  dress  is  sometimes  at  other  ' 
people's  expense  t  either  these  fine  pecH 
pie  borrow  money  to  pay  for  tlieir  ex- 
travagant dress,  which  they  never  re* 
pay  ;  or  they  never  pay  for  them  at  aU 
—which,  by  the  way,  is  a  vice  very 
common  among  such  people. 

18S— 5.  Amtituna  pMHy.]  Qurpo* 
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Cum  pretio*    Quid  das,  ut  Cqasum  aliquaadp  salutes.? 

Ut  te  respiciat  clauso  Veiento  labello  ?  .185 

Hie  meiit  barbam,  crinem  hie  deponit  amaii : 

Plena  domus  libis  veiialibus :  accipe,  et  illud 

FeriQentum  tibi  babe :  preestare  tributa  clientes 

Cogimur,  cit  cuhis  augere  peculia  servis» 

Quis  timet,  aut  timuit  gelid^  Prseneste  rninam^  lOO 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis,  aut 
Simplicibus  Gabiis,  aut  proni  Tiburis  arce  i 
Nob  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  parte  sui :  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
ViUicus,  et  veteris  rimae  cont^xit  hiatum :  19$ 


irerty,  tiieugh  very  great,  is  n4>t  lowly 
•ad  bumble,  centent  with  husbanding, 
•od  being  frugal  ^f  the  little  we  kave, 
and  with  appearing  what  we  really  are 
—but  it  makes  us  ambitious  of  appear- 
ivg.what  we  are  not,  of  living  tike  men 
of  fortune,  and  thus  disguising  our  real 
•ituatioa  from  the  world.  I1iis  ia  at 
th«  root  of  that  dishonesty  before  men- 
tiooed,  so  common  now^a-days,  of  bor- 
rowing money,  or  contracting  debts, 
whiclw  we  never  mean  to  pay.  See  1. 
181. 

183*  WkpdoJdeUmyauf]  Quid  te 
Bwror  ?  So  Ho&.  sat.  L  lib.  i.  1. 14,  1 5. 
'--^Ne  te  morer  audi 

Quo  rtm  deducam 

Tips  is  a  sort  of  phrase  like  our  <*  In 
*'  short — not  to  keep  you  too  long.** 

184.  Wilh  a  jnrice]  Every  thing  is 
deir  at  Rome ;  nothing  is  to  be  had 
without  paying  for  it;  vitk  extravagantly. 
Seel.  166,7. 

«-^#^AQf  give  you,  4fC.]  What  does  it 
cost  you  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Cossus, 
that  you  may  ^  admittance?  Cossus 
was  some  wealthy  person,  much  courted 
Ibr  his  richea.  Here  it  seems  to  mean 
any  such  great  ai>d  opui4^nt  person. 

.  iS^.  VeietUo.  ]  Some  other  proud  no* 
bleman,  hard  of  access,  who,  though 
eiikors  were  sometimes  with  difiicuity 
a<iraitted  to  him,  seldom  condescended 
to  speak  to  them.  Hence  UmUritius 
describes  him,  cUuao  lab«41o*  Yet  even 
to  get  at  the  favour  of  a  look  only,  it 
ooat  money  In  bribes  to  the  servants  for 
Mimittance. 

.  1 86.  One  shaves  the  beard  J}  On  the  day 
when  they  firvt  shaved  their  beard,  they 
.reckoned  no  longer  youths^  but 
A  festival  was  observed  on  the 


occasion  smong  the  ridicr  sort,  oa  which 
presents  were  made;  and  the  vaioBf^ 
was»  that  tiie  poor  were  axpeetcd  to 
send  somo  ptesent,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  favour  of  the  great  man.  But  the 
poet  has  a  meaning  beta,  which  may  ba 
gathered  from  the  next  note,  and  from 
the  word  amati  at  the  end  of  thia  linet 

"^-^AtiotAer  deposits  ike  Aotr.]  It  waa 
usual  for  great  men  to  cut  o^  the  hair 
of  their  minions,  dqwsititia  a  box,  and 
consecrate  it  to  some  d^y*  On  tbia 
occasion,  too,  presents  were  made.  I* 
was,  indeed,  customary  for  all  the  Ro" 
roans  to  poll  their  beads  at  the  age  of 
puberty.     See  sat.  ii.  L  1 5,  and  note. 

Umbritius  still  is  carrying  on  his  de- 
sign of  Ia«hiug  the  vices  of  the  great, 
and  gf  setting  forth  the  wretcheduebs  of 
the  poor-.-^. d.  "A  great  roan  can*t 
(•shave  his  minion  for  the  first  time,  or 
"poll  his  head,  but  prrieuts  are  ex- 
"  peeled  on  the  occasion  from  his  poor 
"oiienti^  ill  as  tiiey  can  afford  tbem^ 
«aud  presently  there's  a  houacful  of 
<^  cakes  sent  in,  as  offerings  to  the 
"favourite.*' 

187.  Venal  cakeul  These  were  made 
of  hcney,  meal,  aud  oil,  and  sen^  aa 
presents  Or  offerings,  from  the  poorer  to 
the  riclier  sort  of  people,  on  tJieir  birth- 
days, (hence  some  read  here  libis  gcnii^ 
Ubus,)  and  on  other  festal  occasions. 
They  came  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  an 
object  of  profit,  insomuch  that  the  new 
trimmed  favourite  slave,  to  whom  they 
were  presented,  sold  them  for  some  ooxt* 
sidorable  sunk  H«nce  the  text  says 
libis  venaiibua. 

—  ToAtf,  ^c,}  The  language  here  is  nm* 
taphorical :  cakes  have  just  been  men« 
tioncdi  which  were  leavened,    or  ser^ 
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Are  with  a  price.    What  give  you  that  sometimea  you  may 

sahite  Cossus  ? 
Tl^^t  Veiento  may  look  on  you  with  shut  lip  ?'  185 

One  shaves  the  beard,  another  deposits  the  hair  of  a  &vourite ; 
The  house  is  full  of  venal  cakes :  take,  and  that 
Leaven  have  to  thyself:  we  clients  to  pay  tributes 
Are  compelled,  and  to  augment  the  wealth  of  spruce  servants. 
Who  fears,  or  hath  feared  the  &ltof  a  house  in  cold  JPrse* 
neste,  190 

Or  at  Volsinium  placed  among  shady  hills,  or  at 
Simple  Gabii,  or  at  the  tower  of  prone  Tibur  ? 
We  inhabit  a  city  supported  by  a  slender  prop 
In  a  great  part  of  itself;  for  thus  the  steward  hinders  IM 

What  is  fiilling,  and  has  covered  the  gaping  of  an  old  chink : 


i,  ID  order  to  make  them  light. 
Umbrithts  is  suppoied,  from  thisa  to  use 
the  word  fermentum,  as  ^pplinble  to 
the  ideas  of  apger  and  indignatioQ* 
which  ferment,  or  raifie  the  mind  iato  a 
a  itate  of  fiermentatioA, 

Aocipe— •'  there,'*  saya  Umbritias, 
'*  take  this  matter  of  iodignatioii,  let  it 
'*  work  within  your  mind  as  it  does  2n 
<'  miae^  that  the  peer  dienta  of  great 
**  men  are  ohliged,  creo  on  the  most  tri- 
**  vial  and  most  infamous  occasions,  to 
•■  pay  a  tribate  towards  the  emolumeBt 
**  of  their  servants,  on  pain  and  peril,  if 
<*  they  do  it  not*  of  incurring  their  dis- 
*'  pleasure^  and  being  shut  oat  of  their 
«•  doors. 

By  culds  senris  the  poet  means  to 
mark  those  particular  slaves  of  great 
men,  vdiose  tpruce  and  gay  ai^arel  be- 
•pske  their  situation  as  favourites ;  and» 
indeed,  the  wosd  eultxs  may  vcsy  princi- 
paUy  aliude  to  thia  last  circumstance; 
for  the  verb  colo  not  only  signifies 
to  trim*  deck,  or  adorn,  bntabo  to 
iefe,  to  faeoiir,  to  be  attached  to.    See 

AlBSW. 

Pteulia  leems  here  to  imply  what  we 
caUvaila. 

190.  CMftmnate,}  A^town  in  Italy, 
•boot  twenty  miles  frdm  ftome.  It 
stood  OB  a  hill,  and  the  waters  near  it 
wsi«  remarkably  cold;  from  which  cir- 
eofflstaaee,  as  well  as  its  high  situation, 
it  was  called  gelida  Prstneste.  Viao. 
^n.vii.6Sa 

191.  Volsmmm  ]  A  town  in  Tuscany, 
tl|t  stoatioa  ot  which  was  pleaaaat  and 


retired. 

192«  SimpU  OoM.]  A  town  of  tho 
Volscians,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome; 
k  was  called  simple,  because  deceived 
into  a  surrender  to  Tarquin  the  proud, 
when  he  could  not  take  it  by  force; 
or  perhaps  from  the  simple  and  "n^rntir 
mented  appearance  of  the  houses. 

— rAe  tower  ^  prone  TAur.}  A  plea- 
sant city  of  Italy,  situate  about  sixtaea 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  river  Anio:  i/L 
Stood  on  a  precipice,  and  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  hanging  over  it.  Arz  sig. 
ni6es  the  top,  summit,  peak,  or  ridge  of 
any  dung,  as  of  a  rock,  hill,  ice.  also 
a  tower  or  the  like,  built  upon  it. 

193.  We.}  Who  live  at  Borne. 
'-^itpportedt  ic]  In  many  parts  of  it 

very  ruinous,  many  of  the  bouses  only 
kept  from  falling,  by  shores  or  props 
tet  against  them,  to  prevent  their  Una* 
bling  down. 

1 94.  The gteward,'}  Villicus here  seeipa 
to  mean  some  officer  like  a  steward  or 
bailiff,  whose  business  it  was  to  overlook 
tltese  matters;  a  sort  of  dty  surveyor,  (see 
sat.iv.77.)  who,  instead  of  a  thorough 
repair,  only  propped  the  houses,  an^ 
plastered  up  the  cracks  in  their  walls, 
which  bad  been  opened  by  their  givfllg 
v/Byi  BO  tliat,  though  they  might  to  ap- 
pearance be  repaired  and  strong,  yet 
tb^  were  still  in 'the  utmost  danger  of 
fallin|^.  Villicus  may  perhapp  mean  the 
stewsrd,  or  bailiff,  of  the  great  raan  who 
was  landlord  of  these  houses:  it  was  the 
steward's  duty  to  see  that  repairs  weie 
timely  and  properly  done. 
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Hccuros  pendente  jubetdormire  mind.    ' 

Vivendum  est  illic,  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nulli 

Nocte  metiis  :  jam  poscit  aqiiath,  jam  frivola  transfert 

Ucalegon  :  tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant  : 

Tu  nescis  ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepldatur  ab  imis,  800 

IJUimus  ardel^it,  qnem  te^ula  sola  tuetur  ^ 

A  ptiTvid  ;  molies  ubi  reddunt  ova  colunibse. 

I>ecttts  erat  Codro  Procuta  minor :  urceoli  sex 

Ornamentum  abaci ;  hecnon  et  parvulus  infra  "" 

Cantharus,  et  recubans  sub  eodem  marmore  Cbtron ;  SOS 

Jamque  vet\)s  Grsecos  servabat  data  libellos, 

Et  divina  Omci  rodebani  carmina  mures. 

Nil  Imbiiit  CodruH:  qnis  enim  negat  ?  et  tamen  illud 

Perdidit  infelix  totum  nil :  ulumus  autero 

^rumnse  cumulus^  quod  nudum^  et  frustra  rogantem  210 


1 96.  ffe  bids  us  to  deep^  ^c  ]  If  we 
cipress  any  apprehension  of  clanger,  or 
appear  uneasy  at  our  aituation.  he  bids 
us  dismiss  our  fears,  and  tells  us,  that 
we  may  sleep  In  safety,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  houses  are  almost  tumbling 
about  our  ears. 

Umbrttius  ur^es  the  multitude  of 
minous  houses,  which  threaten  the  Uvea 
of  the  poor  inhabitants,  as  another  rea- 
son why  he  thinks  it  safest  and  belt  to 
retire  from  Rome. 

197.  There  one  should  Iwe,  ^c]  As  a 
fresh  motive  for  ihe  removal  of  Urabri- 
iius  from  Rome,  he  mentions  the  conti- 
nual  danger  of  fire,  especially  to  the 
|K)or>  who  being  obliged  to  lodge  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  bouses  in  which 
tliey  are  inmates,  run  the  risk  of  being 
burnt  in  their  beds;  for  which  reason  he 
thought  it  best  to  live  where  there  was 
00  danger  of  house-burning,  and  nightly 
alarms  arising  from  such  a  calamity. 

198.  Already  Ucalegon."]  He  seems 
here  to  allude  to  Virg.  ^n.  iL  3 10—  1  tf. 
where  he  is  giving  a  dewription  of  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Troy : 

— Jam  Deipkobi  dedU  ampia  ruinam^ 
l^vkano  iufteranie,  domtts  i  jam  prosit 

musardet 
Ucttlegon*^^ 
Some  unhappy  Ucalegon.  says  Umbri- 
tins,  who  fiees  the  ruin  of  his  neighbour's 
house,  and  bis  own  on  fire.  Is  calling  out 
for  water,  is  removing  his  wretched  fur- 
iiiture(fHvo]a,  trifling,  ftivolous,  of  little 
value)  toasve  It  (torn  the  flamett 


199.  Thy  third  Jloars.}  Tabulatura» 
from  Ubula,  a  plank,  signifies  anything 
on  which  planks  are  laid ;  so  the  doors 
of  a  liouse. 

SOa  Thau  hiou)*st  Unoi.]  You,  a  poor 
inmate,  lodged  up  in  the  garret,  are, 
perhaps,  fast  asleep,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  matter:  but  you  are  not  in  tlie 
leas  danger,  for  if  the  fire  begips  be1ow» 
it  will  certainly  reach  upwards  to  tfae  top 
ftf  the  house. 

^-Tf  they  are  alarmed."}  Trepidatur* 
impen.  (like  concnrritur,  Hor.  sat.  i. 
}  7.)  if  they  tremble,  are  in  an  uproar, 
(  AiKsw  )  from  the  alarm  c€  fire. 

— From  the  lowest  step$  ]  Gradus  Is  ft 
step  or  stair  of  a  house :  imis  gradibus, 
tlien,  must  denote  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  signify  what  we  caU  the 
ground.floor, 

201.  The  highest  J]  Uttimus,  t.  e.  gnu 
dus,  the  la.nt  stair  from  the  ground,  which 
ends  at  the  garret,  or  cock-loft,  (as  we 
call  it,)  the  wretched  abode  of  the  poor* 
This  will  be  reached  by  the  aaoeudlng 
flames,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
is  consumed. 

— The  roof]  Tegula,  lit.  signifies  a 
tile ;  a  tej^,  quod  tegat  ledes;  hence  it 
stands  for  the  roof  cf  a  house. 

SX)2.  IFhere  the  soft  fngeons."]  The  plum- 
age of  doves  and  pigeons  is  remaric*- 
bly  soft.  Perhaps  molies  here  h«^  the 
sense  of  gentle,  tame ;  for  this  sort  love 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  breed  in  the  roofii 
of  buildings. 

809.  Codrushada  bed,  fc.J  UnM- 
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He  bids  ub  to  sleep  secure,  ruin  impending. 
There  one  shpuld  live,  where  ihere  are  no  burnings,  no  feari 
In  the  niffht. — Already  Ucalegon  asks  for  water,  already 
Removesliid  lumber :  already  tliy  third  floora  smoke : 
Thou  know'st  it  not;    for  if  they  are  alarmed  Irum  the  lowest 
stepa,  «00 

The  biffhett  will  burn,  which  the  roof  alone  defends 
From  tne  rain  :  where  the  soft  pigeons  lay  their  eggs. 

Codrus  had  a  bed  less  than  Procula :  six  litile  pitchers 
The  ornament  of  his  cupboard ;  also,  underneath,  a  small 
Jug,  and  a  Chiron  reclining  under  the  same  niarble.  S05 

^nd  how  an  old  qhest  preserved  his  Greek  books, 
And  barbarous  mice  were  gnawing  divine  verses. 
Nothing  had  Codrusr#-who  forsooth  denies  it  ?  and  yet  all  that 
Nothing  unhappy  he  lost.     But  the  utmost  209 

Addition  to  his  affliction  was,  that,  naked,  and  begging  scraps^ 


tlus  still  continiMS  to  set  forth  the  calsT 
mities  of  the  poor»  and  shews  that,  ua- 
der  such  a  calamity  as  is  above  men- 
taooedf  they  have  nooe  to  relieve  or  pity 


Codms,  spm^  poor  poet ;  perhaps  Ea 
that  is  meotioned  sat  uh  9,  which  see» 
and  Uie  note. 

The  furniture  of  his  house  consisted  gf 
ft  wretched  bed,  which  was  less,  pr 
shorter  than  his  wife  Procula,  who  is 
supposed  to  haye  been  ^  v^ry  little  wo* 
man.  Minor  signifies  less  in  any  ki|i(l» 
whether  in  irngth,  breadtb,  or  height. 

—^tr  SllU ^Uchgrs.yXJrceoU  (dim.  qf 
urceus,)  little  water-pitchers  made  of 
day,  and  formed  on  the  pptter*s  wheeL 

Amphora  capU 
fndUuit  curretUe  rota  cura  urceus  exif7 
Hoa.  ad  Fis.  1.21,3. 

SC4<— 5.  AtmaUjvLg.']  Cantharus,  a 
•ort  of  drinking  vessel,  with  a  h»i<iie  to 
it;  Attrita  pendebat^  cimtharus  ansfL 
Viafl.ed.yi.  17. 

S05.  A  C&mm  reclmmgt  JT^.]  A  figure 
of  Chiron  the  centaur  in  a  reclining 
posture  under  the  same  marble,  t.  r. 
Iindef  the  qoarfole  slab,  of  which  the 
cupboard  was  fumie4»  perhaps  by  W4y 
of  support  to  i^ 

Some  suppose  Umbritius  to  mean  l^y 
iub  eodero  marmore,  that  this  was  a 
shabby  figure  of  Chiron  made  of  the 
same  materials  vith  the  cantharus,  vix, 
of  clay,  which  he  jeeringly  expresses 
hf  mpnaofe,  fpr  of  Uus  images  were 

Tout. 


usually  made. 

206.  Jn  old  chest,  j-c]  This  is  another 
Instance  of  the  poverty  of  Codrus— he 
had  no  book-case,  or  library,  but  only  a 
few  Greek  books  in  nn  old  worm-eatei^ 
tvooden  phest. 

207.  Barbarous  micet  j-c]  Opicus  ft 
a  word  taken  from  the  Opici,  an  ancient^ 
rude,  and  barbarous  people  of  Italy. 
Hence  the  adjective  opicus  signifies  bar* 
barous»  nide,  unlean^ed.  The  poet, 
therefore,  hnmourously  calls  the  mico 
opici,  as  having  so  Utile  respect  for  learn- 
ing, that  they  gnawed  the  divine  poems, 
perhaps  eyen  pf  Homer  himself,  which 
might  have  been  treasured  up,  with 
otliers,  in  the  chest  of  poor  Qodrui,  Seo 
ppicus  used  in  the  lUJoye  sense,  sat.  vL 
454 

Some  suppose  opici  to  be  applied  to 
mice,  from  Gr,  «;r4,  a  cayern^^«lludinf 
to  the  holes  in  wliifh  thef  hi4e  il^em- 
selvesf 

208.  WhQfanoQth  denies  it  /]  By  this 
it  should  appeal*,  that  tlie  Codius  men- 
tioned here,  and  in  sat.  i.  L  2.  are  the 
same  person,  whose  poverty  was  so  great, 
and  so  well  known,  as  to  be  proverbial. 
See  note,  sat  i.  L  2. 

209 — 10.  The  utmost  addition^  4t%] 
tJltimus  cumulus — the  utmost  height— 
the  top^H>f  his  unhappiness;  as  the 
French  say^  Leoomble  de  son  malheur. 
The  French  word  comble  evidently 
comes  from  Lat.  cumulus,  which  sigi^v 
fies,  \a  thisfonneiion,  that  yrhich  is  evoT 
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Nemacibo,  nemo  hospitio,  tectoque  juvabit. 

Si  magna  Asturii  cecidit  domiis :  norrida  mater^ 
Pullati  proceres,  differt  vadimonia  Praetor  : 
Tunc  gemimus  casus  urbis,  tunc  odWniis  ignem  : 
Ardet  adhuc — et  jam  accurrit  qui  marmora  donet^ 
Conferat  impensas :  hie  nXida  et  Candida  signa ;     - 
Hie  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris,  et  Polycleti ; 
Phsecasianorum  vetera  ornamenta  deorum. 
Hie  libros  dabit,  et  forulos,  mediamque  Minervam  ; 
Hie  modium  argenti :  meliora,  ac  plura  reponit 
Persicus  orborum  ktutissimus,  et  merito  jam 
Suspectus,  tanquam  ipse  suas  incenderet  sedes. 


»15 


S20 


And  above  measure — the  heaping  of  any 
sieaabre-^when  the  foeasure  is  full  to 
the  brim,  and  then  more  put  on,  till  it 
•tands  on  an  heap  above,  at  last  it  comes 
*to  a  point,  and  will  hold  no  more. 
BoTia  explains  comble  to  mean,  Ce 
sui  peut  tenirpar  dessus  una  mesure 
J^ja  pleine.  We  speak,  of  acctmiulated 
affliction,  the  height  of  sorrow,  the  com- 
j^etion  of  misfortune,  the  finishing 
atroke,  and  the  like,  but  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  English  phrase,  whicb 
literally  expresses  the  t«tin  ultimus  cu- 
tnttlus,  or  the  fVoneh  comble  du  malheur. 

2  to.  Naked,}  Having  lost  the  few 
clothes  be  had  by  the  fire. 

~^ScrapiS\  Frusta — broken  victuals, 
as  we  say.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used,  sat.  xiT.  1 28. 

211.  WUh  entertai%i'm/mt.'\  So  hospi- 
tiom  seems  to  mean  here,  and  is  to  be 
understood,  in  the  sense  of  hospitality, 
friendly  or  charitable  reception  and  en- 
tertainment: some  render  it  lodging— 
but  this  is  implied  by  the  next  word. 

^^And  an  Aoiue.]  Nobody  would  take 
tiim  into  their  house,  that  he  might  find 
B  place  where  to  Uy  his  bead,  secure 
ftom  the  indemeney  of  the  weather. 

Having  shewn  the  miserabte  estate  of 
ibe  poor,  if  burnt  out  of  Jiouse  and  hotne, 
M  we  say,  Umbritius  proceeds  to  exhibit 
a  strong  contrast,  by  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  a  rich  man  under  such  a  cal«Mnity ; 
by  this  he  carries  on  his  nmin  design  of 
setting  forth  the  abominable  partiality 
for  the  rich,  and  the  wicked  contempt 
and  neglect  of  the  poor. 

212.  AAuriau[  Perhaps  this  may 
mean  the  same  person  as  is  spoken  of, 
1.  S9«  by  tlie  name  of  Artureus.  How- 
ever, this  name  may  stand  for  any  rich 


malt,  who,  like  Asturius,  was  admired 
and  courted  for  his  ricbes. 

'^Haih  faUmi,}  A  prey  to  flames; 
hath  been  burnt  down. 

— The  rmdher  is  gfuuay,"]  Mater  may 
here  mean  the  city  itself.  All  Rome 
is  in  a  state  of  disorider  and  lamentatloik^ 
and  puts  on  a  ghastly  appearance,  as  in 
somd  public  calamity ;  or,  the  mation& 
of  Rome,  with  torn  garments  and  dishe- 
velled hair,  appear  in  all  the  horrtA 
Mgns  of  woe.     See  Vixa.  iEn.  ii.  1.  489. 

213.  The  noVes  sadly  clothed.}  PulUt!^ 
clad  in  sad-coloured,  apparal,  as  if  hL 
mourning. 

-^The  Prator,  4"^.]  The  jodge  a^- 
jounis  his  court,  and  respites  the  pledge^ 
or  bonds,  for  the  suitors'  appearances  tSk 
a  futinre  day. 

214.  7'hen  »;,*  lament y  ^cj  Then  #e 
lament  the, accidents  to  which  the  city  is 
liable;  particularly  the  loss  of  so  noble 
an  edifice  as  the  bouse  of  Asturius,  as  If 
the  whole  city  was  involved  in  the  mis- 
fortune. 

--IfrehtUefite.}  We  can't  bear  the 
very  mention  of  ftre.  It  was  customary 
for  mourners  to  have  no  fire  in  their 
houses.     Perhaps  this  may  be  meant. 

215.  Itbumsyet.'i  i\  While  the 
house  is  still  on  ftre,  beft)rellie  flsmsst 
have  quite  consumed  it. 

^^And  now  runs  onCt  ^e  ]  Some  oflt- 
cfous  flattetiar  of  Asturius  loses  no  time 
^  inrprove  his  own  interest  in  the  grett 
man's  favour,  but  hastens  t»  ofl^  his  ser.. 
vie'es  before  the  fire  bs«  done  smoking^ 
and  to  let  him  know,  that  he  has  mariile 
of  various  kinds,  which  he  vHshcs  ta 
present  him  widij  for  the  reboiidliig  of 
the  house. 

215.   Ctm  GmtribtOi  €t]^ence$.}   i.^ 
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Nobody  will  help  him  with  food^  nobody  with  entertainmenf, 

and  an  house. 
If  the  ffreat  house  of  Astnri  us  hath  fallen ;  the  mother  is  ghastly^ 
The  noblea  sadly  -clothed,  the  Prsetor  defers  jiecognizances  : 
Then  we  lament  the  mistbrtunes  of  the  city;   then  we  h^e  fjre; 
It  bums  yet — and  now  runs  one  who  can  present  marbles,  315 
Cmi  contribute  ei;pen«es;  another  naked  and  white  statues; 
Another  something  famous  of  Euphranor  and  Pulycletus ; 
The  ancient  ornaments  of  Phaecasian  gods. 
This  man  will  give  t>oo)u,  and  book-cases,  and  Minerva  down 

to  the  waist ; 
Another  a  bushel  of  silver :  better  and  more  things  doth      920 
The  Persian,  the  most  splendid  of  destitutes  lay  up,,  and  now 

deservedly 
Suspected,  as  if  he  l^ad  hbiself  set  fire  to  his  own  house. 


Caa  cootriliote  towivds  Ihe  expenM  of 
Mpaifing  the  dunage,  hj  prMenting  a 
lavge  quantity  of  this4ae  m«tlilc»  vrQck 
wai  a  wmf  cm|HmuTa  articia. 

S16.  Amoiktr,4ic.2  Of  teiamaiUmp; 
>  m  aaa  funuabaa  Biarble  to  nbiitkl  tba 
WitaUs  of  tk«  haaate,  ABOthar  pts^aasta 
oraavcoAa  for  tii»  iaaubi  wch  aa  Gre* 
dan  itimigiH  wkick  ware  uniaily  aakieAi 
and  vMdc  oCtba  iaaai  wbtia  mad>W. 

£17.  AwiOuT  Mnethingjammuy  4^\ 
fioaae  farama  works  of  BuphnuMir  aii4 
Polyrlctns,  two  antnaat  <jrrtciaa  atateft^ 
fiaa. 

218.  Of  Phmeatitm  gotU  ]  Tba«&ciaiit 
images  of  the  Grecian  deitin  wcra  called 
Phircaaian,  from  Gw,  ^«is«9ik«  calo^us 
aHms;  because  they  were  Tepreaented 
with  wfaHe  flandak :  prohably  th^  sta- 
tues here  mciitioned  had  beau  orna- 
ttieiits  of  Grecian  tein|»les. 

^19.  Minerva downto the vmsi.']  Pro* 
%ably  tl^b  means  a  bast  of  MinerTa* 
roDsisting  of  the  bead,  and  part  of  the 
body  down  so  tlie  middle. 

•^^^l^aUat  to  the  breast.     DaTMV. 

Grangtus  ebaerres,  that  tliey  had  their 
iBu^inea  aut  integrs,  aut  diroidiat* ; 
•f  which  latter  sort  was  ibis  image  of 
3Imcrva. 

Britamiicas  expofunds  mediam^Mbef* 
'vam,  «•  Statuam  Minenrs  in  medio  re* 
«*  ponendam,  ad  exornandam  biblio^e- 
«*eam'* — **  A  statue  of  Minerva  to  be 
•  placed  In  the  middle^  by  way  of  oraa- 
'•menting  his  library.*^ 

S90.  Almthelf/niver,}  A  large  quan- 
tity; a  de6nite  for  an  indeftnite;  as  we 
vay»  M^adi  a  ope  it  fforth  a  baahel  uf 


<' money. '*-«-&|o  the  French  say,  un 
hoisse^M  d^kus.  Argenti,  baae^  m«y 
either  mean  silver  to  be  nsada  mto  plate. 
«r  silver  plate  ah-eady  nac^,  e»  it  may 
rignify  money,  iiithar  of  tbese  aeasaft 
suiswers  the  poets  des^o.  in  aattiag 
forth  the  attention,  idndoeaa*,  and 
liberality  shewn  to  the  riahp  and  forms  4t 
ttriking  contntst  to  the  want  of  all  tfaess 
tewsrds  the  poor. 

t^l .  2V  Persian,  4«0  Meaning  Astu* 
riu^  who  either  wa«  a  Persian,  imd  one 
of  the  fooeigners  who  caoae  and  enriched 
himself  at  Rome  (see  U  79  )  or  so  called^ 
on  aeMmnt  of  his  resembling  die  ]^n» 
siana  in  sptendonr  and  magnificeoce. 

'^Tke  fnosl  splendid  of  deuUvtet,]  Or* 
bus  means  one  that  is  deprived  of  any 
thing  that  Is  deer,  n^pes^ary,  or  useful } 
as  childraQ  of  their  patients;  men  of 
^>eir  friends ;  or  of  thek  substance  and 
propeHy»  as  Asturius,  who  bed  lost  hie 
house,  and  every  thing  in  it,  by  a  fire* 
But,  as  thf  poet  humourously  styles  him, 
he  WIS  the  most  splendid  and  sumptuoua 
vof  all  suflhrers,  Ibr  fa^  replaced  and  re* 
paired  hb  loss,  with  very  considerable 
gain  and  advantage,  from  the  contribu- 
tiena  which  were  made  towards  the  re* 
huilding  and  f itrniahing  Ilie  house,  with 
more  and  better  (meliora  et  p;ui«)  ma« 
tsrialafor  both,  than  those  which  he  bad 
lost. 

The  contvest  to  the  situation  of  poop 
Codrus  is  finely  kept  up,  as  weU  as  the 
poet*s  design  of  eiposing  the  monstraue 
partiality  which  was  shewn  to  riches. 

931—8.  New  dnervedlff  tutp€cM\ 
See  yUaxuLf  epigr».5U  lib.  UL 
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Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sorse, 
Aut  Fabrateriffi  donius,  aut  Frusinone  paratur^ 
Quanti  nntic  tenebras  unum  conducts  in  annum  :  S35 

Hortulus  hie,  pul^isque  brevis,  nee  resie  movendus^ 
In  tenues  piantas  facili  diflfunditur  haustU. 
Vive  bidentis  amans,  et  culti  villicus  horti, 
Unde  epuluni  possis  centum  dare  Pythagors^id^ 
Sat  aliquid  quocunque  lodp,  quocunque  recesstt,  '^30 

Unius  sese  dominum  iecisse  lacertae. 

Piurimus  hie  eeger  moritur  vic;ilando ;  (sed  ilium 
Languorem  penerit  cibus  imperrectus,  et  hserens 
Ardenti  stomacno,)  naiq  quee  meritoria  somnum 
Admittunt?  magnis  opibus  dormttur  in  urbe.  €35 

Inde  caput  morbi :  rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  inflexu^  et  stantis  convicia  ihandrae 


the  attire  upon  the  \tAtikf,  sdZ-in* 
tcrestedDess,  and  mercenary  viewt  of 
those  who  paid  their  court  to  the  rich 
and  great,  ic  here  greatly  hrightened, 
by  auppodng  them  so  notorious,  as  to 
encourage  Asturius  to  set  his  own  house 
on  fire,  on  the  presumption  that  he 
ihojild  be  gainer  by  the  presents  which 
would  be  made  him  from  those  who  ex- 
pected, in  their  turn,  to  be  richly  repaid 
by  the  entertainments  he  would  give 
them  during  his  life,  and,  at  his  deaths 
by  the  legacies  he  might  leaVe  them  in 
his  will.  Such  were  called  captatores. 
Sec  sat.  X.  202,  Hob.  lib.  it  sat  ▼• 
L57. 

As  for  poor*  Codrus,  be  was  left  t6 
starve;  nobody  coUld  elqpect  any  thing 
lh>m  him,  either  living  or  dying,  so  he 
was  forsaken  isf  all-^orborum  miserri« 
mtu— whereas  Asturius  was,  as  the  poet 
calls  him,  orborum  lautissimus. 

2S5.  The  drcentea.'}  The  Circensiaa 
games ;  so  called,  because  exhibited  in 
tlie  Circns.  See  Kxunxtt,  Antiq.  book 
▼.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  These  shows  were 
favourite  amusements,  and  therefore  the 
Romans  eould  hardly  be  prevailed  onto 
absent  themselves  irom  them ;  henoe 
he  says,  Si  potes  avelli. 

9fi4.  Sora,  4fC.]  These  were  pleasant 
towns  in  Campania,  where,  says  Umbri- 
lius  to  Juvenal,  a  very  good  bouse  and 
little  garden  is  purchased  (paintur)  foir 
the  same  price  (quanti)  as  you  now,  in 
these  dear  times,  hire  (conduds)  a 
wretched,  dark,  dog-hole  (tenebras)  at 
Borne  for  a  ftiugle  year*  . 


886.  A  shaUow  well,  fc.)  Tlie  ipriogt 
lying  so  high,  that  there  is  no  oocaaion 
for  a  rope  for  letting  down  a  backet  t& 
fetch  up  the  water ;  the  garden  may  be 
watered  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  merely 
dipping,  and  thus,  facili  haustu,  with  aa 
easy  drawing  up  by  the  hand,  your  plants 
be  reftesbed.  This  was  no  small  aoqui* 
sition  in  Italy^  where,  in  many  parts,  it 


8S8..  Lwe/tmd  of  thefirk.}  I  e.  Fast 
your  time  in  cultivating  your  litde  spot 
of  ground.  The  bidens,  or  fork  of  two 
.prongs,  WAS  Used  in  husbandry;  here* 
by  met.  it  is  put  for  husbandry  itself. 

8294  An  hundred  Pytkaj^oreans.]  Pf* 
thagoras  taught  his  disciples  to  abstaia 
from  flesh,  and  to  live  on  vegetables. 

251.  Of  one  UzaHi^}  The  green  lisard 
is  very  plentiful  in  Italy,  as  in  all  warm 
climates,  and  is  very  fond  of  living  in 
gardens,  and  among  the  leaves  of  treea 
and  shrubs. 

— ^&«  tdrideirttbum 

DmnoSre  lacerUe 

Hoa.  lib.  i*  od.  zuii  1.  d.  7. 
The  poet  means,  that,  wherever  a  man 
may  be  placed,  or  wherever  retired  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  no  small  pri- 
vil^f^e  to  be  able  to  call  one's  self  master 
of  a  little  spot  of  ground  of  one's  own, 
however  small  it  niay  be,  though  ifwere 
no  bigger  than  to  contain  one  poor  liaard* 
This  seems  a  proverbial  or  figurativo 
kind  of  expression. 

898.  19^  iMlcAtng.]  With  being  kept 
awake.  Anothec  inconvenience  of  living 
in  Bome  is, .  the  perpetual  noiae  in  the 
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Could  you  be  plucked  away  from  the  Circenses,  a  most  ex- 
ceUent  house 
At  Sora,  or  Frabratferia^  or  Frusino,  is  gotten  224 

At  the  price  for  which  you  now  hire  darkness  for  one  year : 
Here  is  a  little  garden,  and  a  shallow  well,  not  to  be  drawn  by 

a  rope, 
It  is  poured  \^ilh  an  easy  diraught  oti  the  small  plants^ 
Live  fond  of  the  fork,  and  the  farmer  of  a  caltivated  garden. 
Whence  you  may  give  a  feast  to  an  hundred  Pythagoreans. 
It  is  something  in  any  ulace,  in  any  retirement,  230 

To  have  made  one's  self  iliaster  df  one  lizard. 
Here  many  a  siCk  man  dies  with  watching ;  (but  that 
Languor  rood  hath  produced,  itnperlect,  and  slicking 
To  tfie  burning  stomach,)  for  what  hired  lodgings  admit 
Sleep  ? — With  great  wealth  one  sleeps  in  the  city.  235 

Thence  the  source  of  the  disease :   the  passing  of  carriages  in 

the  narrow 
Turning  of  tlie  streets,  and  the  foul  language  of  the  standing 

team^ 


ifareets*  ivhicb  is  occasioned  by  tlia  cur-, 
riages  passing  at  alL  hours,  so  as  to  pre- 
▼eot  one's  sleeping.  Tliis,  to  people 
wbo  are  sick,  is  a  deadly  evil. 

232-^8,  Bui  that  languor,  j-c]  q-  d. 
Though,  by  the  way,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted,  that  the  weak,  languishing,  and 
fileeplcts  state,  in  which  many  of  these 
are,  they  first  bring  upon  themselves  by 
their  own  intemperance;  and  therefore 
their  deaths  are  not  yvhoUy  to  be  set 
down  to  die  account  of  the  noise  by 
which  they  are  kept  awake,  however  this 
■lay  help  to  finish  ihenu 

833.  Food^~impafect.li  e.  ImperfecU 
ly  digested^- indigested — and  lying  hard 
at  the  stomach — hsereus,  adhering^  as  it 
were,  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  ai 
toot  to  paas,  but  to  fetment,  and  to  oc- 
casion a  burning  or  scalding  sensation. 
lliis  seems  to  be  a  description  of  what 
we  call  the  beart-bum,  Cr.  x«f  ^<«Ay««, 
which  arises  from  indigestion,  and  is  so 
painful  and  troublesome  as  to  prevent 
sleep :  it  is  attended  with  risings  of  sour 
and  sharp  fumes  from  the  stomach  into 
the  throaty  which  occasion  a  sensation 
almost  like  that  of  scalding  water. 

834.  For  what  hired  Iwigtngtf  4*0.]  The 
•am,  here*  seems  to  join  this  sentence  to 
vigilando»  1.  S32.  1  tliereforc  have  ven- 
Ami  to  put  the  iotenaedute  woni»  in  H 


parenthesis,  whicfa,  as  they  nt  rathtr 
digressive,  makes  the  senso  of  the  passage 
more  easily  uuderstood. 

JVleritorium — a  merendo — locus  qui 
mercede  locatur,  signifies  any  place  or 
house  that  is  hired.  Such,  in  the  city 
of  Aome  were  mostly,  as  we  may  gather 
from  this  passage,  in  the  noisy  part  of 
the  town,  in  apartments  next  to  the  street, 
so  not  very  friendly  to  repose. 

235.  With  great  wealth.']  Oormitur  if 
here  used  unperson  ally,  like  trepidatur, 
1.  200.  None  but  the  rich  can  afford  to 
live  in  houses  which  are  spacious  enough 
to  have  bed-chambers  remote  from  the 
noise  in  the  streets;  those  who,  therefore, 
would  sleep  in  liome,  must  be  at  a  great 
expense,  which  uone  but  the  opulent 
can  a0brd. 

236.  Thence  the  ioUrce,  jr.]  One  great 
cause  of  the  malady  complained  of 
(morbiy  i  «.  vigilandi,  1.  232  )  must  be 
attributed  to  the  narrowness  of  thb 
streets  and  turnings,  so  that  the  car- 
riages must  not  only  pass  very  near  the 
houses,  but  occasion  frequent  stoppages; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  tliera 
are  per|)etual  noisy  disputes,  quarreU# 
and  abuse  (convicia)  among  the  drivers. 
Rheda  signifies  any  carriage  drawn  by 
horses,  &c. 

£37.  Of  Oe  Handing  team.}  Mandra 
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Eripiunt  ftomnum  Druso,  vitulisque  marinis. 
}Si  vocat  ofRcium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
Dives,  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  JLibumo, 
Atque  obiter  leget,  aut  scribet,  aut  dormiet  intus ; 
Namque  facit  somnum  clausd  lectica  fenestrd. 
Ante  tanien  veniet :  nobis  properantibus  obstat 
Unda  prior,  magno  populus  premit  agmine  lumbos 
Qui  sequitur :  ferit  hie  cubito,  ferit  assets  duro 
Alter ;  at  hie  tignum  capiti  incutit,  ille  metretam. 
Pinguia  crura  luto :  plants  mox  undique  magn^ 
Calcor,  et  in  digito  clavus  mihi  inilitis  hsereu 

Nonne  vidcs  quanto  celebrecur  spdrtula  fumo  ? 
Centum  con  viva ;  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina ; 


•AT.  III. 
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mgaiAw,  literally,  a  hovel  for  cattle,  but, 
by  metoo.  a  company  or  team  of  horses, 
oxen,  mules,  or  auy  beasts  of  burden ; 
these  are  here  supposed  standing  stilly 
atBdaotabletofoeii,  by  reason  of  meei^ 
ing  others  in  a  narrow  pass ;  hence  the 
bickerings,  scoldings,  and  abusire  lan- 
guage which  the  drivers  bestow  on  each 
other  for  stopping  the  way^ 

838  Drvtut,}  Sonne  pefson  remi^* 
able  for  drowsiness. 

— Sea-^alvet,2  These  are  remarkably 
flluggish  and  drowsy ;  they  will  lay  them- 
selves on  the  shore  to  sleep,  in  which  si- 
tuation they  are  found,  and  thus  easily 
taken. 

StemutU  $e  $omno  dwenet  in  Hlton 
phoca.  ViKQ,  Georg.  iv.  433. 
.  S59.  If  hutmen  caiW}  Umbritius, 
having  shewn  the  advantages  of  the  rich; 
hi  being  able  to  afford  themselves  quiet 
repose,  nbtwithstanding  the  constant 
noises  in  the  city,  which  break  '^e  rest 
of  the  poorer  sort,  now  proceeds  to  ob- 
aerve  the  advantage  with  which  the  opu- 
lent can  travel  along  the  crowded  streets, 
where  the  poorer  sort  are  inconvenienced 
beyond  measure. 

Si  vocat  ofiicium — if  business,  either 
public  or  private,  calls  the  rich  man 
Ibrth,  the  crowd  makes  way  for  him  aa 
he  is  carried  along  in  his  litter. 

840.  Pass  swiftly^  ^c]  Curret — ^Itt 
will  run :  while  the  common  paseeogers 
can  hardly  get  along  for  the  crowds  of 
people,  the  rich  man  passes  on  without 
the  least  impediment,  being  exalteit 
Above  the  heads  of  the  people,  in  his 
litter,  which  is  elevated  on  the  shoulders 
<if  tall  and  stout  Uburnian  hewers. 

The  word  ora  properly  means  faoes  ^r 


countenances ;  the  super  om  may  denote 
his  being  carried  above  the  faces  of  tha 
crowd,  which  are  turned  upwards  tm 
look  at  him  as  he  passea. 
<— ^^«geX>^riitaii.]  The  chairmen  aS 
Rome  commonly  came  from  Libumia,  a 
partof  lUyria,  between  Isiria  and  Dalm*. 
da.  They  were  remarkably  tall  and  slout* 
841.  Head,  or  wHu^  crsUep,}  He  ia 
carried  on  with  so  much  ease  to  himsidf 
that  he  can  amuse  himself  with  readings 
employ  himself  in  writing,  or,  if  be  haa 
a  mind  to  take  a  nap,  has  only  to  shuf 
up  the  window  of  his  litter,  and  be  wilt 
be  soon  composed  to  sleep.  Ail  this  li« 
may  do,  obiter,  in  going  along — £n 
chemia  faisant— en  passant,  as  the 
French  say. 

243.  But  he  wUl  come  before  usJ]  He 
will  lose  no  time  by  all  this ;  for,  however 
be  may  employ  himself  in  his  way,  he 
will  be  sure  to  arrive  before  us  foot-pas- 
'sengers  at  the  ptace  he  Is  going  to. 

~^Us  fSastenmg]  Whatever  hurry  we 
may  be  in,  or  whatever  haste  vre  wibh  to 
make,  we  are  sure  to  be  obstructed ;  the 
crowd  that  is  before  us,  in  multitude  and 
turbulence,  like  waves,  closes  in  upon 
us,  as  soon  as  the  great  man,  whom  they 
made  way  for,  is  passed,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  get  along  at  all. 

i;44.  The  people  who/bHim^  ^c.}  As 
the  crowd  which  is  before  us  stops  ap 
our  way,  that  which  is  beMnd  pressea 

Xn  our  backs,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
either  backward  or  forward. 
845.  Otte  strikes  wUk  the  elbow.]  T« 
jostle  us  out  of  his  way. 

245 — 6.  AwAher-^wkh  n  targe  joist.'} 
Which  he  ia  carrying  atong,  and  runs  it 
against  us.     Asser  sijpifies  a  pol^  or' 
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Take  away  sleep  from  Drnsus^  and  from  sea-calvefi. 
If  business  calls,  the  crowd  giving  way,  the  rich  man  will  be 
Carried  along,   and  wilt  pass  swiftly  above  (heir' faces  with  a 
huge  Labumian,  240 

And  in  the  way,  lie  will  read,  or  write,  or  sleep  within  5 
For  a  litter  with  the  window  shut  causeth  sleep. 
But  he  will  come  before  us :  us  hastening  the  crowd  before 
Obstructs :  the  people  who  follow  press  Uie  loins  wkh  a  large 
Concourse :  one  strikes  with  the  elbow,  another  strikes  with  a 
la^e  *  245 

Joist,  but  another  drives  a  beam  against  one^s  heed,  another  a  tub* 
The  legs  thick  with  mud :  presently,   on  all  sides,  with  a  great 

foot  > 

l*ai  trodden  on,  and  the  nail  of  a  soldier  sticks  in  my  toe. 
Do  not  you  see  with  how  much  smoke  the  sportula  is, fre- 
quented ? 
An  hundred  guests :  hi»  own  kitchen  follows  every  on^ ;      ^0 


iot  wood;  also  tb«  joitt  of  ao 
which,  fvom  the  oextword,  we 
iney  ^oppose  to  be  meant  herev  at  least 
■nne  piece  of  timber  tor  building,  which,  ^ 
boiog  carried  along  in  the  crowd*  must 
flirike  those  who  arc  not  &wate  of  i^ 
Mid  who  stand  in  the  waj. 

Some  understand  eases  in  this  place 
to  mean  a  pole  of  some  IHter  that  is 
pawing  along ;  a  chair  pole»as  we  should 
caUit. 

S4€.  JDbrweta  ieam,  4^c.]  Anothetr  la 
earrytog  tignum,  a  besai,  or  rafter,  ow 
Bome  other  laige  piece  of  wood  used  in 
l^ilding,  which  being  carried  on  the 
shoulder,  has  the  end  level  with  the 
beads  of  those  it  meets  with  in  its  way, 
•ad  must  inflict  a  severe  Mow. 

— J  tuk]  Metrete  signifies  a  cask 
•f  a  certain  oseasure*  which,  in  being 
carried  through  the  crowd,  will  strike 
And  hurt  diose  who  don't  avoid  ii. 

S47.  Thick  wkh  mud.]  JBespattered 
svHb  the  mire  of  the  street^  which  is 
kkfced  up  by  such  a  numb^  of  people 
i^pon  each  other. 

Sf47— 8.  Onal/ji7es— <A«notr.  jfc]  I 
«Hft>hanttr  tavo  myself  hut  seme  heavy, 
ipbj-.£DOled  fellow  tramples  upon  my 
feet;  and  afc  last  some  soldier's  hob-nafl 
jruos  into  my  toe.  The  scddiers  wore  a 
sort  of  harness  on  their  feet  and  legs, 
ealM  cali^^  which  was  stuek  fuU  of 
ii^ge  nails.    See  sat.  ivi.  24,  5. 

fiuch  fie  tbe^  iQQQiivcnisncies  which 


the  commoA  sort  of  people  meet  with  ii^ 
walking  the  streets  of  Rome. 

S49.  Do  naty^u  see,  j;c.]  Umbritiue 
proceeds  to  enumerate  iarther  ineon- 
veniencies  and  dangers  which  attend 
passengers,  in  the  stveeta  of  Rome. 

Some  understand  fumb,  here,  in  a 
figurative  sens»»y.  A  With  how  much 
bustle,  with  what  crowds  of  people,  like 
clouds  ot  smoke,  is  the  sportula  fre- 
quented ?  Others  think  it  alludes  to  the 
smoke  ef  the  chafing  dishes  of  hot  coala 
which  were  put  under  the  victuals,  to 
keep  them  warm  as  they  w^e  carried 
along  the  street :  this,  from  the  number* 
must  have  been  'very  offensive. 

249.  The  sporhiia.}  Of  this,  see  sat.!. 
95»  note.  But,  from  the  circumstanpea 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  next  four 
lines  of  this  ps6sage,  it  should  seem, 
that  the  sportnla  mentioned  here  was  of 
another  kind  than  the  usual  poor  dole- 
basket  Here  are  an  hundred  guenta 
invited  to  partake  of  kv  and  eadi  haa 
such  a  share  distributed  to  hjm  as  .to  h9L 
very  considerable. 

250.  Srisowikitc/tej^/olhuft.]  Eadi 
of  the  hundred  sharers  of  this  sportula 
had  a  slave*  who»  with  a  cbaHog-dlsh  dt 
coals  on  his  bead,  on  which  the  victuala 
weve  put,  to  keep  tbem  hot,  followed 
bis  m^ter  along  the  street  homewards : 
so  that  the  whole  made  a  long  procea- 
aion. 

CuUne  denotes  a  place  vhert  victuals 
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Corbulo  vix  ferret  tot  vasa  ingentia,  tot  rea 
ImpoRitas  capiti,  quot  recto  vertice  portat 
ServuUis  infelix  ;  et  cursu  ventilat  ignem. 
Scinduntur  tunicae  aartse :  modo  longa  coruscat 
Sarraco  veniente  abies^  atqiie  altera  pinum 
Plaustra  vehiint,  nutant  alte,  populoque  minantur^ 
Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
Axis,  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  montem, 
.  Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membrai  quis  ossa 
Invenit?  obtritum  vulgi  perit  oiitne  cadaver 
More  animae.     Domus  interea  secura  patellas 
Jam  lavat,  et  bucc§  fbculum  excitat,  et  Bonat  unctia 
Strigilibus,  pleno  et  componit  lintea  gutto. 
Haec  inter  pneros  yarie  properantur ;  at  ille 
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•ra  Qoolefd ;  and  as  the  slaves  followed 
their  masters  with  vesseb  of  fire  placed 
under  the  dishes  so  as  to  keep  them 
warm,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  dress  them 
as  they  went  along,  each  of  these  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  moveable  or  irav^l- 
ling  kitchen :  so  that  the  masters  might 
each  be  said  to  be  followed  by  his  own 
kitchen. 

851.  Corbtdo.J  A  remarkable  strong 
and  valiant  man  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
Tacitus  tays  of  him,  Corpore  ingens 
erat,  et  supra  e^perientiam  sapientiam- 
que  erat  validus. 

952.  ^n  upright  top  ]  The  top  of  the 
head,  on  which  the  vessels  of  fire  and 
provision  were  carried,  must  be  ^uite 
upright,  not  bending  or  stooping,  lest 
the  soup,  or  sauce,  which  they  con- 
tained, should  be  spilt  a«  they  went 
along,  or  vessels  and  ^11  slide  off. 
The  tot-vasa  ingentia.  and  tot  res,  shew 
that  the  sportula  above  mentioned  was 
of  a  magnificent  kind,  more  like  the 
splendor  of  a  coena  recta,  a  set  and  ftill 
lupper,  than  the  scanty  distribution  of 
••dole-basket. 

^$9-^3.  XTfihappy  little  tlave."}  Who 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  carry  in  so  uneasy  a 
situation,  as  not  daring  to  stir  hia 
liead. 

253  In  running  ventOatBt,  fc]  TTa 
blew  up,  or  fanned,  the  fire  under  the 

rrovi^ons,  by  the  current  of  air  which 
e  excited  in  hasteningon  with  his  load. 
Tliese  processions  Umbritlus  seems  to 
f  ec%on  among  other  causes  of  the  street 
lacing  crowded,  and  made  din^aa^bla 


and  inconvenient  for  passengers* 

254.  Botched  coatt  are  torn.  ]  Some  re- 
fer this  to  the  old  botched  clothes  of  thesci 
poor  slaves;  but  1  should  rather  imagine* 
that  Umbritius  here  introduces  a  new 
drcumstaooe,  whieh  relates  to  the  poor 
in  general,  whose  garments  being  old, 
and  only  hanging  together  by  being 
botched  and  mended,  are  rent  and  torn 
off  their  backs,  in  getting  through  the 
crowd,  by  the  violence  of  the  press, 
which  is  increased  by  the  number  of 
masters  and  servants,  who  are  hurrying 
along  with  the  contente  of  the  sportu  la. 

— ^  long  fir  tree.}  Another  incon- 
venience  arises  fVom  the  passing  of 
timber  carriages  among  the  pec^le  in 
the  streets.  SrtncA,  epist.  xl.  Longo 
vehiculorum  ordine,  pinus  aut  abies 
deferebatur  vids  intrementibus. 

"^Brandishes.]  Coruseo  signifies  to 
brandish  or  sbdce;  also  neut.  to  be 
shaken,  to  wave  to  and  fro ;  which  mu&t 
be  the  case  of  a  long  stick  of  timber, 
of  the  ends  especially,  on  a  earriage. 
Tills  may  be  very  dangerous  if  ap* 
proached  too  near. 

255.  The  waggon  comfn^.]  Moving  on 
its  way ;  sarracum  signifies  a  waggon, 
or  waiu,  for  the  purpoae  of  eanying 
timbtf* 

9Se.  7%£ynod  on  high."]  These  tnei 
bdng  pla^  high  on  the  carriages*  «n4 
lying  out  beyond  them  at  each  end. 
tremble  aloft,  and  threaten  the  destruo 
tion  of  the  people. 

257.  ButiftMetfde,  jt;.]  te.  Tf  tfa« 
stone-carriage  has  overturned  by  th»^ 
bna^iug  of  the  axl«*tree, 
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Corbulo  could  hardly  bear  so  many  immense  vessels,  so  many 

tilings       $    . 
Put  on  his  bead,  as,  with  an  upriglit  top,  an  unhappy  little 
Slave  carries ;  and  in  running  ventilates  the  fire.-^ 
ISotched  coats  are  torn.— Now  a  long  fir-tree  brandishes. 
The  waggon  coining,  and  a  pine  other  255 

Carte  carry,  tliey  nod  on  high,  and  threaten  the  peo]de. 
But  if  the  axle,  whicli  carries  the  Ligustian  stones, 
Hath   fallen    down,    and   hath  poured  forth  tlie  overtomed 

mountain  upon  the  crowd, 
What  remains  of  their  bodies?  who  finds  members-— who 
Bones?  every  carcase  of  the  vc^lmr,  ground  lo  powder,  perishes 
In  the  manner  of  the  soul.     Meanwhile/  the  family  secura 

now  washes  S61 

The  dishes,  and  raises  up  a  little  fire  with  the  cheek,  and 

makes  a  sound  with  anointed 
Scmpers,  and  puts  together  tlie  napkins  with  a  full  cruse^ 
Thes^  things  among  the  servants  are  variously  hastened:  but  he 


257.  IJgtaiitm  Sionet.']  VHiich  weiv 
iiewD  in  TSit  manten,  in  Liguria.  frotn 
the  quarries  of  the  Apeonine  moimUUQS. 

S58.  jyie  offertumtd  mountain-'i  Hy- 
perbole, dcnotiDg  tb9  immensity  of  tli« 
mock  of  stone. 

•^UpoH  the  crowd.'}  Agmen  denote  a 
troop  or  company;  also  a  number  of 
people  walking  together,  as  in  a  crowded 
street. 

259.  fThat  remmnt,  ic.}  If  spcb  an 
immense  mass  khould,  in  its  lull,  lij^ht 
lipon  any  of  the  people,  it  niyst  grind 
Uiem  to  atoms:  no  trace  of  a  human 
body,  its  limbs,  or  bones,  could  be  found. 

261.  I  ft  the  manner  of  the  untL}  u  e, 
Tbe  particles  which  composed  the  body 
could  no  more  be  found,  than  could  the 
soul  which  is  immaterial ;  both  would 
seem  to  bavf  vanished  away,  and  disap- 
pearcd  together. 

^Meanwhile.}  iQterea— ^ .  d.  While 
die  slave  b  gone  to  bring  home  Uie 
provisions,  and  is  crushed  to  pieces,  by 
the  fiUI  of  a  ston^carriage,  in  his  ws^. 
See  L  264,  5. 

— The  famSy.}  The  servants  of  the 
fimiily(comp.  L  264.)  safe  at  home,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened* 
set  about  prqiaring  for  supper. 

262.  ThedukeMi  Patella  signifies  any 
sort  of  dish  to  hold  meat.  One  washes 
And  prepares  the  dishes  which'  ar«  to 
Iu4d  the  mMl  when  it  ai^res. 


'^RaisesupalUtleJire,  jfc]  Another, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  fire  for  warming 
the  water  for  bathing  before  supper, 
blows  it  with  his  mouth.  Hence  it  is 
said  bucca  foculum  exdtat ;  alluding  to 
the  distension  of  the  cheeks  in  the  act  of 
blowing* 

262 — 5.  ITUh  anohUed  tcrapert.^  Stri. 
gil  denotes  an  instrument  for  .scraping 
the  body  after  bathing ;  it  had  some  oU 
put  on  it  to  make  it  slide  witli  less  fric- 
tion over  the  skin.  Scrapers  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  or  Uie  like,  which, 
when  gathered  up,  or  thrown  down  to^ 
getlier,  made  a  clattering  sound* 

265  Puts  together  tlie  naplAns.'\  Lin« 
tei^*linen  napkins,  or  towels,  made  use 
of  to  dry  the  body  after  batliing :  these 
he  folds  and  lays  in  order. 

—^/uU  cruse.]  Gutto -a  sort  of  oiL 
cruet,  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck, 
which  poured  the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  on 
the  body  afler  bathing,  and  then  it  was 
rubbed  all  over  it. 

264.  These  ihin^t  am^ng  the  servants, 
jip.]  Each  servant,  in  bis  department, 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  get  things 
ready  against  the  supper  should  arrive. 

— But  he,]  II le-^  e.  The  servulus 
infelix,  (which  we  read  of,  1.  253.)  in  his 
way  home  with  his  load  of  provisions,  is 
kiUed  by  the  fall  of  »  block  of  stono 
iiponbiiBt 
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Jam  sedel  in  rfpS,  tetruin^ue  novitius  hdiret 
.  Porthmea;  nee  sperat  coenoai  gurgitis  alnum 
Infelix,  nee  habet  quern  porrigat  ore  irientem. 

Respice  nunc  alia^  ac  uiversa  pericula  noctis  s 
Quod  spatium  tectis  flublimibus^  unde  cerebrum 
Tedta  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et,  curta  fenestris 
Vasa  cadunt,  quiinto  percusduni  pondere  sigoenti 
Et  Ifedant  silicem :  pussis  igtiavus  haberi, 
£t  sfibitt  ca&ua  improvidusj  ad  ecenam  si 
Intestatus  eas;  adeo  tot  fata,  quot  ill^ 
Nocte  fAilent  vigiles,  t^  pfcBteYeunte,  fenestrse* 
fergo  optes,  votumque  feras  miserabile  tecum^ 
Ut  sint  content8B  patula^  efiundere  pelves* 

Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forie  cectdit| 
Dat  iKBnas,  noctetri  patttur  lug^ntis  amicum. 
Peliase;  cubat  in  faciem,  mo:t  deinde  sbpinus : 


270 


87* 


280 


26$,  Sits  on  (He  tktnLl  Of  th^  fW6r 
8tjz«  By  this  account  of  the  doceaaed» 
it  is  very  clear  that  JuTenAl  was  no  Epi- 
curean, believing  the  soul  to  perisib  with 
ihe  body,  which  some  hoVewrohgly  it* 
fened  from  what  he  ^ys,  L  26!.  mord 
Ataimae.     Comp.  sUt.  H.  U  149 — 5d, 

— ji  notice,}  Juk  newly  arrived,  itod 
frow  first  beholding  stfch  a  se^ne. 

265—6.  The  blackferrymatiJ]  Pdrth-: 
mea— from  Gr.  9rd^5^gt/$,  a  feriyman> 
one  who  ferries  people  aver  the  water. 
Charon,  the  fabled  ferxyman  of  hell,  is 
here  meant. 

^66.  Nor  does  he  hope /or  the  Boat,  j-c] 
Alnus  properly  signifies  an  alder-tree; 
but  as  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  used  in 
making  boats,  it  therefore,  by  met.  sig- 
nifies a  boat. 

As  the  poor  deceased  had  died  a  tio- 
lent  death,  and  such  a  one  has  dissipated 
all  the  parts  of  his  body,  so  as  that  they 
could  not  be  collected  for  burial,  he 
could  not  pass  over  the  rirer  Styx,  but 
must  remain  on  its  banks  ah  hundred 
years,  which  was  held  to  be  the  case  of 
all  unburied  bodies.  See  Viao.  Mn,  vi. 
525—29.  36S,  6.  and  Hoa  lib.  i.  ode 
xxviii.  35,  6.  This  situation  was  reck- 
oned to  be  very  unhappy. 

267.  Nor  hath  he  a  farthing,  j-c  ]  The 
tricns  was  a  very  small  piece  of  money, 
the  third  part  of  the  as,  which  was 
about  three  farthings  of  our  money.  It 
was  a  custom  amoiig  ibe  Greeks  to  put 
a  piece  of  money  into  the  mouth  of  a 


AuA  person,  which  if  id  iiipt^dM  to  b» 
given  to  Charon,  as  his  fare,  for  the 
passage  in  his  boat  over  the  river  Styx. 
This  unhappy  matn,  being  killed  in  the 
manner  be  was,  could  not  have  this  dohtf 
ftfi  hinu 

"though  .^uvenal  tdiiiHtXy  believed  a 
future  stat^'  of  rewards  and  punishments^ 
(see  sat.  ii.  l.'15S.)  yet  be  certainly 
means  here,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  to  ri- 
dicule the  idle  and  fooIii»h  superstitions, 
which  the  Romans  had  adopted  /rom  (h^ 
Greeks,  upon  those  subjects,  as  well  as 
on  many  others  relative  to  their  received 
mythology. 

268.  Now  consider,  ^c.]  Umhritina 
sfill  pursues  his  discourse,  and  adds  fretih 
reasons  for  bis  departure  from  Rome: 
which,  like  the  former  already  given, 
arise  from  the  dangers  which  tJie  inha- 
bitants, the  poorer  sort  especially,  are 
exposed  to.  m  walking  the  sircets  by 
night.  These  he  se£s  forth  with  much 
humotur. 

— Other,  and  different  dangers.T[  Re- 
sides those  already  mentioned*  1*  1 96«- 
202, 

269.  What  space Jrom  high  roofs.]  How 
high  the  houses  are,  and,  consequent, 
what  a  long  way  any  thing  has  to  fall, 
from  the  upper  windows  Into  (he  street, 
upon  people*s  heads  that  are  pisssfng  by  ; 
and  tlierefore  must  come  with  the  greater 
^rce ;  insoinuch  tlidt  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware,  coming  from  such  a  height^ 
make  a  majrk  in  the  fllht  pavcmenit  be* 
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Now  sit9  on  the  bai^k,  and,  a  novicje,  dreads  the  black        965 
Ferryman  ;  nor  does  he  hope  for  tlie  boat  of  the  muddy  gulpli, 
Wretch  [that  he  is] — ^nor  hath  he  a  farthing  which  he  icat|, 
reach  forth  from  his  mouth. 

Now  consider  otiier,  and  different  dangers  of  the  night : 
Wliat  space  from  high  ropfe,  from  whence  the  brain 
A  potsherd  strikes,   as  often  as    from  the    windows 

and  broken 
Vessels  iall,  with  what  weight  they  mark  and  wound 
The  stricken  flint :  you  may  be  accounted  idle, 
And  improvident  of  sudden  accident,  if  to  supper 
You  go  intestate;  there  are  as  many  fates,  as  in  that 
Night,  there  are  watchful  windows  open,  while  vou  pass  by. 
Therefore  you  should  desire,  and  carry  with  you  a  iqiseirable 

wish, 
That  they  may  be  content  to  pour  forth  broad  basons. 

One  drunken  and  petulaqt,  who  haply  hath  killed  npbody. 
Is  punished ;  suflers  the  night  of  Pelides  mourning  STsI 

His  friend  :  he  lies  on  his  &ce,  then  presently  on  his  back : 


cracked 
«T6 


274 


low,  and*  of  eonne,  muit  dash  out  die 
brains  of  the  unfortnnite  passenger  on 
whose  head  they  may  happen  to  augbt. 

972.  /dZr.]  Ignavus — indolent — ne- 
gligent  of  your  aflkirs.  q.  d.  A  man  who 
go^  out  to  supper,  and  ^bo  has  to  walk 
home  through  the  streets  at  night,  may 
be  redcpfied  very  indolent,'  and  careless 
of  hn  allhirs,  as  well  as  very,  improvi- 
dent, if  he  docs  not  make  his  wiU  before 
be  sets  put. 

274.  Am  many  fates.']  As  many  chances 
of  being  |cnocked  on  the  head,  as  there 
are  opeb  windows,  and  people  watching 
Id  tbrosr  down  their  broken  crockery 
into  the  strpet  as  you  pass  along. 

276.  Therefore  you  shf/tUd  denre,  j-c] 
As  the  best  thin^  which  you  can  expecti, 
that  the  people  at  the  windows  would 
eontent  themselves  with  emptying  the 
aastiness  which  is  in  their  pots  upon 
yoo,  and  not  dirow  down  tlie  pots  them- 
aelves. 

Pdvia  IS  a  Urge  bason,  or  vessel, 
whctein  they  washed  their  fe^tj  or  put  to 
toore  filthy  uses. 

278.  One  drunken^  ^c]    Umbritiu?, 
among   the  nightly  dangers  of  Rome, 
recounts  that  which  arises  from  meeting 
^nken  rakes  in  tl^eir  cups. 
'  — Drunken  mnd  petulant.}   We  may 


hn^gine  him  in  his  way  from  some  ta« 
▼em,  very  much  in  liquor,  and  very 
saucy  and  quarrelsome,  hoping  to  pick 
a  quarrel,  that  he  may  have  Uie  plea- 
sure of  beating  somebody  before  he  gets 
home ;  tq  fail  of  this  is  a  punishment  to 
him. 

279.  Theniskt  of  Feli4es.]  The  poet 
humourously  compares  the  uneasinesa 
of  on^  of  these  young  fellows,  on  missing 
a  quarrel,  to  the  disquiet  of  Achilles, 
(the  son  of  Ppleus)  on  the  loss  of  hit 
friend  P^troclus;  and  almost  translates 
the  (lescript)on  which  Homer  gives  of 
that  l)ero*s  restlessness  on  the  occasion* 
II.  ii.LlO,  11. 

AXX«r'  M-i   icMv^di   neiTtixuftiii^t 

Nunc  Interi  incumbent^  itcrum  post 
paulo  supinus 

Corpore^  nytic  prqnus. 
So  the  poet  describes  this  rako-helly 
youth,  as  tofi.sing  and  tumbling  in  hia 
bed,  first  on  his  face,  then  on  his  back, 
(supinusy—  thus  endeavouring  to  amosa 
the  restlessness  of  his  mind,  under  the 
disappointment  of  having  met  with  no- 
body to  quarrel  with  and  beat— thus 
wearying  himself^  as  it  were,  into  ilee|^ 
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Ergo  nonr  aliter  poterit  dormirs :  Quibusdam 
SoKNUM  RixA  FACIT :  scd  quamvis  improbus  annis^ 
Aiqne  merofervens,  cavet  hunc,  quern  coccina  IsBoa 
Yitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo ; 
Multum  prseterea  flammarum,  atque  aeoea  lampat» 
Me  quern  Luna  solet  deducere,  vel  breve  lumeu 
Candebe,  cujus  dispenso  et  tempera  filuni^ 
Contemnit:  niiserae  cognosce- prooemia  rix8B, 
Si  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pul^  ego  vapulo  tantunv. 
Stat  contra,  starique  jubet ;  parere  necesse  est ; 
Nam  quid  agas,  cum  te  furiosus  cogat,  et  idem 
Fonior?  undevenis?  exclamat :  cujus  aceto, 
Cujus  conche  tumes  i  quis  tecum  sectile  porrum 
Sutor,  et  elixi  verveeis  labva  comedit  £ 
Nil  mihi  respondes  ?  autdic,  aut  accipe  calcem  t 
Ede  ubi  coiasistas  r  in  c^k  te  qusero  proseucbi^ 
Dicere  si  tentes  aliq,aid,  tacitusve  recedas, 
Tantundem  est :  feriunt  pariter :  vadimonia  deinde 
Irati  fkciujiU     Libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 
Pulsatus  TogB^t^  et  pugnis  concisus  adomt^ 
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281—2.  To-90me  a  quarrel,  ^c  J  Thi» 
Kminds  on^  of  Pror.  iv.  16.  **  For 
«<  they  (the  wicked  and  evil  men,  ver* 
"  14.)  si««P  not,  ejTcept  they  have  done 
«*  mischief^  and  their  sleep  is  taken  awajf 
••unless  they  oause  some  to  falV* 

282.  Wicked  from  yearu\  Improbua 
also  fiigiiifies  lev»«l,  rash,  Tiolent,  pre- 
lumptuous.  Tliough  he  be  all  Uie&ey 
owing  to  his  young  time  of  life,  and 
heated,  also  with-  liquor,  yet  he  takes  care 
whom  ha  assaults. 

283.  A  icarlet  cloak.l  Instead  of  at- 
tacking, he  will  awid  any  rit  h  man  or 
i)oble,  whom  he  full  well  knows  from 
bis  dress,  as  well  as  firom  the  number  of 
lights  and  attendants  which  accompany 
him* 

Tlie  kena  was  a  sort  of  cloak- usually 
worn  by  soldiers;  but  only  the  rich  and 
noble  could  afford  to  wear  diose  which 
were  dyed  in  scarlet  Coccus  signifies 
the  shrub  which  produced  the  scarlet 
grain,  and  coocinus  implies  what  was 
dyed  with  it  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

285.  JBraxn  lamp.'}  This  sort  of  lamp 
was  made  of  Corinthian  brass:  it  was 
very  expensive,  and  could  only  fall  to  the 
sliare  of  the  opulent, 

286.  Ue  wkom  the  moon,  4*c]  ^^ 
walk  by  mooiv-Ught,  or,  at  roost,  with  a 


poor,  soUtaryy  short  candle,  which  i 
snuff  with  my  fingers— such  a  one  h« 
holds  in  the  utmost  contempt. 

288.  JTnow  Ihe  jfreludes,  fcJl  Attend 
a  little,  and  (ear  what  the  preludes  ait 
of  one  of  these  quarrels,  if  Uiat  can  pro* 
perly  be  called  a  qpareel,  where  th« 
beating  is  by  the  assailant  only. 

Rixa  signifies  a  buffeting,  and  fight- 
ing, which  last-  seems  to  be  the  best 
sense  in  this  place,  viz.  if  that  can  be 
called  fighting,  where  the  battle  isali  oo 
one  side. 

290i  He  stands  opposite.^  Directly  ia 
your  way,  to  hinder  your  passiu^-^nd 
orders  you  to  stop. 

291 .  Wfiat  can  you  do,  j-cO^  You  must 
submit,  there's  no  making  any  resisU 
ance ;  you  are  oo  match  for  such  a  fu« 
riou«  man. 

292.  iruh  whose  vinegar,  fc]  Then 
he  begins  his  taunts,  in  h*pes  to  pick  a 
quarreL  Where  have  you  been  ?  with 
whose  sour  wine  have  you.  been  BUkig 
yourself? 

295.  With  whose  bean,  j-c]  Concilia 
means  a  bean  in  the  shell,  and  thua 
boiled  —a  common  food  among  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  and  very  fitliqg,  which  ia 
implied  by  tomes. 

-^Whmi  cobier.]  He  now  falU  foul 
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For  otherwiBe  he  could  not  sleep :     To  some 

A  QUARRBL  CAU8B8  SLEEP :  but  tho^  wicked  firotn  years 

And  heated  with  wine^  he  is  aware  of  him  whom  a  scarlet  cloak 

Commands  to  avotd^  and  a  very  long  train  of  attendants^ 

Besides  a  great  number  oflighis,  and  a  brazen  lamp.  S85 

Me  whom  tlie  moon  is  wont  to  attend,,  or  the  short  light 

Of  a  candle,  the  wick  of  which  1  dispose  and  regulate. 

He  despises :  know  the  preludes  of  a  wretched  quarrel, 

If  it  be  a  quarrel  where  you  strike  and  1  only  am  beaten. 

He  stands  opposite,  and  bids  you  stand ;    it  is  necessary  to 

obey ;  290 

For  what  can  you  do,  when  a  madman  compels,  and  he 
The  stronger!    "Whence  come  you,"    he  exclaims,   "with 

**  whose  vinegar, 
^  With  whose  bean^  swell  you  ?  What  cobler  with  you  ? 
^'  Sliced  leek,  and  a  boiled  sheep^s  head,  hath  eaten  ?  S94 

"  Do  you  answer  me  nothing  ? — either  tell,  or  take  a  kick : 
^'Tell  where  you  abide — in  what  begging-place  shall  1  seek 

"  you  ?'* — 
If  you  should  attempt  to  say  any  thing,  or  reure  silent. 
It  amounts  to  the  same :  they  equally  strike :  then,  angry,  they 
Bind  you  over.   '  This  is  is  the  liberty  of  a  poor  man. 
Beaten  he  asks,  bruised  with  fists  he  entreats,  300 

of  your  oompanj,  m  well  u  your  ea* 


294.  aUeed  Uek]  Sectilis  ngniAes 
any  thiDg  that  U  or  may  be  easily  cut 
•Mjoder.     But  see  mU  ziy.  i.  153*  note. 

—  A  boiied  sheep's  head.}  Verves 
partieularly  signifies  a  wether  sheep. 
Lahra^  the  lips,  put  here,  by  synec.  for 
all  th«  flesh  aboat  the  jaws. 

295.  Ji  kick.]  Calx  properly  signifies 
the  heel->but  by  meton.  a  spurn  or 
kick  with  the  hecL 

296.  V'here  da  yots  abide.}  Consisto 
signifies  to  abitte,  sUy,  or  keep  in  one 
place— -faetv  I  suppose  it  to  allude  to 
taking;  a  constant  sund.  as  beggars  do* 
in  order  to  beg:  »  if  the  assailant,  in 
order  to  prov^e  the  man  more,  whom 
he  is  wanting  to  quarrel  with,  meant  to 
treat  him  as  insolently  as  possible,  and 
should  saf »  **  Pray  let  me  knoW  where 
■*you  Uke  your  stand  for  begging  ?"* 
This  idea  ecema  eountenanced  by  the 
lest  of  the  line. 

In  what  beggmg-pUice,  jfc.]  Pros- 
CQciia  properly  signifies  a  place  of 
prayer,  (from  tfea  Gr.  ar^«r2v;Kf^^«i,) 
ill  the  porches  of  whidi  beggars  used  to 


lake  their  stand.  Hence  by  met.  a 
pUce  where  beggars  stand  to  ask  alma 
of  them  who  pass  by. 

298.  They  equali^f  strike.]  After  hacnng 
said  every  thing  to  insult  and  prorokc 
you,  in  hopes  of  your  giving  the  -first 
blow,  you  get  nothing  by  not  answering; 
ibr  their  determination  is  to  beat  you  ; 
tbeveibveeither  way,  whether  you  answer, 
or  whether  you  are  silent,  the  event  will 
be  just  the  same— it  will  be  all  ene. 

— TAntaaigry,  4rc.]  Then,  In  a  vio« 
lent  passion,  as  if  tliey  had  been  beaten 
by  yeu,  instead  of  your  being  beaten 
by  them-*away  they  go,  swear  tlia 
peace  against  you,  ami  make  you  give 
bail,  as  the  aggressor,  for  the  assault. 

299*  This  is  the  liberty,  ^c]  So  that, 
after  our  boasted  freedom,  a  poor  man 
at  liome  is  in  a  fine  situation — all  the 
liberty  which  he  has  is,  to  a»k,  if  besten, 
and  to  supplicate  earnestly,  if  bruised 
unmercifully  with  fisty-cuffs,  that  he 
may  return  home,  from  the  place  where 
he  was  so  used,  without  having  all  his 
teeth  beat  out  of  his  bead — and  perhaps 
he  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  ruiued  life 
law,  as  the  aggressor. 
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^  Ut  liceat  paiicis  cum  dei)tibu9  inde  reverti. 

Nee  tanien  hoc  tantuni  metuas  :  nam  qui  spoliet  te 
Non  deerit,  clansis  domibus,  postquam  omnis  ubiquc; 
Fixa  catenate  siluit  compago  tabernae. 
Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit  rem^ 
Armato  quqties  tutae  cu9tode  tenentur 
Et  Pontina  palus,  et  Gallinaria  pinfis. 
Sic  inde  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  currunj. 
Qua  fbrnace  graves,  qu4  non  incude  caienee? 
Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeas,  ne 
Vomer  deficiat,  pe  marrae  et  sarcula  desint. 
Felices  proavprum  atavos,  Felicia  dicas 
Secula,  quae  quondam  sub  vegibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carppre  Romam.  • 
,  His  alias  poteram,  et  plures  subpeptere  pausas : 
8ed  jii'menta  yocant,  et  sol  jnclinat ;  eundum  ^t : 
Nam  mihi  commota  jamdudum  mulio  virga 


30i 


310 


315 


502.  Tet  meither,  jf^.]  Uipbiitifif,  tf 
another  feasoo  for  retiring  from  Rom«, 
describes  the  perils  which  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  from  house  and  strecH^F-rob- 


505.  The  hwter^dng  shut  up,}  The 
fiincmnstanpe  mei^tioned  here,  and  in  the 
wot  line  mack  wbat.he  says  to  baliuig 
to  the  alia  et  diveraa  pecicula  noctis,  1. 
868. 

304.  The  chamad  Mhop.]  Tabemahat 
many  significations;  it  denotes  aoj 
bouse  made  of  bqards*  a  tradesmaii's 
fhop,  or  warehouse;  also  an  inn  or 
iavem.  Sy  the  preceding  domlbua  he 
means  pri?ate  bouses.  Here,  tbereforey 
we  may  understand  tabemss  to  denot« 
tb^  shops  and  taverns,  which  last  were 
probably  kept  open  longer  than  private 
bouses  or  shops;  yet  even  these  are 
iupposed  to  be  fastened  up,  and  aU 
•Ueotand  quiet  witbin.^^Tbis  marks  th^ 
lateness  of  the  hour*  when  the  horrid 
buiglar  is  awal^e  ai^d  ^brqad*  fnd  when 
$here  is  not  wanting  4  robber  to  dt!»trQjr 
the  security  of  the  sleeping  inbabitimtff. 

Cpmpagp  signifies  a  joining*  or  clo* 
fure,  as  of  planks,  or  boards,  with  v^hicb 
th^  tjib^rnse  we^e  built— >fizapomp9god^ 
notes  the  fixed  and  firm  manner  in  wbieb 
tbey  were  pompacted  or  fastened  toge- 
ther— Inducta  etiam  per  ijingulos  a«erea 
grandi  catena — Yet  ScboL — -*with  a 
**  great  chain  intro.duced  thr<9igb  ^Y^ry 
"  plank"— in  order  to  keep  them  from 


))d|]g  torp  9»U|id0r,  afid  Om^  tbp  builA* 
ing  brokei)  open  ^  rojQtbers. 

The  word  8ii^it,  here,  shews  that  tbf 
building  is  put  for  the  inhabitants  within. 
Melon.'  llie  nois^  and  hurry  of  tha 
day  was  over,  and  tbey  were  aU  retired 
forest. 

305.  The  sudden  footpad."]  Gnssator 
nean^  an  as«ttlant  of  any  kind,  such  as 
highwaymen,  footpads,  &c.  One  of 
these  may  leap  on  a  sudden  from  hia 
lurking-place  upon  you,  and  do  your 
business  by  stabbing  you.  Or  perbapf 
the  poet  may  here  allude  tp  what  is  verj 
common  in  Italy  at  tbb  day,  nameljr 
assassins,  whp  sifddenly  attack  and  slab 
people  ip  the  streets  l^te  at  night. 

307.  Pmtinian  marslu'}  Strabo  de* 
scribes  this  as  in  Oampania,  a  champafn 
country  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples ;  and  Suet  says,  thai  Juliu^ 
C«sar  had  determined  to  dry  up  thia 
marsh;  it  was  a  noted  hsirbour  foe 
thieves. 

'•^Gallmarian  pme^}  u  <.  Wood,  bjp 
synec  Tbif  was  situated  near  the  ba|r 
of.  CuuMS,  and  was  another  racn>tacle  6i 
robbers. 

When  these  places  were  so  infested 
with  thieves,  as  to  make  the  envimns 
dangerous  for  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
for  travellers,  a  gu^  was  s^t  there  to 
protect  them,  and  to  apprehend  tbe  o(^ 
Sffk^ftni  when  thia  was  tba  case,  the 
rogues  fled  to  Rome,  whare  they  thought 
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That  he  may  return  thence  with  a  few  of  his  te6th. 
Yet  neither  may  yoii  fear  this  only :  for  one  whoi  will  rob  ycftt 

wiU  not 
Be  wanting,  the  hoa:^  b^ing  shut  up^  aitef ,  «very  ^her^^  eve^ 
Fixed  fastening  of  tKe  chained  sliop  nath  been  sttenft : 
Aad  sometimes  the  sudden  foot^md  with  a  sword  does  your 

business,  905 

As  often  a$s  with  an  armed  guard,  are  kept  ^fe  ' 

Berth  the  Pontifttefi  miifSh,  kftd  the  GaUinarian  pine ; 
Thus  frcftti  t\HitiC^  tiitlier  dl  riin  as  to  \ivarles, 
..,  In  what  fomaee,  on  what  anvil  are  iK>t  heaty  ehains  ? 
The  greatest  qoaaHtty  of  'mm  (is  used)  iit  f^tc^^j  sa  that  tim 

may  fe^,  leM  516 

The  ptot/^dfiare  may  fiiif,  lest  hoes  arid  spadtes  may  he  wanting 
.  Toil  may  call  our  great-grandTathers  happy,  happjr 
I'he  ages,  which  fermfertyy  imdeff  kings  Ami  Mbtfrfes, 
Sarw  Uome  ctftfiMt  ^Mi  dhk  (i-ison. 

To  tliefSfe'  f  could  6ubjoiri  othef  arid  more  causes, 
But  my  cattle  call,  and  the  sun  incUnes,  I  must  go : 
For  long  since  the  muleteer,  with  his  shaken  whip, 


Stii 


ttemselTes  secure ;  and  Ifaea  these  places 
were  rendered  safe. 

308.  jh  to  vivanes,]  Viyaria  are  places 
where  wild  creatures  live,  and  are  pra^ 
tected,  as  deer  in  a  park,  fish  in  a  stew- 
pond*  ttc.  The  poet  may  mean  herey 
ifaat  they  are  not  only  protected  in 
Borne,  but  easily  find  subsistence,  like 
creatures  in  trivaries.     See  sat.  it.  1,  51. 

What  Rome  was  to  the  thietes,  when 
driven  out  of  their  lurking  places  in  the 
country,  that  London  is  to  die  Uiieves  of 
OUT  tinra.  This  must  be  the  case  of  all 
great  dtiea. 

309.  In  what  fumacef  4N^.]  In  this, 
and  the  two  following  lines,  the  poet,  iu 
a  very  humourons  hyperbole,  describes 
the  numbers  of  thieves  to  be  so  great, 
and  Ui  threaten  such  a  consumption  of 
iron  in  making  fetters  for  Uiem,  as  to 
leave  some  apprehensions  of  there  bein^ 
none  left  to  make  ploughshares,  and 
other  implenients  of  hu&baodry. 

812.  Our  greai-grand/athers^  j^c']ue. 
Our  ancestors  of  old  time-— proavorum 
alsvos— old  grandsires,  or  ancestors  in- 
definitely. 

3\5,  JCmgf  and  tribunet.'}  After  the 
^zpolsiioa  of  the  kings,  tribunes,  with 


consular  authority,    governed  tfatt   re- 
public. 

314.  mtk  one  priaonj  Which  wat 
built  in  the  forum,  or  market-place,  at 
Rome,  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourtii 
fciog.  Hobberies,  and  the  other  offiBnocs 
above  mentioned,  were  then  so  rare,  that 
this  one  gaol  was  sufficient  to  contain  all 
the  oflenders. 

^515.  ^nit  more  coufM.]  u  e.  For  nj 
leaving  Rome. 

316.  My  eatUe  caU,}  Summon  me 
away.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  tfa% 
carriage,  as  soon  as  the  loading  was  fi- 
nished, (see  1.  10.)  had  set  forward, 
had  overtaken  Umbritius,  and  had 
been  some  time  waiting  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

316.  7%e  nmmch'nfs.]  From  the  me- 
ridian towards  its  settuig. 

•^— /ncfihorc  meridiem 
Sentif —  Hoa*  lib.  iii.  od.  xzvlii  1.  5. 

317.  The  muleteer.}  Or  driver  of  the 
mules,  which  drew  the  carriage  contain- 
ing the  goods,  (see  1.  10.)  had  long 
.  since  given  a  hint,  by  the  motion  of  his 

whip,  that  it  was  time  to  be  gone.  This 
Umbritius,  being  deeply  engaged  in  his 
discourse,  had  not  adverted  to  till  now.* 
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Innuit:  ergo  Tale  noetri  memor;  etqaotieste 

Roma  tiio  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 

Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem,  yestramque  Dianam        £20 

ConTelle  a  Cumie ;  Satirarum  ego  (nt  pudet  illas) 

Adjutor  gelidot  v«niam  caligatus  in  agros. 

518.  limdfkl  ^  m<.}  An  utoal  wbj  Q  Bub.  &&  lib.  ii.  sat  vi.  1.  00^9. 
of  taking  leafc    See  Hoa.  liU  iii.  ode  ^T<mr  A^tdHimmJ]   A  town  in  tfie 
zxTii.  L  14.  I«tin  waj,  faoMms  for  bfring  been  die 
EimemornoitnGaUUeavivat.  birth-place  of  JuTenal,  and  to  which,  at 
319.  Hastening  to  he  rtfra^  ]  The  times,  he  retired. 
poets,  and  other  studious  persons,  were  390.  Hehme  Ccret.]  HelTfnam  Cere- 
very  dcpupous  of  retiring  into  the  eponr  rein—Qelvinus  is  used  by  TOny  to  de« 
try  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  Rome,  note  a  sort  of  4«4^  folour,      Aiwsw* 
fai  order  to  be  refreshed  with  quiet  and  Something  perhaps  approaching  the  yel- 
aspose;  lowish  colour  of  com.     Also  a  pale  red- 
Horn,  lib.  i  epist  xviiL  L 104^  eoloni^— Helms.     Anrsw.  But  we  may 
Me  ^moKm  rjicir  gdUnu  JHgntia  ri.  undentand  Ceres  to  be  called  Hehuias 
Vfust  4;c^  or  SlTinus,  which  was  near  Aquinum^ 
See  also  thai  most  b^ei^iful  peoage.  New  the  Ions  HflTifMit  wi)s  a  teniae  of 
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Haih  hinted  to  me :  therefore  farewell  mindful  o^  me :  and  as 

often  as 
Some  shall  restore  you,  hastening  to  be  refreshed*  to  your 

Aquinum, 
Me  also  to  Helvine  Ceres,  and  to  your  Diana,  320 

Rend  from  Cumap :  1  of  your  Satires  (unless  they  are  ashamed) 
An  helper  will  coipe  armed  into  your  cold  fidds. 

C«m,  nd  also  of  Biaiia,  the  vvstiges  caligad.     It  19   ustd  bcra  metiqplioii* 

of  whkfa  are  said  to  nmain  tQl  this  cally. 

-dsj-  **^t  '(ny*  Umbrititts, )  unleai  your  Sa> 

521.  Jte^dfro^  Cumm,1  CooTelle—  '•  tires  should  bf  ashamed  of  mj  assists 

|ilikk  me  away;'  by  wliich  eKprecsien  "ance,  will  j»me,  armed  at  all  points, 

Uliij|^n|ips.desciibes his  great  unwOliag-  *f ^  be(p 709  in. your  attacks  upon  the 

ncfs  .to  be  Jtakea  Irom  die  place  of  has  <*  p^p^e  and  ananners  of  the  tin^'' 

TCtieat,  as  if  nothing  but  bis  friendship  By  this  it  aj^peua  that  Umbritius  waa 

for  JuTenal  could  force  him  (as  it  were)  fatmsdf  a  po&. 

Irani  it.  '-^Ymr  cUdJIdiM  ]  Aqcilnnm  was  u- 

SSS.  Armed,  ^e.'^  Caligatus^the  ca-  tu#led  in  a  part  of  Campania  pucb  colder 

lign  was  a  sort  of  harness  for  the  leg,  than  where  Cumie  ttoo^ 
miunx  tgr  loUicn^  who  bencf  wjere  called 
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ARGUMENT. 

From  the  iusury  and  prodigality  of  Criapinus^  whom  he  lashes 
so  severely^  sat,  i.  26 — ^9,  Juvenal  takes  occasion  to  describe  a 
ridiculous  consultation^  held  by  Domitian  over  a  large  turbof; 
which  was  too  big  to  be  contained  in  any  dish  that  could  be 
found*  Thepoety  with  great  wit  and  humour ^  describes  the 
senators  being  summoned  in  this  exigency^  and  gives  a  partis 
cular  account  of  their  characters^  speeches^  and  advice.  After 
long  consultation,  it  was  proposed  that  the  fish  should  be  cut 

JcjCCE  iterum  Crispinus;  et  est  mthi  saepe  Tocandus 

Ad  partes :  monstrum  nuUfi  virtute  redemptum 

A  Titiis,  a^ger,  soldque  libidine  fortis : 

Delicias  viduae  tantum  aspematur  adulter. 

Quid  refert  igitur  quantis  jumenta  fatiget  5 

Porticibus,  quanta  nemorum  ^rectetor  ia  umbrfi, 

Jugera  quot  vicina  foro,  quas  emerit  sedes  ? 

Nbmo  malus  FELIX;  minime  corruptor,  et  idem 

Incestus^  cum  quo  nuper  vittata  jacebat 


IAm  1.  Again  Cri»pm%u.'\  Javenal 
menCiom  him  before,  sab  i*  S7.  He  was 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  of  very  low 
extraction ;  but  having  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  (aTourite  of  Domitian%  he  came 
to  great  riches  and  preferment,  and  lived 
in  the  ezerciae  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and 
debauchery. 

S.  TohiMpaTt$,1  A  metaphor,  taken 
ttooi  the  players,  who,  when  they  had 
finished  the  scene  they  were  to  act,  re- 
tired, but  were  called  again  to  their  parts 
as  they  were  successively  to  enter  and 
carry  6n  the  piece. 

llius  Juvenal  calls  Crispinus  again, 
to  appear  in  the  parts,  or  characters, 
which  he  has  aUotted  him  in  his  Satires. 

— By  no  virtue,  ^fc]  He  must  be  a 
monster  indeed^  who  had  not  a  single 


virtue  to  reseve  him  from  the  total  do« 
minion  of  his  vices.  Redemptum  here 
is  metaphorical,  and  alludes  to  the  state 
of  a  miserable  captive,  who  is  enslaved 
to  a  tyrant  master,  and  has  none  to  ran<* 
som  him  from  bondage. 

9.  Sick.]  Diseased— perhaps  full  of 
infirmities  from  his  luxury  and  debau- 
cheiy.  JEger  also  signifies  weak,  fee- 
ble.  This  sense  too  is  to  be  here  in- 
cluded, as  opposed  to  fortis. 

— -^fid  tirongin  ttiU,  4fc*}  Vigorous 
and  strong  in  the  gratification  of  his 
sensuality  only. 

4.  sThe  adulterer  detpitet,  f-c]  q,  d. 
Crispinus,  a  common  adulterer,  sins  only 
ttom  the  love  of  vice ;  he  neither  pre-' 
tends  interest  or  necessity,  like  those 
who  sold  their  faYoyrs  to  lascivious  wi* 
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iofnecesj  and  so  dressed:  at  last  thej/  alt  came  over  to  the 
opinion  of  the  senator  Montanus^  that  it  should  be  dressed 
whole;  and  that  a  dish^  bis  enough  to  contain  ity  should  be 
made  on  purpose  for  it»  The  council  is  then  dismissedy  and 
the  Satire  concludes :  but  not  without  a  most  severe  censure 
•  on  the  emperor* s  injustice  and  cruellj/  towards  some  of  the 
best  and  most  worthy  of  the  Romans. 

JSGHOLD  again  CriBpinus  1  and  he  is  often  ia  be  called  by  me 

To  his  parts:  a  nionater  by  no  virtue  redeemed 

From  vices — sick,  and  strong  in  lust  ftlone :  . 

The  adulterer  despises  only  the  charms  of  a  widow. 

What  signifies  it,  therefore,  in  how  large  porcl^s  he  fatigues 

His  Cftttle,  in  how  great  a  shade  of  groves  he  may  be  carried. 

How  many  acres  near  the  forum,  what  houses  be  may  have 

bought  ? 
No  BAD  MAN  IS  HAPPY  ;  least  ofttll  a  corrupter,  and  the  same 
Incestuous,  with  whom  there  lay,  lately,  a  filletted 

4ow9^  in  liopet  of  befng  their  heirs.    Sat.  piect  of  luxury  was  to  bt  carried  in  lit> 

i  38—49.      He  was  too  rich  for  thiiy  tcr»  among  the   shady   trae^  of    ihdr 

hilt  yet  too  wiekad  sot  to  gratify  his  pas^  groves,  io  sultry  weather. 

sions  in  the  most  criminal  inanner:    he  7.  Acrtt  near  the  forum.']  Where  land 

would  not  intrigue  with  a  widow^  lest  he  was  the  most  raluidblej  as  bciA|^  in  the 

should  be  suspected  to  have  some  other  midst  of  the  city. 

mofires  than  mere  vice;    theitefora  he  ^^  IVhat  houtesy  ^."l  What  purchases 

despises  this,  though  he  avoided  no  ol^ber  he  may  have  made  of  houses  in  the  samd 

species  of  lewdness.  luerative  bituation.    Cump.sat.i.Ll05. 

5.   In  k9W  4arge  poteh€$,  ^.]  It  waa  a  axid  note, 

part  of  the  Roman  luxury  to  build  va9t  8.  N0  bad  m4m<p  j-c]    This  is  ofie  of 

portlooa  in  Iheir  gardens,  under  which  those  passages,  in  which  Juvenal  speaka 

they  radie  in  wet  or  hot  weather,  that  more  like  a  <%ri&tian,  than  like  an  hea» 

they  mi^^  be  sheltered  from  tlie  raiw,  tlien.     Camp.  Is.  IvH  90,  91. 

and  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  — j4  corrujtler.]   A  ruiner,  a  debaw 

Jumentom  signifies  any  labouring  beast,  cber  oi  women, 

cidier  for  oirriage  or  draught.     Sat.  iii.  9.  Incftttumt.'}.  Inoestvai-4iQm  in  and 

916*  castus — in  general  is  used  to  denote  that 

ffk  M^  gremi  a  tfiade,  4^*}    AnpdMr  species  of  unchaAity,  which  <»nsitu  in 
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Sanguine  adhuc  tivo  terram  subitum  8acerdo9* 
Sed  nunc  de  iactis  levioribuff :  et  tamen  alter 
Si  fecisaet  idem,  cadevet  sub  judice  movuttK 
Nam  quod  turpe  bonis^  Titio^  Sei(X{ue,  decebat 
Crispinum:  quidagas,  cum  dim,  et  fbedior  omni 
Crimine  persona- est?  muirunr sex  milTibus em!lt^ 
ibiquantem  satie  paribus  sestertia  libris, 
Ut  perhibent,  qui  de  magnis  majom  loquuntur. 
ConsiUum  laudo  artificis^  si  munere  tanto 
Preecipuam  in  tabulis  cerara  senis  abstulit  orbu 
Est  mtio  ulterior,  magnae  si  mtstt  amicae, 
Qpa&  y^i^ur  elauso  latis  specularibus  antEo^ 


aAT.  JFT. 


19 


S» 


^etiing  tfiote  wEo  are  near  of'  kin  -^ut 
ih  the  bteftt  atfthors,  it  signifies  uncfaasta; 
alan  gotlty,  profane.  As  in  Hok.  lib. 
Ill*  ode  iL  1. 29. 

^•'-^Smpe  JHe^fHer 

NeffeetHi  imcetto  uddidit  mtegninu 
In  this  pUoe  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  profane,  as  denoting  that  sort 
of  onchastitj  whicfi  is  miied  with* 
profaneness,  aa  the  ilMtance  Which* 
foUowsy  of  defiling  a  Testal  virgin. 

9^ia  Afttetu^prietuul  The  Tea- 
tal  Tiiglns,  as  priestesses  of  Vesbw  had' 
fillets  boundVottndTdieir  head%  made  of 
rihbons,  or  thv  like. 

10,  Witkblood^<uy€taJlwe\Th%yruibiX 
tirgins  TOwed  chastity,  and  if  any  broke 
th&  TOWy  they  were  buried  alive  ^  by 
%  law  of  Noma  Pompilius  their  ^nder. 

11.  U^aer  d99d$*^  f  <•  Such  ftiulte> 
as,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding,  are 
trivial,  yet  justly  reprebenuble,  and 
wottld  be  so  deensed  io  a  charaoter  less 
ahendoned  than  that  of  CrtspiDus,  in 
whom  they  are  in  a  mannee  edipsc4  by 


le.  Vnierik€judst,^)  This 
to  be  a  stroke  at  the  partiality  of  Doml^ 
tian,  who  pwiiihed  MaxunilU,  a  vestal, 
and  those  who  had  defiled  her,  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Son,  Domit.  eh.  ^Ui. 
See  note  S.  on  1. 60. 

Cviqilnus  was  a  favourite,  and  so  he 
wia  sufi^rsd  to  escape  punishment*  how- 
«vcr  much  he  deserved  it^  as  was  the 
«»tfal  whom  he  denied,   on  the  sanM 


Soet,  tuiys,  that  Domitian,  particulariy 
«-M^ian  ootrsctionem  exercuit  in  ves- 


li.    jr%ef  wnM  h$  km,  f-c]  So 


partiaf  was  t>omitran  to  £is  fkvottrite 
Crispinus,  that  what  would  be  reckoned 
shameful,  and  be  punished  aa  a  crime, 
in  good  men,  was  esteemed  very  be» 
coming  in  him*. 

-^  TVftuf ,  or  Semt.2  Tt  does  not  appear 
who  these  were;  but  probably  they 
were  some  valuable  men,  who  lud  been 
pei^se^ted  by  tUe  emperor  fir  some 
aappORd  oflhoces.  Sea  this*  sat.  L  151, 
S. 

14.  ITkat  canyoud0t  4rc>f«<t  What 
can  one  do  witfi  such  a  fdlow  as  Criqd^ 
niu?  ^hat  signifies  satiriamg  his  crimea* 
when  his  person  is  more  odious  and  abo 
minable  then  all  thai  can  be  mentioned^ 
'What  he  is,  is  so  much  worse  than  what 
he  noBs,  tiiat  one  ia  at  a  loss  how  to 
treat  him. 

This  ia>  a  BMat  sevwe  strobe,  and  in^ 
troduces  what  foUovrs  on  the  gluttony 
and  extravagance  of  Crispimii. 

15.  ^m«Atr}:MuUos-.aseafish,oC 
a  red  and  purple  colour,  therefore  called 
mullus,  Dram  mulleus,  a  kind  of  red  or 
purple  shoe,  worn  by  senators  and  great 
persons.  Aaraw.  I  take  this  to  be  what 
is  called-  the  red  mullet,  or. mullus  baiw 
hatua;  by  some  rendered  barbeL'  Ho* 
race  speaks  of  this  fish  as  a  great 
dainty: 

LmaUa  tiM0«e»  ersTakiias 
ififtfum— 

Hon  sat.ii.1ib.iLL55,4. 
So  that  about  three  pounds  was  their 
usual  weight;  that  it  was  a  rarity  to  find 
them  larger,  we  may  gathea  ftom  hia 
saying,  1. 56.     His.  breve  pondua* 

BiU  Crispinus  meets  with  one  that 
weighed  six  pounds,  and,  rather  thao 
l»ot  jpurchase  it^  be  pays  loir  it  the  enor- 
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Priestess,  about  to  go  under  ground  with  blood  as  yet  alive.  10 

But  now  concerning  lighter  deeds :  and  yet  another, 

If  he  Iwd  done  the  saine,  would  have  fiillen  under  the  judga 

of  manners: 
For  what  would  be  base  in  good  men,  in  Titius,  or  Seius,  became 
Crispinus :  vvhat  can  you  £),  since  dire,  and  fouler  than  e^erj 
Crime,  his  person  is  ?— He  bought  a  mullet  for  six  sestertia, 
Truly  equamng  the  sestertia  ta  a  like  number  of  pounds^        16 
As  they  report,  who  of  great  things  speak  greater. 
I  praise  the  device  of  the  contriver,  it,  with  so  large  a  gift. 
He  had  obtained  the  chief  wax  <mi  the  will  of  a  childl^  old 

man. 
There  is  further  reason,  if  he  bad  sent  li  ta  a  great  mistress^  20 
Who  is  carried  in  a  close  litter  with  broad  windows. 


nous  moi  of  lix  thousand  scfltertU,.  or 
dt  sestcttia,  maldog  §bciat  4tf/.  1 7i.  6tU 
of  our  money. 

For  the  manner  ofreckoning  setfercet» 
aw  before,  nl.  i.  1.  106.  and  note. 

This  dsh,  whaterer  it  strictlj  was,  Was 
m  great  request,  as  a  dainty,  among  tfie 
Homans.  Asinius  Celer,  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity  under  the  emperor  Clau- 
fiusy  b  said  to  bave  given  8000  nummi 
(i  c  aigfat  sestertia)  for  one.  See  fi»- 
nc«  cfust  zcT*. 

number  of  sestertia  were  exactly  equal 
to  the  number  of  pounds  which  the  fish 
wcigbod,  sothatitcosthimasestertium 
per  pound. 

17.  Am  they  report,  ^.]  So  CHspinus's 
Ibtterers  give  out,  who,  to  excuse  his 
extraTagance»  probably  represent  the 
fsh  bigger  than  it  was,  for  it  is  not  ea- 
sily credible  that  this  sort  of  fihh  ever 
grows  so  large,  Pliny  says,  that  a  mul- 
let is  not  to  be  found  that  weighs  more 
ibmn  two  pounds.  Hor.  ubL  supr.  goes 
so  far  as  three  pounds — so  that  probably 
these  embellishers  of  Crispinus  made 
tbe  fish  to  be  twice  as  big  as  if  really 
was. 

18*  I  praue  the  device^  j-cj  If  this 
money  bad  been  laid  out  in  buying  such 
a  rarity,  in  order  to  present  h  to  some 
ciildlcss  old  man,  and,  by  this,  Crispi- 
nus had  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have  be- 
come his  chief  heir,  I  should  commend 
such  an  artifice,  and  say  that  the  contri- 
ver of  it  deserved  some  credit 

19.  ^ud  oUwi4d  the  ckit/vax,  {c]  It 


was  customary  for  wills  to  consist  of  tw» 
parU :  ^  tbe  first  nafUed  the  primi  hanro- 
desi  or  chief  hein,  and  was  thereforo 
called  cent  praM:ipu%  from  the  wax 
which  was  upou  it,  on  which  was  tfaa 
first  seal.  The  other  contahied  the  so* 
cundi  baeredes,  or  lesser  heirs :  thu  waa 
also  sealed  with  wai^->this  waa  called  ce- 
ra  secunda. 

20.  Thtr€  ii  further  reason,  ^c*]  There 
might  have  been  a  reason  fbr  his  extra- 
vagance,  even  beyond  the  former ;  that 
is,  if  he  had  purchased  it  to  have  pre- 
sented it  to  some  rich  woman  of  quality, 
in  order  fb  have  ingratiated  himself  witik 
ber  as  a  mistress,  or  to  induce  her  t» 
teave  hira  her  fortune,  or  perhaps  both* 
Comp.  sat.  iii.  129,  3D.  and  ih.  132 — 4. 

21.  Carried  m  a  close  mtter,  j^.]  An- 
trum properly  signifies  a  den,  cave,  or  tPjw 
Cke — ^but  there  U  seems  to  be  descriptive 
of  tlie  lectica,  or  litter,  in  which  persona 
of  condition  were  carried  close  shut  up- 

~—Jfrofifl  ufindowt  1  Latis  specularibuSk 
8p«cttlari8  means  any  thing  wLereby  one 
may  sea  the  better,  belonging  to  win- 
dows, or  spectacles.  The  specularis  la- 
pis, was  a  stone^clear  like  glass,  cut  into 
small  thin  panes,  and  in  old  times  used 
for  glass.. 

This  was  made  useof  iii  the  construc- 
tion of  the  litters,  as  glass  is  with  us  in 
our  coaches  and  sedan  chairs,  to  admit 
the  light,  and  to  keep  out  tlie  weather. 

The  larger  the^e  windows  were,  tha 
more  expensive  they  mu»t  be,  and  tbt 
more  denote  the  quality  of  the  owner. 
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Nil  tale  expectes:  emit  sibi:  multa  videmiis,  \ 
Quae  miser  et  frugi  non  fecit  Apicius :  hoc  tu 
Succinctus  patriS  quondam,  Crispine,  papyro. 
Hoc  pretium  squamse?  potuit  foitasse  minoris 
Piscator,  quam  piscis,  emi.     Pinovincia  tanti 
Vendit  agroB :  sed  majores  Appulia  vendit. 

Quales  tunc  epulas  ipsum  glutisse  putemnB 
Induperatorem,  cum  tot  sestertia,  partem 
Exiguam,  et  modicae  sumptam  de  margine  ccenee 
Purpureus  magni  ructdrit  scunra  palati, 
Jam  princeps  equitum,  magn&  qui  iioce  selebaC 
Yendere  municipes  pactS  mercede  siluros? 

Incipe  Calliope,  licet  hie  considere :  non  est 
Cantandum,  res  vera  agitur  s  narrate  puelio 


S5 


SO 


35 


22.  JSxped  no  such  thing,  ic^  If  you 
eipect  to  hear  that  something  of  the 
Liud  above  mentioned  was  a  motive  for 
What  he  did,  or  tKat  he  had  anj  thing 
in  view,  which  coufd  in  the  leavt  exQuse 
it,  you  will  be  mistaken ;  for  the  truth 
is,  he  bought  ii  onl  v  for  himself,  without 
any  other  end  or  view  than  to  gratify  hU 
owu  aelfiahness  and  gluttony. 

23.  jificms,]  A  noted  epicure  and 
glutton  in  the  days  of  Nero.  He  wrote 
a  volume  concerning  the  ways  and  means 
to  provoke  appetite,  spent  a  large  estate 
on  his  guts,  and,  growing  poor  and  de- 
spised, hanged  himself. 

llie  poet  means,  that  eren  Apicius, 
glutton  as  he  was,  was  yet  a  mortified 
and  frugal  man  in  comparison  of  Crispi- 
nus. 

Thou,  Crispinus^  hast  dont,  tohat  Afim 
cius  never  did, 
,  24.  Fomieriy  girt,  ^c .]  y.  d»  "Who 
wa^t,  when  thou  first  earnest  to  Rome,  a 
poor  Egyptian,  and  badst  not  a  rag 
about  thee  better  than  what  was  made 
of  the  flags  tliat  grow  about  the  river 
Nile,  or  tlie  papyrus,  ropes,  mats,  and, 
among  other  things,  a  sort  of  clothing 
was  made. 

Ill  is  flag,  and  the  leaves  of  it,  W6re 
equally  called  papyrus.  See  sat.  1 1.  S6, 
7.  where  Crispinus  Ss  spoken  of  much  in 
the  same  terms. 

25.  The  ftrice  of  a  sccdeJ]  Squama, 
here,  by  synec  put  for  the  fish  itself; 
out,  by  this  manner  of  expression,*  the 
poet  shews  his  contempt  of  Crispinus, 
and  means  to  make  his  extravagance  aa 
contemptible  aa  he  can. 


26.  A  pTomnce,  4^}  In  some  o^  the 
provinces  which  had  become  subject  to 
Rome,  one  might  purchase  an  estate  for 
what  was  laid  out  on  this  mullet. 

27.  But  Abulia,  j-cj  A  part  of  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic  gulph,  where  land.  It 
seems,  was  rery  cheap,  either  from  the 
barrenness  and  craggy  height  of  the 
mountains,  or  from  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  air,  and  the  wind  atabulus : 

Monies  Apulia  notos 
Qufis  torret  aiabuhu. 

Hoa.  lib.  L  sat  v.  1.  77,  8. 
^.  d.    The  price  of  this  fish  would  pur- 
chase an  estate  in  some  of  the  provinces ; 
but  in  Apulia  a  very  extensive  one. 
For  less  someprovmces  whole  acres  sdt  / 
^ay,  in  Apulia,  if  you  bargain  weU, 
A  manor  UHfuld  cost  less  than  such  a 
meal.  Duke. 

28.  The  emperor,  ^2  Domitian  — 
qi  d, '  What  must  we  suppose  to  be  done 
by  htm,  in  order  to  procure  dainties? 
how  much  expense  must  he  be  at  to 
gratify  his  appetite^  if  Crispinus  can 
swallow  what  cost  so  many  sestertia  ii^ 
one  dish,  and  that  not  a  principal  one ; 
not  taken  from  the  middle,  but  merely 
standing  as  aside-dish  at  the  edge  of  the 
table ;  not  a  part  of  ¥*mt  great  supper, 
given  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  but 
of  a  common  ordinary  meal. 

Si.  A  purple  buffoon,'}  No  longer  dad 
with  the  papyrus  of  Egypt;  (see  lioteon 
1.  24  J  but  decked  in  sumptuous  appa- 
rel, ornamented  with  purple.  So  sat  i.  27. 

Crispinus^  Tyrias  humero  revocante  le^ 
cemas. 

Though  advmne^  to  great  dignity,  hj 
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Expect  no  such  thing :    he  bought  it  fbr  himaelf :    we  aee  mmny 

things 
Which  the  wretched  and  fnigal  Apiciiis  did  not :  this  tliou  [didst] 
Crispinus,  formerly  girt  with  your  own  country  flag. 
Is  this  the  price  of  a  scale  ?  perhaps,  at  less  might  S5 

The  fisherman,  than  the  fish,  be  bought.    At  so  much  a  pro<^ 

vince 
Sells  fields :  but  Apulia  sells  greater. 

What  dainties  then  can  we  think  the  emperor  himself 
To  have  swallowed,  when  so  many  sestertia,  a  small 
Part,  and  taken  from  the  margin  of  a  moderate  supper,         SO 
A  purple  buSbon  of  the  ffreat  palace  belched  ? 
Now  chief  of  knights,  who  used,  wit|i  a  loud  voice, 
To  sell  his  own  country  shads  for  hiir^. 

Begin  Calliope,  here  you  may  dwell :  you  must  not 
Sing,  a  real  matter  is  treated :  relate  it  ye  Pierian  35 


the  faTour  of  the  emperor^  yet  lettine  v 
hioiMlf  down  to  the  low  senrility  ana 
meanness  of  a  court- jester  or  buffoon, 

S 1 .  BdcketLj  The  indigestions  and  cru- 
dities, which  are  generated  in  the  sto- 
machs of  tboee  who  feed  on  Tarious  rich 
and  luscious  dalntieSt  occasion  flatu- 
lencies, and  nauseous  eructations.  The 
poet  here,  to  express  the  more  strongly 
his  abhorrence  of  Crispinus^s  extrava- 
gant gluttony,  uses  the  word  ructirlt — 
the  dffect'for  the  cause.  See  sal.  iiL 
f53,  note. 

3S.  Chief  rfhiighit.'}  L  t.  Chief  of  Uie 
equestrian  order. 

Horace  hath  a  thought  like  this,  coo- 
eemiftg  si  low-born  slave,  who,  like  Cris- 
pinus,  had  been  advanced  to  equestrian 
dignity. 

SedSM/u$que  in  pHmU  eques 
Othonecontempto  tedet 

£pod.  Iv.l.  15,  16.    ' 
See  before,  sal  iix.  159,  and  note. 

52 — 9.  ITho  u$ed  t9  ietl,  ic,"}  Who 
used  formerly,  in  bis  flag-jacket  (L  24.) 
to  cry  fish  about  the  streets. 

37.  Shads.]  What  the  silnri  were  T 
cannot  find  certainty  defined;  but  must 
agree  that  they  were  a  small  and  cheap 
kind  offish,  taken  in  great  numbers  out 
oCtbe'  riter  Nile;  hence  the  poet  jeer- 
ingiy  s^Ies  them  municipes,  g,  d.  Cris- 
pinns's  own  countrymen.     Ainsw. 

— For  hire.']  Various  are  the  readings 
of  this  place ;  es  fhu:ta  da  merce— pacut 
de  m€r6fr«-phdria  de  merce;    but  I 


think,  with  Casaubon,  thiit  pacta  mer<» 
cede  gives  the  easiest  and  best  sense : 
it  still  exaggerates  the  wretchedness  and 
povei^  of  Crisplnus  at  his  outset  in  life, 
as  it  denotes,  that  he  not  only  got  hia 
living  by  bawling  fish  about  the  streets^ 
but  that  these  iuh  were  not  his  own,  and 
that  he  sold  them  for  the  owners,  who, 
bargained  with  him  to  pay  him  so  much 
for  his  pains— -pacta  mercede— lit«  for 
i|greed  wages  or  hire. 

34.  Ca//io;7e.]  The  mother  of  Orpheus, 
and  chief  of  the  nine  muses:  said  to  be 
the  inyentress  of  heroic  verse. 

To  heighten  the  ridicule,  Juvenal 
prefaces  his  narrative  with  a  builesque 
invocation  of  Calliope,  and  then  of  the 
rert  of  the  muses* 

-^Here  you  fnm/  dvoett.]  A  subject  of 
such  importance  requires  all  your  atten- 
tion, and  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over, 
therefore,  here  jou  may  sit  down  with 
me. 

34 — 5.  jt^ot  ting.}  Not  consider  it  qe 
•  master  of  mere  invention,  and  to  be 
treated,  as  poetical  fictions  are,  with 
flights  of  fancy :  my  theme  is  real  fact, 
therefore  non  est  cantandum,  it  is  not 
a  sulject  for  heroic  song ;  or  tibi  under- 
stood, you  are  not  to  sing — 

^egin  QUliope,  but  not  to  iMgg 

rtain  honest  truth  toe  for  our  suhfect 
bring,  DuKx. 

SS.  Beiate.]  Narrate  corresponds  with 
the  non  est  cantandum ;  q,  d,  deliver  it 
in  simple  oArratiTe. 
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Pierides.;  prosit  mtbi  vo»  dixisse  puelks. 

Cum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 

.   (Jltimus,  et  calvo  «ernret  Roma  Neroni, 
Incidit  Adriaci  «patium  admirabile  rhombi, 
Ante  domum  Veneris,  qaam  Dorica  sustinet  AncoHi 
Implevitque sinus.:  neque  enira  minor  hseserat  iU^i^ 
Quos  operit  glactes  MsBOtica,  ruptaque  tandem 
SolibuB  effundit  torpenus  ad  ostia  Ponfa, 
Uesidift  taidos,  et  longo-  frigore  pingues* 

^    Destinat  hoc  monstrum  cymbae  Unique  magister 
Pontifici  summo :  quis  aaim  proponere  taleni, 
Aut  emere  auderet  t  cum  plena  et  littora  multp 
Dektore  (brent :  dispersi  prodnus  aigs 
Inquisitores  agevent  cum  remige  nudipj 


0 
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85^6.  Pierian  mmd$»']  The  nufei 
^i^ere  called  PMridm,  trifa  Fieria,  a 
diatrictofTliesaalj,  wliere  was  a  moun- 
tain, on  wlucb  Jupiter,  In  the  form  of 
«ahepfaeni,  was  fabled  to  have  begotten 
.  them  on  Mnemoiyne.  See  Ov.  Met  tL 
114. 

86.  Letiiavailme,  j^c]  He  banten 
iSie  poets  who  gaye  the  i^fMUatioos  of 
njmphsB  and  pmUsb  to  the  nrases,  as  if 
complimenting  them  on  their  joilth  and 
chastity.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  irbole 
dt  this  inToeation  is  burlefque. 

87.  fFhennm.}  The  poet  b^ns  bis 
Bamttre,  which  he  introduces  irtth  great 
stiblimity,  in  this  and  the  following  line ; 
thus  finely  continuing  his  irony ;  And  at 
die  same  time  dating  the  ftct  in  such 
terms,  as  reflect  a  keen  jmmI  du^  aeverity 
<m  the  character  df  Domitian. 

^Tkfkuit  Flavius^  The  Flarian  fa« 
floily,  as  it  was  imperial,  began  in  Yes. 
patian,  and  ended  in  Domitian,  whocf 
monstrous  cruelties  are  here  alluded  to, 
not  only  as  fllftctfaig  the  city  of  Rome^ 
but  as  felt  to  the  utmost  c|tent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  tearing,  as  ft  were,  the 
world  to  pieces.  Semianimum,  half 
dead  under  oppression.    Metaph. 

SB.  JFas  in  bondage  fo  hcdd  Nero^}  Was 
in  bondage  and  2avery  to  the  tyrant 
Pomitian.  This  emperor  yras  bald ;  9t 
which  he  was  to  displeas(p4f  that  he 
would  not  suffer  bal4ness  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence.  He  was  called 
14ero,  as  all  the  bad  emperors  were, 
Ixom  his  cruelty.  Senrire,  implies  the 
senrtce  which  is  paid  to  a  ^rant :  pa. 
aerti  tiiat  obedience  vhicb  is  |aid  to  • 


good  prince. 

99.  There  fa^  fc]  HftThsg  related 
the  time  when,  he  now  meQtio^s  th^ 
place,  where  this  largeturbotwascanght^ 
It  was  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  near  th« 
city  df .  Awion,  which  was  built  by  a' 
peo|»1e  originally  Greeks,,  who  also  bttfll 
there  a  temple  of  Venus^  This  city 
stood  on  the  shore,  at  the  end  of  a  bay 
whicji  was  formed  by  two  promontories, 
and  made  a  curve  like  that  of  the  elbow 
when  the  arm  is  bent;  hence  It  was, 
called,  nyx0ft  the  elbow.  The  poet,  by 
being  thus  particular,  gn  if  be  were  re- 
lating an  event,  every  drcuinstanoe  of 
i^hich  was  4Dif  ^e  utmost  imporUnoe» 
enhances  the  irony. 

The  fegrsfiis^nv  w\to  fled  to  tfaispart, 
of  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius, 
were  griginaUy  from  the  Dorians,  a  pec^ 
pie  of  Achaia:  hence  Anoon  is  c^led 
Dorica;  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Pice** 
num.  Ancona  is  now  a  considerable 
city  in  I^ly,  mod  belongs  to  the  plk- 

4p.  AotoMU.]  Sustmet  does  not  barely 
mean,  thait  this  temple  ^  Venus  stood 
at  Ancon,  but  tliat  it  was  upheld  ana 
ma(ntai|ped,  in  all  its  worships,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  by  the  inhabitants* 

4U  Inta  a  neL}  Sinus,  lit.  means  the 
bosona  or  bow  of  tbf  net,  which  the  tur* 
bot  was  so  large  as  entirely  to  filL 

rr^t^S  Haserat  had  entangled  it- 
aelf)  so  as  to  stick  fast. 

4S.  rAeAf«otiCM»]TheM«otiswaa 
a  vast  lake,  which  in  the  winter  was 
ftosen  over,  and  which,  when  thawed' 
ia  wmmcr,  diwbsrged  itadf  iaib  Oif 
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Maids — let  it  avail  fne  to  have  called  ye  maids-^ 

When  now  the  last  Flavius  had  torn  the  Kaif-dead 
World,  and  Rome  was  in  bondage  to  bald  Nero, 
There  lell  a  wondrous  size  of  an  Adriatic  turbot, 
Before  the  house  of  Venu^  which  Doric  Ancon  sustains, 
]nto  a  net  and  tilled  it,  for  a  less  had  not  stuck  than  those 
Which  the  Mseotic  ice  covers,  and  at  length  broken 
Uy  the  sun,  pours  forth  at  the  entrance  of  the  dull  Pontic^ 
Slow  by  idleness,  and,  by  long  cold,  fat. 

The  master  of  the  boat  and  net  destines  this  monster 
For  the  chief  pontiff --for  who  to  offer  such  a  one  to  sale, 
Or  to  buy  it,  would  dare?  since  the  shores  too  with  many 
An  informer  might  be  full :  the  dispersed  inquisitors  of  sea«weed 
Would  immediately  contend  with  the  naked  boatman, 


40 


45 


BanBe  sea,  by  th«  Cioimeriaa  Bospho- 
rat. 

Here  rast  qtiantities  of  line  fish  were 
detained  while  the  frosts  lasted,  and  then 
came  with  the  flowing  waters  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  These 
fiali,  bj  lying  in  a  torpid  state  during 
the  winter,  grew  fat  and  bulky. 

45.  Tk€  dull  Poniic.}  So  called  ftom 
the  riowncss  of  its  tide.  This  might,  in 
part,  be  oceavoned  by  the  vast  quautf- 
tics  of  broken  ioe,  which  came  dotvn 
from  the  lake  Micotis  and  retarded  ito 


The  Euxlne^  or  Pontic  sea,  is  some- 
times called  Pontus  only.  See  Ainsw. 
Snxinus  and  Pontua. 

45.  A>/.J  Linum,  lit.  signite  flax, 
aod,  by  uietoit.  thread, '  which  is  made 
oC  flax;  but  as  nets  are  made  of  thread, 
it  frequently,  as  here,  signiftes  a  net. 
Meton.     Sm  Vjro.  Gcorg,  ii.  1.  142. 

46.  Fur  the  chief  pontiff:'}  Domitian, 
witose  title,  as  emperor,  was  Pontifex 
Summus,  or  Maxirous.  Some  think  that 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  gluttony  of  tlie  • 
pouttfik  in  general^  which  was  so  great 
as  to  be  proverbial.  The  words  glutton 
and  priest  were  ahnoat  synonymous; 
Co»na;  pondficum,  or  the  feastj  whieh 
they  made  on  public  occasions,  surpassed 
ail  others  in  luxury.  Uenoc  Iloa.  lib.  ii. 
ode  xiiL  ad  fln. 

Poniipcum  poiiore  eaniu 
Juvenal,  therefore,  may  be  understood 
to  have  selected  this  title  of  the  em- 
peror, by  way  of  equivocally  calling  him 
what  he  dunt  notpiainly  have  «xpremed, 
tkt  chifrf  of  gluttons.  Comp.  Ht.  ii  1* 
VOL.  I. 


113.  He  was  particiilarly  the  Pontifev 
Summus  of  the  college  at  Alba.  Se« 
note  on  L  60.  ad  fin. 

The  poor  fisherman,  who  had  caught 
this  monstrous  fish,  knew  full  well  the 
gluttony,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Domi* 
tian:  he  therefore  determihes  to  mak« 
a  present  of  it  to  the  emperor,  not  daring 
to  offer  it  to  sale  elsewhere,  and  know- 
ing that,  if  he  did,  nobody  would  dans 
to  buy  it;  for  both  buyer  and  seller 
would  be  in  the  utmost  danger  of  Domi* 
tian*s  resentment,  at  beuig  disappointed 
of  such  a  rarity. 

47.  Since  thif8h!oret,i-c.2  The  reign  of 
Domitian  was  famous  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  informers,  who  sat  themselves  ia 
all  places  to  get  intelligence.  Thesci 
particular  people,  who  are  mentioned 
here,  were  of^cially  placed  on  the  shore 
to  watcl)  the  landing  of  gooda,  and  to 
take  care  that  tlie  revenue  was  not  de* 
frauded.  l^iey  appear  to  have  beea 
like  that  species  cf  revenue  ofRcera 
amongst  us,  which  are  called  tide- 
waiters. 

48.  Inq^ti.nlftrsnfsea'Weed.'l  Algasig* 
nifies  A  sort  of  weed,  which  the  tides  cast 
up  and  leave  on  the  shore.  The  poet'a 
calling  these  people  algsp  inquldtores* 
denou*8  their  founding  accusations  on 
the  merest  trifles,  and  thus  oppressing 
the  public.  They  disitcrsed  tlicmselvea 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bo  avoided. 

49.  IfQuld  immediatei^  cantend,  j-c] 
They  would  immediately  take  advantage 
of  the  poor  fisherman's  forlorn  and  da- 
fenceless  condition,  to  begin  a  dispute 
with  him  about  the  fish;   and  wo\il4 
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Non  dubitaturi  rugidvum  dicere  pisceni^ 
Depastumque  diu  vivaria  Csesaris,  inde 
£lap8um,  veterem  ad  dominucn  debere  reverli. 
Si  quid  Palpluirio,  si  credimus  Armillato, 
Quicquid  conaoicuum,  pulchrummie  est  seqiiore  toU>^ 
Res  fisci  est^  ubicunque  natat.     Donabitur  ergo, 
I^e  pereat.    Jam  lethi&ro  cedente  pruinis 
Autumno,  jam  quartanam  sperantibus  eegris, 
Stridehat  deformis  hyems,  pradamque  reccntem 
Servabat;  taiuen  hie  properat,  velut  urgeat  Auster : 
Utque  lacus  suberant,  ubi,  qiianquam  dinita,  servat 
Ignem  Trojanum^  et  Vestam  «olit  Alba  minorem,, 
(miUUt  intfanti  mimtrb&turba  paruinper: 
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#«iea  itaTe  tBt  impudenee  tib  wtif,  that» 
thoufh  the  man  might  have  caught  the 
lUh,  ^et  he  had  no  right  to  it— that  it 
was  astray,  and  ought  to  return  to  the 
s%hA  owner, 

51.  Long  had ftd;  fc]  Vtyarium,  aa  has 
been  hcfofe  obserred,  denotes  a  pboe 
where  wild  beasts  or  fishes  wre  kept, 
s.paik,  a  wamn,  a  stew  or  ftihpond. 

The  monstrous  absurdity  of  what  the 
poet  supposes  these  fellows  to  advance^ 
In  order  to  prove  that  this  fish  was  the 
emperor's  property » (notwithstanding  the 
lioor  fisheman  had  caught  it  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,)>may  be  considered  as  one. 
€f  Aose  means  of  oppresston,  which 
were  made  use  of  to  distress  the  peopla* 
and  to  wrest  dieir  property,  fifom  them« 
wider  the  most  frivolous  and  groundJess 
pretences,  and  a^  the  same  tune  under 
colour  d  legal  claim. 

53.  Palpkuruts^JrmSiatu*,]  Both 
men  of  consular  dignity ;  lawyers,  and 
apies,  and  informersi  and  so  favourites 
with  Domitian. 

Here  is  another  plea  againsi  the  poor 
fisherman,  even  granting  that  the  for* 
raer  should  fail  in  tlie  proof;  namely*, 
that  the  emperor  has,  by  bis  royid 
|lier0gative»  and  as  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  a  right  to  all  fish  which  are 
Temaikd>lein  sise  or  value,  wheresoever 
caught  in  any  part  o£  tbc  sea ;  and  as 
this  turfaot  came  within  that  description, 
die  emperor  must  have  it»  and  this  on 
the  authority,  of  those  great  lawyers 
above  mentioned.  By  the  law  of  Eng** 
land,  whale  and  sturgeon  are  called 
loyal  fish,  because  they  belong  to  the 
k»g,  on  aceount  of  their  eaDaUeBifie,  aa 


part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  in  const* 
deradon  cf  bb  protecting  the  seas  Aonk 
pirates  and  robbers.  See  Slacks.  Com* 
4to.  p.  S90. 

55,  Th€rfftre  U  ahail  he^naUed^l  The 
poor  fisherman,  aware  of  all  this,  rather 
than  incur  the  danger  of  a  prosocutiois 
at  the  suit  of  the  empemr,  in  which  he 
oould  have  no  chance  but  to  lose  his  fine 
tiirbet,  and  to  be  ruined  into  Ae  baigain, 
makes  a. virtue  of  necessity,  and  there* 
fore  wisely  determines  to  carry  it  as  • 
present  to  Domitian,  who  waa*  at  thai 
time  at  Alba. 

56.  Le$iM  should  he  /ost.]  Lett  it 
should  be  seiaed,  and  tahenfirom  hinv. 
by. the  informers* 

The  boatman  USen  thaU  a  mm  premni 
make. 

And  give  the  Jhh^  -Ufare  the  sewen 
take,  0UKK. 

QcTp  it  shall  be  presented,  and  that  im- 
mediately, lest  it  should  grow  stale  and 
stink. 

56.  JOeadfyautumn^  41v;]  By  this  we.  • 
learn,  that  the  entumn»  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  was  very  unwholesome,  and  tbat» 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  quarter, 
agues  were  expected  by  persons  of  a 
weakly  and  sickly  habit,  fipero  signi* 
fies  to  expect  either  good  or  evil.  Tliia 
periphrasis  describes  the  season  in  which 
.  this  matter  happened,  that  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  weather  cold* 
the  heats  of  autumn  succeeded  by  the 
hoar-frosts,  so  that  the  fish  was  in  m> 
danger  of  being  soon  corrupted. 

59.  Yethehaaens,4i^*}  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  weetiwr  was  so  favoufnUe  for 
j^Keserti^  Uie  fish  £nm  tainting,  tbt 
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Not  doubting  to  say  that  the  fish  was  a  fugitive,  60 

And  long  hadfed  in  Csesar^s  ponds,  thence  had 

Escaped,  and  ought  to  retnrn-tojts  old  master. 

If  we  at  ail  believe  Ptdphurius,  or  Armillatus, 

Whatever  is  remarkable,  and  excellent  >in  the  whoIe<seft, 

k  a  matter  of  revenue,  wherever  it  «wims« — Tliei'efore  it  shall 

be  presented  55 

Lest  it  should  be  lost.     Deadly  autumn  vqis  now  yielding  to 
Hoar-frosts,  the  unhealthy  now  expecting  a  quartan, 
Deformed  wmter  howled,  and  the  recent  prey 
Preserved ;  yet  lie  hastens  as  if  the^outfa  wind  urged. 
And  as  soon  as  they  had  got  to  the  lakes,  where,  tho^  demo« 

lished,  Alba  60 

Pieservesthe  Triyan  4ire,  and  worships  the  lesser  Vesta, 
A  womleringxfowd,  for«  whtle,  afipoaed  him  ae  he  entered: 


poor  £sbennan*«ade  «s  madi  baate  to 
g«t  to  Oie  emperor*!  pakoe,  as  if  it  had 
baen  now  summer-time. 

€0  Hktff*}  u  e.  Tbe  fiahcnnaii^  and, 
his  compamoos  the  infimnefa,  thyy 
would  not  leave  him. 

Got  to  the  lakes.'}   The  Albanian 

lakes:  4faese  are  qK>ken.af  bj  Hor.  lib* 
if.  od.  i.1.  19,  20. 

Mb^notjrrepe  te  hcvs 
Ponet  mamtoream  tub  trabe  citrei. 
The  city  of  Alba  was  built  between 
4h€se  lakes  and  the  hills,  which.  Tor  this 
reason,  were  called  Colles  Albani; 
hence  these  lakes  were  also  called  Lacus 
Albani.  Alba  was  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Rome. 

• Tho*demolhhed,4;c]  TullusHos- 

tUins,  king  of  Home,  took  awi^v  all  the 
treasure  and  relics  which  the  IVojans 
had  placed  there  in  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
only,  out  of  a  superstitions  fear,  the  lire 
was  left),  but  he  overthrew  the  jcity. 
See  AsT.  .Un.  Hist.  toI.  xl  p.  510.  Ail 
tbe  teazles  were  spared.    lav.  1. 1. 

Tbe  Albans,  on  their  misfortunes, 
neglecting  their  -worsliip,  were  com- 
manded,  by  various  prodigies,  to  restore 
Iheir  ancient  rites,  the  chief  of  whidi 
was,  to  keep  perpetually  burning  the 
vestal  fire  which  was  brought  there  by 
iEneas,  and  his  Tk-ojans,  as  a  fatal 
pledge  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman 


Alba  Longs  was  built  by  Aseanins 
Iba  son  of  %neas,  and  cadled  Alba, 
from  tfaa  whittt  sow  which  ww  fouad  on 


the  spot.     See  Vmmq.  Mn.  in,  J9(>— K 
iEn.  viii.  4J— 8, 

Oomttian  was  at  this  time  at  Alba, 
where  he  had  instituted  a  college  vi 
.priests,  hence  called  Saeerdotea,  or 
i'ontifioea  Albani.  As  he  was  their 
rfounder  «nd  chief,  it  might  be  one 
reason  of  his  being  called  Pontifez 
Summu^  X  40.  when  al  that  plai^. 
The  occasion  of  his  being  there  at  tfanc 
•time,  may  be  gathered  from  what  Pliny 
says  in  his  epist.  to  Com.  Munatiaous, 

*'  Domitian  was  desirous  to  punish 
**  Com.  Mayimilla*  a  vestal,  by  burying 
•**  her  alive,  she  having  been  detected  in 
*'  uncbastlty;  he  went  to  Alba,  in  order 
"  to  coavoke  bis  college  of  priests,  and 
(•  there,  in  abuse  of  bis  power  as  chief* 
**  he  condemned  her  in  her  absence,  and 
<*  unheard.*'  .  See.before,  1. 12.  and  noto. 

Sujstoiiius  says,  that  Domitian  went  ~ 
every  year  to  Alba,  to  celebrate  the 
Quinquatria,  a  feast  so  called,  because 
it  lasted  five  days,  and  was  held  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva,  for  whoae  service  he 
had  also  instituted  the  Albanian  priests; 
this  might  have  occasioned  his  being  at 
Alba  at  this  time. 

61.  Thele9$er  Voita.]  So  styled,  with 
respect  to  her  temple  at  Alba,  which 
was  far  inferior  to  that  at  Rome  built  by 
Noma. 

63.  JTondering  crowd.]  A  vast  number 
^f  people  assembled  to  view  this  fine 
fich,  insomuch  tliat,  for  a  litUe  while, 
parumper,  they  obstructed  the  ^shennaii 
in  hii  way  to  the  palace. 
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Ut  cessit,  fitcilt  patuerunt  cardine  valvse : 
Gxclusi  spectant  admissa  opsonia  patres, 
Itur  ad  Atridem :  turn  Picens,  accipe,  dixit, 
Privatis  majora  fbcis ;  genialis  agatur 
Iste  dies ;  propeiu  etomachum  laxare  saginis, 
£t  tua  servatum  consume  in  stecula  rbombum : 
Ipse  capi  voluit.  *  Quid  apertius  ?  et  tamen  illi 
Surgebant  cristse:  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 
iJ'on  possit,  cum  laudatur  Dts  sequa  potestas, 
Sed  deerat  pisci  patinte  mensura :  vocantur 
Srgo  in  concilium  procefes,  quos  oderat  ille; 
In  quorum  facie  miserse,  magnseque  sedebat 
Sailor  amicitise.     Primus,  clamante  Liburno, 
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€5.  Ai  Ugnte  t00yO  ^*  «*  As  the  cnmd, 
faAving  lati&ed  their  curionty.  retired^ 
•nd  gave  way  for  him  to  pass  forward. 

«-7Ae  gatetf  ^t:.]  Valrw,  the  lai^ 
Iblding  doors  of  the  palace  are  thrown 
opeu,  and  aflbrd  a  ready  and  weltome 
entrance  to  one  who  brought  such  a  de- 
licious and  acceptable  present.  Comp. 
Hoa.  lib.  i.  od.  zzt.  1.  5,  6. 

64.  The  excluded fatkeri.']  Patres— i.  e. 
patres  conscripti,  the  senators,  whom 
Bomitian  had  commanded  to  attend 
him  at  Alba,  either  out  of  state,  or  in 
order  to  form  his  privy-council  on  state 
affairs. 

There  is  an  antithesis  here  between 
tiie  admissa  opsonia  and  the  exclu^  pa- 
tres, intimating,  that  the  senators  were 
shut  out  of  the  palace,  when  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  tlie  ftaherman  'and 
his  turbot:  these  renerable  personages 
had  only  the  privilege  of  looking  at  it 
as  it  was  carried  tlirough  the  crowd. 

Many  copies  read  expectant—^,  d. 
Tlie  senators  are  to  wait,  while  tlie  buid- 
ness  of  the  turbot  h  settled,  before  they 
can  be  admitted:  lit.  they  await  the  ad- 
mitted victuaK  See  expectant  used  in 
this  sense.     Vxrg.  ^En.  iv.  I.  134. 

Casaubon  reads  spectant,  which  seems 
to  give  the  most  natural  and  easy 
sense. 

64.  Daintu'S.']  Opsonium-ii,  signifiee 
any  victuals  eauni  with  bread,  especially 
f!sh.  AxNsw.  Gr.  ff\p99,  pmprie,  piscis. 
Hed.  So  likewise  in  S.  &  John  vi.  9. 
2v9  9-^ttftee,^  two  little  fishes.  Here  Juve- 
nal u«c3  Opsonia  for  the  rhombus. 

65,  jitrides']  So  the  poet  here  hu- 
^lou^>usly  calls  Domitian,  in  allusion  to 


Againemtian,  the  son  of  Atrens,  whose 
pride  prompted  him  to  be  styled  the 
oonmumder  over  all  the  Grecian  generals. 
Thus  Domitian  affected  the  titles  of  Dux 
ducnm,  Prinoeps  principum,  and  even 
Deus. 

-— TAf  Picenian.'}  u  e.  The  fisherman, 
who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Picenum. 

^-AcceptJ]  llius  begins  the  fisher- 
man's abject  and  fulsome  address  to  th« 
emperor,  on  presenting  the  turbot 

66.  What  it  too  great.^  tdU  greater 
than  private  fires.  Focus  is  properly  a 
fire-hearth,  by  met  fire.  Foci^  here^ 
means  the  fires  by  which  victuals  ara 
dressed,  kitchen  fires;  and  so,  by  met. 
kitchens,  q.  d.  The  turbot  wliicb  he  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  was  too  great  and 
valuable  to  be  dressed  in  any  private 
kitchen. 

67.  A$  a  festival  2  The  adj.  genialis 
signifies  cheerful,  merry,  festival;  so, 
genialis  dies,  a  day  of  festivity,  a  festi- 
val ;  such  as  was  observed  on  marriage 
or  on  blith>days:  on  thenc  latter,  they 
held  a  yearly  feast  in  honour  of  Uicir 
genius,  or  tutelar  deity,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  attend  their  birtli,  and  to  live 
and  die  with  them.  See  Pass,  sat  ii. 
1.  5.  and  note.  IVobably  the  poet  here 
means  much  tlie  same  as  Horace,  lib.  iii. 
ode  xvii.  by  gcnium  curabis  you  shall 
indulge  yourself,  make  merry, 

' — IListen  to  release,  $c.]  The  poet  here 
lashes  Domitian's  gluttony,  by  making 
the  fisherman  advise  him  to  unload,  and 
set  his  stomach  at  liberty  from  the  dain* 
ties  which  It  contained,  (which  was  usu- 
ally done  by  vomits,)  in  order  to  wh^ 
h,  and  to  make  room  fortius  turbot   S*. 
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As  it  gave  way,  the  gates  opened  with  an  easy  hinge : 

The  excluded  fathers  behold  the  admitted  dainties. 

He  comes  to  Atrides :  then  the  Picenian  said,  ^^  Accept        65 

^'  What  is  too  great  for  private  kitchens  :  let  this  day  be  passed 

^^  As  a  festival ;  hasten  to  release  your  stomach  from  its  cram- 

"  mings, 
^^  And  consume  a  turbot  reserved  for  your  age : 
*^  Itself  it  would  be  tajcen.'* — What  could  l^  plainer  i   and  yet 
His  crest  arose  :  there  is  nothing  which  of  itself  it  may  not  70 
Believe,  when  a  power  equal  to  the  gods  is  praised. 
But  there  was  wanting  a  size  of  pot  for  the  tisb  ;  therefore 
The  nobles  are  called  into  council,  whom  he  hated : 
In  the  iace  of  whom  was  sitting  tlie  paleness  of  a  miserable 
And  great  friendship.-— First,  (a  Liburniaa  crying  out*-       75 


gina  lit.  meuu  airf  meat  wherewith 
things  are  crammed  or  fatted,  and  is  well 
applied  here  to  ezpiaaa  the  emperor's 
■cufiing  and  cramming  himaelf,  bj  hia 
daily  gluttony,  like  a  beast  or  a  fowl 
that  is  put  up  to  be  fattened, 

68.  Eeaervedfw  your  age.1  As  if  Ppo- 
^dence  had  purposely  formed  and  pre- 
served this  fiih  for  the  time  of  Pomi- 
cian. 

69*  lUdfU  would  he  takenJ]  The  v^ery 
fish  itself  was  ambitious  to  be  caught  for 
the  entertainment  and  gratification  of 
your  Majesty. 

^Whut  could  be  plainer  r]  What  flat- 
tery could  be  mi»re  open,  more  palpable 
than  this?  says  Juvenal. 

70.  ffii  ereM  arojc.]  Tliis  flattery, 
«rfaicb  one  would  have  thought  too  gross 
to  be  received,  yet  pleased  Domitian,  he 
grew  proud  of  it — surgebant  crist«e.  Me  - 
taph.  taken  from  tlie  appearance  of  a 
cock  when  he  is  pleased,  and  sti-uts  and 
lets  up  his  comb. 

-^There  is  nothing,  ^c."}  u  e.  When  a 
prince  can  believe  himself  equal  in  power 
to  the  gods,  (which  was  the  case  with 
Domitian,)  no  flattery  can  be  too  gross, 
fubiome,  or  palpable  to  be  received ;  he 
will  believe  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
in  his  pnuse>  tod  grow  still  the  vainer 
for  it* 

Ur.  Bryden.  In  his  ode  called  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  has  finely  imagined  an  in- 
ilanoe  of  this,  where  Alexander  is  almost 
mad  with  pride^  at  hearing  himself  ce- 
lebrated M  thf  9fm  of  Jupiter  by  dym- 


With  ramsJi*d  eart 
The  monarch  hears; 
Auumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  s/iake  the  spheres* 
72.  JSut — a  size,  j-c]  They  had  no 
pot  capacious  enough,  in  its  dimensions^ 
to  contain  this  laige  tuibot,  so  as  to 
dress  it  whole.     Patina  is  a  pot  of  earth 
or  metal  in  which  tilings  were  boiled, 
and  brought  to  table  in  their  broth* 

AiNSW. 

73*  The  nobles*}  Procerea— the  seii»> 
tors — called  patres,  1.  64. 

-—Are  called  into  council  j  To  delibe- 
rate on  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  mo* 
mentous  business. 

—  fTAom  fie  hated,'}  From  a  conscioua- 
ness  of  his  being  dreaded  and  hated  by 
them. 

74.  TIte  paleness*}  AVe  have  here  a 
striking  representation  of  a  tyrant,  who, 
conscious  that  he  must  be  hated  by  all 
about  him,  hates  them,  and  they,  know* 
ing  his  capricious  cruelty,  never  approach 
him  without  horror  and  dread,  lest  they 
should  say  or  do  something,  however  un- 
designedly, which  may  cost  them  their 
lives.     Comp.  1.  86—88. 

75.  A  hbumian.}  Some  have  observed 
that  tlie  Romans  made  ciiers  of  the  Li- 
burnians,  a  remarkable  lusty  and  stout 
race  of  men,  (see  saL  iii.  S40. )  because 
their  voices  were  very  loud  and  strong. 
Others  take  Libumus  here  for  the  pro- 
per name  of  some  particular  tnan  whff 
had  ti^fi  office  of  crier* 
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CmrUe,  jam  sedit,  rapid  properabat  abollft 
Pegasus  attonitse  positvs  modo  villtcus  urbi : 
Anne  aliud  tunc  Prsefecti  ?  quenim  optimus,  atque 
inlerpres  legum  sanctis^mus ;  omnia  quanquam 
Temp6ribus  diris  tractanda  putabat  tnerrai 
JustitiS.     Venil  et  Crispi  jucunda  "senectus, 
Cujus  erant  mures^  qualis  fkcundta,  mite 
f  ngesium.    Maria,  ac  ierrafl,  populosque  regeitiri 
^Quis  comes  utilior,  si  clade  et  pestesub  ilia 
Saevitiam  damnare,  et  honestum  aflerre  Hceret 
Consilium  i  sed  qtiid  Tiolentios  aure  tyranni, 
Cnm  quo  de  nimbis,  aut  aestibus,  aut  pluviose 
Vere  locuttiri  fatum  pendebat  amici  ? 
Ille  igitur  nunquam  direcit  biachis  contra 
^orrentem  :  Jiec^civis  erat,  qui  libera  posset 
Verba  animi  proferre,  et  vkam  impendere  vero. 
Sic  mi^tas  byemes,  atque  octogesima  vidit 
Solstitia :  his  armis,  illd  quoque  tutue  in  ault* 
Proximus  gu8defii.propefia)at  Acilius  aeri. 


SO 
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f &]  •*  Mdse  1i8it«,  iMe  no 
^time;  ^he  atop«ror  ht»  alrMidy  taken 
^'his  wat  at  the  councQ^table— don^ 
^wuke  him  w«it.^ 

'^fFkk  a  snateked-up  gownJ]  AbMfai 
JierB  signifies  a  seoator's  robe.  In  sat, 
•ad*  1 1 5.  it  signifies  a  philosopher's  gown« 
On  hearing  the  summons,  ho  caaght  ap 
iib  robe  in  a  rielent  hnrrj,  and  huddled 
-it  on,  and  awa j  he  went. 

This  X'egasus  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
<who  had  been  appointed  prarfect  or  go- 
vernor of  the  citj  of  Rome.  Jurenal 
«a]ls  him  ^licus,  or  baUiff,  as  if  Rome, 
by  Domittan's  tyranny,  had  "so  far  lo«t 
its  liberty  and  prmleges,  that  it  was  now 
«io  "better  than  an  insignificant  village, 
flnd  its  officers  had  no  more  -power  or 
idigoity  dian  a  country  bailiff;  a  littte 
paltry  offioer  oter  a  smaH  district, 

Tlie  prspfeetus  urbis  (says  KsuwRT* 
Ant.  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  Ct  13.)  was  a  sort  of 
mayor  of  the  city,  created  by  Augustus, 
l>y  the  advice  of  his  favourite  MaBcenas, 
upon  whom  at  first  he  conferred  the  new 
honour.  He  was  to  precede  all  other  city 
tnagistrates,  hadng  power  to  receive  ap- 
fieals  from  the  infterior  courts,  and.  to 
decide  almost  all  caiiaes  within  the  limits 
«f  Rome,  -or  one  hundred  miles  round. 
Before  this,  there  wassometimea  a  prsB« 
iectus  urbis  created,  whan  the  lEingSy  or 


the  greater  ofllcen,  were  abeent  Yrom  the 
cify,  to  admini&ter  justice  In  their  room. 

Bnt  there  was  an  end  of  all  this,  their 
hands  were  now  tied  up,  their  power  And 
consequence  were  no  «>ore;  Domltiaa 
had  taken  every  thing  into  his  own 
hands,  and  no  officer  St  the  city  could 
act  farther  ihan  the  emperor  deigned  to 
permit,  who  kept  the  whole  city  in  the 
utmost  tei'ror  and  astonishmout  at  his 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

78.  Of  whom,  f c  J  This  Ptogasos  was  an 
CKCclleot  magistrate,  the  best  of  any  that 
had  filled  that  office :  most  conscientious 
and  faithful  in  his  administration  of  jus. 
tice ;  never  straining  the  lawsto  oppress 
the  .people,  but  expounding  them  fairly 
and  honestly. 

80 — I.  WUh Mnarmcd  jusHee,]'  Such 
was  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Doml- 
tian,  that  even  Pegasus  that  good  and 
upright  magistrate,  was  deterred  from 
the  exact  and  punctual  administration 
of  justice;  every  thing  being  now  go- 
verned as  the  emperor  pleased;  so  that 
the  laws  had  not  their  force ;  nor  dared 
the  judges  execute  them*  but  according 
to  the  will  of  tlie  emperor  ;  juatice  was 
disarmed  of  ite  powers. 

81.  CHtpusJ]  Vlbius  CHspus,  wb<^ 
when  one  asked  him  if  any  body  was 
with  Canar?  aaawered,  •<Noc  evem  a 
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^^Rim^— he  is  already  8eated'/'>  ,mih  a  snatcbed-up  gowir, 

hastened 
Pqgasus,  lately  appointed  bailiff  to  the  astonished' city-^ 
Were  the  Prefects  then  any  tiling  else?— of  whom,  [he  wasj^ 

the  best,  and 
Most  upright  interpreter  of  la  wa ;  tUo^  all  things., 
In  direful  times^  he  thought  were  to  be  man^gea  wkh  unarxned 
Justice.    The  pleasant  bid  age  orCrispus  also  cam^,.  8fr 

Whose  manners  were^  as  his  eloquence,  a  gentle 
Dispooition :  to  one  go«ernin|[  seas,  and  lands,  aod  people, 
Who  a  more  useful  companion^  i^  under  thai  slaughter  and 

pestilence, 
It  were  permitted  to  condemn  cruelty,  and  to- give  honest      85 
Counsel  ?.  But  what  is  more  violent  liian  tlie  eac  of  a  tyrant,. 
With  whom  the  fate  of  a?  friend*,  wbosliould  speak  of  abowen^ 
Or  heats,  or  of  a  rainy  spring,  depended  T 
He  therefore  never  dieected  his  anus  against 
The  torrent :  nor  was  he  a  citisen,.  who*  oouM  uttey  '    90 

The  free  words  of  his  mind,  and  spend  his  life  for  the  truth*. 
Thus  he  saw  many  wintersy  and  the  eightieth 
Solstices :  with  these  arms,  safe  also  in  Uiat  oourt». 
Next^  of  the  same  age,,  hurried  AcUiu» 


•Hlj.**  Domitiaii,  at  die  beginning  of 
bis  nign,  uied  to  amuse  himself  with 
catdiiiig  aSes,  and  ttichingtiiem  through 
with  a  sharp  poilHed  instrument.  A 
sure  preage  of  his  future  cruelties. 

SS->3.  ^  gentle  dt^ositimJ}  He  was 
a»  nm&rkable  for  sweetness  of  temper,  as 
lor  his  e]o(|uen€e>  pleasantry,  and  gpod 
nature.  Comp.  Hoa*  lih.  ii.  sat.  i.  1.  72. 
Ktis  ss|»ientia  hmU, 

84.  Wkoawtort  uuflU  companion.]  The 
meaning  is,  who  could  have  been  a  more 
salutary  friend  and  companion,  as  well 
as  eouDsellor,  to  the  emperor,  if  he  had 
dased  to  have  spoken  his  mind»  to  have 
reprobated  the  eruelty  of  the  emperor*^ 
proceedinga^  and  to  hare  giren  his  ad- 
vice to  A  srum>  who,  like  sH'ord  and  pes- 
tilence,  destroyed  all  that  he  took  a  dis- 
liketo. 

86.  fThat  is  more  violent,  ^c,J  Ifore 
rebellious  agaiait  the  dictates  of  honest 
truth — more  impatient  of  advice— nioro 
apt  to  imbibe  the  most  faul  preju- 
dices* 

87.  S^peak  qf  showen^  {-c]  Such  was 
^e  capriciousness  and  cruelty  of  Domi- 
tiaoj  t^  H  was  unaaft  for  hia  fri«idtto 


oonrevse  with  him,  even  on  tile  most  tm- 
different  subjects,  such  as  the  weatheiv 
and  the  like :  the  least  word  misundier- 
stood,  or  taken  ill,  might  cost  a  man  hi» 
life,  though  to  tliat  moment  ha  had  bee9 
r^arded  as  a  friend. 

81>.  Never  lUrectedr  ^Gi}  Merer  at* 
tempted  to  swim  against  the  stream^  a» 
we  say.  He  knew  rAm  emperor  too  well 
ever  to  venture  an  eppositiou  to  his  will 
and  pleasure. 

9i.  Siiend  hie  Vfc,  4bft]  Cnspve  waa"' 
not  one  of  those  citiaens  who  dared  to» 
say  ^nhsx  he  tliought ;  or  to  haaard  his 
life  in  the  causa  of  truth,  by  speaking  hia^ 
mind« 

92— S  E^Mkth  soi$tiee»,J  Highly  sol- 
slices  of  winter  and  summer;  ».e.  he- 
was  new  eighty  years  of  age. 

93,  ITtth  these  arms,  $c.]  Thtxs  armed 
with  prudence  and  caution,  be  had  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  even  in  the  court  of 
Domitiaad.  where  the  least  offence  or 
prejudice  would  long  since  have  taken 
him  off. 

94*  Acilius.']  Glcbrio,  a  senator  of 
i^D^ular  prudoice  and  fidelity* 
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Cum  juvene  indigno,  quern  mors  tam  saeva  manerei^    .         95 

Et  domini  gladiis  jam  festinata  :  sed  olim 

Prodigio  par  est  in  nobilitate  senectus : 

Unde  Ht,  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse  gigantum. 

Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero,  quod  cominus  ursos 

Figebat  iNumidfis,  Alband  nudus  areni  100 

Venator  :  quis  enim  jam  non  intelligat  artcs 

Patricias?  quis priscum  illud  miretur  acumen 

Brute,  tuum  ?  facile  est  barbato  imponere  regi. 

Nee  melior  vultu,  quamvis  ignobilis  ibat 

Kubrius,  o&nsa?  veteris  reus,  atque  tacendae ;  105 

£t  tamen  improbior  satiram  scribente  cinsedo. 

Montani  quoque  venter  adest,  abdomine  tardus  : 

Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo  ; 

Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera :  savior  illo 


r  95.  With  a  youth,  j-c]  DomidiUj  the 
•on  of  Adlius,  came  wiUi  bis  fa^er; 
but  both  of  them  were  soon  after  charged 
with  design^  against  the  emperor,  aod 
were  coDdemnni  to  death.  The  father's 
sentence  was  changed  into  banishment, 
the  more  to  griere  him  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  son's  deatli. 

-^  Unworthy.'}  Not  deserving  tttat  so 
cruel  a  death  should  await  him. 

Tliis  unhappy  young  mani  to  sarc  his 
life,  affected  madness,  and  fought  naked 
witli  wild  beasts  in  tlie  amphitheatre  at 
Alba,  where  Domitiax^  every  year  cele- 
brated games  in  honour  of  Minerva,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  he  put 
I)omitius  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 
See  1.  99,  100. 

96.  The  swords.l  Gladiis,  in  the  plur. 
either  by  syn.  for  gladio,  sing,  or  per* 
haps  to  signify  the  various  metluids  of 
torture  and  death  used  by  tli^  emperor. 

96.  0/ the  tyrant.]  Domini,  lit.  of  the 
lord,  t.  e.  the  emperor  Domitian,  who 
thus  lorded  it  over  tlie  lives  of  his  sub- 
j?ctft. 

97.  outage  in  nobility. }  g.  d.  From  the 
days  of  Nero,  till  tliis  hour,  it  has  been 
^e  practice  to  cut  off  the  uobility,  when 
the  croperor*s  jealousy,  fear,  or  hatred* 
ipclined  him  so  to  do;  insomuch  that 
tp  fee  1^  poblcman  live  to  pld  age,  is 
aomvthing  like  a  prodigy ;  and  indeed 
t|iis  has  long  bcpn  the  pai>e. 

98.  Of  ^he  giant 9.2  These  fabulous 
beings  were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of 
Titan  and  Ttttos.   These  sons  of  £arUi 


were  of  a  gigantic  siae,  and  said  to  rebel 
and  fight  against  Jupiter.  See  Ot.  Met* 
lib.  L  fab.  vi. 

q.  d.  Since  to  be  bom  noble  is  to  very 
dangerous,  I  had  much  rather,  like 
these  Terra?  filii,  daim  no  higher  kin- 
dred than  my  parent  earth,  and,  though 
not  in  sixe,  yet  as  to  origin,  be  a  brother 
of  theirs,  than  be  descended  from  the 
highest  families  among  our  nobility 

101.  If  ho  cannot  now,  ^c]  Who  is 
Ignorant  of  tlie  arts  of  the  nobility, 
either  to  win  the  emperor's  favour,  or  to 
avoid  bis  dislike,  or  to  escspe  the  effccta 
of  his  displeasure?  these  are  known  to 
every  body,  therefore  h  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  they  are  unknown  to  the 
emperor ;  hence  poor  Oomitius  roiscar-* 
ried  in  his  stratagem*  See  note  on  1. 
95. 

Domitisn  could  perceive,  yet  could 
swallow  down  the  grp&sest  flattery,  and 
thus  far  deceive  himself,  (comp.  1.  70  ) 
yet  no  shift,  or  trick,  to  avoid  his  de- 
structive purposes  could  ever  deceive 
him. 

102.  Ifho  can  wonder,  Jp]  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  saved  his  life  by  affecting 
to  play  the  fool  in  the  court  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  when  many  of  the  nobility 
were  destroyed,  and,  among  the  rest, 
tlie  brother  of  Brutus.  Hence  he  took 
the  surname  of  Brutus,  which  signifies 
senseless,  void  of  reason. 

y.  d.  This  old  piece  of  policy  would  not 
be  surprising  noWi  it  would  be  looke4 
upon  but  as  a  s(udtow  devioe;  fhcfe# 
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With  a  youth  unworthy,  whom  so  crael  a  death  should  await, 

And  now  hastened  by  the  swords  of  the  tyrant :  but  long  sfirice 

Old  age  in  nobiUty  is  equal  io  a  prodigy : 

Hence  it  is,  that  I  had  rather  be  a  little  brother  of  ttVe  giants. 

Therefore  it  nothing  availed  the  wretch  that  he  pierced 

Numidian  bears  in  close  fight,  a  naked  hunter  in  the  Alban 

Theatre :  for  who  cannot  now  understand  the  arts  101 

Of  the  nobles  ?  who  can  wonder  at  that  old  subtlety  of  thine, 

O  Brutus  ?  It  is  easy  to  impose  on  a  bearded  king. 

Nor  better  in  countenance,  tho*  ignoble,  went 

Rubrius,  guilty  of  an  old  crime,  and  ever  to  be  fcept  in  silence : 

And  yet  more  wicked  than  the  pathic  writing  satire.  106 

The  belly  of  Montanus  too  is  present,  slow  irom  his  paunch : 

And  Crispinus  sweating  with  morning  perfume : 

Two  funeials  scarcely  smell  so  much.    Pompeius  too. 


lore,  liowevw  it  might  sacoee^  in  Chose 
days  of  ancient  simplicity,  we  find  it 
woald  not  do  now,  as  the  wretched  Do-» 
Qiitius  sadly  experienced. 

103.  On  a  bearded  king.}  Alluding  to 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  when 
Rom^  was  governed  by  kings,  who,  as 
ireU  as  their  people,  wore  their  beards ; 
ipr  shaviBg  and  cutting  the  beard  were 
not  IB  fashion  till  later  times.  Barba- 
tns  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  term  for 
simple,  old-fa^ioned.     See  Ainsw. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  long  before  the 
days  of  Brutus,  we  have  an  instance  of 
a  like  device,  by  which  David  saved 
himself  at  the  court  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath.     I  8vn.  j,xl  10^15. 

104.  ^or  heller 4n  countenance.2  He 
looked  ^5  dismal  as  the  rest      See  1. 74. 

— Tho*  ignoble,']  Though  he  was  of 
plebeian  extraction,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  set  up  as  a  mark  for  Domitian*s 
envy  and  suspicions,  as  the  nobles  were, 
yet  he  well  knew  that  no  rank  or  degree 
was  safe :  as  non^  were  above,  so  none 
were  below  his  diapl^jisure  4pd  resent- 
tamiu 

105.  GuUly^^cJ]  What  this  offence 
was  IS  not  said  particularly ;  however, 
its  Dot  being  to  be  named,  must  make  us 
suppose  it  something  very  horrible ;  or 
cl)at  it  was  some  offence  against  thie 
emperor,  which  was  kept  secret. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  i( 
tQ  have  been  debauching  .^ulia,  Domi- 
tiaols  wife. 

i06.  A^dyet  m^e  wicked,  j;c.]  More 
lewd,  aoore  Bbuidoned,  than  even  that 

vol.  I. 


unnatural  wretch,  the  etnperor  Nero,^ 
who,  though  himself  a  monster  of  lewd^ 
ness,  yet  wrote  a  satire  against  Quintaa- 
nus,  in  which  he  censures  him  severe^, 
for  the  very  abominations  which  Nero 
himself  was  guilty  o£  See  Ainsvw 
Improbus,  No.  7. 

107.  The  beUy,  ^c]  As  if  his  belly 
•  were  the  most  important  thing  belonging 

to  him,  it,  rather  than  himself,  is  said  ta 
be  present  This  Montanus  was  som^ 
corpulent  glutton,  iat  and  un wieldly. 

108.  Critpinta,^  ^c,X  Here  we  find 
Cri^inus  brought  forward  fi^ain,  voca* 
tus  ad  partes.     See  h  I  and  S{. 

— JVUk  fnoming  perfume '}  The  amo* 
mum  was  a  shrub  which  the  Easterns 
used  in  embalming.  Of  this  a  fin« 
perfumed  ointment  was  made,  with 
which  Crispinus  is  described  as  anoint-* 
ing  himself  early  in  a  morning,  and  ia 
^uch  profusion,  as  that  he  seemed  to 
sweat  it  out  of  his  pores.  - 

Some  think  that  the  word  matutino 
here  «l!udes  to  the  par(  of  the  world 
from  whence  the  amomum  came,  i  e» 
tb9  East;,  where  the  sun  first  arises :  but 
I  find  no  example  of  such  a  use  of  tho 
wprd* 

109.  Twofuneralst  4fC.]  Crispinus  had 
a^  much  perfume  about  l}lin  ^  would 
have  served  to  anoint  two  corpses  for 
burial.  It  was  a  cwt^tom  among  the 
ancients  to  anoint  the  bodies  of  persons 
wlio  died  with  sweet  ointments.  Se^ 
Matt.  xzvi.  X2.  This  custom,  among 
others,  was  derived  from  the  Eastema 
to  the  Romftiis, 
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Pompeius  tenui  jugulos  aperire  pusurro :  1 10 

Ec,  qui  vulturibas  servabat  viscera  Dacis^ 

Fuscus,  marmoret  meditatus  prselia  viUt : 

£t  cum  mortifero  prudens  Veiento  CatuUo^ 

0ui  nunquam  visse  flagrabat  amore  puell®,  1^4 

Grande,  et  conspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore  mQnstrum  t 

Caecus  adulator,  dirusque  a  ponte  satellefl, 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 

Blandaque  devexse  jactaret  basia  rhedae. 

Nemo  magis  rhombum  atupuit :  nam  plurima  dixit 

In  IsBVum  conversus :  at  illi  de^Ltra  jaqebat  ISO 

Bellua :  sic  pugnas  Cilicis  laudabat,  et  ictus, 

£t  pegmay  et  pueros  indead  velaria  raptos. 

Non  cedit  Veiento,  sed  ut  fanaticus  oestro 

Percussus,  Bellona,  tuo  divinat ;  et  ingens 

Omen  babes,  inquit,  magni  clarique  triumph! :  135 

Begem  aliquem  capies^  aut  de  temone  Brilanno 


1 10.  Than  him  more  erudt  j>c.]  Rnn- 
peius  was  another  of  this  assembly,  more 
cruel  than  Crispinus,  in  getting  people 
put  to  death,  by  the  secret  accusations 
trhich  he  whispered  against  them  into 
the  emperor*s  ear, 

111.  Fuscutf  who  was  preserving,  41-c.} 
Cornelius  Fuscns  was  sent  by  Domitian 
general  agdnst  the  Dacians,  where  his 
way  and  himself  were  lost,  and  became 
food  for  the  birds  of  prey. 

112.  MeditaUd  iuars,  ^c]  An  irony, 
Alluding  to  his  being  sent  to  command> 
without  having  any  other  ideas  of  war, 
than  he  conceived  amid  the  sloth  and 
luxury  of  his  sumptuous  villa. 

113.  Prudent  Veiento.^  SeesaUiil. 
185.  'Hie  poet  gives  Veiento  the  epi- 
thet of  prudent,  from  his  knowing  how 
to  conduct  himself  wisely,  with  regard 
to  the  cmpej-oi-j  so  as  not  to  risk  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  from  his  knowing  when, 
and  how,  to  flatter  to  the  best  advantage. 
See  1.  123. 

— Veadli/  CattUlus^l  ^  called  from 
his  causing  the  death  of  many  by  secret 
accusations.  He  was  raisedl>y  Domitian 
from  becTf^ing  at  the  foot  of  the  Aricine 
bUK  in  the  Via  Appia,  to  be  a  minister 
cf  state. 

114.  iriio  }mm*d,  ^eJ]  Catullus  was 
blind,  but  his  lust  was  so  great,  that  he 
could  not  hear  a  woman  mentioned  with- 
out raging  with  desire.  Or  perhaps 
tills  alludes  to  some  particular  mi&tresi 


which  he  kept,  and  was  rery  fond  of. 

115.  In  our  times,  j«.]  He  waa  so 
wicked,  as,  even  in  the  most  degenerate 
times,  to  appear  a  monster  of  Iniquity. 

116.  J  blind  Jiaiterer.]  As  he  could 
admire  a  woman  without  seeing  her,  so 
he  could  ^tter  men  whom  he  never 
saw ;  rather  thau  fail,  he  would  flatter 
at  a  venture.     • 

—^  dire  attendant,  ^c.']  There  was  a 
bridge  in  the  Appian  way,  which  was  a 
noted  stand  for  beggars.  From  being 
a  beggar  at  this  bridge,  he  was  taken  td 
be  an  attendant  on  the  emperor;  and  a 
most  direful  one  he  was,  for  he  ruined 
and  destroyedmany  by  secret  accusations. 

117.  tf^orlhif  thai  he  should  beg*]  Hiis* 
he  might  be  allowed  to  deserve,  as  tlie 
only  thing  he  was  fit  for.  See  note  2, 
on  1.113. 

— Aricitiian  aades.}  Axes*— by  nyn.  for 
currus  or  rhedas— t.  e,  the  carrragea 
which  passed  along  towards  or  from 
Arlcia,  a  town  in  the  Appian  way,  about 
ten  miles  from  Home,  a  very  public  road* 
and  much  frequented ;  so  very  oppor- 
tune for  beggars.  See  Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat. 
vi.  1.  1.     Hod.  la  Ricca. 

118.  Throw  kind  kisstrs.]  Kissing  his 
hand,  and  throwing  it  from  his  mouth 
towards  the  passengers  in  the  carriagea* 
as  if  he  tlirew  them  kis$es,  by  way  of 
soothing  them  into  stopping,  and  giving 
him  alms.    See  sat.  iii.  L  106,  and  note. 

«*rAe  dcicending  carriige-J    Arida 
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Than  him  more  cruel  to  cut  throats  with  a  gentle  whisper.  110 

And  Fuscus,  who  was  preserving  his  bowels  for  the  Datian 

Vultures,  having  meditated  wars  in  his  marble  villa.    . 

And  prudent  Veiento,  with  deadly^CatuUus, 

Who  burn'-d  with  the  love  of  a  girl  never  seen  ; 

A  great,  and  aIso»  in  our  times,  a  conspicuous  monster !         115 

A  olind  flatterer,  a  dire  attendant  from  the  bridge, 

Worthy  tliat  he  should  beg  at  the  Aricinian  axles, 

And  throw  kind  kisses  to  the  descending  carriage. 

Nobody  more  wondered  at  the  turbot :  for  he  said  many  things 

Turned  to  the  left,  but  on  his  right  hand  lay  ISO 

The  fish :  thtis  he  praised  the  battles  and  strokes  of  the  Cilician, 

And  the  machine,  and  the  boys  snatched  up  to  the  coverings^ 

Vciento  does  not  yield  i  but  as  a  fanatic  stung  with  thy  gad-fly, 

O  Beilona,  divines,  and  says,  *^  A  great  omen 

'^  Vou  have,  of  a  great  and  illustrious  triumph  ;  135 

^'  You  will  take  some  king,  or  from  a  British  chariot 


WIS  bant  OD  the  top  of  an  high  bill, 
which  the  carriages  descended  in  tlielr 
way  to  RMne;  this  seems  to  be  the 
neaniog  ofde^eice.  See  Aiksv.  De-* 
teuiSi«--uin.  From  de  and  reho,  9.  <f. 
Deomim  yehhur, 

119.  Nohody  more  wanOtted^J  That  19, 
nobod  J  pretended  more  to  do  so,  out  of 
Battery,  to  Pomitian,  for  as  for  the  fish, 
which  Juvenal  here  calli  bellua,  (speak- 
log  of  it  as  of  a  great  beast,)  he  could 
not  see  it,  bat  turned  the  wrong  way 
from  it,  and  was  Tery  loud  in  its  praises: 
just  as  he  used  to  flatter  Domitian,  by 
praisiDg  the  fencers  at  the  games  he 
gave,  and  the  machinery  at  tlie  theatre, 
when  it  was  not  posable  for  him  to  see 
what  was  going  forward.  Juvenal  might 
well  call  him,  1.  116,  c«cu8  adulator. 

181.  The  Cilkian,}  Some  famous  gHu 
diaior,  or  feneer  from  Cilicia,  who,  pro- 
bably, was  a  favourite  of  Domitian.  ' 

lt2«  The  machine,'}  Pegina,  (from 
Ct.  cFtyfvfAi^  figo)  a  sort  of  wooden  ma> 
cUne  used  in  scenical  representations, 
which  was  so  contrived  as  to  raise  itself 
to  a  great  height :  boys  were  placed  upon 
it,  and  on  a  sudden  carried  up  to  the  top 
of  the  theatre. 

— TAe coverrngs'i  Velaria— were sail- 
cl^tths,  ekiended  over  the  top  of  the  thea- 
tre, to  keep  out  the  weather.  AxTfsw. 

Ids.  P^eiento.2  \fe  read  of  him,  sat, 
iL  i*  ld5»  a»  observing  great  silence  to- 


wards those  who  wera  his  inferiors ;  bat 
here  we  find  him  very  lavuh  of  hia 
tongue  when  he  is  flattering  the  em- 
peror.    See  1.  115. 

-^Does  not  yield,]  Is  not  behind  hand 
to  the  others  in  flattery,  not  even  to 
blind  Catullus  who  spoke  last. 

124.  0  Bdlona,]  The  supposed  sister 
of  Mars ;  she  was  fabled  to  preside  over 
war :  Viao.  J£n.  viii.  1.  703.  describes 
her  with  a  bloody  scourge.  Her  priests, 
in  the  celebration  of  her  feasts,  used  to 
cut  themselves,  and  dance  about  as  if 
tliey  were  mad,  pretending  also  to  di- 
vine or  prophesy  future  events* 

Oestrus  signifies  a  sort  of  fly,  which  we 
call  a  gadfly;  in  the  summer  time  it 
bites  or  stings  cattle,  so  as  to  make  them 
run  about  as  if  they  were  mad.  See 
VtBQ..G«iiL  1.146—53.  By  meton. 
inspired  fury  of  any  kind.  Hence  our 
poet  humourously  calls  tlie  spirit  which 
inspired  the  priests  of  Beilona  by  this 
name.    For  fanacticus,  see  sat.  ii.  1. 1 1 2. 

— Z>»U7ie£.]  In  flattery  to  Domitian,  he 
treats  tlie  event  of  the  turbot  as  some- 
thing omuious,  as  if,  the  taking  it  pre- 
dicted some  signal  and  glorious  victor}', 
the  taking  some  monarch  prisoner — ^per- 
haps Arviragus,  then  king  of  the  Britons^ 
with  whom  Domitian  was  at  war,  might 
be  prefigured,  as  falling  wounded  from 
his  chariot  into  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror. 
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Excidet  Arviragus  :  peregrina  est  bellua,  cernia 

Erectas  in  terga  sudes  ?  hoc  defuit  unum 

Fabricio,  patriani  ut  rhombi  memomret,  et  annos» 

Quidnam  igitur  censes?  conciditur?  absit  ab  illo  ISO 

Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus-ait;  testa  alta  paretiir^ 

Qi]«e  tenui  muro  spatiosum  colligat  orbem. 

Debetur  magnus  paiiiue  subitusque  Prometheus  : 

Argillacn,  atquerotam  citius  propecate  :  sed  ex  hoc 

Tempore  jam,  Caesar^  figuli  tua  castra  sequantur.  135 

Vick  digna  viro  sententia:  noverat  ille 

Ldixuriam  imperii  veterem,  noctesque  Neronis 

Jam  medias,  aliamque  famem,  cum  pulmo  Falerna 

Arderet :  nuUi  major  fuit  usus  edendi 

Tempestate  mea.    Circaeis  nata  fbrent,  an  140 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo- 

Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu ; 

Et  semel  aspect!  Itttus  dicebat  echini. 

Sur^itur,  ^t  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 
Conciho,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem  H5 


127.  It  foreign  J  Therefore  detx)tes 
■ome  foreign  conquest. 

128.  Spears,  j>c.]  Sudes  properly  sig- 
nlfies  a  stake,  a  pile  driven  into  the 
ground  in  fbrtifecatious ;  also  a  spear 
barbed  with  iron.  Hence  xttrttj^Afixm, 
the  fin  of  a  fish.     Aivsw. 

q,  d.  Do  you  petceiw  his  sharp  fins 
rising  on  his  back ;  they  look  like  so 
many  spears,  and  portend  and  signify 
the  spears  which  you  shall  stick  in  tlM 
backs  of  vanquished  foes. 

129.  FabridusJ]  i.  e.  Fabricins  Vei- 
•Dto.  ^He  was  so  diffuse  in  his  ha- 
rangue, that  ki  short,  there  wanted  no- 
thing but  his  telling  wfaere  it  was  bred, 
and  bow  old  it  was,  to  complete  and  es- 
tablish his  prophetic  history  of  the  fish. 

150.  IFhat  tbinkesi  thou  tfien  f  ^-c] 
The-words  of  Domitian,  who  puts  the 
original  question  for  which  he  assembled 
thi^  senators,  1.  72.  vis.  as  no  pot 
\could  be  got  large  enough  to  dress  the 
flirbot  in^  that  they  should  advise  what 
was  to  be  done;  this  they  had  said  no- 
thing about;  therefore  Domitiaa  asks, 
if  it  should  be  cut  in  pieces. 

131.  ^ontontM.]  The  glutton  «  See  L 
107.  He  concludes  the  debate  with  ex- 
pressing a  dislike  of  disfiguring  this  noble 
fish,  by  dividing  itj  and,  at  the 


time>  by  flattering  the  tmpttror,  aiidfa&« 
ing  his  vanity. 

'—Let  a  deep  poQ  Testa  signifies  a^ 
pot,  or  pan,  xnade  of  clay.  He  advtsea 
that  such  a  one  be  immediately  made^ 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  hold  the  fish 
within  its  thinclrcumference,  (tenui  mu- 
ro:)  by  this  means  the  fish  will  be  pre- 
served entire,  as  in  such  a  pot  it  might 
be  dressed  whole. 

1S3.  Prometheus,  jrcj  The  poets, 
feigned  him  to  have  formed  men  of  clay^. 
and  to  have  put  lifie  into  them  by  fiie 
stolen  from  heaven*  Juvenal  humoiuw 
ously  represents  Montanus  aacalling  for 
Prometheus  himself,  as  it  were,  instantly 
to  fashion  a  pot  on  so  great  an  occasion* 
when  so  noble  a  fish  was  to  be  dressed^, 
and  that  for  so  great  a  prince. 

134.  Hasten.']  That  the  fish  may  not 
be  spoiled  before  it  can  be  dressed. 

^  The  clay  and  the  v^eel.J  Clay  is  th», 
OMterial,  and  a  wheel,  which  h  solid« 
and  turns  horisontally,  the  engine  on 
which  the  potter  makes  his  wate.  This 
was  very  andent.     Jer.  xviii.  5. 

135.  Let  potters/oilm,  ic]  This  is  a 
most  ludicrous  idea,  and  seems  to  carrj 
with  it  a  very  sharp  irony  on  Domitian,, 
for  having  called  his  Council  together 
on  such  a  tubjea  ai  this^  bttt|  homm. 
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^^  Arviragus  will  fall :  the  fish  is  fbrei^ ;  do  you  perceive 

"  Tlie  spears  erect  on  his  back  ?"     This  one  thing  was  wanting; 

To  Fabricius,  that  be  should  tell  the  country  of  the  turbot, 

and  its  age. 
"What  thinkest  thou  then?— Must  it  be  cut?"    Far  from 

"it  be 
"  This  di^race,"  says  Montanus :  "  let  a  deep  pot  be  prepared^ 
"Which,  with  its  thin  wall,  may  collect  the  spacious  orb. 
*^  A  great  and  sudden  Prometheus  is  due  to-  the  dish : 
"  Hasten  quickly  the  clay,  and  the  wheel :  but  now»  &om  this 
"Time,  Caesar,  let  potters Jbllow  your  camps/'  13& 

The  opinion,  worthy  the  man,  prevailed  :  he  had  known 
The  Old  luxury  of  tne  empire,  and  the  nights  of  Nero 
Now  half  spent),  and  another  hunger^  when  the  lung^  widi 

Falerniaa 
Burned :  none  had  a  greater  experience  in  eating 
In  my  time.    Whether  oysters  were  bred  at  Circeei,  or        140 
At  the  Lucrine  rock,  or  sent  forth  from  the  Rutupian  bottom^ 
He  knew  well  to  discover  at  the  first  bite ; 
And  told  the  shore  of  a  sea-urchin  once  looked  at. 
They  rise — and  the  senators  are  commanded  to  depart  from 
the  dismissed 
Council^  whom  the  great  general  into  the  Alban  tower         145 


ever  it  might  be  flOeMit,  the  known  ghit- 
tony  of  Montaaiu,  which  is  described,  1. 
136 — 43.  made  it  peas  for  serious  advice, 
and  as  such  DomiUan  understood  it,  as 
Uie  next  words  may  inform  us. 

13€.  The  opuuimt  ^c.'}  What  Monta- 
nus had  said  about  dressiag  the  fish 
whi^Oy  was  thoroughly  worthy  bis  cha- 
racter ;  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  as  such  prevailed. 

^Jle  had  knavntf  4r^«]  He  was  an  old 
court  glutton*  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  luxury  of  fonner  emperors,  here 
meant  by  luxuriam  imperii.  No  man 
understood  eating,  both  in  theory  and 
practise  better  than  he  did,  that  has 
lived  in  my  time,  says  Juvenal. 

137.  Jirero"]  As  Suetonius  observes, 
used  to  protract  his  f^ts  from  mid«dagr 
to  mid.nJghL 

i  58.  Another  hunger,  j-cj  t.  e.  What 
could  raise  a  new  and  fresh  appetite,  a^ 
ter  a  drunken  debauch.  '^ 

14a  Circai.'}  M>rum.  A  town  of 
Campania,  in  luly,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Circcllo  on  the  sea  coast 

14U  TbeLticrme  roclh]  The  Luaint 


rocks  were  in  the  bay  of  I«ucrinum»  in 
Campania.  All  these  places  were  fa- 
mous for  different  sorts  of  oysters. 

— >  RiUupian  bottom,']  Rutupsp-arum» 
Richburrow  in  Kent — Rutupina  Uttora» 
the  Foreland  of  Kent.  The  luxury  of 
the  Romans  must  be  very  greats  to  send 
for  oysters  at  such  a  distance,  when  sa 
many  places  on  the  shores  of  Italy  af- 
forded them. 

145.  Sea-urchin.^  Echinus,  a  sort  of 
crab  with  prickles  on  its  shell,  reckoned 
a  great  dainty,  q.  tU  &>  skilled  in  eating 
was  Montanus,  that  at  the  first  bite  of 
an  oyster,  or  at  the  first  sight  of  a  crab» 
he  could  tell  where  they  were  taken. 

144.  Thejf  rise."]  Surgitur,  imp.  the 
council  broke  up.    See  L  &$.  itur. 

145.  The  great  general]  Donutian, 
who  gave  the  word  of  command  for 
them  to  depart,  as  before  to  assemble. 

— Into  the  Alban  lower.]  To  the  palace 
at  Alba,  where  the  emperor  now  was. 
The  word  traxerat  is  very  expressi? e^  aa 
if  they  had  been  dragged  thither  sorely 
l^Qst  their  wills. 
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Tmxerat  attonitos,  et  festinare  coactos, 
Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid,  torvisque  SicambriB 
Dicturus ;  tanquam  diversis  partibus  orbis 
Anxia  praecipiti  venisset  epistola  penni. 

Acque  utinam  his  potias  nugis  tota  ilia  dedksset 
Tempora  ssvitiee,  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
lUustresque  animas  impune,  et  yindioe  niillo. 
&ed  periit,  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 
Ccsperat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiaruni  csede  madenti. 

14B*  MUmthed-^comfdM,  4b^.]  A-  tovbot 
inued  at  the  auddm  iiiiiiiiipits»    but        The  sttil'e  hOn  ii  rery  Sat^  land  re* 

daredBottodeUyamonuiifsobfediaioe  prcMsts  Domltian  as  anziong  about  a 

Id  it     Comp.  L  76.  matter  of  gluttony,  as  he  eoald  hare 

14^.  Catti.']  A  p6D|de  of  CScrmanj,  been  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance 

now  subject  to  tiie  Londgrafe  of  Hesse  to  the  Roman  empire, 
fiicambri,  inhabitants  of  Gudderland.         150.  AndlwUht^e.}  ue.  It  were  t» 

.Both  these  people  were  fonnidaUe  ene-  be  wished  that  he  had  spent  that  time 

mies.  in  such  trifles  as  this,  which  he  passed 

-149.  Jn  tOamtrngepbat,  ^c-J  Some  in  acts  of  crhelty  and  murder^  which  he 

eorrowfttl   news  had   been    dispatched  practised  with  impunity  on  numbers  of 

post-haste,   from  Taridus  parts  of  the  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  Rome« 


empire^  nobody  daring  to  avenge  theur  sufifar* 

Iittle*GOuld  the  scnaion  iioagine,  tluut    ings. 
■11  wet  to  end  in  a  consultation  iipon  •       159.  JM  heptMkd^  fc.]  Cerdo  sig<> 
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Had  drawn  astonished^  and  compelled  to  hasten, 
As  if  something  concerning  the  Catti,  and  the  fierce  SIcambri 
He  was  about  to  say ;  as  if  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
An  alarming  episde  had  come  with  hasty  wing.  149 

And  I  wish  that  rather  to  these  trifles  he  had  given  all  those 
Times  of  cruelty,  in  which  he  took  firom  the  city  renowned 
And  illustrious  lives  with  impunity,  and  with  no  avenger. 
But  he  perished,  after  that  to  be  nared  by  coblers 
He  had  begun :   this  hurt  him  reeking  with  slaughter  of  the 
Lamix, 


nifies  any  low  mechatufCSj  such  as  cob* 
lers,  and  the  like.  Cerdonibus  stands 
here  for  the  rahble  in  general. 

VHiile  Domitiin  only  cut  off,  now 
snd  then,  some  of  the  nobles,  the  people 
were  quiet,  boweyer  amaced  ^y  BMghl; 
be,  (comp.  I*  77.)  but  when  he  extended 
his  empties  to  the  plebeians,  means 
were  devised  to  cut  him  off,  which  was 
done  by  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him.  See  Ahx*  Un*  Hist,  yd*  vf*  p. 
87. 

154.  TA«  Zomitr.]  Hie  Lamian  family 
W8S  most  noble.  See  Hoa.  lib.  iii.  ode 
iTii.  Of  this  was  JBUus  fiama,  whose 
wilcy  Domitia  Longinai  Domilisa  tnck 


tariff,  and  afterwards  put  the  husbanA 
to  death. 

The  Laoms  hen  may  stand  finr  th« 
nobles  in  general,  (as  before  the  cerdo* 
nes  for  the  rabble  in  general,)  who  ha^ 
perished  under  the  cruelty  of  Domitiant 
and  with  whose  blood  he  might  bo  said 
to  be  reeking,  from  the  quantity  of  i\ 
which  he  had  shed  during  his  reign. 

He  died  nin^*siz  years  after  Chilst^ 
$gfid  forty.fo^r  years»  ten  months,  an^ 
twenty-«ix  days.  He  reignjed  fifteep 
yean  and  five  days,  and  was  succe^94 
by  Nenra;  a  man  iiery  unlike  him,  being 
a  good  man,'  a  good  fltatepnum,  and  a 
good  soldier. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  dissuades  Trebius^  a  pardsiiej  Jrom  frequenting  the 
tables  of  the  great y  where  he  was  certain  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.    Juvenal  then  proceeds  to 

^I  te  propositi  nondam  pudet,  atque  eadem  est  mens, 

Ut  bona  sutnma  putes  aliens  vivere  quadii  ; 

Si  potes  ilia  pati,  quae  nee  Sarmentus  iniquaa 

Cxsaris  ad  mensas,  nee  vilis  Galba  tulisset, 

Quamvis  jaralo  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  5 

Ventre  nihil  novi  fhigalius :  hoc  tamen  ipsum 

De&cisse  puta^  quod  inani  sufficit  alvoj 

Nulla  crepido  vacat  ?  nusquam  pons,  et  tegetis  pan 

Dimidii  brevior  ?  tantine  injuria  coense  ? 


Argiumefat  ^^  1*  ParatitcJ  From 
ir«^«.  to,  and  o-irt^y  corn;  andentlj 
cigtaified  an  officer  under  the  priests  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  sacred  com,  and  who 
was  invited  as  a  guest  to  eat  part  of  the 
feacrifice.  Afterwards  it  came  to  signify 
•  sort  of  flatterer,  a  buffoon,  who  was 
invited  to  great  men's  tables  by  way  of 
sport,  and  who,  by  coaxing  and  flattery, 
often  got  into  fiivour.  See  sat  i.  L 139, 
and  iiote. 

1.  Of  your  pwpote.^  Your  detenmna* 
tion  to  seek  for  admittance  at  the  tabtes 
of  the  great,  however  ill  you  may  be 
treated. 

9.  Highesi  hajtpmess,}  Summa  bona. 
Perhaps  Juvenal  here  adverts  to  the 
various  disputes  among  the  philosophers 
about  the  suuunum  bonum,  or  chief 
good  of  man.  To  inquire  into  this  was 
the  design  of  Cicero  in  his  celebrated 
five  books  De  Finibus,  wherein  it  is  sup- 
posed all  along  that  man  is  capable  of 
attaining  the  perfection  of  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  he  is  never  directed  to 
look  beyond  it :    upon  this  principle, 


this  parasite  sought  his  chief  happiness 
in  the  present  gratification  of  his  sensual 
appetite,  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great 

^^Anotker*s  ireneher.l  Quadra  signi- 
fies,  literally,  a  square  trencher,  from 
its  form :  but  here,  aliena  vivere  quadra 
is  to  be  taken  metonymically,  to  signify, 
living  at  another's  table,  or  at  another's 
expense* 

5.  8armmttu,'\  A  Roman  km'ght, 
who,  by  his  flattery  and  bufibonery, 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  often  came  to  his 
table,  where  he  bore  all  manner  of 
scoffs  and  affVonts.  See  Hoa.  lib.  u 
sat.  V.  L  SI,  2. 

3— -4^  Tise  vneqnal  tablet  ]  Those  en- 
tertainments were  called  iniquae  meosa?, 
where  the  same  food  and  wine  were  not 
provided  for  the  guests  as  for  tlie  master. 
Hiis  was  often  the  case,  when  great  men 
invited  parasites,  and  people  of  a  lower 
kind;  they  sat  before  them  a  coarser 
sort  of  food,  and  wiqe  of  an  inferior 
kind. 
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stigmatixe  the  imolertce  and  luxury  of  the  nohilitj/y  their 
treatment  of  their  poor  dependents^  whom  tbej^  almost  suffer 
to  starve^  while  they  iheinselves  fare  deliciously, 

XF  you  are  not  yet  ashamed  of  your  purpose,  and  your  mind 

is  the  same, 
That  you  can  think  it  the  highest  happiness  to  live  from  an« 

other's  trencher ; 
If  you  can  suffer  those  things,  which  neither  Sarmentus  at 

the  unequal 
Tables  of  Caesar,  nor  vile  Galba  could  have  borne, 
1  should  be  afraid  to  believe  you  as  a  witness,  tlio'  upon  oath. 
1  know  nothing  more  frugal  than  the  belly  :  yet  suppose  even 

that 
To  have  failed,  which  suffices  for  an  empty  stomach, 
Is  there  no  hole  vacant  ?  no  where  a  bridge  ?  and  part  of  a  rug 
Shorter  by  the  lialf  ?  is  the  injury  of  a  supper  of  so  great  value? 


4.  .GaRm.'i  Such  aoother  fn  tbe  time 
cf  Tiberius. 

5.  Afraid  to  believe.']  q.d.  If  you  can 
fubmh  to.  such  treatioent  as  this,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  you  love  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  1  shall  think  you  so 
▼Old  of  an  right  and  honest  principle^ 
that  I  would  not  believe  what  fou  say, 
fhongb  it  were  upon  oath. 

6-  Nothing  more  frugal.'^  The  mere 
demands  of  nature  are  easily  supplied; 
hunger  wants  not  delicacies. 

''Suppose  even  thaiy  j-c]  However, 
suppose  that  a  roan  has  not  wherewithal 
to  procure  even  the  little  that  nature 
wants  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 

8.  It  there  no  hole,  j-c]  Crepido,  a  holeor 
place  by  the  highway,  where  beggars  sit. 

^^A  bridge,]  Hie  Itfidges  on  tbt  h»^ 

rou  I, 


ways  were  common  stands  for  beggars. 
Sat.  iv.  116. 

9.  I^OTter  by  the  hatf."]  Tcges  signifies 
a  coarse  rug,  worn  by  beggars  to  keep 
them  warm.  q.  d.  Is  no  coarse  rug,  or 
even  a  bit  of  one,  to  be  gotten  to  cover 
your  nakedness? 

—Is  the  injury  of  a  supper  ^-c]  Is  it 
worth  while  to  suffer  the  scoffs  and  af. 
fironts  which  you  undergo  at  a  great 
man*8  table?  Do  you  prize  these  so 
highly  as  rather  to  endure  them  than  be 
excluded,  or  than  follow  the  method 
which  I  propose?  Comp.  1.  10,  11* 
I  should  observe,  that  some  are  for  f n» 
terpreting  injuria  coenss  by  injuriosa 
Goena:  so  Orangius,  who  refers  to  Viro. 
^n.  iii.  256.  injuria  casdis — pro-csde 
injuriosa;  but  I  citnnot  think  tb«t  this 

T, 
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Tam  jejuna  fiimes ;  cum  possis  honestius  illtc 
£t  tremere,  et  sordes  farris  mordere  canini  ? 

Primo  Rge  loco,  quod  tu  discumbere  jussua 
Mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  officiorum : 
Fructus  amicittae  magnse  cibus :  imputat  hunc  ULeXf 
Et  quamvis  rarum,  tamen  imputat.    Ergo  duos  post 
Si  libuit  menses  naglectum  adhibere  clientem, 
Tertia  nc  vacuo  cessaret  culcitra  lecto, 
Una  simus,  ait :  votorumsumma;  quid  ultra 
Quaeris  ?  habet  Trebius,  propter  quod  rumperip  somnum 
-Debeat,  et  ligulas  dimittere:  8oUicitus>  ne 
Tota  salutatrix  jam  turba  peregerit  orbem  .   ^ 

Bideribus  dubiia,  aut  illo  tempore,  quo  ae 
Frigida  circumagunt  jNgri  sarraca  JBodts. 


10 


15 


SO 


2o  /  / 


comet  up  to  the  pomt,  as  the  reader 
nay  eee  by  contultiog  Uie  passage,  which 
the  pelphui  itttefpreter  ezpoiinds  hj 
injuria  casdis  nobis  illat^ ;  and  so  I  cpn- 
cenre  it  ought  to  be;  and  if  so,  it  is  no 
precedent  for  changfaig  injuiia  ceeme 
into  injuriosa  ccena.  Howerer,  it  is 
certain  thai  this  is  adopfed  in  the  Vano- 
mm  edition  of  Schrevelius;  Tandne  tiM 
est  injuriosa  et  contumeliosa  copna^  ut 
propter  earn  turpisslmum  adulatoiem 
eelis  agete,  et  tot  mala,  tot  opprobiia  et 
centumelias  potius  petferre  reUlt  quam 
mendicare?  Lub)k.  To  this  purpose 
Marshall,  Prateus,  and  others.  BoubU 
less  this  gives  an  excellent  sense  to  the 
passage;  but  then  this  is  come  at,  |>y 
auppofiing  that  Juvenal  says  one  thing 
and  means  another:  for  he  sfiys,  injuria 
ccens,  literally,  the  injury  of  a  supper; 
t.  e,  the  injury  sustained  by  Nserolus. 
the  indignity  and  afflnonts  which  he  met 
with  when  he  went  to  Virro's  table. 
The  poet  asks,  tantine  injurfa,  not  tan- 
tine  coena*  meaning,  as  I  conceive^  m 
sarcasm  on  the  parasite  fpr  his  attendance 
where  he  ^^as  sure  to  undergo  all  man^ 
ner  of  contempt  and  ill  treatoient,  as 
though  b^  were  so  abject  as  to  piefer 
this,  and  hold  it  in  high  estimation,  in 
comparison  with  the  way  of  life  which 
Juvenal  reconmieuds  as  more  honour- 
able. Hence  the  explanation  of  the 
passage  which  I  have  above  given  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  be  most  like  the  poet's 
meaningi  as  it  exactly  coincides  with  hia 
manner  of  expression.  I  would  lastly 
observe  that  Prateus,  Delph.  edit,  in* 
terpret8»  tantine  injuria  cotnsB?  by^  «B 
tanti  eat  contumelia  conviyii? 


la  It  hmger  to  craving,']  As  to  drivf 
you  into  aU  this,  when  you  might  &•» 
tisff  it  in  the  mora  honourable  wi^  of 
begging? 

•^More  hoM$tly.J  With  more  r«p|it»* 
tk>a  to  yourselC 

— 7Afre.]  Atastandlbrbeggafi. 

1 U  Tr«mbb.}  Shake  with  cold,  hmrin^ 
nothing  but  a  part  of  a  rug  te  a>vcr 
you»  1.  8,  9^  Or,  at  least  pretending  i^ 
in  c«rder  to  move  compassion. 

1 1.  Gnaw  tke  JUth,  4^c.]  Fftr  htmtllf 
signifies  all  manner  of  com;  also  meal 
and  flour — hence  bread  made  thereof. 
A  coarser  sort  was  msde  for  the  common 
people,  a  coarser  still  was  given  to  dogs. 
But  perhaps  the  poet,  by  fiurria  canini. 
means  what  was  qpoiled,  and  grown 
musty  and  hard,  f>y  keeping,  only  fit  to 
be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

The  substance  of  this  passage  seepis  to 
be  this,  tits,  that  the  situation  of  a  com- 
mon beggar,  who  takes  his  stand  to  ask 
alpos,  thoi^h  half  naked,  shaking  witb 
cold,  and  forced  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  old  hard  crusts,  such  as  were  given 
to  the  dogs,  ought  to  be  reckoned  fkr 
more  reputable,  and  therefore  more  eli- 
gible, than  those  al:(ject  and  scandaloua 
means  by  which  the  parasite  subsisted. 

12.  Fir,  j;c  ]  Fix  it  in  your  hand,  a^ 
a  certain  thing,  in  the  first  plase. 

'•^To  ntdown  at  table.]  Discumbere 
Hl  means  to  lie  down,  as  on  a  couch,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Romans  at  theic 
meals, 

18.  ^  to/id  reward,]  Whatever  ser* 
vices  you  may  have  rendered  the  great 
man,  he  thinks  that  an  invitation  to  sup* 
per  is  a  very  flottdaadful^recoop«ii«a. 
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Is  hunger  so  crafing,  when  you  might,  more  honestly^  tbew 
Both  tremble,  and  gnaw  the  tilth  of  dogs'-meat  ?  II 

Fix  in  the  first  pEice,  that  you,  bidden  to  sit  down  at  table^ 
Receive  a  solid  reward  of  old  servioes; 

Food  is  the  fruit  of  great  friendship :  this  the  great  man  reckons)^ 
And  tho'  rare,  yet  he  reckons  it.     Therefore  if  after  two        IS 
Months,  he  likes  to  invite  a  neglected  cUent, 
Lest  the  third  pillow  should  be  idle  on  an  empty  bed, 
^^  Let  us  be  together/'  says  he.-i«*It  is  the  sum  of  your  wiflb^ 

— ^what  more 
Do  you  seek?  Trebias  has  that^  for  which  he  ouffht  to  bieak 
His  sleep,  and  leave  loose  his  shoe*lies;  solicttoias  1^  80 

The  whole  saluting  crowd  should  have  finished  the  circle^ 
The  stars  dubious,  or  at  that  time,  in  which  the 
Cold  wains  of  slow  Bootes  turn  themselves  round. 


14.  £c9dU  tJ^/ruU,  tc]  ▲  iat«l*i 
mett  (as  wci  tagr)  is  all  yoy  g<t  bjr  yoiur 
Mendix  •flkea*  but  then  th^  miMi  have 
Ufa  v^ry  (Mat,  Or  m^gOK  amioititf 
mt^  mean*  m  is  lat.  it.  L  74»  S.  tira 
tnmMii^  «r  a  gnat  maot  the  Dntit  •( 
whMi  ia  an  mnlatloa  ta  aupper. 

'^Thegreaimtm  rtekmt*^  ^.]  Hea— « 
H^mhmgf  la  oAaa  uaad  to  denote  any 
gnat  and  Ingh  penaMge.    Saa  Mt.  L 


13&  li%  aets  it  down  to  your  account ; 
iMMrefer  aaldom  you  nay  be  invitee^  yet 
Im  reckons  it  at  a  set-off  against  your 
tenioaa*  Hiinc  relatea  to  the  preced- 
inff  obvsa 

17.  Lett  ihe  third  pOlow,  ^c]  f.  d. 
Only  invites  you  to  iill  tip  a  fuace  at  bis 
tables  which  would  be  otherwise  va« 
cant. 

In  tbe  RoDBan  dining^eoni  was  a  ta- 
bU  iafiishton  of  an  half^moon,  against 
the  round  part  whereof  they  sat  three 
twdflb  every  one  containing  three  per- 
aons^  eaih  of  which  had  a  (culcitra)  pil- 
low to  lean  upoa :  they  were  aaid,  dis- 
cumbarei  to  lie  at  nieat  upon  a  bed* 
'We  saj»  sit  at  table*  because  we  use 
chairs,  on  which  we  sit 

^  See  Viaa.  ^n.  L  L  712.  Toris,  juast 
^^Uscuaahera  pictis. 

IS.  «« Xel  u»  ht  togeihm,"'  au^t  A0.] 
gwUmnfd  «•  be  thft  %Roid»  of  some  grcM 
jDMn,  inviting  in  a  fkmillar  way,  the 
BaavB  to  enhance  the  obligatioo. 
.  — -XHesiMS  ^jfoi*rwMA«i]  TbessH^ 
total  of  aU  yowr  desires  -what  oaa  yoa 
tUakoffitftfaar? 

19.  TrMu.'i  Thaaanteof  thopar»< 


sila  with  whom  Juvenal  ia  aappaaed  te 
be  ooBwefsiag. 

-~JW  v^ikk  ha  mtghtf  4^c.]  8acb  a  lb* 
voor  as  this  is  sufficient  to  nuUte  hiiii 
think  that  he  ought*  ia  return,  to  break 
bis  rest,  to  rise  before  day,  to  hurry  him- 
self to  the  great  man's  levee  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  forget  tp  tie  his  shoes ;  to 
run  slip-shod  aB  It  werof  for  fear  lie 
should  seem  tardy  in  paying  his  rp- 
spects,  by  not  getdng  there  befofe  the 
circle  is  completely  formed,  who  meet  to 
pay  thaw  emnplimente  to  the  great  man. 
See  sat  iii.  1 27.— 90.  where  we  find  ob# 
•r  fiieae  early  levees,  and  the  hmrry 
which  people  were  in  to  get  ts 
them. 

Ligdia  means  not  only  •  shoa-latiehel^ 
or  shoe^lie,  but  any  Hgature  whiclriswa« 
eessary  to  tie  any  part  of  the  dress ;  so 
a  lace,  or  point^igula  cruralis,  a  gaiv 
ter.     AiKsw. 

29.  %httktndmkim9,'\  asewly,liiat 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  liltie  light 
theM  k,  be  from  the  stare,  or  from  ihe 
first  breaking  of  the  moraing.  **  Wliat 
«<  ia  the  Bight  ?"*^^<  A4nuMtatedds  wkk 
"'morniBg^  whioh  ia  which*"  &uib 
SCacb.  aet  iii.  sc.  iv. 

S8— 5.  7i^iooi{<ftMMf.}8arraca»phir« 
the  wai«  coDsistiRg  ef  many  stars.  FrU 
gida«  Qold— because  at  their  proximity 
to  the  i|erth  pde,  whicfa^  from  thsneaB 
is  called  Arcticus  pohn.  See  A»aw. 

95.  JiboC£».]  A  coBstflUalioB  near  die 
UrsoMiger,  or  Gfeot  Bcar^Gr.  ^MtH 
«^LalL  buboleosi.  aw  herteMB^'-Ji^tbal 
ploughs  with  oxen,    ei 
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QuaKs  cocna  tamen  ?  vinum  quod  succida  nolifc 
Lana  pad :  de  conviva  Corybanta  videbis 
Jurgia  proludunt :  aed  mox  et  pocula  torques 
Saucius.  et  rubrd  deterges  vulnera  mapp& : 
Inter  tos  quoties,  libenonimque  cohortem 
Pi^na  Sagtnttini  fervet  comniissa  lageni.^ 
Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  polat, 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibns  u^am^ 
Cardiaco  nunquam  cvathem  missurus  amico. 
Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus,  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam,  titulumque  senectus 
Delevit  muiiA  veteris  Ailigme  testae^: 
Quale  coronati  Thrasea,  Hdvidiusque  bibebant^ 
Brutorum  et  Cassi  natalibu9.     Ipse  capaces 


S5 


SO 


S5 


Called  BooCes,  from  its  attending,  and 

•eeitoing  to  drire  on,  the  Ursa  Major, 

ifvhich  is  in  form  of  a  wain  drawn  b^ 

oxen.     Cic.  Nat  Deor.  lib«  ii.  42. 

Arctophylax^vulgo  qui  dicHur  esseBooter, 

Qtiod  quau  temone  tuffunttunipra  se  qua 

tit  Arctum, 

ArctophylaXf  who  commonly  in  Greek 
Is  termed  SaiHes,  because  he  drives  before 

him 
The  greater  Bear,  yoked  fas  it  were  J  to  a 

wain. 
Arctophylax,  from«^T«?,  a  bear,,  and 
PvXx^,  a  keeper. 

We  call  the  Ursa  Major,  Charles's 
wain,  (see  Aiksw.  Arctos,)  seven  stars 
being  so  disposed,  that  the  first  two  re- 
present the  oxen,  the  other  five  repre- 
sent a  wain,  or  waggon,  which  thej 
draw.  Boetes  seems  to  follow  as  the 
driTer. 

23.  Slow  BoHites:} 

8ive  est  A^lophylaXy  sive  estpiger  ille 
So6tes.  Ovid, 

Nunqvid  te  pigin  Boote 
Platatra  vehuat.  Martial. 

The  epithet  piger,  so  often  applied  to 
Bootes,  may  relate  to  the  slowness  of 
bis  motion  round  the  north  pole,  his  cir- 
cuit being  very  small ;  or  in  reference  to 
the  slowness  with  which  the  neat-herd 
drives  his  ox-wain.  Virg.  Ed.  x.  1.  1 9. 
Tardi  ventre  bubulci.  See  Ovid.  Met. 
lib.  i.  fab  i  1.  176,7. 

— Turn  themsetves  round.']  Not  that 
they  ever  sund  still,  but  they,  and  there- 
fore their  motion  can  only  be  perceived 
in  the  night«time» 


This  constellation  appearing  always, 
above  the  horizon,  is  said  by  the  poets 
never  to  descend  into  the  sea. 

Juvenal  means  that  Ttebius  would  btf 
fbrccd  out  of  his  bed  at  break  of  day» 
stellis  dtsbiis ;  see  note  on  1.23.  Or, 
perhaps,  at  that  time,  when  Bootesf 
with  his  wain,  would  be  to-  light  hi|p^ 
»•  e,  while  it  was  yet  night. 

<'  When  Charles**  wain  is  sem  to  roS 
f*  Slowly  about  the  north  pole,'* 

DuWlTEft* 

24.  IThat  tort,  ^c]  After  all  the  paina 
#hich  you  may  have  taken  to  attend 
this  great  man*s  levee,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate yourself  with  him,  and  after  the 
great  honour  which  you  think  is  done 
you  by  his  invitation  (o  supper,  prajf 
how  are  yov.treated  ?  what  kind  of  en- 
tertainment does  he  give  you  ?  . 

—  JFmr,  |"C.j  Wine  that  is  so  poor«, 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  soak  wool,  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  dye,  or 
good  enough  to  scour  the  grease  out  of 
new.shom  wool.  Sec  AiMsw.  Succidus, 

25*.  A  Corybant.]  The  Corybantes 
were  priests  of  Cybele,  and  who  danced 
about  in  a  wild  and  frantic  manner. 

So  this  wine  was  so  heady,  and  had 
'sucb  an  efiCect  on  the  guests  who  drank 
it,  as  to  make  them  frantic,  and  tumr 
them  as  it  were,  into  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  mad  aad  strange  gestures  thef 
imitated. 

26.  They  begin  brawls.]  Or  brawls  be- 
gin. Frohido  (from  pro  and  ludo)  is  to 
iourisb,  as  iWncers  do,  before  they  be- 
gin to  play  in  good  earnest;  to  liegin> 
to  commence.     Brawls*    or  strifes  of 
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Yet,  what  sort  of  a  supper?  wine  which  moist  wool 

Wou'd  not  endure:  from  a  guest  you  will  see  a  Coryhant.      95 

They  begin  brawls;  but  presently  you  throw  cups^ 

Woundra,  and  wipe  wounds  with  a  red  napkin. 

How  often,  between  you  and  a  troop  of  freedmen, 

Does  the  battle  glow,  which  is  fought  with  a  Saguntine  pot? 

He  drinks  what  was  racked  off  when  the  consul  wore  long  hair^ 

And  possesses  the  grape  trodden  in  the  social  wars,  31 

Never  about  to  send  a  cup  [of  it]  to  a  cholicky  friend. 

To-morrow  he'll  drink  something  from  the  Alban  mountains^ 

Or  firom  the  Setioe,  whose  country,  and  title,  old  ase 

Has  blotted  out,  by  the  thick  mouldiness  of  the  old  i^ask.        35 

Such  Thraseas  and  Helvidius  drank,  crowned, 

On  the  birth-day  of  the  Bruti  and  Cassius.    Yirro  himself 


wwds,  an  begun  by  way  of  preludes  to 
blows. 

S7.  WUh  a  red  napkin.^  Stained  with 
tiie  blood  of  the  combatants.  See  Hok. 
lib.  i.  od.  zxni. 

28.  Troop  o/freidmen.']  The  Uberti 
were  those,  who,  of  siaves,  or  bondmen, 
were  made  free  i  the  great  people  had 
numbers  of  these  about  them,  and  they 
were  very  insolent  and  quarrelsome  on 
these  oceasions. 

S9.  Saguntine  poi»'}  Saguntnm  was  a 
dty  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  earthen 


This  city  was  famous  for  holding  out 
ifainst  Hannibal ;  rather  than  submit, 
they  burnt  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
diildren.  Pugnam  committere  is  a 
military  term  for  engaging  in  fight.  ^ 

80.  ITe.]  Ipse— the  patron  himself. 
— -  fThat  was  racked"}  Diffiisum,  poured, 
racked,  or  filled  out,  fk-om  the  wine-vat, 
into  the  cask. 

—  When  the  consul,  j-c]  Capilbto 
consule — In  old  time,  when  the  consuls 
wore  long  hair.  Aimsw.  See  sat.  iv. 
lOS. 

31.  Sodalwart.2  The  civil  war,  or  the 
wsr  of  the  allies,  sometimes  called  the 
Mtnian  war,  (of  which,  see  Ant.  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  ziii.  p.  34.)  which  broke  out 
ninety  years  before  Christ  So  that  this 
wine  must  have  been  very  old  when  this 
satire  wss  written. 

32.  ChoUckly.']  Cardisco— (a  xot^hec, 
cor) — sick  at  heart — also  ono  that  is 
griped,  or  had  a  violent  pain  in  the 
ftomach.  Good  old  wine  is  recom- 
mended by  Celstts  as  highly  usefbl  in 


SHch  a  complaint.  Pliny  says,  Ub.  xziif, 
c.  1.  Cardiaoorum  morbo  unicam 
spem  in  vino  esse  certum  est. 

But  so  selfish  is  this  great  man  supw 
posed  to  be,  that  he  would  not  spare  so 
much  as  a  single  cup  of  it  to  save  one's 
life. 

33.  From  the  Alban  mountains.^  TTia 
Alban  hiUs  bore  a  pleasant  grape;  and 
the  vines  have  not  yet  degenerated,  for 
the  rino  Albano  is  still  in  great  esteem. 

34.  The  Setme.'}  Setia,  (he  city  which 
gave  name  to  these  hills,  lies  not  far 
from  Terracina,  in  Campania* 

55.    Thick  mouidiness,'}    MuHa— lit*  ' 
much.     See  Aiksw.  Multns,  No.  2* 

Casks  which  are  long  kept  In  cellars 
contract  a  mouldiness,  which  so  over- 
spreads the  outiide,  as  to  conceal  every 
mark  and  character  which  may  have 
been  impressed  on  them;  as  where  the 
wine  grew,  and  the  name  (titulum)  by 
which  it  is  distinguished. 

7%raseaS'^Helvidius»'}  Thraseas  was 
son-in-law  to  Helvidius.  They  were 
both  patriots,  and  opposers  of  Neto's 
tyranny.  Thraseas  bled  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Kero— Helridius  waa 
banished. 

^^Crowned.2  The  Romans  in  their 
carousals,  on  festival-days,  wore  crowns 
or  garlands  of  flowers  upon  their  heads. 
See  HoK.  lib.  ii.  od.vii.  1.  7,  8.  and 
23—5. 

37.  Of  the  Brulit  41-c.]  In  commemo* 
ration  of  Junius,  and  of  Decius  Brutus : 
the  former  of  which  expelled  Tarquin 
the  Proud;  the  latter  delivered  his 
country  from  the  power  of  Julius  Csnar, 
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Heliadum  cnistasy  et  inasqaales  beryllo 

Virra  teiiet  phia)a» :  tibi  non  cbmnuttitur  aurum  9 

Yel  81  quando  datur,  custoe  affixuft  ibidem, 

Qui  numeret  gemmas,  unffuesque  observed  acutos : 

Da  yeniam,  praedara  illic  laudatur  iaaipia ; 

Nam  Yirro  (ut  muki)  eemmas  ad  pocuU  trandieri 

A  dig»l» ;  quas  in  va^»  fronte  solebat 

Ponere  ieloiypo  jutenia  pnekuua  Hiarb«« 

Tu  BeneTantani  sutoria  nomen  habentera 

Siccabia  calicem  nasorem  quaiuor^  ac  jaoi 

Quaflsatum,  et  rupio  poscentem  aulphitra  yttrow 

Si  BtomaGKufl  domini  Sant^  tmaya  ciboTe, 
Frigidior  Geticia  petitur  decocta  pruinis. 
Non  eadem  yobis  poni  modo  yina  querebar  ? 
Yos  aliam  potatis  aquam.    Tibi  pocula  cursor 
GetuJua  dabit^  am  nigri  manus  oasea  Mauri^ 


•At.  T* 


40 


45 


M 


tf  ■wnirinfttfng  Wm  in  tbQ  tenste- 
bome*  Caasius  wm  9ko  one  of  the 
9ompixatoc»  and  mnwiim  of  Canar. 
These  men  acted  from  a  love  of  liberty, 
•ad  thenCcice  wer«  rcmembefed,  es- 
jpedaUy  in  aaer-times.  of  tyfaony  aad 
Qgipnmsm,  with  the  highest  boooiur. 
The  belt  of  ivlae  wan  hroug^  fivtb  oo 
th«Q6ca«ioiu 

•^FtfTo.]  The  maater  oC  Uia  fi»a^ 
perhaps  a  fjcftUioua  naaie^ 

98.  Pjmct  oftAt  BeUade$,2  I>rmUiig 
cups  m«de  of  large  pie«e«  of  ambec* 
The  Heliadea  (from  «(Xic«,  the  sud) 
veve  the  daughters  oC  Fh<»biia  and 
Clymea^  who.  bewailing  tlwk  FhaStoBt 
vera  tHraed  mto  popkupi^treai :  of  whose 
taera  came  amberf  which  diatilled  con* 
luiuaUjftom  their  hrwvheb  See  0%, 
Met.  lib.  i.  fab.  ii.  and  iii. 

JndeJIuerU  lachr^mmi  HiBeipte  iolo 
rigneutU 

^ramU  tledra  nam:   fum 


Lathis.  Faj^  iii* 

^HMm^^  Tenet,  holds  thooi  in  his 
luiads  when  he  drinks* 

^-Ct^.}  PhisLla  means  a  gold  eup,  our 
heakeri  to  drink  out  of.  Sometimes 
drinking  cups,  or  veaaels,  made  of  glass* 
Sen  AsNsw; 

-^BenfW]  A  aort  of  precieus  atone, 
cnt  into  pieces^  which  were  inlaid  iik 
drinking  cups»  here  said  to  be  inaiqoaleflw 
Uqbl  th«  iniftmliig  or  rongbniwa  oC  tha 


outward  surfsfi?.  owing  to  the  protub*^ 
ranees  of  the  pieces  of  boyl  with  which 
it  was  inlaid. 

39.  Goldu nfft Qammined.\  Ten  ar9 
look^od  upon  in  too  despicable  a  light,  I9 
be  intrust^  with  any  thing  made  of 
gold.  Sut  if  this  should  ha^^pen,  you 
will  be  narrowly  watched^  as  if  yoa 
wete.su99ect«d  to  b«  capable  of  stealing 
it* 

41.  Who  may  antmt,  j^c]  To  see  that 


^^SharpnaiU^I  X^esi  you  shoeld  make 
nse  of  thens  to  pi^  out  the  predoue 
atones  with  which  the  fiDld  cup  may  )m 
inlaid^ 

«L  A  brigki  jtuper,  fc}  BrsBclam, 
mrj  bright  or  deer,  ia  oommendad  by 
all  that  see  it  for  ito  transperenqF  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  its  siae;  thetefore 
you  nuiflt  not  take  it  ill  that  Virro  is  so 
vatdiful  ever  IL 

TkA  jasper  ia  a  precious  itone  of  a 
green  colour;  when  large  it  was  Vfry 
mhiablcik" 

4%  Vwr^  (•$  manff,  4>c.]  Th%  poet 
here  censures  the  vanity  and  lolly  of 
the  nobles,  wha  took  the  geoM  out  ci 
their  rings  to  emament  their  drinking, 
cups ;  thi%  by  the  ut  multi,  seems  to 
hsTe  been  growing  into  a  fashion. 

44*  Such  OS,  mike  front,  ^.J  Al* 
Indmg  to  Viao.  iBn.  iv.  L  861,  2. 

J?nswentf.— 

ViRQ  hid  sat  ia  hiscupa  such  pr«« 
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Hold  capacious  pieces  of  the  Heliadtss,  and  cup^  ittlh  beryl 

Unequal :  to  you  gold  is  not  committed  : 

Or  if  at  any  time  it  be  given,  ^  guard  is  fixed  ihetv,  40 

Who  n^ay  count  the  gems,  and  observe  your  sharp  naik : 

Excuse  it,  for  there  aorignt  jasper  is  commended ; 

For  Yirro  (as  many  do)  transfers  his  gems  to  his  cups 

From  his  fingers ;  such  asl  in  tlie  front  of  his  sci^bbard^ 

The  youth  preferred  to  jealous  Hiarbas  used  to  put.  49 

Tou  shall  drain  a  pot  vdth  four  handles,  hating 

The  name  of  the  BenetenUne  nobler,  and  now 

Shattered,  and  requiring  sulphur  fbt  the  broken  gltiss* 

If  the  stomaeh  of  the  niaster  is  hot  with  wine,  or  meat, 
Boiled  [water]  is  fought,  colder  than  Cretic  hoar-frosts.         SO 
Was  I  just  now  complaitling  that  not  the  same  wines  were  sei 

before  you  i 
Tou  drink  other  water.    To  you  the  cups  a  G(etulian 
Lackey  will  giYe^  or  the  bony  hand  of  a  olack  Mpor^ 


ooQf  itOMfp  M  JEo€M|  whuni  Didp  pttm 
ftrrcd  as  a  soitpr  to  Hiaibas,  king  of 
Gctuliai,  bid  hii  nrttA  decMl  wkk| 
wMKMg  ihe  nity    Ibsl  t8tt  •■  jaificVf 

mm  fprinUMl  with  tU«fi  of  goM^  whie^ 
i^ridtd  Uke  start,  wamtAn^  Hkb  «h* 
ippcanuiM  ^  the  tffM  ip,  the  1^ 

Bj  tli»  fioDs  yagiti«,  ws  mair  uMtar« 
mad  ths  kilt  of  the  iwoni,  mA  upper 
purt  of  1km  wmMtni;  te  Ytrgil  my 
MM,  tod  Juvenelt  vegni». 

47.  Tke  Btmeventam  eMer^  4«.]  W« 
feed  in  FUmt.  of  mesteraa,  a  rewel 
whh  three  handles;  here  one  is  men* 
tioatd  of  frar  heodlesi  uMonitt  ^pia- 
taor.  Bnrbape  a  had  four  eirs»  or 
flpMta,  which  tlood  out  bkenoeea.  Th« 
ciUcr  of  Pcacuftum  wm  named  Vati* 
nittfy  apd  was  remarkable  for  a  biige 
BSflt,  as  w^  as  for  bsiqg  a  dnnkard 

VUia  nUoris  colieem  mmtumfntm  Va^ 

BIab*.  hk  SIT.  epigr.  ^ 
HfBca  thoea  glass  evps  which  hmd  foor 
miassy  bandies^  or  ajps^ilSy  which  rssam* 
Ued  so  many  large  noses,  war*  caHed 
raiicss  Vsdoiam ;  as  also  became  they 
«M  fD^  as  he  «ssd  to  drink  oat  oH 

48.  AanerAi.}  So  cradDed  as  hardly 
jsbaitforaasu 

'  '^Smlpkmtfat  <ft>  knkem  ghmt.}  It  was 
As  Oittoia  at  Eome  to  tilvige  tmnj 


hnAen  gla^  from  brimstone  matdbes^ 
QyipaUentia  sulfiuratajiraciii 


MAaT.liI^.kap|gi;44^ 

,  And  IIU  k*  «|Mgr.  0. 

<{lue  miifitn4o  iMt  emffim  rammt^ 
F0tumruinpr09emUi/ra^im%imii  ^a^ 

49^  ff  theiUmuKkiifthtmHmUt.'jus^ 
Of  the  Blaster  of  the  feast^  the  fatvDq, 
If  ba  iiads  any  umsiial  heat  m  bis  st»- 
MDb  from  what  be  eats  ov  driaka, 
(kwi|^'snt.iii.l.fl83,4b 

50.  Soiled  «Mfer,  fe]  Deeaeta.  It 
Was  an  invention  of  Nerp*s  to  have  wa- 
ter boiled,  and  then  set  in  a  glass  vessel 
to  CQOl»  in  heaps 'of  snow,  whieb  the 
Reossiis  had  (he  art  of  i^reeeryiag  in 
careriw  aad  places,  lifce  our  Me-boaseai 
ill  order  to  cool  tfaaif  tt^or  in  the  souk* 
mer-time* 

->-OrtlR;»  ft. I  Tlie  Gttes  woto  neigh* 
bottia  to  the  ScythisBs;  their  country 
was  tery  ceMk  and  their  frosts  exceed- 
ingly  severe. 

59.  (khsr  tssfer.]  While  the  marter 
of  the  bauio  segal^  bimsdf  with  thia 
ic^  water,  his  meaner  guests  bad  only 
eonainan  water  to  drink* 

5»--^.  ji  0€tnimm  fmchsh}  Kot  ona 
of  those  daitcate  domesdcs»  described 
L  56,  but  a  low  seifaat,  a  loot-boy,  a 
mere  runner  of  errands.  Or  who^  like 
a  mnning  footoMin,  ran  before  bis  mas- 
«sr*s  bones  and  caniagca.  GctuUa 
yn»  a  conntty  of  Afiicai  where  the  in- 
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ISt  cui  per  mediam  nolis  occurrere  noctem^ 

Clivossfe  veheris  dum  per  monimenta  Liatinv. 

Flos  Asiae  ante  ipsum,  pretio  majore  paratus 

Quam  fuit  et  Tuilt  census  pugnacis,  et  Anci : 

Et,  ne  te  teneam,  Romanorum  omnia  regum 

Frivola.    Quod  cum  ita  sit,  tu  Gaetulum  Ganymedem 

Respice,  cum  sities :  nescit  tot  millibus  emptus 

Pauperibus  miscere  puer  :  sed  forma,  sed  aetas 

Digna  supercilio.     Quando  ad  te  pervenit  ille  ? 

Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae,  gelidseve  minister  ? 

Quippe  indignatur  veteri  parere  clienti ; 

Quodque  aliquid  poscas,  et  quodf  se  stante  recumbas. 

Maxima  qujeque  domus  sbrvis  est  plena  supebbis. 

Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexFt  murmure  panem 

Vix  (ractum,  solidsB  jam  mucida  frusta  faring, 

Quee  genuinum  agitent,  non  admittentia  morsum. 

Sed  tener,  et  niveus,  mollique  siligine  factus  70 

Servatur  domino  :  dextram  cohibere  memento  : 

Salva  sit  artoptee  revefentia :  finge  tamen  te 


55 


60 


65 


habitants  weie  blacks,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  negroes. 

65.  Thebony hand tjfnhladk Moor y^"] 
A  great,  hideous,  aoH  raw-boned  Moor, 
80  frightful  as  to  terrify  people  who 
should  happen  to  meet  with  him  in  the 
night-time,  when  traveUing  among  those 
mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  in  the 
listin  way.  See  sat.].  1.  171.  He 
might  be  taken  for  some  hideous  spectre 
that  haunts  the  monuments. 

56.  AJtinverqfAsia,^  The  master  of 
the  ftast  has  for  his  cup-bearer  an 
Asiatic  boy,  beautiful,  and  blooming  as 
a  flower,  and  who  had  been  purchased 
at  an  immense  price.  The  poet  here 
eihibits  a  striking  contrast  Comp.  1. 
55. 

57.  TuUu9  and  Anew.]  The  third  and 
fburth  of  the  Roman  kings,  whose  whole 
fortunes  did  not  amount  to  what  Viiro 
gave  for  this  Asiatic  boy. 

58.  ^ot  ^  detain  you.^  i  e.  To  be 
short,  as  we  say.  jQomp.  aa*.  iii.  1. 
183. 

'^Trifletf  JT^*}  '^^  P"^  given  for 
tills  boy  was  so  grest,  as  to  make  the 
wealth  of  all  the  ancient  Roman  kings 
frivolous  and  trifling  in  comparison  of 
it. 

The  poet  means,  by  this,  to  set  fbrth 
the  degree  of  luxuiy  and  expend  cf 


the  great  men  in  Rome. 

59.  Ganymede.2  The  poet  alludes  t» 
the  beautiful  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  and 
humourously  gives  his  name  to  the 
Getulian  negro  foot-boy,  mentioned 
1.  52,  3.  Re^»ice — look  back  at  the 
Ganymede  behind  you,  and  call  to  him 
if  you  want  to  be  helped  te  some  drink. 

61.  To  mingle, /^c]  It  was  the  office 
of  the  cup-bearer  to  pour  the  wine  into 
the  cup  in  sudi  proportion,  or  quantity, 
as  every  one  chose.  This  was  called 
miscere.  So  Maei.  lib.  zliL  epigiv 
108. 

Misceri  debet  hoc  a  Ganymede  merum, 

62.  Worthy  dtsdam,"}  q.  d.  His  youth 
and  beauty  justify  his  contempt;  they 
deserve  that  he  should  despise  such 
guests. 

65.  When  does  he  attend^"]  Adest-i* 
lit.  when  is  he  present  ? 

— ^*  the  minitterJ}  To  serve  you  with, 
to  help  you  to,  cold  or  hot  water.  Bq^ 
these  the  Romans,  especially  in  winter- 
time, bad  at  their  feasts,  that  the  guests 
might  be  seized  with  either^  as  they 
might  choose. 

64.  JfescomSf  j-c]  This  smart  favour- 
ite looks  down  with  too  much  contempt 
on  such  a  poor  needy  spungcr,  ta  he 
esteems  an  old  hanger-on  upon  his  master 
to  be#  (0  think  of  giting  blm  what  be 
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And  wham  you  would  be  unwilling  to  meet  at  midnight, 
While  you  are  carried  thro*  the  monuments  of  the  billy  Latin 

way.  65 

A  flower  of  Asia  is  before  him,  purchased  at  a  greater  price, 
Thau  was  the  estate  of  warlike  TuHus,  and  of  Ahcus: 
And,  not  to  detain  you,  all  the  trifles  of  the  Roman 
Kings.     Which  since  it  is  so,  do  thou  the  Oetulian  Ganymede 
Look  back  upon,  when  you  are  tliirsty :  a  boy  bought  for  'so 

many  60 

Thousands  knows  not  to  mingle  [wine]  for  the  poor :  but  his 

form,  his  age, 
Are  worthy  disdain.     When  does  he  come  to  you  ? 
When,  being  called  4oes  he  attend  [as]  the  minister,  of  hot 

or  cold  water? 
For  he  scorns  to  obey  an  old  client ; 
And  that  you  should  ask  for  any  thing,  or  that  you  should 

he  down,  iiimself  standing.  65 

Every  very  great  house  is  fuli^  of  prottd  servants. 
Heboid,  with  what  grumbling  another  has  reached  out  breads 
Hardly  broken,  pieces  of  solid  meal  already  musty, 
Which  will  shake  a  grinder,  not  admitting  a  bite. 
But  the  tender  and  white,  and  made  with  soft  flour,  70 

Is  kept  for  the  master.     Remember  to  restrain  your  right  hand; 
I^t  reverence  of  the  butler  be  ^fe. — ^Yet,  suppose  yourself 


calls  for.  He  Is  afiVonted  that  such  a  one 
should  presume  to  expect  his  attendance 
upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be«stand- 
ing  at  the  table  as  a  servant,  while  the 
client  it  lying  down  at  his  case,  as  one  of 
the  guests. 

66.  Every  very  great  houte,  fc.]  And, 
therefore,  where  can  you  find  better 
treatment,  than  you  do  at  ViiTO*s»  at  any 
of  tlie  tables  oT  the  rich  and  great? 

67..  Has  reached  out,  4^c.] .  When  you 
have  oaUed  for  bread,  it  has  indeed  been 
brought,  but  with  what  an  ill. will  have 
you  been  served;  how  has  the  slave 
that  reaeh^,  or  held  it  out  for  you  to 
take,  murmured  at  what  he  was  doing! 

68.  ffanily  broken.}  With  the  utmost 
difiicttlty  broken  into  fMeoes. 

-^Of  ieHd  mealJ]  Grown  into  hard, 
solid  fomps,  by  being  so  old  and  sule^ 
and  now  grown  mouldy. 

69.  WtU  shake' a  grhtder,}  Genuinus, 
ftom  gena,  the  cheek ;  what  we  call  the 
grindors,  are  the  teeth  next  the  cheeks, 
which  grind  food.     So  far  from  being 

TOL.  1. 


Cflqpable  of  being  bitten,  and  thus  di- 
vided, it  would,  loosen  a  grinder  to  at^ 
tpmpt  it. 

7a  SoftJhurJ}  The  finest  Ifour,  out  of 
which  the  bran  is  entirely  sifted,  so  tha( 
no  hard  substance  is  left. 

71.  Torestrainfit'2  Don't  let  the  sight 
of  this  fine,  white,  and  new  bread,  tempt 
you  to  filch  it— >mind  to  keep  your  hands 
to  yourself. 

72.'  T/te  iuiler,2  Artc^u,  Gr.  «(rs« 
WTJ)(,  from  «^r*$,  bread,  and  •wr«M»,  to 
bake,  signifies  one  that  bakes  bread,  a 
baker.  Or  artopta  may  be  derived  from 
tt^o^,  bread,  and  oxrofAtu,  to  see,  r.  e, 
an  inspector  of  bread;  a  pantler,  or 
butler;  <|ne  who  has  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing here.  q.  tU  Have  all  due  respect  to 
the  dispenser  of  the  bread ;  don't  offvnd 
Mm  by  putting  your  hand  into  the 
wrong  basket,  •nd  by  taking  some  of 
the  fine  bread. 

Suppose  yourtetf,  $c.]  But  suppose 

you  are  a  little  too  bold,  and  that  you 
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Tmprobulnm ;  siiperest  illic  qui  ponere  cosaC 
yin'  tu  consuetisj  audax  coi?viva,  canistns 
Impleri,  panisque  tui  novisse  colorem  ? 
Scilicet  boc  fuerat,  propter  quod  saepe  relict i 
Conjuge,  per  montem  adyersuro,  gelidasque  cucurfi: 
Esquilias,  fremeret  saev^  cum  gFai^dine  vernUs 
J.upiter,  et  multo  stillaret  pcfnula  njmba^.  . 

J^spi(;e^  quam  letigo  di6ten4at  pectoi^e  lancem, 
Quae  fertur  domino^  squilla ;  et  qutbus  undique  septs 
^sparagis,  qu§  d^iciat  convivia  caudS, 
Cum  venit  excebi  manibus  sublata  ministri. 
Sed  tibi  dinnidio  constrictqs  Cammaru$  ovo' 
iPonituP,  exigu&  fisralisccena  patella. 

]p9e  Venafrano  piscem  penundil:  at  hie,  qur 


Hr*  T# 


75 


80 


S^ 


make  firee  with  fome  of  the  fine  breed; 
tbete's  one  remains  upon  the  watch,  who 
will  soon  make  yow  lay  it  dpwiv  agau, 
•nd  chide  you  for  your  presumption. 

74.  Wilithou:,  j-c]  The  words  of. th^ 
butler  on  seeing  tlie  poor  client  illc^  a 
piece  of  the  white  breads  and  on  making 
]$m  lay  it  down  again. 

— -Xte  aecustofued  baskett.^  i,  e.  Those 
in  which  the  coarse  bread  is  usually 
kept;  and  do  not  mistake,  if  you  please^ 
white  for  brown. 

75.  Fmed:\  Fed,  satisfied. 

76.  Wdl  this  hat  been,  4f(;!}  The  sup- 
posed  words  of  IVeMin^  veiled  at'flnding 
^unself  so  ill  repi^d  for  all  his  senrices' 
aMd  attendances  tipon  his  patron,  q.  d, 
«^  So,  this  is'  what  I  hare  fc«en  toiling 
^for;  for  this  I  ha?e  got  out  of  niy 

.  •*  warm  bed,  leaving  my  wife,  at  all  hours 
**  of  ibe night,  and  in  all  weathers,"  Sed 

77.  The  advene  mount'}  The  Esquih'ne 
AiU  had  a  very  steep  ascend  which  made ' 
it  troublesome  to  get  up,  if  one  were  in* 
haste.  It  must  be  supposed,  to  have 
lain  in  the  parasite's  way  to  bis  patH>n*8 
lliduse,  and,  by  its  steepness,  to  have 
l^n  a  hindrance  to  bis  speed.  Hence 
lie  calls  it  adversum  montem.  Ailrersus 
signifies  opposite— ^dyersum  may  mean, 
that  it  waa  opposite  to  the  parasite's- 
^uae« 

77—8.  The  cM  SsquiUa.'}  lu  height 
aqade  it  very  bleak  and  cold  at  the  top« 
especially  in  bad  weather.  See  sat.  iii, 
1L71. 

78t-  The  wmal  air,']  Vemus  Jupiter. 
The  Rontons  called  th^  air  Jupiter.  See 
Ho».lib  i9d»uUS5,    Theiir,ini2i9 


spring  of  the  year,  is  oftdh  fraught  wit^- 
stbrms  of  hail  Sjiid  rain,  with  which  the 
poor  parasite  often  got,  wet  to  the  skin; 
in  his  nighdy  walks  to  attend  on  hie 
patron. 

*  "A  pretty  business,  truly,  to  suffci^ 
**  aU  this  for  the  sake  of  being  invited  to- 
'*  supper,  and'tben  t6  be  so  treated!" 

All.  this  Juvenal  represents  as  th^ 
treatmeivt^  wbich  Trebius  would  meet 
with,  Oft  t>eing.  invited  to  Virro*s  house  to' 
supper;  and  as  die  mournful  complaintg 
which  he  would  have  to  make  on  finding 
an  his  attendances  and  tervices  so  re-* 
paid;  thenHbre  Trebius  was  sadly  mis- 
taken in  placing  his  happiness  in  living 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  in  order 
to  this  to  take  so  roudi  pains.  Corop* 
1;  2, 

80:  With  how  long  a  hreatt,  ^c]  Such^ 
» length  is  his  chest;  or  forepart,  as  to- 
fitt  the  dish,  so  as  to  seem  to  stretch  its-' 
sisb. 

— A  loUlerJ  Squilla;  ft  is  hardly  poe.^ 
sible  to  say,  with  precision,  what  ftsh  i» 
here  meant.  Mr.  Bowles  traktslates  it, 
a  sturgeon;  and  says  in  his  note,  "  The 
*•  authors,  whom  I  liave  the  opportunity 
'<  to  consult,  are  not  agreed  what  fish  is 
"  meant :'  I  have  translated  it  a  sturgeon. 
'*  I  conf)»»  at  random,  but  it  jnay  serve 
«<  as  well'*  Seetyankof  JuT.byD&T- 
nxNf  and  others. 

AiKswoRTH  calls  it.  a  lobster  widumt 
legs* 

Hoa.  lib.  ii.  sat.  viii.  412.  leema  tp^. 
use  squUlas  for  prawns  or  shrimps. 

Affp-tur  squiOat  mter  murwTia  natofUcs. 

in  p<tHna  poirectth 
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A  little  knavish ;  tl^ere  remains  one  ^ho  can  compel  you  to 

lay  it  down. 
^*  Wilt  thou,  impudent  guest,  from  the  acciistomed  baskets  . 
^^  Be  filled^  and  know  the  colour  oV  your  own  bread  ?"  75 

''  Well,  this  has  been  tUat,  for  which  often,  my  wife  being  left^ 
'^  I  have  run  ovelr  the  adverse  itiount,  knd  the  cold 
'^  Esquilise,  wlien  the  vemieil  air  rattled  with  crud 
"  Hail,  and  my  cloBk  dropped  witli  much  rain." 

See,  with  bow  long  a  bi^st,  a  lobster^  i^rWch  is  brought    84 
To  the  master,  distends  the  dish,  khd  with  what  asparagus 
On  all  sides  surrounded ;  with  whut  a  tail  he  can  Idof  dowA 

on  the  banquet, 
Wlien  he  comes  borne  aldfl  by  the  hands  bP  a  tall  servtint. 
But  to  you  is  set  a  sliruhk  tr^b,  with  lialf  kn  €gg, 
A  funeral  supper  in  a  littte  platter.  ^ 

Ue.besmears  l^is  fish  ^ith  Venafran  (oil) — btft  this 


fn.  a  large  dkh  on  out-tireteh^d  Unnpn^ 

iUa 
IPtM  shrimps  oU  JUatmg  roiMrf. 

FftAXOlS. 

Ferhaps  wfast  we  call  a  shYimpi  dt 
pamrkf  may  be  the  pmnothera,  or  pior 
taophylaz,  of  Plxk.  iii.  '42,  the  B^oilUi 
yanra.  The  «hnmp  is  a  sort  of  lobftet 
ni  miniature ;  aoA  if  we  undersUnd  the 
word  paisra  to,  distingaish  it  fr^n  the 
fish  which  is  simply  called  s^iU$*  thO 
latter  may  probably  tignify  a  lobster, 
particoiarly  bere»  from  wbatiscehiariced 
of  the  tail  (I.  82.)  wl\ich  is  tbe  most 
delidoas  part  of  a  lobster. 

81.  Jftparagui,')  Asparagis,  plttf.  may^ 
here  denote  the  yeung  shoots,  or  lyuds» 
«f  Yarions  herbs.  See  Aiksv.  Aspara- 
gus, No.  2« 

Witii  these  it  was  perhaps  usual  to 
garnish  dieir  dishes. 

82.  With  ^Vikat  a  tait,  jcj  What  a  no- 
ble tail  he  di^lays,  whh  what  coAtempt 
does  he  tekm  to  look  down  i^on  the 
test  of  die  banqoet,  when  lifted  on  high, 
by  a  tall  aheve,  over  the  beads  of  th^ 
^uestSp  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the 
table. 

^4.  ji  erab,}  Cammarus,  a  sort  of 
crfeb-ilih,  called  aAso  Oammarns;  ayery 
vile  ftwdt  as  we  mdy  bna^ne  1^  its 
beidg^  opposed  to  tbe  driicious  squtUa, 
wMch  was  set  before  tbe  master  of  thn 
feast 

""SknutkJ]  I  thhik  H<j9yday*8  rendcr- 
'mm  of  cfmtnkPm  nto^xwi  tbit  smi4«  of 


the  word,  which  llL  signifies  straitened, 
narrow.  Craibs,  if  kept  long  out  of 
wiiter,  will  waste  and  shrink  up  in  the 
Shell,  and  when  boiled  will  be  half  full 
of  wtft^$  so  lobstdrs,  as  every  dayl 
ei^perlenoe  evinoes. 

Famld>y  explains  it  by  setniptenus^ 
half-full,  or  spent,  as  -be  cidls  it,  whicb 
conveys  the  same  idea. 

This  sense  also  contrasts  tius  fish  with 
the  plumpness  of  the  foregofaig.  Comp* 
L  80.— 3. 

— IFttA  half  an  e^J]  To  mix  with  it 
when  you  ekt  it — a  poor  atlowanca 
Many  co'tidtrue  conslrictus  it  tbe  sense  of 
parattts— coctos— Gonditus,  and  tbe  like; 
^.  d.  dressed  or  seasoned  with  half  on  egg. 

85.  Funernl  H/ppar,  f  &]  The  Romans 
ttsed  to  pbice,  in  a  small  dish  on  tbe  se^ 
pulchres  of  the  dead,  to  appease  thei^ 
inaties,  miHc,  honey,  water,  wlue,  flowers* 
a  very  little  of  ea^ph^  which  arcum* 
stances,  of  U>e  sinallness  of  the  d!sh  and 
df  the  ^aotity,  seierii  to  be  the  reakm 
ya  this  allusion. 

-^A  mUe  jiiaiier,']  Patella  is  itself  a 
dimlbOtiire  of  patera;  but  the  pOet,  Kt 
make  the  mstter  tbe  more  concemptiblt, 
ad(h  exigua. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  the  lancem,  L  80. 
which  signrfies  a  great  broad  pkte,  a 
dee^  dish  to  serve  meat  op  in. 

86.  Me.}  VuTO,  the  master  of  the  feasts 
—  Venafran  oiZ.]   Venalinun  was  a 

City  of  Campania,  famous  for  tbe  best 
dlL    Bo»«lib.ii.ed.vi.Ll5^  IC 
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Pallidutf  offertur  misero  tibi  caulis,  olebit 
Ijatemam;  illud.enim  yestris  datura! veolis,  quod 
Canna  Micipsarum  prora  eubvexit  acuti ; 
Propter  quod  Romae  cum  Bocchare  nemo  lavatur ; 
Quod  tutos  etiam  facit  a  serpentibus  Afros. 

Mullus  erit  domino,  quern  misit  Corsica,  vel  quem 
TaurominitansB  rupes,  quando  onme  peractum  est, 
Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare;  dum  gula  saevit, 
Retibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello 
Proxima ;  nee  patitur  Tyrrhenum  crescere  piscem  t 
Instruit  ergo  focum  provmcia :  sumitur  illinc 
Quod  captator  emat  Lenas,  Aurelia  vendat. 

Virroni  muraena  datur,  quae  maxima  venit 
Gurgite  de  Siculo :  nam  dum  se  continet  Auster, 
Dum  sedet,  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere  iiennas, 
Contemnunt  mediam  temeraria  Una  Charybdim* 
Vos  anguilla  manet,  longae  cognata  colubrae, 


90 


9B 


100 


87.  Pale  catbage,^  Sickly  looitiii£^  at  ff 
It  was  half  witbcared. 

89.  Y<mr  tauccn."}  Alveoltts  atgmfiet 
any  woodeo  Tetael  made  hollow;  hare  it 
nay  be  understood  of  wooden  frayg,  or 
■aucera,  in  which  the  oil  was  brought 
whidi  was  to  be  pouted  on  the  oab- 
iNige. 

89.  A  canoe."]  Canna,  a  amall  veiael 
made  of  the  cane^  or  lai^e  reed ;  which 
grew  to  a  great  sise  and  height,  and 
which  was  a  principal  material  in  builds 
ing  the  African  canoes. 

— Ificfpftv.}  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  giten  to  all  the  Numi- 
diansv  finon  Midpsa,  one  of  their  kings. 
These  were  a  barbarous  people  on  the 
ahore  of  Africa,  near  Algiers,  from 
whence,  came  the  oil  which  thp  Romans 
used  in  their  lamps. 

'^Sharp  prow^  Alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  AAioan  canoes,  which  were  very 

9a  Socchnr,}  Or  Bocchor,  a  Mauri« 
tanian  name,  but  here,  probably,  for  any 
African.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of 
Iheir  kings,  and  hence  the  poet  takes 
occasion  to  mention  it,  as  if  he  said,  that 
*<  the  Numidians  and  Moors,  who 
**  anointed  themselves  with  this  oil, 
**  stunk  so  excessiTely,  that  nobody  at 
'  *'  Rome  would  go  into  the  same  bath 
'«  with  one  of  them;  no,  though  it  were 
«<  king  Boccbar  himself** 

91.  Safe  from  terpenU*]  So  horrid  is 
the  smell  of  these  Aiikan^  that,  in  their 


ewn  coUtttiry,  their  serpents -wthild  Yiot 
come  near  them.  "  What  then  must 
'*  you-  endure,  in  having  this  same  oil  to 
'*  pour  on  your  cabbage,  while  you  have 
"  the  mortification  of  seeing  your  patron 
«  soak  his  fish  with  the  fine  aod  sweet 
'<  oil  of  Venafrum!  I  ahould  think  this 
'<  another  instance  of  that  sort  of  treat* 
"^nxent,  whidi  should  abate  your  ruga 
**  of  being  invited  to  the  uble  of  a  great 
"man." 

92.  A  mullet,']  See  sat.  iv.  1 5,  and  note* 
— 2%«  jnacler.]   Virro,  tlie  master  of 
thefea«t 

'-'Coniea  tent*]  Which  came  from 
Corsiea,  an  Island  in  the  MiMiifcenranean, 
fiunous  perhaps  for  this  sort  of  fish. 

95.  TattimninifmMnrocifo.] Ob  theses* 
coast,  near  Taurominiuni,  in  Sicily. 

-^Our  tea  it  cTkautted,  j«.]  Such  is 
the  luxury  and  gluttony  of  4he  great* 
that  there  is  now  no  more  fine  fisli  to  be 
caught  at  home.  * 

94.  WhUe  the  appetke,  fc.]  While 
gluttony  is  at  such  an  height,  as  not  to 
be  satisfied  without  such  daintiea. 

95*  The  market.]  The  market  people^ 
who  deal  in  fish,  and  who  nupply  great 
tables.     - 

*—  With  ^Uidueut  nett,  jpc]  Are  ineis. 
sandy  fishing  in  the  neighbouring  seaa*.- 
upon  our  own  coasts,  leaving  no  part 
imsearched,  that  they  may  supply  tbo 
market. 

96.  A  T^snrrhene  JM.]  The  Tyrriwne 
aea  wis  that  part  of  the  Hed^twraBeaa 
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Pale  cabbage,  which  is  broujzht  to  miserable  you,  will  smell 
Of  a  lamp,  for  that  is  given  lor  your  saucers,  which 
A  canoe  of  the  Micipsae  brought  over  in  its  sharp  prow* 
For  which  reason^  nobody  at  Rome  bathes  with  a  liocchar,  90 
Which  also  makes  the  Africans  safe  from  seipents. 

A  mullet  will  be  for  the  master,  which  Corsica  sent,  or  which 
The  Taurominitinian  rocks,  since  all  our  sea  is  exhausted^ 
And  now  has  failed :  while  the  appetite  ra^es, 
The  market,  with  assiduous  nets,  is  searching  thoroughly  95 
The  neighbouring  (seas,)  nor  suilers  a  Tyrrhene  tish  to  grow : 
Therefore  a  province  furnishes  the  kitchen  :  from  thence  is  taken 
What  the  wneedler  Lenas  might  buy,  Aurelia  sell.  ^ 

To  Virro  a  lamprey  is  given,  the  largest  that  caipe  99 

From  the  Sicilian  gulph :  for  while  the  south  contains  itself^ 
While  it  rests,  and  in  its  prison  dries  its  wet  wings, 
The  rash  nets  despise  the  middle  of  Chary bd  is. 
An  eel  remains  for  you,  a  relation  of  a  long  snake ; 


whidi  washes    the  southern    parts  Of 
Italj. 

So  greedy  were  the  Roman  oobilhy 
of  delicate^  fish,  and  they  were  caught  in 
such  numbers,  that  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  grow  to  their  proper  site. 

97.  There/ore  a  provlHce,  ^.J  Thwy 
were  forced,  therefbre,  to  go  to  the  coasts 
of  some  of  ^the  foreign  provinces,  which 
were  subject  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
catch  such  fisli  as  they  wanted  for  the 
kitchens  of  the  nobles.  Comp.  sat.  ir. 
6^,  and  note. 

— From  thence.]  From  some  of  the 
foreign  coasts. 

98.  IFhot  the  wheetUer  Lenus,  ^c] 
Some  fismons  captator,  or  legacy-hunter, 
one  of  the  people  called  ha?redipet», 
^ho  courted  and  made  presents  to  the 
rich  and  childless,  in  hopes  to  become 
their  heirs:  they  also  took  care  to  buy 
whatever  was  rare  and  curious  for  this 
purpose. 

^--Aurdia  tell.']  Hiis  may  probably  b« 
the  name  of  some  famous  dealer  in  fine 
fish.  The  commentators  suppose  also, 
that  this  might  have  been  the  name  of 
some  rich  childless  wfdow,  who  had  so 
Boany  presnits  of  fine  fish,  that  she  could 
HOC  dispose  of  them  to  her  own  use,  and 
therefore  sold  them,  tliat  they  might  not 
be  spoiled  and  thrown  away. 

99-  To  Virro  a  lantprei/  is  given.]  ».  -e. 
h  given  him  to  eat,  is  set  before  him  at 
libk. 
loa  7%eSiGSbmiul^]Th»put<i{ 


the  sem  which  ftmned  the  SthdU  o^  6!- 
dly,  which,  at  trines,  were  most  formida- 
ble and  dangerous,  especially  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  south.  But,  by 
what  follows,  L  102.  the  dreadful  whart- 
pooi  of  Charybdls  seems  to  be  meani; 
where,  in  fine  weather,  the  fishennen 
would  venture  Co  go,  and  fish  for  lam- 
preys. 

101.  A  rests.]  Refrains  from  blowing, 
1b  perfectly  quiet. 

— In  its  jnrvotif  ^c  J  Alluding  to  Vtlta. 
^n.  i.  1.  56 — 8. 

'■        Vasto  rex  ^o!ut  antro 
Zuctantes  yetifos  tempcstatesque  sonoras, 
Imverio  previit,  ac  tinc^lis  ct  earcere 

frtenat* 
'■—Its  wet  wivgs.]  It  was  usually  at- 
tended with  heavy  rains  and  storms. 

1 02.  The  rash  nets.]  Lins — see  sat.  iv. 
1.  45.  Lina  here  means  the  persons  whe 
use  the  nets,  the  fishermen.  Metok. 
They  would,  in  calm  wcrf^hcr,  despite 
the  danger  of  Charybdts  it&elf,  in  order 
to  catch  the  fish  which  lay  within  it,  so 
good  a  market  were  they  sure  to  have 
for  what  they  caught.  Charybdis  was  a 
dangerous  whirlpool  in  the  Straits  of  Si- 
cily, near  the  coast  of  Taurominium,  over 
agsriosi  Scylia,  a  dreadful  rock.  See 
VlRO.  Mtf.  iii  414^32. 

103.  An  eel^^e.]  The  contrast  between 
Virro*6  fine  lamprey,  and  Tirebius"s  filthy 
eel,  is  well  imagined. 

— Relation  cf  a  hng  snake,]  Perhaps 
wc  are  t«  understand  the  eel  and  snake 
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Aut  glteie  aspenus  moculis  Tiberinus,  et  ipse 
Vernula  riparam^  pinguis  torrente  cloacS, 
Et  soUtud  medite  cryptam  penetrare  Suburrfis 

Ipbi  ))aaca  velim,  mcilem  si  praebeat  aurem : 
Nemo  petit,  modicis  cjnaB  mittebantur  amicis 
A  SencN[:& ;  qu»  Piso  bonus,  qu®  Cotta  solebat 
Ijargiri :  namque  titalia,  et  fescibns  olim 
Major  habebatur  dpnandi  gloria :  soiom 
^OBcimus,  ut  ccekies  civiliter  :  hoc  Ace,  et  edto, 
Ssto  (ut  nunc  multi)  dites  tibi,  pauper  amicis. 

Ansens  ante  ipum  magni  jecur,  anseribus  par 
Altilis,  et  fla?i  dignus  ferro  Meleagri 
^'umat  aper:  Dost  hunc  radnntur  tubem,  si  yer 
Tune  erit,  et  iacient  optata  tonitrua  ccenas 
Itfajores;  tibi  babe  frumentum,  AUedius  inqoit, 


103 

.  no 

116 


lo  appMT  as  related,  from  the  iikenesa  of 
their  form.  Some  have  tuppoaed,  that 
.#elB  and  water-aoakes  will  en|;ender  to* 
ijrather. 

10^  A  TiberiM,2  HberiouSy  i.  «.  pi- 
pcia— a  pike,  or  some  other  fish,  out  of 
the  river  Tiber. 

Unde  datum  sentis.  Lupus  kic  Tiberf- 

Hoa.  lib.ii.  sat.  ii.  1.31. 
^omaeommoD,  coarae»  and  ordinary  fiA 
Is  here  meant,  which,  in  the  winter-time, 
when  the  Tiber  was  froaen,  contracted 
wpotB,  perhaps  from  some  disorder  to 
which  it  might  )>e  liable ;  this  was  rec- 
•lumed  the  worst  sort  of  pike. 

4C^.  Anattenda7Uf^c*2  Veniula,  lit. 
sigmfies  a  little  bond-slave  or  servant. 
fieote  this  fi^h  is  so  called,  from  its 
constant  attendance  on  the  banks  of  the 
ylver,  in  some  of  the  holes  of  whicl)  it 
was  usually  found. 

105.  Faty^cJ]  From  this eircumstance, 
one  would  lye  inclined  to  think  that  a 
pike  is  here  meant,  which  is  a  voracious, 
foul-feeding  fisb.  Juvenal,  to  carry  on 
bis  description  |>f  the  treatment  which 
Trebius  must  ezpept  at  a  great  man's  ta- 
ble^ adds  this  circumstance — that  the  itsh 
eet  before  Tkebius  would  be  a  pike,  that 
of  the  wont  aort,  and  fotted  with  the 
filthy  contents  of  the  common  sewer,  Into 
whidi  the  ordure  and  nastiness  of  the 
city  were  conveyed,  and  which  ran  m- 
der  the  ^uburra,  down  to  the  Tiber,  and 
there  emptied  itself  into  tlie  river. 

^06.  jUcuttnud  to  fwetraUf  ^1 


This  fish  is  iiippoaed  to  enterthe  mouth 
of  the  drain,  that  it  might  meet  the  filth 
|n  its  wliy,  and  feed  upon  it.  J^or  Sub. 
una,  see  sat.  ili.  5. 

107. .  to  himself,  j-c.]  Tp  Virro  the 
master  of  the  feast  Ipii  pauca  velim— 
like  Tia.  And.  act  i.  sc.  i.  1. 22.  pauds 
te  voU>— «  word  with  you.    Colman. 

109.  ffeneea'^  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  th^ 
tptor  of  Nero;  be  was  very  rich,  and 
very  munificent  towards  his  poor  clients. 
See  sat  X.  16.  where  Juvenal  styles  him 
praedivcs-^very  rich. 

—'Piso,']  L.  Calphurnius  rlso,  one  of 
the  Calphurnian  family  descended  from 
Kuma;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudiua, 
and  was  famous  for  his  liberality.  Hoiu 
Ar.  Poet  291,  2.  addressing  the  Pisoncs, 
says,  Vos  O  Poropiiius  sanguis. 

— Co<ta.]  Aurelius  Cotta,  anotlier  mu- 
nificent character  in  the  time  of  Kero. 

1  ]  0.  Titles  and  t^es^  jfc]  High  titles 
o^  nobility,  or  the  ensigns  of  magistracy. 
See  satiiL  128.  note. 

112.  That  you  wnild  sup  civilly. 'l  Ci  vt- 
liter,  courteously,  with  so  much  good 
manners  towards  your  poor  friends,  as 
not  to  afiront  and  distress  them,  by  the 
difierenee  ypu  make  between  them  and 
yourself  when  you  invite  them  to  sup- 
per. . 

^—Do  this."}  Consult  the  rules  of  civi- 
lity, and  then  you  will  accommodate 
yourself  to  tlie  condition  of  your  gUests. 

113.  £e,  as  many  now  are,  jfc*]  When 
you  sup  alone,  then,  as  many  are,  be 
divaa  tibif  u  «.  fare  ae  eapcMive^  and 
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Or  a  Tiberine  sprinlsled  wjth  spots,  by,  tlie  ipq,  and;  that         Ifi^^ 
An  attendant  of  the  banka,  fat  with  tlie  cusjatinff  cotnmon^sew^r^ 
And  accustomed  to  pen^ti^  the  drain  of  th^.  Suburra. 
I  would  say  a  few  words  to  bi^^Ij^  if  he  would  lend  aja  es^j^ 


ear: 


XiCh 


Nobody  seeks,  what  wer^  sent -to  his  n)^n  friends. 

?y  Seneca;  what  ^opd  Piso,  what«  Cotta  used 
o  bestow :  for,  than  botji  titl^ai^d.oflipes,  formerly^ 
Greater  was  the  gjbry  of  giving  esteemed :  only 
We  ask  that  you  would  sjiip  q^cilly :  do  this^  i^nd  be^' 
Be  (as  many  now  ave)  rich  U>  yourself,  poot;  tp  your  friends. 
Before  himself  (is.  placed)  tbelii^er  of  &  great  goose:  ^uuli 
to  geese,  1,14; 

A  crammed  fo^l,  and;  ii^orthy  the  sp^r.  of  yellpw  Mcjl^agq*), 
Smokes  a  boar :  after  him  truffl^^in^.^mpc^,  if  tlieft 
It  be  spring,  and  wished-fpr  thundf^  m^ke  suppers 
Greater : — '^  Have  ihy  <;orn  to  thyself''  says^Alledi as,; 


^  nmpCiKyttsly  m  yon  ^htm ;  gpife  no 
expense  u>  gratify  youraelf.  But  when 
you  invite  your  poor  ftiendt,  then  Ihre 
ai  th«y  do :  if  you  treat  them  as  poor 
and  nkean,  ao  treat  youraelf  that  youi  and 
diey  may  Iw  upon  the  aame  Ibotiagi  thoa 
bepaupar  amim 

q,d,  Thiaiaallvveaflk;  wadon*t  ra» 
ipanot  you  tha muntSoenoe  of  Staeca» 
Ite,  C^CM»  orany  of.thotfagreatanid 
geneiDua  patrana,  who  ettecmed  a.  ser- 
vice done,  or  a  hindneM  bestowed*  on 
Iheir  ppor  frienda*  bctyond  the  glory,  of 
tides  of  npinli^,  or  of.high  ofl&cies  in  tho^ 
ttate ;  th^s,  perhaps,  might  he  going  t^o 
far.;  therefore  we  desire  no  more»  tl^ 
thai,  whfsn  you  invite  us,  you  would 
treat  iia  civilly  at,le|stt  if  not  sumptuousi- 
)y :  fare  aa  we  farc^  aqd  we  shajU  be  con* 


Tliis  little  iqKMtrophe  to  Virro  c^ntaina 
a  hnmourotts,  and,  at  the  s^me  time,  a, 
shaip.reproof  of  the  want  of  generosity, 
and  of  Uie  indignity  with  which  the.  rich 
a^  great  treated  their  poorer  friends. 

114.  JBefifrehimfel/.^ue,  Before  Vir- 
rohiniiKU* 

— Tftf  Iwtr,  ifJ]  This  was  r^oned,  a , 
gveat  d^ty;  and  iq  order  to  increa9e 
^  size  of  the  ]vrtr,  tbjey  fatt^  the,  goose 
.w?tb.figs,  mixed  np  with  wat^,  wine, 
and  hon«^  ;  oC  thif  a  sprt  of  paste  w^. 
Badfi^  whh,  wlUch  they  crani^med  tliem 
■ntii  the  liver  grew  to  a  very  large  size* 


VTak  L  88.and9iLutT.  ^igr.  Iviii  lib^  xiiu 
jispkequfln^hmeat  mtigm>j§cur.(mta» 

lis  A  eramm^  JmiI,}  AltO&Hi-iiNua. 
al(>-«va— fatted,  M,  crammad.  Pvo^ 
bably  a  Ut  capon  ia  here  meant,  ubiah 
growa  to  a  large  sise :  Juvenal  aayahoe, 
equal  in  sise  to  geese^par  ansmbns, 

TeUtw,  4-cJ]  Tellow^hairod.  Sae^ 
i&ntsw.    The  story  of.  Meleager. 

Oolden-haired^  Holyday.  See.Tja«. 
Mn,  iv.  698.  Hob.  Ub.  ill.  od»  ix.  h 
19*  lib.  iv.  od«  iv.  1. 4. 

U6.  Smokes  a  foer.}  6ee.sal«  U 
X40,  1. 

-  4/^  Atfit,  j-c.]  the  next  dish,  which, 
comes  after  the  boar,  is  composed  oCj 
truffles^tnber  signifies  a  pu£^  or  what. 
we  call  a  toadstool,  from  tumeo,  to  swell; 
but  it  seems  to  denote  mushrooms,  truf^ ' 
fles,  and  otlier  fungous  plants,  whicbara 
produced  from  the  earth.  Tuberatemi,.  - 
sat.  xir.  7^      .* 

Here  some  understand  truffles,  othera 
mushrooms;  which  lisst,  rainy  and  thuiw 
dering  springs  produce  in  abundanoer 
and  therefore  w^re  desired,  ^ut  the 
same  weather  msy  alsp  have  the  seme, 
effect  on  truffles,  which  are,  a  soori.of 
subterraneous  mushroom,  and, so  on  all^ 
fungous  excrescences  of  the  earth* 
Pun.  xix. 

J  17 — 18.  Make  iuppert  greater.1  By 
a  plentiful  addition  of  truffles., 

ll9,.dU€(ii^l  $oiai^£uDouf  glu^^iiit 
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O  Lybia,  disjunge  boves,  dum  tubera  mittas, 

Structorem  interea,  ne  qua  indignatio  desit, 

Saltantem  spectes,  et  chironomonta  volanti 

Cultdlo,  donee  peragat  dictata  magistri         ' 

Omnia ;  nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert, 

Qdo  gestii  lepores,  et  quo  gallina  secetur.' 

Ducftris  plants,  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Casus, 

Et  pon^re  foris,  si  quid  tentaveria  unquam 

Hiscere,  lanquara  habeas  tria  noroina.     Quando  propinat 

Virro  tibi,  sumitque  tuis  contracta  labellis 

Pocula  ?  quis  vestrfini  temerarius  usque  adeo,  quis 

Perditus,  ut  dicat  regi,  bibe  ?  Plurima  sunt  quBB 

Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  laBnS. 

Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  Deue,  aut  similis  Dts, 

Et  melior  fatis,  donaret ;  homuncio,  quantus 

Ex  nihilo  fieres  !   quantus  Virronis  amicus  ! 

Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Trebium :  vis,  frater,  ab  isti^ 


ISO 


125 


ISO 


135 


Bi^me  WM  supplied  with  grtat  quantititfi 
of  corn  from  Libya,  a  part  of  Africa, 
which  borderf  «pon  Bgypt;  '*and,  it 
"ebould  Beem,"  (says  Mr.  Brown,) 
**  inth  mttsbrooms  too."  See  I>aTDSN*8 
Ju¥.  note  on  this  place.  However,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  brought 
ftom  Lybia  to  Rome.  I  tbould  apprehend 
that  spectes  of  "under-ground  edible 
•«<nushnKMns*'  (as  Bradly  calls  truffles) 
to  be  meant  here,  which  grow  best  in  dry 
chapped  grounds,  and  will  bear  to  be 
carried  a  great  way,  and  to  be  kept  a 
considerable  time  without  being  spoiled. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  that  species  of 
tuber  which  is  called  boletus,  or  mush- 
TOOOKi  they  remain  good  but  a  little 
while,  either  growing  or  gathered. 
Hence,  upon  the  whole,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of   the    word    raduntur, 

'  1.  116.  which  may  imply  the  scraping, 
or  slaving  off,  the  outward  thick  bark, 
or  rind,  which  is*  peculiar  to  truffles, 
these  are  most  protiably  meant  in  this 
passage.     See  CuAaiBKas.     Truffle. 

119.  tTntfbke  your  oxen.']  Disjunge — 
UU  disjoin  them.  q.  d.  Plough  and  sow 
no  more,  that  there  may  be  tiie  more 
land  for  truffles  to  grow.  A  Ene  speech 
for  an  epicure. 

180.  The  carver.]  Structor  signifies  a 

.  purveyor  of  victuals,  a  caterer ;  also  a 
server,  who  setteth  the  meat  upon  the 
table;  also  a  oarrer  of  meat :   this  last 


seems  la  be  meant  here,  flud  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  it  with  some  antic  gestures^ 
something  like  capering  or  dancing. 

131.  Flourishing  J]  Cbirauamon-ontia 
(from  )^it^t  maniiii*  and  i»«^««^,  lex)  signi* 
fies  one  ^  that  sheweth  nimble  motiona 
with  his  hands ;  hence  chironomia,  a  kind 
of  gesture  with  the  hands,  either  in  danc- 
ing, or  in  carving  meat.  Aixsw.  Chi- 
ronomonta is  from  the  ace.  sing.  (Gr. 
^u^ofoi^vrra)  of  the  participle  of  the 
verb  ^^K^o^tf^'a—- manus  ctrta  lege  moti- 
to— condnnos  gestus  edo-*gesticulor. 

q.d.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  mortify  and  vex  you,  you  not  only 
see  all  these  fine  things  brought  to  ta- 
bl^,  but  you  will  be  a  spectator  of  tha 
festivity,  art,  and  nimbleness,  with 
which  the  carver  does  his  office,  till  h» 
has  exhibited  all  that  he  has  learned  of 
his  master  in  the  art  of  carving.  Sea 
the  next  note,  ad  fin.  Dictat»— See 
Aivsw. 

1  ?3.  Nor  indeed  it  it  a  matter,  ^c]  U 
is  now  by  no  means  reckoned  an  indif  • 
ferent  matter,  or  of  small  concern,  in 
what  manner,  or  with  what  gesture,  a 
har«  or  a  fowl  is  cut  up  ;  this,  as  welt 
as  gluttony  itself,  is  become  a  science. 
This  was  so  much  the  case,  that  we  find 
people  taking  great  pains  to  Icsm  It 
under  a  master.     See  sat  zi.  1. 156-^ 

1S6*7.  ^^«m  mr  uHtmf*  ie  Mtiffsr.  J 
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"**  O  Lybia,  unyoke  your  oxen,  while  you  will  send  truffles." 
Meanwhile  tlie  carver,  lest  any  indignation  be  wantiiig,         120 
You  will  behold  dancing,  and  flourishing  with  a  nimble 
Knife,  till  he  can  finish  all  the  dictates  of  his 
Master ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  concern. 
With  what  gesture  nares,  and  wi^h  what  a  hen  should  be  cai. 
You  will  be  dragged  bj  tlie   foot,   as  the  stricken   Cacus  by, 

Hercules,    •  1S5 

And  put  out  of  doors,  if  you  ever  attempt 
To  mutter,  as  if  you  had  three  names. — When  does  Vlrro 
I^rink  to  you,  and  take  the  cup  touched  by  your 
Liips  ?  which  of  you  is  rash  enough,  who  so 
Desperate,  as  to  say  to  the  great  man,  drink  ?    Many  things 

there  are,  iSo 

Which  men  in  a  torn  coat  dare  not  say. 

rf  to  you  four  hundred  (sestertia)  any  god,  or  one  like  the  gods, 
Jknd  better  than  the  fates,  should  present ;  poor  mortal,  liow  great 
JProm  nothing  would  you  become  !  how  great  a  friend  of  Virro ! 
Irebius — ^set  before  Trebius: — would    you   have, 


-**  Give  to 

<^  brother,  some 


135 


Miscgre  ■  no  mudi  «s  to  opea 
«ionth,  M  it  were,   to  speak  upon  the 
>Treiiop.  asbetrmying  aDydulikei 

127.  Three  namee.2  i-e*  As  if  you 
were  •  man  of  quality.  Tbe  gsemt  men 
St  Bone  "wene  -dirtingutsbed  by  the 
prsmomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen^  as 
Caiue  Comelifis  Sdpio^  Caius  Marcus 
Corioiaons,  and  the  like. 

If  you  were  to  take  upon  you,  like  a 
YioUeman,  to  complain  or  find  fault  with 
all  this*  you  would  be  dragged  with 
jour  heels  fornnost,  and  turned  out  of 
doors,  as  the  robber  Cacus  was  by 
Hercules.     See  Viaa.  JEn.  viii*  219^ 

127—8.  When  doet  Virro  drink  to 
jpMk]  The  poety  having  particularised 
instinriw  of  contempt,  whicii  were  put 
upon  the  poorer  guests,  such  as  having 
bad  meat  and  drink  'setbefore  them,  &c. 
here  mentions  the  neglectful  treatment 
which  diey  meet  with. 

f .  d,  **  Does  Virro  ever  drink  your 
««  health/*  or  « does  he  ever  take  the 
^  cup  eat  of  your  hand  in  order  to 
^  pMge  yon,  after  it  haa  once  touched 
^jroor  lips?"  By  this  we  may  observe, 
that  diinking  to  one  another  is  very 


■IS%  Jtnukewmght  ie,}  AfUr  nil  the 
WQU  Z. 


piiBS  wMch  70D  take  to  bo  invited  to 
^reat  tables,  is  there  one  of  you  who 
dares  venture  to  open  his  mouth  to  the 
great  man,  so  much  as  to  say,  *<  drink. ' 
as  if  you  bad  some  familiarity  with 
him?  As  we  should  say,  *<|>uttlie  bottle 
«*  about.** 

130.  T^A^^rfa/ wwnj  Regi— seeliefore^ 
L  14. 

132.  Fourkundredsestertia,}  A  knight's 
estate*     See  sat.  i.  1. 106,  and  note. 

133.  Belttrthan  tlie fates  ]  t.  e*  Better 
and  kipder  than  the  fates  have  been  to 
you,  in  making  you  so  poor. 

'*^Poor  mm<al.'\  Homuncto  means  a 
poor  sorry  fellow  ^  such  was  Trebius  in 
his  present  state. 

134.  From  nothing f  ^c.^  The  poet 
here  satirizes  the  venaii^  and  profligate 
meanness  of  sudi  people  as  Virro,  whose 
insolence  and  contempt  towards  their 
poor  clients  he  has  given  us  so  many 
striking  examples  of.  Here  he  shews 
the  change  of  conduct  towards  them, 
which  would  be  created  immediately,  if 
one  of  them  should  happen  to  become 
rich. 

135.  Give  to  Trebius ^  ^^c]  Then,  says 
he,  if  you  were  invited  to  sup  with 
Virro,  nothing  would  be  thought  too 
good;    you  wpuid   be  offered  eveqr 
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Ilibus  ?  O  Niimmi,  vobis  hunc  prasstat  honorem  ; 

Vos  estis  fratres.     Dominus  tamen,  et  domini  rex 

Si  vis  tu  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  auld 

Liuserit  ^neas,  nee  filia  milcior  illo. 

Jucundum  et  carum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  140 

Sed  tua  nunc  Micale  pariat  licet,  ^  pneros  tres 
In  gremium  palris  fundat  simul ;  ipse  loquaci 
Gaudebit  nido ;  viridem  thoracajubebit 
Afierri,  minimasque  nuces,  assemqne  rogatum, 
Ad  mensam  quoties parasitus  venerit  infans.  Hi 

Vilibus  ancipites  fungi  ponentur  amicis, 
Boletus  domino  :  sed  qualem  Claudius  edit. 
Ante  ilium  uxoiis»  post  quern  nihil  amplius  edit, 
Virro  sibi,  et  reliquis  Virronibus  ilia  jubebit 
Poma  dari,  quorum  solo  pascaris  odore :  150 

Qualia  perpetuus  Phseacum  autumnus  habebat; 
Credere  quse  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris. 


dioiceit  dainty  upon  the  table>  and  the 
aenranU  would  be  ordered  to  set  it  be- 
fore you. 

156,  OfihtutdainHetJ]l\i^Mt.tAgnU 
ites  entrails,  or  bowels,  of  which  aone 
very  choiee  and  dainty  dishes  were 
made ;  as  of  the  goose's  lirer,  and  the 
£ke ;  see  L  H  4.  He  would  in  the  most 
Itind  manner  call  you  brother,  and  in- 
vite you  to  taste  of  the  most  deKcato 
dainties. 

—  0  riche$,  j-c]  A  natural  excla^ 
ination  on  the  occasion,  l>y  w|itch  he 
gives  Trebius  to  understand,  that  all  this 
Itttention  Was  not  paid  to  him  on  bis  own 
Hccoont,  bat  solely  on  that  of  his  money. 
See  sat.  i.  1.  118,5. 

157.  Te  are  brethren.']  Te,  O  ye  four 
hundred  sestertia,  are  the  friends  and 
brethren  of  Virro,  to  whom  he  pays  his 
court.  Whenlie  called  Trebius  i>rother, 
(i.  155.)  he  really  meant  you. 

137-  And  sovereign  of  a  lord,  4*.]  If 
you  would  be  in  a  ntuation,  not  only 
of  domineering  over  poor  clients,  but 
even  over  the  lords  of  those  clients,  you 
Must  be  childless,  you  must  have  nei^er 
ion  or  daughter  to  inherit  your  estate. 

138.  In  your  hall,  ^.]  See  Dido*8 
words  to  iEneas.  Vug.  JEa.  iv.  1. 
828,  9. 

Sifuis  fnihi^rvuhumM 
tuterit  JBneas» 
iThich  Juvenal  appUci  cm  diis  ocefttiott 
very  humourously. 


liO.  A  barren  wife^  fc.^  While  • 
wife  remains  without  child-bearing,  ap 
that  there  is  no  ostensible  heir  to  the 
estate,  the  husband  will  net  want  Iby 
people  who  vrill  pay  their  court  to  hi■^ 
and  prawns  themselves  his  frienda»  Is 
hopes  of  ingratiaUpg  themaelvea  id.  far 
ca  to  be  made  his  heirs. 

141.  JSnt  tko*  $tmr  Micaie.^  TbenJOiw 
of  Trebius*s  wife. 

f.  d.  But  suppose  it  to  happen  otber<* 
wise,  and  your  vrtfe  should  not  oidy 
have  children,  but  bring  you  three  al  a 
birth ;  still  as  you  are  rich,  they'll  pay 
their  court  to  yeu,  by  fondling  your 
little  ones.  He,  Virro  him«elf,  (ipae,) 
will  pretend  to  rejoice  in  your  young  £a» 
mily — ntdo— a  meti^horiod  ezpressaoii, 
taken  froui  a  brood  of  young  birds  in  • 
liest 

143.  A  gf^een  Uomaeher,']  YiridaBi 
thoraca,  lit.  breastplate.  IVhat  tfaia 
was  caonet  eaaiiy  be  determined,  but  it 
vras,  doubtless,  fome  «roaiient  wfalc^ 
children  were  pleased  with 

144.  SmaU  niilf.]  Nuces,  lit  signiiM 
tmts ;  but  here  it  denotes  little  badlao^ 
ivory,  and  round  pebbles,  which  waM 
the  usual  playthings  of  childsea ;  tmt 
vrhich  to  ingratiate  themselves  witb  thd' 
parents,  such  mercenary  pereons  aa  had 
a  design  upon  their  ibrtunea  used  t* 
maJce  presenU  of.  See  Hoft.  lib.  iL 
sat.  ili.  1. 171,  ?.  Ham^w  note;  uA 
Tus,  eat.  u  1. 10* 
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<^0f  those  dainties?'' — O  riches!     he  gives  this  honour  ip 

you — 
Ye  are  brethren.     But  if  a  lord,  and  sovereign  of  a  lord 
You  would  become,  in  your  hall  no  little 
^neas  must  play,  nor  a  daughter  sweeter  than  he. 
A  barren  wife  makes  a  pleasant  and  dear  friend.  lip 

But  tho'  your  M icale  should  bring  forth,  and  should  pour 
Three  boys  together  into  the  bosoui  of  their  father,  he  in  th^ 

prattling 
Nest  will  rejoice ;  he^U  command  a  green  stomacher 
To  be  brought,  and  small  nuts,  and  the  asked-for  penoy, 
As  often  as  the  infant-parasite  comes  to  his  table.  lH 

Doubtful  funguses  are  put  to  mean  friends, 
A  mushroom  to  the  lord ;  but  such  as  Claudius  ate 
Before  that  of  his  wife,  after  which  he  ate  nothing  more* 

Virro  will  order  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  Virros,  those 
Apples  to  be  given,  with  the  odour  alonie  4»f  which  you  may 
De  revi,  lOv 

Such  as  the  perpetual  autumn  of  the  Phieacjans  had, 
Which  you  might  believe  to  be  stolen  from  the  African  slsjteirs, 


144.  2lb0  oAeit-Jw'  penny*"]  The  m 
trtB  about  three  fanhings  d  our  money. 
lf«  are  to  suppose  die  litlle  ones,  eblU 
dren-ifte,  to  aak  Vtrro  for  a  smeU  piece 
ti  money  to  bay  fruit,  cakes,  ike.  whicb 
-be  immediately  gfres  them. 

145.  At  often  as,  cjc]  Virro  not  only 
fees  to  see  the  childreiit  bat  inyitee 
Ihem  to  hie  table,  where  they  never 
coBwbat  they  wheedle  and  coax  him, 
in  order  to  get  what  they  went  of  him. 
Henee  the  pc»et  aays,  Parasitus  iofaas* 

146.  Doubtful  funguta.)  'fhere  are 
Wferal  apedes  of  Uie  mti8hroom«kind, 
eome  of  which  are  poisonous,  and  it  is 
eomedmes  difficult  to  distinguish  them, 
dMrefore  the  eater  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  is  safe;  henoe  Juvenal  aays, 
•Bcipiles  fungi. 

It  is  to  be  obeenred,  that  the  poet, 
•fter  his  digression  on  the. mean  vcnaH- 
ty  of  such  people  as  Virro,  (who  would 
pay  their  cdurt  to  those  whom  tliey 
now  use  with  the  utmost  contempt,  if  by 
miy  accident  they  became  rich,)  now 
tetums  to  bis  mmtn  subject,  which  was 
to  particularize  tho»e  instances  of  ill 
treatment  which  the  dependents  on 
great  men  experienced  at  their  tMw, 
in  order  to  diseuade  Trebiua  from  his' 
pieaeut  servile  pursuits. 


141,  A  muskfwmJi  Boletus  signifies 
a  mushroom  of  the  wholesome  aiid  beil 
sort. 

— But  inch  at,  4^0.]  They  were  net 
only  of  the  best  sort,  but  tbfe  beitt  ef 
that  sort ;  sudh  as  regaled  the  empevor 
Claudius;  before  the  fiiUl  oatastiPopUo 
sfler  mentioned. 

14S.  That  of  Mm  mfe,"}  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  and  «iiater  to  Cah'gula, 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  who  suoMded 
Ca>{gula  in  the  empire,  destroyed'  her 
husbnnd,  by  mixing  poison  in  fl  mu^  • 
room  which  she  gave  him  to  eat.  - 

149.  ThertstoftHe  rinwO  »'^-  Th« 
test  of  the  great  men  at  his  tab)^,  who^ 
like  Virro,  were  very  ri^h,  and  of  oottfso 
much  respected  by  him.  ' 

150.  Airfthi.  \  Poma  m  a  general  naiAo 
lV>r  fruits  of  all  kinds  which  grow  On 
trees,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  lEdb. 
and  signifies  here,  some  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  imeginab'e,  which  pobr 
Trebius  was  to  be  rej^led  with  nothidg 
but  the  smell  of  at  Virro's  table. 

151.  PhiPacians.'}  A  people  of  the 
island  of  Corfu,  or  Corcyra,  in  tho 
Ionian  sea,  where  there  was  feigned  to 
be'  a  perpetual  autumn,  abounding  with 
the  choicest  fruits. 

152.  TbeAfrkantulers.]  Meaning tha 
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Tu  scabie  frueris  naali,  quod  in  aggere  rodit 

Qui  tegitui*  parm/i  et  galea;   metuensque  flagellL 

Dfecit  ab  hii-sulo  jaculum  torquere  Capelttl.  155i 

Forsitan  impensse  Virronem  parcere  cred^ : 
Hoc  agit,  ut  doleas  :  nam  quae  comcedia — niimua 
Quis  melior  plorante  gulfi  ?  ergo  omnia  fiunt^ 
Si  nescis,  ut  per  lachrymas  eflfiindete  bilem 
Cogaris,  pressoque  diu  siridere  moTari.  IflO 

Tu  tibi  liber  liomo,  et  regis  con  viva  viderls;. 
Captum  te  nidore  suie  puiat  ille  culinae : 
!Nec  mate  conjectat :  quis  enim  tarn  nudus,  ut  iltum. 
Bis  ferat,  Hetruscum  puero  si  contigit  aurum, 
Vel  nodus  tantum,  et  signum  de  paupere  loro  ?  105^ 

Spes  bene  coenandl  vos  aecipit :  ecce  dabitjam. 


BiBsperidM,  JEgle,  Iferetusa,  Heaper- 
tusa,  the  three  daughters  of  Hesperus, 
brother  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritaniff, 
who  are  feigned  to  have  had  orchards  in 
Africa,  which  produced  golden  fruity 
kept  by  a  watchful  dragon,  which  Her- 
cules slew,  and  obtained  the  prize. 
163.   Tkg  tcab  of  an  appie.']    While 

^Virro  and  his  rich  guests  have  before 
them  fruits  of  tlie  most  fragrant  and 
beautiful  kinds,  you,  Trebius,  and  such 
as  you,  will  be  to  enjoy  scabby,,  specky, 
rotten  apples,  and  such  other  fruit  as  a 
poor  balfrstarved  soldier  in  a  fortress, 
who  is  glad  of  any  thing  he  can  gpt, 
ia  forced  to  lake  up  with. 

1^4.  Fearing  the  whip."]  Being  under 

i  aevei)e  disqipUne. 

T : ,  ]i5/i»  Learnt — to  ihrwot  j-c]  Is  train- 
ing for  anna,  and  learning  to  throw  the 
javelin. 

.^JFrom  the-  rough  Copella.']  This  was 
probably  the  name  of  some  centurion, 

c  or  other  officer,-  who,  like  our  adjutant 
or  Serjeant,   taught  the  young  secruits 

.their  exefcise,  and  stood  over  them 
:«rith  a  twig  or  young  shqpt  of  a  vine, 

.  (whieh  flagelluDi  ftometimes  signifies,  see 
Anrsw  )  and  with  which  they  corrected 

•  them  if  they  did  amiss.  See  sat.  viii. 
1.  247,  8.  and  note. 

The  epithet  birsuto,  here,  may  intx- 

•  made  the  appearance  of  this  centurion, 
•itber  from  bis  dress,  or  from  his  person. 
As  to  the  iiFst,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
iVildiera  if»xe  a  sort  of  hair'cloth.  or 
rough  garment,   made  of  goat's  hair. 

:  Viafliv  ©.  iii.  SI  1—13.  says,  Uiat  the 
shepherds  shaved  the  beards  of  the  he- 


goatB  for  the  serrioe  of  the  camps,  and 
for  coverings  of  mariners : 
Nee  minus  inierea  barbas,  inctmoffite 

menfa 
Cyniphii  tondha-hird,  tekuque  eomantet^ 

Usum  in  castrorumt  et  tniseris  veUnmnm^ 
naiUit. 
Usum  in-  oasti-orum  may  mean  here,  co^- 
verings  for  the  tenta,  but  also  (as  RusBua 
i>bs«rve8).hair  cloths  for  tlie  soldiers'  g«r" 
ments,  as  weU  as  for  those  as  mariners. 

The  roughness  of  hu  person  muil 
appear  from  the  hairiness  of  its  appear-', 
anco}  from  the  beard  which  he  wore, 
from  the  neglected  hair  of  his  head, 
and,  in  short,  from  the  general  hairiness 
of  his  whole  body.  See  sat.  ii«  1.  LI,  IS. 
and  sat.  xiv.  1. 1 94,  5* 

Sed  caput  intacium  buxo,    navesfue 
piiosat 

Jinnolitt  etgrondes  mireturLaUtu  atau 

This  passage  of  Juvenal  has  been  tha^ 
occasion  of  various  conjectures  among 
commentators,  which  the  reader  may 
find  in  Halyday*s  note,  who  himsdf 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  least  pro- 
bable. The  reading  hirsuto  Capella 
as  the  name  and  description  of  some 
person  appears  to  me,  as.  it  does  to 
Marshal  and  others,  the  most  aimulo 
and  natural. 

,  1 56.  Perhaps  yw  may  4hink.  ]  The  poet» 
with  much  archness,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  due  severity,  concludes  thia 
Satire  by  setting  the  behaviour  of  tbo 
patron  as  well  as  that  of  the  parasite,  ia 
its  true,  light,  and  from  thence,  endea- 
vours to  shame  trebius  out  of  his  mean 
submissioti  to  Che  iadignitiea  which  ha 
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You  will  enjoy  the  scab  of  an  apple,  which  in  a  trench  he  gnaw» 
Who  is  covered  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  and,  fearing  the  whip^ 
Xearns  from  the  rough  Ca])ella  to  throw  a  dart.  lS& 

Perhaps  you  may  think  Virro  spares  expense  : 
He  does  this  that  you  may  grieve :  for  what  comedy— what 
Mimic  is  better,  than  deploring  gluttony  I  therefore  all  is  done^ 
If  you  know  npt,  that  by  tears  to  pour  forth  vexation 
You  ma^  be  compell'd,  and  long  to  creek  with  a  pressed 
grinder.  JJBIP 

You^  seem  to  ycmrsetf  a  free  man,  and  a  guest  of  the  great 
man; 
He  thinks  you  are  taken  with  the  smell  of  his  kitchen, 
Nor  does  he  guess  badly ;  for  who  so  naked,  that  would 
Bear  him  twice  if  the  Etruscan  mid  befel  him  when  a  boy^ 
Or  the  ngdus  only,  and  the  mark  from  the  poor  strap  ?  165 

The  hope  of  supping  welt  deceives  you :  "  ho — now  he  will  giv.* 


las  to  expect,  if  he  pnnues  his  plan  of 
atteDding  the  tables  of  the  great.  A 
nteliil  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  hence 
hf  all  who  aflbet  an  intimacj  with  their 
superiors*  andwhot  mtfaer  than  not  here- 
the  lepntadon  of  it»  submit  to  the  most 
insolent  treatment  f^  not  seefaig  that 
every  affront  which  they  are  forced  to 
cndure^  is  only  an  earnest  Of  stQl  greater. 
—  Firro  tpares^  jj-c]  Perhaps  you  wiU 
est  aU  this  down  to  a  principle  oif  parsi- 
vooy  in  the  great  man,  and  tba^  to 
save  expense.  Vino  let*  you  fare  so  ill; 
but  you  are  mistaken. 

157.  Me  Odes  tAw,  j-c.}.  All  this  is 
dene,  (ergo  omnia  fiupt,  1. 158.)  ibrst  to 
vex  you,  and  then-  to  laugh  at  you. 

^JFbr  wkai  comedy,  ji;c,]  There  can 
be.no  higher  comedy,  or  any  buffoon  or 
jester  (minus)  more  laogbable,  than  a 
disappointed  glutton  (gula,  lit  throat) 
bemoaning  himselC  (plonmte)  with  tears. 
of  anger  and  resentment  at  such  iULfiure, 
and  gnashing  and  grating  his  teeth  to- 
gether^  having  nothing  to  put  between 
tiiem  to  keep  them  asunder.  This,  if 
jou  know  it  not  already,  I  now  tell 
yoo,  to  be  the  motive  of  Virro*s  treat- 
ment of  you,  when  he  senda  ior  you  to 
SBp  with  him. 

I6i.  A  free  man,  j^c]  A  gentleman  at 
Isige,  as  we  say,  and  think  that  you  are 
a  &t  guest  for  a  rich  man's  table,  and 
that,  as  such,  yirro  invites  you. 

16S.  Me  thinks,  ^x.}  He  knows  you 
well  enough,  to  suppose  that  you  have 


no- other  view  fn  coming  but  togomaa^ 
diae,  and  that  therefore  the  seent  of  hia 
kitchen  alone  is  what  brings  you  to  hia 
house :  in  this  he  does  not  guess  amiss» 
for  this  is  certainly  the  case.  Nidor 
signifies  the  savour  of  any  tiling  roasted 
or  burnt. 

165.  JPttr  who  $0  nakedf  4fC.}  So  dest^ 
tnte  of  all  things,  as  after  ouce  being  s» 
used^  would  submit  to  it  a  second  time?* 
This  plainly  indicates  your  mean  and 
warSi  motives  for  coming. 

164.  If  the  Etruscan  gold,  4fc]  Th# 
golden  boss>  or  bulla,  brought  in  among 
the  Romans  by  the  Etrurians,  was  per- 
mitted, at  first,  only  to  Ae  children  of 
nobles :  afterwards  to  all  free-born.  It 
was  an  ornament,  made  in  the  shape  o^ 
an  heart,  and  worn  before  the  breast,  ta 
prompt  them^  to  the  study  of  wisdom  i 
they  kft  it  off  at  the  age  of  azteeo. 
See  sat.  xiii.  1.  S3. 

165.  The  nodus  on/y.]  A  bulla  or  bosn 
o£  leather,  a  sign  or  note  of  freemen^ 
worn  by  the  poorer  sort  of  children,  and 
suspended  at  the  breast  by  a  leatben^ 
thong. 

The  meaning  of  1. 1 04,  5.  seems  to  be^ 
that  no  man,  one  should  think,  could 
bear  sucli^  treatment  a  second  time, 
whatever  situation  of  life  he  himself 
might  be  in,  whether  of  a  noble,  or  of 
a  freedmsn*s  family. 

166.  The  hope  of  supping  vteU  deceives.^ 
Your  love  of  gluttony  gets  the  better  of 
your  re£lectioii|  and  deceives  you  into  « 
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Semesnm  leporeip,  atqut  aliquid  de  cluoibua  ftpri  t 
Ad  DOS  jam  veniet  minor  altilis :  inde  paratO| 
Intactoque  omnes,  et  stricto  pane  tacetis. 
Ille  sapit,  qui  te  ate  utitur :  omnia  ferre 
Si  potes,  el  dehes ;  pul^andum  vertice  raso 
Prebebis  (juandoque  caput,  nee  dnhi  timebis 
Flagm  pati,  liis  epulis,  et  tali  dignus  amico. 


tfAT.  r: 


170 


/^ 


[,  that  ho«lref«r  ill-treated  yon  m^ 
bMtt  btiom  this  will  not 


again. 

166.  "Lo-i-nowhettUlgwe^^.}  Thb 
b  supposed  to  be  their  reasoniDg  upon 
the  matter, 

167.  Jn  kiUf^eaUn  Aota]  «'  Noir/' 
fM|f  they,  **  we  shall  bare  set  before  tm 
**  what  Virro  leaves  of  a  hare»  or  part  of 
*•  Ike  haunches  of  a  wild  boar." 

168.  The  leiser/ai  fowl.}  Afiuhea 


or  pullet,  lialledl  mhier  ritflli^  ii  dia» 
tinguishiqg  than  «Bialbr  4aifllMi  froitf 
the  lafger,  such  as  geese^  Ac 

168.  Then  fvUk  prepared,  j^,^  Then* 
trltb  bread  ready  befora  you,  wfajdi 
rmaias  omouchMl,  aa  you  reserve  ft  to 
«at  with  Ihe  esqpaoted  daimiat,  and  laadljr 
cutasunder  into  slices,  or,  asaome,  rta^y 
drawn  out— metaph.  from  the  drawing* 
•word  to  be  veady  against  an  attack. 

169.  TearetiUnkJ   You  wait  in  pa- 
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^^  An  bal&eaten  hare,  or  sometbing  from  the  buttocks  of  a  boart 

**To  UB  will  now  come  the  lesser  mt  fowl"— then  with  prepared^ 

And  untouched^  and  cut  bread,  ye  are  silent. 

He  is  wise  who  uses  you  thus  :  all  things,  if  you  can,  170 

You  also  ought  to  bear :  whh  a  shaven  crown  you  will  some  time 

Offer  your  bead  to  be  l)eat,  nor  wilt  you  fear  hard 

LBshes  to  endure,  worthy  these  feasts^  and  such  a  friend. 


dent  opecUitkm   of   the  good  tbings- 
which  yoo  imagioe  are  coming  to  you. 

170.  He  U  wite,  j-c  ]  MeanwbUe, 
?ino  does  wiaeiy;  he  trmH  you  vory 
fi|htly,  by  ecnding  none  of  bis  daintie^ 
to  jonr  part  of  tbe  table,  for  if  you  can 
tear  ntch  mage  repeitcdly,  you  Gcrtefnly 
Jaicrfe  to  bear  it. 

171.  WUh  a  ikaven  crMim,*j-e.l  7.  d, 
Tott  wOl  imm  b%  more  ^jeci  sdp;  fib 


slavey  whoce  beads  are  sbaTen,  in  token 
of  tlitir  sen  ile  condition,  you  will  sub- 
mit to  a  broken  head ;  you*U  not  mind 
an  bearty  iogging. 

173  Worthy  l^he»efeaii%.  ^-c]  Tbul 
you  will  prove  yourself  deserring  of  sfteh 
scurry  fare  ta  you  are  insuited  wiffe  «fc 
Virro*8  table,  and  of  just  tudi  •  petro^ 
US  Vino  t9  gif  e  it  yoi^ 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  Satire  fo  almoH  fwict the  length  of  onvqf  the  rest^  and  h 
a  bitter  invective  against  the  fair  sex.  The  ladies  of  Rome 
mre  here  represented  in  a  very  shockitig  light.  The  Poet  takes 

^REDO  pudititiam  Saturno  rege  moratam 

Interns,  visamque diu ;  cum  frigida  parvas 

Praeberet  fipelunca  domos,  ignemque,  Laremque, 

Et  pecus,  €t  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra : 

Silvestrem  montana  torum  cum  stemeret  uxor  f 

Frondibus  etculmo,  vicinarumque  ferarum 

Pellibusfaaudsimilisttbi,  Cynthia,  nectibi,  cujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  extinctus  passer  ocellos : 

Sed  potanda  ierens  in&ntibus  ubera  magnis, 

Et  saepe  horridior  glandem  ructante  marito,  10^ 

Quippe  aliter  tuik  orbe  novo,  coeloque  recenti 

Viyebant  homines ;  qui  rupto  robore  nati, 

Compositi(|ue  luto  nuUps  babuere  parentes. 

Multa  pudicitiae  yeteris  vestigia  fersan, 

Aut  aliqua  extiterant,  et  sub  Joye,  sed  Joye  iK)ndum  15 

Barbato,  nondum  Grsecis  jurare  paratis 

Line  1.  SaiumJ]  Hie  ion  of  Gfldum  7.  C^iMa,2  HistresBto  the  poet  Pro* 

and  Vesta,      Under  his  reign  in  Italy  pertius. 

the  poets  place  the  Golden  Age«  when  7—8.  2^or  tkeewhotehrighieyet,  j^e.^ 

the  eaith,  not  forced  by  plough  or  har-  Meaning  Lesbia,  mistress  to  CatuUus, 

tow,  afforded  all  sorts  of  grain  and  fruit,  who  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her 

the  whole  world  was  common,  and  with*  sparrow.  The  poet  mentions  these  ladiea 

out  indosure.  in  contrast  with  the  simpUcity  of  life 

2.  H^a$  seen  !<mg»1  During  the  whole  and  manners  in  ancient  times, 

of  the  Golden  Age.  9«  Her  great  children.'}  According  to 

5,  The  houiehSd god,"}  Lar  signifies  «  Hesiod,  in  the  Golden  Age,  men  were 

^od,  whose  image  was  kept  within  the  accounted  infants,  and  under  the  care  of 

hoiise,  and  set  in  the  chimney,  or  on  the  their  mother,  till  near  an  hundred  yeara 

hearth,   and  was  supposed  to  preside  old.      potanda  well  suits  this^dea,   for 

over,  and  protect  the  house  and  land.  such  might  rather  be  said  to  drink,  than 

5.  The  mouniam-'Wife.']  Living  in  dent  to  suck. 

«odoiT«sof  themountainsi  10.  £ekkmgth€awm»]'D»&nix9Ct 
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otcwd&n  to  persuade  his  friend  Ursidius  Posthumus  from 
marriage^  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  sex.  See  Mr.  T)ryden^$ 
Argument. 

J.  BELIEVE  that  chastity,  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  dwelt 

Upon  earth,  and  was  seen  long :  when  a  cold  den  afforded 

Small  habitations,  and  fire,  and  the  household-god, 

And  inclosed  the  cattle,  and  their  masters,  in  one  common  shelter  t 

When  the  mountf^in-wife  would  make  her  rural  bed 

With  leaves  and  straw,  and  with  the  skins  of  the  neighbouring 

Wild  beasts:  not  like  thee,  Cynthia,  nor  thee,  whose  bright 

Byes  a  dead  sparrow  made  foul  (with  weeping :) 

But  carrying  her  dugs  to  be  drunk  by  her  great  children, 

And  often  mo]*e  rough  than  her  husband  belching  the  acorn.  10 

For  then,  in  the  new  orb  of  earth,  and  recent  lieaven, 

Men  lived  otherwise — who,  bom  from  a  bursten  pak^ 

And  composed  out  of  clay,  had  no  parents. 

Perhaps  many  traces  of  chastity  ramained, 

Or  some,  even  under  Jupiter,  but  Jupiter  not  as  yet  15 

Bearded;  the  Greeks  not  as  yet  prepared  to  swear 

«f  mm  were  svpposed  to  iunrc  fed  on  IB,  Andc9mp9$ed(mtofclajf.^OTmn^ 

^oorns;  a  windy  kind  of  food.  by  Prometbeus,  the  son  of  Jepetos,  one 

So  Dbybkm:  of  Uie  Titans.     See  Aimsw.     Prome* 

jind  fat  wtk  aeanu  bdch*d  their  whufy  theus. 

Jitod.  So  this  poet,  sat  xiv.  3S* 

11.    Btcent    keinen.2     Cselum    here  EimeUorelutoJlfuUpraeardiaTUtm. 

Bocaae  the  afl-,  finnament,  or  atmospl'iere.  See  sat.  iv.  139,  and  note.            # 

IS*  From  a  Imrtieu  oak]   Antiquity  15.  Under  Jupker,  {«.]  When  Jovf 

liolieTed  men  to  have  come  forth  from  had  driven  his  father  Saturn  into  banish- 


So  Viao  iEn.  viiL  316,  meot,  the  Silver  Age  began,  according 

Geiufuf  vir6m  iruncit  H  duro  rokore  to  the  poeta.     Jove  was  the  suppose^ 

nattu  son  of  S»tiirn  and  Ops. 

The  notion  caioeftom  their  inhahiting         16.  Bearded.}  The  most  innocent  part 

0»e  trunks  of  large  trees,    and  from  of  the  Silver  Age  was  before  Jove  had  « 

thenoe  they  wer^  mi  to  te  bora  of  beard;  Cor  when  once  down  grew  upon 

#ben.  his  chin,  what  prsojsi  he  piftyfd  witli 
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Per  caput  alterius :  cum  furem  nemo  timeret 

CaulibuB,  aut  pomis,  sed  aperto  viveret  horto. 

Paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit 

HSc  comite,  alque  dusB  paritet  fug^re  sorores..  30 

Antiquum  et  vetus  est  alienum,  Posthuine,  lectum 

Concutere,  atque  sacri  Geniam  contemnere  fulcri. 

Omne  aliud  crimen  mox  ferrea  protulit  setaa : 

Yiderunt  primos  argentea  ssex^ula  moechos. 

Conyentum  tamen,  et  pactum,  et  sponsalia,  nostrs^  S5 

Tempestate  paras ;  jamque  a  tonsore  magistro 

Pectetis,  et  digito  pignus  fortasse  dedisti. 

Certe  danus  eras :  uxorem,  Posthume,  ducis? 

Die,  qufi  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  eolubris? 

Ferre  potes  dominara  salvis  tot  restibas  ullam  ?  SO 

Cum  pateant  alta^,  caligantesque  fenestrse? 

Cum  tibi  vicinum  se  preebeat  ^milius  pons? 

Aut  si  de  multis  nuUus  placet  exitus ;  illud 

Nonne  putas  melitis,  quod  tecum  pusio  dormit? 

Pusid  qui  noctu  non  litigat :  exigit  a  (e  85 

Nulla  jacens  iliic  munuscula,  nee  queritur  quod 

Et  lateri  parcas  nee,  quantum  jussit,  arrheles. 

Sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  Julia:  tollere  dulcem 

Cogitat  hseredem,  cariturus  turture  niagno^ 


Ibe  female  set  are  #eU  known:  von 
ban  and  locks  coald  not  hold  against  his 
golden  key.  See  Hoa.  lib.  iii.  ode  xvL 
1—8. 

1 7.  Sy  the  head  o/another,^  The  Greeks 
Introduced  forms  of  swearing,  not  only 
by  Jupiter,  who  was  therefore  called 
0^x46i,  but  by  other  gods,  and  by  men, 
by  themselves,  their  own  heads,  &c* 
Like  Ascanius,  ^n.  iz.  500. 

Per  caput  hocjuro,  per  gUod  pater  ante 
solebat, 

18.  Lived  wUh  an  open  garden."}  They 
had  no  need  of  inclosures  to  secure  their 
fruits  from  thieves. 

19  Astraa.2  The  goddess  of  justice, 
who,  with  many  other  deities,  lived  on 
earth  in  the  Golden  Age,  but,  being 
offended  with  men's  vices,  she  retired 
to  the  skies,  and  was  translated  into  the 
sign  Virgo,  next  to  Libra,  who  boldeth 
her  balance.  See  Ov.  Met  lib.  i.  U 
150.    I 

2a  rAf^woiul^s.]  Justice  and  Chas- 
tity. 

SS.  GemusJ}  Signifies  a  good  or  evil 
d«roon,  attending  each  nwQ  or  woman 
at  every  time  and  place;    hence,  .to 


Watch  over  the  marriage  bed,  and  to 
preserve  it,  or  puxush  the  violation  of 
it. 

— rQf  *^^  ittcred  prop."]  Fulcnim  not 
only  denotes  the  prop  which  supports  a 
bed,  (t.  e.  the  bedstead,  as  we  oJI  it,) 
but,  by  synec.  the  couch  or  bed  itself 

The  poet  is  here  describing  the  anti. 
quityof  the  sin  of  adultery,  or  violation 
of  the  marriage  bed. 

23 — 4.  The  Iron  Jge^^he  SSver  Age."} 
Of  these^  see  Ovio.  Met;  lib.  L  fab*  iv. 
and  V. 

25.  Yet,  ^c  ]  Here  Juvenal  begins  to 
expostulate  with  his  friend  Ursidius 
Posthumns  on  his  intention  to  marry. 
You,  says  he,  in  these  o^r  days  of  profli. 
gacy,  are  preparing  a  meeting  of  fiiends^ 
a  maniage-oontract,  and  eqpousals.  The 
word  sponsalia  sometimes  denotes  pre* 
sents  to  the  bride. 

26.  By  a  matter  barifer.2  Yoa  have 
your  hair  dressed  in  the  spracest  man* 
ner,  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  your 
sweetheart. 

27.  Piedge  to  the  fnger^J  The  wed- 
ding-ring— this  custom  is  very  ancient. 
See  CHASCBKBa— i  Tit.  JEUng. 
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By  the  head  of  another :  when  nobody  feared  a  thief 
For  his  herbs,  or  apples,  but  lived  with  an  open  garden. 
Then,  by  little  and  little,  Astraea  retired  to  the  gods, 
With  this  her  companion,  and  the  two  sisters  fled  away  toge- 
ther. 20 
It  is  an  old  ancient  practice,  O  Posthumus,  to  violate  the  bed 
Of  anotlier,  and  to  despise  the  genius  of  the  sacred  prop. 
Every  other  crime  the  Iron  Age  presently  brought  in, 
The  Silver  Age  saw  the  first  adulterers. 

Yet  a  meeting,  and  a  contract,  and  espousals,  in  our  25 

Time  you  prepare :  and  already  by  a  master  barber 
You  are  combed :  and  perhaps  have  givefn  the  pledge  to  the  finger* 
You  certainly  was  once  sound  (of  mind.)    Do  you,  Posthumus, 

marry? 
Say,  by  what  Tisiphone,  by  wliat  snakes  are  you  agitated 
Can  you  bear  any  mistress,  when  so  many  halters  are  safe  ?    80 
When  so  many  high  and  dizzening  windows  are  open  ? 
When  the  ^milian  bridge  presents  itself  near  you  ? 
Or  if^  of  so  many,  no  one  death  pleases  you,  do  not  you 
Think  it  better  to  live  as  you  now  do  ? 

With  those  who  have  no  nightly  quarrels  with  you,  35 

Who  exact  no  presents,  nor  complain  that 
You  don't  comply  with  all  their  unreasonable  desires? 
But  the  Julian  law  pleases  Ursidius,  he  thinks 
To  bring  up  a  sweet  heir,  about  to  want  a  large  turtle  fish, 


88.  Once  iound  (of  mind).]  You  were  from  Rome. 

pace  in  your  senses,  before  you  took  Ursidius  mfght  throw  himself  oTer 

marriage  into  your  head.  this,  and  drown  himself  in  the  river. 

29.  fy/tat  Tisiph&ne.']    She  was  sup-  54 — 7.  In  these  four  lines  our  poet  i« 

posed  to  be  one-  of  the  furies,    with  carried,  by  his  rage  agv^inst  the  virious 

inakes  upon  her  head  instead  oif  hair,  females  of  hjs  day,  into  an  argument 

and  to  urge  and  irritate  men  to  furious  which  ill  suits  with  his  rect4tude    of 


thought,   and  which  had  better  be  ob- 

5a  -^ny  mf'streis."]   A  wife  to  domi-  scared  by  decent  paraphrase,   tbau  ex* 

nser  and  govern.  plained  by  literal  translation.     See  sat* 

— S9  many  halters  are  safe.']  Are  left  ii.  1. 12.  note, 

unused,  and  therefore  readily  to  be  come  58.  The  Julian  law*1  Against  adultery* 

at,  and  you  might  so  easily  hang  your-  Vid.  sat.  ii.  97. 

lelf  out  of  the  way.  tlrsidius  delights  l^mself  to  think  that, 

51.  Dixxcfiing  umdows.l   A1t«,  cali-  if  he  marries,  the  Julian  law  will  pro- 

gantesqne — t.  e.  so  high  as  to  make  one's  tect  the  chi^stity  of  his  wife. 

bead  d^sy  by  looking  down  from  them.  59.  An  heirJ}   To   bis  fortune  and 

Caligolinis  signifies  sometimes  dizziness,  ^tate. 

See  AiKsw.  ^-^ About  to  wantt  4[cJ]  Now,  at  a  timt 

The  poet  insinuates,  that  his  friend  of  life  to  be  courted,  as  a  single  man^ 

might  dispatch  himself  by  thrOMong  him*  he'll  have  no  presents  of  fish,  and'  other 

self  out  at  a  window.  dainties,  from  people  who  wish  to  ingra- 

J2.  ^mllian  hridge.']  Built  over  the  tiate  theipseWes  with  him,  in  hopes  of 

Hber  by  jFjri'*'"*  Scaurus,  about  a  mile  being  his  heirs.    ( Comp.  sat.  y.  L  156-^ 
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MuIIorumque  jubis,  et  captatore  macello. 
Quid  fieri  non  posse  putes,  si  juogitur  ulla 
Ursidto?  si  mcechorum  notissimus  olim 
Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  capistro, 
Quern  toties  texit  periturum  cista  Latini  ? 
-Quid,  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  de  moribus  illi 
Quaeritur  ?  O  medici  mediam  p^rtundiie  venam  s 
Delicias  bominis !  Tarpeium  limen  adora 
Pronus,  et  auratam  Junoni  ceede  juvenoim^ 
Si  tibi  <:ontigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici.  " 
Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  coutingere  dignsB ; 
Quarum  non  timeat  pater  oscula.    Necte  coronam 
Postibus,  et  densos  per  liminia  tende  corymbos. 
Unus  Iberins^  vir  sufiicit?  ocyus  illud 
Extorquebis,  ut  h^c  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 
Magna  tamen  &ma  est  cujusdam  rure  patemo 
Viventis :  vivat  Grabiis,  ut  yixit  in  agro ; 
Vivat  Fidenis,  et  agello  cedo  patemo. 
Quis  taman  affirmat  nil  actum  in  montibua,  aut  in 
Speluncis  ?  adeo  senuerunt  Jupiter  et  Mars  ? 
.   Porticibusne  tibi  monstratur  fcemina  vote 
I)igna  tuo?  cuneis  an  habent  spectacula  totia 


f  At.  ru 

49 


45 


59 


65 


60 


14a)  Tills  was  very  usual,  and  tba 
people  who  did  it  were  odled  captatores. 
See  sat  x.  1.  208.     Aixsw.  Turtur. 

,  4a  Inveigfing  market-place,']  MaceU 
lum — the  market-place  for  fish  and  other 
provisions,  whieh  were  purchased  by 
these  flatterers  to  make  presents  of  to 
those  thejuwished  to  inveigle;  and  this 
aeems  to  be  the  reason  of  the  word  cap- 
tatore being  placed  as  an  epithet  to 
macello  in  Sns  line. 

42.  Onee  the  most  noted  of  aduUerers.1 
Prom  this  it  appears  that  Juvenal*s 
friend,  Urddius,  had  been  a  man  of 
▼ery  profligate  character,  a  thorough 
debauchee,  as  we  say. 

49.  ^010  reach,  j-c*]  A  metaphor, 
taken  from  beasts  of  burden,  who  quietly 
reach  forth  their  heads  to  the  bridle  or 
lialter. 

44.  CheU  <f  iMiinus.]  The  comedian 
l.atinus  played  upon  the  stage  the  gaU 
lant  to  an  adulteress,  who,  being  in  the 
utmost  danger,  upon  the  unexpected  re- 
turn of  her  husband,  she  locked  him  up 
$n  a  chest;  a  part,  it  seems,  that  had 
been  often  reaUved  by  Ursidius  in  his 


yimnger  days. 

45.  What.2  Sat.  ill.  L  l47.  not*. 
-^Thot  a  wifi,  fc.J  q.  d.  This  we  may 

say,  that,  moreover,  be  is  mad  cooti^h 
to  expect  a  chaste  wife. 

46.  The  middU  Mm.]  It  was  usual  to 
bleed  mad  people  in  what  was  called  ib« 
vena  media,  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 
Pertundite — lit.  bore  through. 

Juvenal  is  for  having  Ursidius  treated 
like  a  madman,  not  only  for  intending  to 
marry,  but  especially  for  thinking  that 
he  could  find  any  woman  of  ancient  and 
chaste  morals. 

47.  The  Tarpeian  threthoUL'}  The  Ou 
pitoline  hill,  where  there  was  a  temple  ot 
Jupiter,  was  also  called  the  Tarpeian  biU, 
on  account  of  Tarpeia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
who  was  there  killed,  and  buried  by  tbo 
Sabines. 

48.  For  Juno  a  gSded  heifet^  Juno 
was  e&tcemed  the  patroness  of  marriage, 
and  the  avepger  of  adultery.  Famab* 
See  Mn,  ir»  $9.  To  her  was  sacrifioe4 
an  heifer  with  gilded  horns 

50.  To  tau^  the  JUlett  of  Ceres']  The 
pricttcMW  of  Cer«s  wer«  only  to  b«  of 
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And  the  crests  of  mullets,  and  the  inveigling  market-place.  ^40 
What  ihink  you  may  not  come  to  pass,  if  any  woman 
Be  jotii^  to  Ursidius  t  If  he,  once  the  most  noted  of  adul- 
terers, 
Now  reach  his  foolish  head  to  the  marriage  headstall, 
Whom,  so  often,  ready  to  perish,  the  chest  of  JLatinus  has 
concealed  ?  44 

Wliat  (shall  we  say  beside?) — that  a  wife  of  ancient  morals  too 
la  sought  by  him — O  physicians,  open  the  middle  vein ! 
Delightful  man !  adore  the  Tarpeian  threshold 
Prone,  and  slay  for  Juno  a  gilded  heifer. 
If  a  mati-on  of  chaste  life  &li  to  your  share. 
.  There  are  so  few  woithy  to  touch  the  fillets  of  Ceres, 
Whose  kisses  a  father  would  not  fear.     Weave  a  crown 
For  your  gates,  and  spread  thick  ivy  over  vour  threshold. 
Does  one  man  suffice  for  Iberina  ?  you  will  sooner  that 
Extort,  that  she  should  be  content  with  one  eye. 
But  there  Ls  great  &me  of  a  certain  (girl)  living  at  her  father's 
Country  house :  let  her  live  at  Giabii  as  s^ie  Uved  in  the  country; 
Let  her  live  at  FideniB,  and  1  yield  the  father's  country  seat. 
But  who  affirms  that  nothing  is  done  in  mountains,  or  in 
Dens?  Are  Jupiter  and  Mars  grown  so  old  ? 
Is  there  a  woman  shewn  to  you  in  the  Porticos  worthy  60 

Your  wish  ?  have  the  spectacles,  in  all  the  benches. 


50 


54 


«hMle  nuitraDt ;  their  beads  were  bound 
with  fiUeCi,  and  none  but  chaste  women 
were  to  aaast  at  lier  feasts. 

51.  Whose  kmes»  j;c.]  So  lewd  and 
debanched  were  the  Roman  women, 
that  it  was  kardi/  safe  for  their  own 
lathers  to  kiss  them. 

— '  JVeave  a  crown,  j-^.]  Upon  wedding- 
days  the  common  people  crowned  their 
doors  and  doo^-poets  with  ivy-boughs ; 
but  peiBons  of  fortune  made  use  of  lau- 
rel, and  boilt  scaffolds  in  the  streets  for 
people  to  see  the  nuptial  solemnity.  See 
L  78. 

51.  VoeB  one  man  tuffiee /or  Iberina  ?2 
im  e.  For  the  woman  you  are  going  to 


56.  GabiQ  A  town  of  the  VolscianB, 
aboBt  ten  miles  from  Rome. 

57.  Fidena.2  A  city  of  Italy. 

The  poet  means — "  Let  this  innocent 
girl,  who  has  such  a  reputation  for  living 
chastely  in  the  country,  be  carried  to 
•one  lowD,  M  G§bU,  where  there  is  a 


concourse  of  peopW,  or  to  Fiden»,  whicb 
is  still  more  populous,  and  if  she  with- 
stands the  temptations  which  die  meets 
with  there,  then,  says  he,  sgello  cedo  pa« 
ternb — I  grant  what  you  say  about  her 
chastity,  while  at  her  £isther*s  house  in 
the  country.** 

59.  ^re  JupUer  and  Mart,  j'C  ]  Juve- 
nal alludes  to  the  amours  of  these  god^, 
as  Jupiter  with  Leda,  &c  Mars  with 
Venus,  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  &c.  and 
hereby  insinuates  that,  even  in  the  most 
remote  situations,  and  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unlikely  means,  women 
might  be  unchaste. 

60.  In  Ike  Poriicos,1  These  were  a 
sort  of  piazza,  covered  over  to  defend 
people  from  the  weather,  in  some  of 
which  the  ladies  of  Rome  used  to  meet 
for  walking;  as  ours  in  the  Park«  or  in 
other  public  walks. 

61.  The  tpectada.}  Spectacu1a-*the 
theatres,  and  other  public  places  for 
ih«w9  and  gamei. 
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Quod  securus  ames,  quodque  inde  exceipere  possis  i 

Chironomon  Ledam  moUi  saltaiite  Batyllo, 

Tuccia  vesicee  non  imperat  i  Appula  gannit 

Sicut  in  amplexu :  subitum  e(  miserabile  longuiq.  65 

Attendit  Thymele ;  Thyixiele  tunc  ruBtica  disciu 

Ast  alias,  auoties  aulaea  recondita  ceseant, 

M%  vacuo  clausoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatro, 

AtqueaplebeislongeMegaksia;  trietes 

t^ersonam,  thyrBurave  tenent,  et  subligar  Acct*  TO 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  nio?et  Atellanae 

Gestibus  Autpnoes ;  hunc  diligit  ^lia  pauper. 

SoWitur  his  magno  comcedi  fibula.    Sunt,  quae 

Clhrysogonum  cantare  vetent.    Hispulla  trfigcedo 

Gaudet :  an  expectas,  ut  Quintilianus  ametur  ?  7^ 

Accipis  uxorem,  de  qu&  citharoedus  Echion 

Aut  GlaphyruQ  fiat  pater,  Ambrosiusve  choraules^ 

Ixmga  per  angustos  Qgamus  pulpita  vicos  i 

Omentur  postes,  et  grandi  janua  laim>, 

Ut  testudineo  tibi,  £entule,  conopeo  8Q 


€5.  Whm  ike  iofiSathtflMi,  ic*'i  This 
waft  some  famous  daocer,  who  repre- 
sented the  character  and  stoiy  of  Ledm 
embraced  by  Jupiter  in  Che  shape  of  a 
•wan;  in  this  Batfayllus  exhibited  such 
lascivious  gestures  as  were  vexy  pleasing 
to  the  countiy  ladies  bene  mentioned. 
Chironomon,  see  sat.  r.  121.  end  note. 

eS^--^.  Thyvfhde  i<mg  attends.^  Thy- 
mele pays  the  utmost  and  unwearied  aU 
tention  to  the  dances,  as  well  to  the 
tjpuditr  motions,  fui  to  the  languishing 
expressions  of  distress. 

66.  Leamt*2  Becomes  ac^ainted  with 
•S  this,  and  practises  aocoMingly. 

67.  The  loek^d-vp  curtams,  j-c]  A^• 
Is^um,  a  piece  of  hanging,  or  curtain,  as 
in  the  theatre.  It  may  stand  here  for 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  theatre,  which 
were  teken  down  and  laid  aside  when 
ihe  season  came  for  the  tiieatres  to  faje 
shut  up. 

•68.  TA;  eo»r^a/(tme  sound.]  The  courte 
of  justice  with  the  pleadings  of  the 
lawyers. 

69.  The  Megafe^an  games,  ^c]  The 
Megalesian  games  were  instituted  by 
Junius  Srutns,  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  Plebeian 
games  were  instituted  dther  in  re- 
lacmbnmce    of    the    peo](Sle*s   iiber^. 


vpoyi  th^  expukum  pf  ttpeir  kliig% 

or  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  peo^ 
pie  after  secession  to  moimt  Aveut 
tine.  See  sat  iii.  169.  and  note.  The 
Megal^sian  were  celebrated  in  April,  the 
Plebeian  at  the  letter  ?nd  of  NoTsmber: 
so  that  there  was  a  long  distance  of ' 
time  between  them. 

70.  Possess  the  ma^,  j-c]  During  &is 
long  TBcation  from  public  entertain, 
ments,  these  ladies  dirert  themselves 
with  acting  plays,  dressing  theroseWea 
in  the  gaib  of  the  attprs.    See  DsTDxy, 

^The  thyrsus.]  A  spear  twisted  ri»out 
with  ivy,  and  proper  to  Bacchus,  used 
by  actors  when  they  personated  him. 

-— TVi^  sash.]  Subl%ar,  a  sort  of  doth- 
ing  which  the  actors  used  to  cover  tfie 
lower  parts  of  the  body. 

— ^c^f.]  The  name  of  some  famous 
tragedian* 

71.  VrbicusJl  Some  fiuBOus  comedian 
orbttifbon. 

'^Excites  laughter,]  i.  e.  While  he  re- 
presents, in  a  ridiculous  manner,  the  part 
of  Autonoe,  in  some  interlude  written  on 
the  subject  of  her  stoiy,  in  the  AteUai^ 
style;  the  drift  of  which  was  to  turn  s^ 
rions  matters  into  jest,  in  order  to  mako  , 
the  spectators  laugh.  Soi6ethin(^  likii 
what  we  call  buries^ue. 
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That  which  you  might  lo?e  securely^  and  what  you  might 

-   pick  out  from  thence? 
When  the  soft  Bathyllus  dances  the  nimble  Leda^ 
Tuccia  can't  contain  henelf :  Appula  whines 
As  if  embraced :  the  quick,  the  languishing  Thymele  6S 

Liong  attends :  then  the  rustic  Thymele  learns. 
But  others,  as  soon  as  the  lock'd«-up  curtains  cease, 
And  the  courts  alone  sound,  ttie  thtetre  Ijeinff  empty  and  shut  up^ 
And  the  Megalesian  games,  long  from  the  Plebeian^  sad 
They  possess  the  mask,  or  thyrsus,  and  sa^  of  Accius.         70 
Urbicus  excites  laughter  in  an  interlude  by  the  gestures 
Of  Atellan  Autonoe ;  poor  ^lia  loves  him. 
The  button  of  the  comedian  is  loosened  for  these  at  a  ^eat 

price.     There  are,  who 
Will  forbid  Chrysc^nus  to  sing.     HispuUa  rgoices  74 

In  a  tragedian :  do  you  expect  that  Quintilian  can  be  loved  ? 
You  take  a  wife,  bv  >vhom  the  harper  Ekhion, 
Or  Glaphyrus,  will  become  a  &ther;  or  Ambrosius  the  piper* 
Let  ua  fix  long  stages  thro'  the  narrow  streets, 
Let  the  posts  be  adorned,  and  the  gate  with  the  grand  laurel. 
That  to  thee,  O  Lentulus,  in  his  vaulted  canopy,  80 


^1.  TnietMe."]  £iodio«  8ee  Mit.  iii.  L 
174.  and  note. 

72.  jUellan.'J  This  species  of  interlude 
WIS  cdled  AtAukf  from  Atella,  a  city  of 
the  Osd,  where  it  was  first  inrented.  It  - 
Ivas  a  lund  of  Latin  drama,  luU  of  jokes, 
bantCTs,  and  merriments^  (see  Aiirsw.) 
the  origin  wbeteof  may  be  seen  in  Liv* 
lib.  Til.  c.  2.  See  also  Am.  Uuir.  Hist. 
VoL  ziL  p.  34.  note  /. 

— >^ii/Miotf .}  Antonoe  was  the  daughter 
of  Cadmos,  and  modier  of  Aetaon,  who 
was  tamed  into  a  stag»  and  eaten  by 
his  own  hounds.  There  was  an  exor- 
dium,  or  farce,  on  tliis  subject,  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  Autonoe  was  a 
principal  character,  probably  the  chief 
subject  of  the  piece. 

^-Foor  JEKa,  jfc]  Some  woman  of  the 
JSlian  family  wluch  had  faUen  into  de- 
cay and  poverty. 

73.  The  button  of  tfie  comedian']  The 
fibula  here  denotes  a  circle  of  brass,  put 
on  the  young  singers,  so  as  to  prevent 
commerce  with  women,  which  was  rec-- 
looned  to  spoil  their  voice.  The  lewd 
women,  Iiere  spoken  of,  wpre  at  a  ^eat 
expense  to  get  this  impediment  taken  off,  < 
1^  they  might  be  iatimate  with  these 


ytmlbs.    See  1.  97d.  note. 

74.  f^iUJorbidChrytogonus.TTMiWtm 
a  fkmons  singer,  of  whom  the  ladies  were 
so  fond,  as  to  spoil  his  voice  with  theft 
caresses,  so  that  they  hindered  hii 
stngpng. 

— iTuptfffa.]  Some  gi^t  lady,  ftunoos 
for  her  lewdness  with  players,  ot  wbicli 
she  was  very  fond. 

75.  QmintUian.']  A  grave  rhetorician^ 
born  at  Caliguris,  in  Spain ;  he  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  tutor  to  JTu^ 
venaL  The  meaning  is,  can  it  be  ex^ 
pected  that  any  virtuous,  grave,  and  so- 
ber ma»  can  be  admired,  when  the  wtw 
men  are  so  fond  of  singers,  players,  ali4 
such  low  and  profligate  people? 

76.  iTou  take  a  wife,  ^c]  The  drift  of 
this  satire  is  to  prejudice  UVsidius,  Juve- 
nal's A>ieod,  so  much  against  the  women, 
as  to  nuUte  llim  afraid  to  venture  on  mar« 
riage.  H^  Uie  poet  intimates,  that, 
if  Ursidius'  should  take  a  wifia,  she  will 
probably  be  gotten  with-child  by  some  of 
the  musicians. 

78.  Let  ut  Jh,  ic]  See  before,  I.  5», 
and  note. 

80.  VavUed  canojn/.J  Testudineo  eo« 
ilopeok     Testudineus/fipom  testudo^  lig* 
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Nobilis  Eui7Rluni  mirmillonem  exprimat  in&ns* 

Nupta  senator!  cocnitata  est  Hippia  ludiiim 
Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum,  famosaque  mcenia  JLagi, 
Prodigia  et  mores  nrbis  damnante  Canopo. 
Immemor  ilia  domfis,  ei  conjugis,  atqiie  sororis, 
Nil  patriae  indulsit;  plorantesqtie  iitiproba  gnatos, 
Utque  magis  stupeas,  ludos,  Paridemque  reliquit. 
Sed  quanquam  in  magnis  opibus,  plum&que  patemfi, 
£t  segmentatis  dormiaset  parvula  cunis, 
Contempsit  pelagus;  famam  contem^iserat  olim, 
Cujus  apud  mollea  minima  est  jactura  cathedras: 
Tyrrhenos  igitur  iluetns,  lateque  sonantem 
Pertulit  Ionium,  constant!  pectore,  quamvis 
Mutandum  toties  esset  mare.     Justa  pericli 
Si  ratio  est,  et  honesta,  timent ;  pavidoque  gelantur 
Pectore,  nee  tremulis  possunt  insistere  piantis: 
Fortem  animum  praeslant  rebus,  quas  turpiter  audent. 


85 


90 
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nifln  of,  bdoogiQg  to,  or  like  a  tor- 
toite,  vAulted:  for  luch  is  the  form  of 
the  upper  slieil. 

Conopeum,  from  Kitfw}/,  m  gnat.  A 
canopj,  or  curtain,  that  hangs  about 
beds,  and  is  made  of  net-work,  to  keep 
away  flies  and  gnats;  an  umbrella,  a  pa- 
▼ilion,  a  tester  OTer  a  bed;  which,  from 
the  epithet  testudineo,  we  must  suppose 
to  be  in  a  vaulted  form* 

But,  probably,  here  we  are  to  under- 
■tand  by  oonope«>  the  whole  bed,  synec 
which,  as  the  manner  was  among  great 
people,  such  as  Ursidius  apiiears  to  have 
been,  had  the  posto  and  props  inlaid 
with  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell;  so  that, 
by  tettudineo,  we  are  rather  to  under- 
■Und  the  ornaments,  than  the  form. 

That  the  Romans  inlaid  their  beds, 
or  couches,  with  tortoise-shell,  upp^an, 
4at.xi..l.  94,  5. 

Qualis  in  oceanijluctu  testudo  naiamt, 

darttm  Trojugenis  f actum  ac  nofrile 
fmlcrum, 

Hiis  more  immediately  refers  to  the 
beds,  or  couches,  on  w^iich  they  lay  at 
ipeals ;  but,  if  these  were  so  ornamented, 
k  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  by  lestudi- 
Aeo  coDOpeo,  we  are  to  understand,  that 
they  extended  their  expense  and  luxury 
to  ^e  beds  on  which  they  slept;  there- 
fore, tliat  this  noble  infant  was  laid  in 
a  magnificent  bed :  this  heightens  tjbe 
irony  fff  fhe  word  nobilis,  as  it  Uie 
more  strongly  marks  the  difference  be- 


tween the  apparent  and  real  quality  of 
the  child;  which,  by  tlie  sumptuoua 
bed,  would  seem  the  offxpring  of  tha 
noble  Ursidius,  whereas,  in  fact,  It  would 
be  the  bastard  of  a  gladiator.  Comp. 
L  89.  which  shew%  that  the  beds,  or 
cradles,  in  which  they  laid  their  chiUiren« 
were  richly  ornamented* 

— To  tkee,  0  LetUuku.^  The  sense  S% 
that  if  Ursidius  should  marry,  and  havo 
a  son,  which  Is  laid  in  a  magnificeni 
credle,  as  the  heir  of  a  great  famil/t 
after  all,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  begotten 
by  some  gladiator,  aucfa  as  £uryalus,  and 
bear  his  likeness.  He  calls  Ursidius  by 
the  name  of  Leotulvs,  who  was  a  famous 
fencer,  intimating  that,  like  the  children 
of  Lentiilus,  Ursidiu^'s  children  would 
have  a  gladiator  for  their  father,  £x-» 
primat-*^urtniy-»4«semble. 

as.  HipfAi.^  Was  the  wife  of  Fabric 
cius  Veiento,  a  man  of  senatorial  dignl* 
ty  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  See  sat* 
ill.  185.  sat.  iv.  113.  She  left  her  hus- 
band, and  went  away  with  Sergius#  th« 
gladiator,  Into  Egypt. 

85.  PharM.}  A  small  inland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  there  was  a 
lighthouse  to  guide  the  ships  in  tha 
night. 

^^Famout,}  Famosa,  infamoust  •*  v# 
speak,  for  all  manner  of  luxury  and  de« 
bauchety. 

^-/yi^Mt.]  >.  #.  Alexandria;  so  called 
from  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lsgui^  wh9 
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The  noble  Infant  may  express  the  sword-player  Euryalus. 
Hippia,  married  to  a  senator,  accompanied  a  gladiator 
To  Pharos  and  the  Nile,  and  the  famous  walls  of  Lagus, 
Canopus  condemning  the  prodigies  and  manners  of  the  city. 
She,  unmindful  of  her  family,  of  her  husband,  of  her  sister,  85 
Indulged  not  (a  thought)  to  her  country,  and,  wicked,  her 

weeping  children 
lieft,  and,  to  astonish  you  the  more,  the  games,  and  Paris. 
But  the*  in  great  riches,  and  paternal  down, 
And,  when  a  little  one,  she  had  slept  in  an  embroidered  cradle, 
She  despised  the  sea:  she  had  long  ago  contemaM  her  character^ 
The  loss  of  which  is  the  least  of  all  things  among  fine  ladies :    . 
.The  Tyrrhene  waves  therefore,  and  the  widely  sounding 
Ionian  she  bore,  with  a  constant  mind,  altho 
The  sea  was  sa  often  to  be  chan^d.     If  there  be  a  just 
And  honest  cause  of  danger,  they  fear;  and  are  frozen  tirith 

timorous  95 

Breast,  nor  can  they  stand  on  their  trembling  feet : 
They  shew  a  dauntless  mind  in  things  that  they  shamefully 

adventure. 


•aoceeded  Alexandria,  from  which  son 
of  Lagvs  came  the  kingdom  of  Lagid»» 
which  was  overihro#n,  after  many  jSn, 
en  the  deaUi  a£  Cleopatra. 

84k  CunopuM  condemnmgJ]  Even  the 
dtjr  oT  Canopus,  bad  as  U  was,  con- 
demned, as  prodigioos  and  unusual,  the 
manneis  of  the  citizens  at  Rome. 

87.  The  gam£$,  and  Park.']  As  if 
leaving  her  husband,  children,  &c.  were 
9ot  so  extraordinary  as  leaving  the  thea- 
tres, and  Paris,  a  handsome  young  actor, 
who  was  probably  no  small  favourite  of 
hers.  Tliis  is  a  fine  stroke  of  the  i^oet, 
and  exhibits  a  strong  idea  of  the  prolii* 
gacy  of  such  a  woman's  mind. 

88.  In  great  ficAef.]  In  the  midst  of 
a  profusion  of  wealth. 

^-PaUnuU  down  ]  Pluma  signifies  i 
onall  or  soft  feather— eo,  what  we  call 
down.  The  poet  is  here  describing  the 
tender,  as  well  as  costly  manner,  in 
which  Hippia  was  brought  up  from  a 
child;  and,  among  other  particulars,  he 
here  alludes  to  tlie  soft  and  downy  bed 
<^  which  she  used  to  lie  at  her  father's 
house.  Notwithstanding  which,  when 
the  gratification  of  her  lust  was  iu  ques- 
tion, she  could  not  only  forget  all  this, 
but  bid  defiance  to  the  boisterous  sea, 
and  contemn  all  its  dangers  and  htconve^ 
piences. 


91.  jtmongjtne  ladies.^  Molles  catfae* 
dras,  literally  soft  or  easy  chairs, -in 
which  the  fine  ladies  used  to  be  carried— 
a  flort  of  covered  sedan.  Here  used  me* 
tonymically,  for  the  ladies  themselvea* 
See  sat.  i.  65,  Or  by  cathedrae^  here^ 
may  be  meant  the  strata;  cathedne,  op  ' 
soft  chairs,  or  couches,  on  which  the  fin9 
Iftdies  reposed  themselves.  Meton.  for 
the  ladies.  .  See  sat.  ix.  52,  and  notew 

92.  Tfie  Tyrrliene  waves,  ^c]  Tbe 
mare  Tyrrhenum  means  that  part  of  th« 
Mediterranean  sea  which  washes  tha 
■outbern  part  of  Italy. 

— The  Ionian.]  Ionia  was  a  country  of 
Asia  the  Lesser,  so  called  along  the  coast 
of  the  Archipelago;  the  sea  whicli 
washed  this  coast  was  called  Ionium 
mare,  the  Ionian  sea. 

93.  JFUh  a  constant  mind.']  Was  quite 
firm  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dangei* 
which  she  underwent,  and  unmoved  al 
the  raging  of  the  waves. 

94.  The  sen  toas  so  often  to  be  changed^ 
u  e*  She  was  to  sail  over  so  many  differ- 
ent seas  between  Rome  and  Egypt. 

97.  In  things  that,  ^c."]  Juvenal  here 
lashes  the  sex  very  severely:  he  lepre* 
sents  women  as  bold  and  daring  in  thei 
pursuits  of  (heir  vices,  timorous  and 
fearful  9f  ^fry  thing  where  duty  f^lU 
tbAi.    See  sat.  viii.  1^^ 
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8i  jubeftt  conjux,  durum  est  conscendere  nav^m ; 

Tunc  i^ntias^  gravis ;  tune  aummus  vertitur  aer* 

Quae  mcechutn  seqciitur,  stomacba  valet :  ilia  iparituni;  ICX> 

Con  vomit :  haec  inter  na^tas  et  prandei^  e|  errat 

Per  puppim^  et  duros  gatidet  tractare  rudente». 

Qui  Uimen  ^xarsit  former  qu$  capta  juvjentS; 

Hippia?  Quid  vidit,  propter  quoa  India  did 

Sustinuit  ?  nam  Sergio^  jam  cadere  guttur  109 

Coeperat,  et  secta  requiem  sperare  liacertow 

Prseterea  multa  ift  facie  deformia ;  sicue 

Attritus  galel^^  mediisiyie iff;  naribus  ingenfr 

Gibt)US9  et  acre^  m^Tum'  semper  stiltantis  ocellK 

Sed  ghdiatpr  eral ;  fiicit  boe  iWpB  Hyacinthos  t  f  tQ 

Hoc  pueri&,  patria^ue,  hoc  pra^tulit  ilia  sorori, 

Aique  Tir0;  ferrum  est,  (juod  amant:  bic  Sergii|9^  idem^ 

AeipeptI  rude  ccepisaet  Yeient^  videri. 

Qpid  privattt  domufi^  quid  fecerit  Hippia;  cura&r 

Respice  ri vales*  IKvovum  r  Clirudius*  audi  11$ 

Quee  tulerit :  dormiie  vivunt  cum  senserat  uxor, 

(Ansa  Palatina  tegelem  praferre  cubili, 

Sumeve  noctumos-  mevetrix  Augjusla  cuculIo8,> 

^9.  TKe  sM,  fc.']  BtatSn^  the  fiolfT  wviUm^  caU  fier  IMe  Sei^itts,  wicn  ht 

or  part  of  Ae  Aip  where  the  pump  is  an  amorous  mood, 

ixed,  and  where  the  bulge-water  gather^  — 2\»  shave  hit  throat.}  i  e.  Under  b^ 

together  and  putrifies.  ehin.   The  young  men  used  to  keep  ^eir 

'^The  top  aw,  ^.]   Summus  aei^—  beards  till  the  age  of  twenty-one;  Urn 

ttie  sky  seems  to  run  reood  over  her  they  were  abayed;    Here  the  poet  means*, 

iead,  and  makes  her  giddy.    AH  this  that  Seigius  waa  an*  old  fcllow ;  and^ 

•an  be  eomplain«d  Ofi  as  well  as  se»-  when  he  says*  '*  he  had  ahready  begun  to* 

sickness,  and  its  effects,  irwith  her  bus*  shave,**  he  is  to  be  understood  ironicaUy» 

aand;  but  if  with  a  gallant^  nothing  ofi*  not  aa  meaning  literally  that  Sbrgiua> 

Ibis  is  thought  oft  new  lint  begun  this,  but  as  having  done 

105.  She  vnfire,  ^,\  But  fetus eon^  li  a  great  many  years  before^ 
aider  a  litde  the  objeet  of  this  lady's-  106.  Aei^loAwcularm.]  Hehadbem^ 
amorous  fllune,  what  lort  of  penon  it  erippled  in  one  of  his  arms  by  cuts  re- 
was    that   she   was  so  vioIeBUy  Ibn^  eeivvd  in  priae-fighting,  which  could  nott 
if.  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  iigure. 

104»  2b  he  calUd.  am  aetreit*]  LuiM  107.  I)e/bmnliesinhm/ace.J  ThepoeC 

properly  signifies  an  actress,  or  womao  in  this,  and  the  two  following  lines,  sets 

who    ^nces,    or  the  like,    upon    the  Iforth  the  paramour  of  this  lady  in  » 

atage;  it  seems  the  ftminine  of  indius,  most  ibrbiddiBg  ligfat,  as  to  his  person^ 

which  rigmfies  a  stage-player  or  danoer,  tie  better  to  satirias  tbe  taste  of  the' 

cword^phiyer,  &e*.    LikUa  here  is  used  women  towards  stage  perfsrmers;  as  iF 

liy  Jbvenid,  as  deneting  a  stage-player*»  their  being,  on  the- stage  was  a  suAcient- 

wife,  which  Hippia»  by  going  away  with  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  tho' 

fiargiui  the  gla&Uor,  stdgected  herself  sex,  however  Ibrbidding  th^  appearanco- 

fo  be  taken  toi.  might  otherwise  be. 

105.  5ev^]  Seigiolus,  die  diminutive  107—8.  Galled  with  hit  helmet,}  Whidi^ 

•f  Sergius,  is  used  hers  in  derision  and  by  often  rubbing  aad  wearing  the  skin 

<«Mi|tempt,  as  satiriiing  her  fbndnsas  tot  off  his  fiMiead^  had  left  a  acairal  and 

■nth  9J^gw»  whom  probaMy  A^iaigbt  diaagreeaU*  appearance* 

k.  •  .* 
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If  the  husband  command^  it  is  hard  to  go  aboard  a  ^hip; 
Then  the  sink  of  the  ship  is  burth^nsome — ^then  the  top  Air  & 

turned  round. 
She  that  follows  an  adukerer,  is  wdl  aUt  her  stoiiiach :  ^he  be- 
"  spews  10^ 

Her  husband  t  this  dines  atnong  the  sailors,  and  wander^ 
About  the  ship,  and  delights  to  handle  the  bard  cabl^. 
JBut  with  what  a  form  was  she  on  fire  ?  With  what  youth  W^    ; 
Hippia  taten? — What  did  she  see,  for  the  sake  of  v^hich  to 

be  called  an  actress 
She  endured?  for  Serp[y  to  6have  hh  thtott  already  had        lOjf 
Biegun,  and  to  hope  lor  rest  to  his  ciit  arm. 
Beside  many  deibrmilles  in  kid  fat^e ;  as,  galled 
With  his  helmet,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  nostrils  a  great 
Wen,  and  the  sharp  eVil  of  his  ever-dropping  eye. 
But  he  was  a  gladiator,  thi6  makte  them  Hyacinths.  1 10 

Tilis  she  preferred  to  her  children,  her  country,  hef  sister, 
And  her  husband:  it  id  tb^  sword  they  love!  but  ihis-  i^Pf 

Sergius, 
Thft  wand  ato^pt^d,  hftd  bfegiln  tt>  flteer*  Velen to. 
Care  you  what  a  private  family^  ^hat  Mippiil  had  Qdtie  ? 
Consider  ilie  Hvals  of  the  gods :  hear  what  things  1 15 

Claudius  had  suffered:  im  wife^  wlieii  she  had  perceived  liev 

htfsbahd  asleep, 
fThd  august  harlot  daring  to  prefer  a  cbafse  rug  to  the 
£ed  of  state,  to  take  iK)ctumal  hoods,)  , 

^  1138.  Midsi  tf  kU  noOtUt,  4fc.]  Sonw  seemed  just  as  iadiffeveat  in  1ier.«ye9b 

large  tamour,  from  repeated  blows  oo  114^  A  prwaUjitmif^.]  W^hat  iMftieBa 

tike  part.  ia  privaiie  JamUiesi  ar  ^s  done  hf  prfraM 

109L  The  Mkarp  evil,  j-e.}  A  sharp  hu-  iadiyidiials  such  as  Hippia,  is  cempa*. 

■ionr»  which  wsp  continually  distilling  ratively,  hardly  wor&  notice,  when  wa 

from  liis  eyea— blear^yed,  as  we  call  look  higher. 

jt-»wfaich  fretted  and   disfigured    the  115.  2'he  rwalt  of  Ik^  gods.}  Tbeveiy 

akni  of  the  lace.  emperor^  themselves  ace  sarvttd  as  iU  aa 

110.  ^yacmik9,2   Ryacinthus  was  a  private  husbands  are* 

ll^aBtifttl  bdSF,  beloved  by  Apollo  and  116.  qamdmui  Cmar,  the  successor 

Zephynis:  he  was  killed  by  a  quoit,  and  of  Caligula. 

cbaDged  inla  a  flower.     See  Ainsw.  ^  '^the  vtfe,  4:c.3  Messalioa,  who^  aa^ 

113.  2%«  iBond  tuxepUtU]  The  nidis  licre  related,  took  the  opportunity,  wbea 

waa  a  tod*  ar  vnand,  given  to  swori-  her  husband  was  asleep,  to  go  to  tha 

plmyersb  in  token  of  their  selease^  or  dia-  common  stews»  like  a  prostitute. 

diarge,  from  that  exercise.  1 1 7.  The  augusl  harlot.  ]  Augustus  waa 

"-'itad  iigim  to  acesa  Vtiento^   Bat  an  imperial  title,  which  the  poet  saraaa* 

this  vaQT  fittV^  ^^'^  v^'^"'^  ^'^  ^y  "^  ticaUy  applies  to  this  lewd   empress  s 

crtfioed  ao  iMieh«  ^ad  lie  received  his  dis-  hence  it  may  be  rendered,  the  impeiial. 

,  and  oeased  toheasword^player,  harlot. 


aad  left  tha  itage^  she  woidd  have  eared        —^cooraerMg.]  See  pota  on  1.191. 
no  more  for,  than  she  did  for  l^er  hus-        118.  The  bed  ^  j/ote]  ]^aladno  cuht«- 
huA  Voeato.     fieiyiiii  wmjd  hav«    iMlitmUy  th«  fUa^niaa  ba^;  t.  a. 
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Xtfinquebftt,  comlte  anciU&  non  amplius  und ; 
Et  nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero^  120 

Intravit  calidum  veteri  centone  lupanar, 
£t  cellam  vacuam^  atque  suam :  tunc  nuda  papillia 
Constitit  auratis,  titulum  mentita  Lyciscse, 
C)sCenditque  tuum,  generose  Britannice,  ventrem. 
£xcepit  blanda  intrantes,  atque  sra  poposcit :  125 

Mox  lenone  suaa  jam  dimittente  puellas, 
Tristis  abit ;  sed,  quod  potuit,  tamen  ultima  cellam 
Clausit,  adhuc  ardens  rigids  tentigine  vulvae, 
£t  lassata  viris,  nondum  satiata  recessit : 
Obscurisque  genis  turpis,  fumoque  lucern®  ISO 

•  Fceda,  lupanaiis  tullt  ad  pulvinar  odorem. 
Hippomanes,  carroenque  loquar)  coctumque  venenum, 
Friyignoque  datum  ?  faciunt  graviora  coact» 
Imberio  sexAs,  minimumque libidine  peccant. 

Optima  sed  quare  Cesennia  teste  marito  ?  1S5 

Bis  quingenta  dedit,  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam : 


the  bed  of  her  husband  in  the  royal 
palace^   which  w^a  on    Mount  Fala- 


118.  IToctumal  koodx-J  Kocturnos 
cucuUoa,  a.fiort  of  hood,  with  which  the 
women  used  to  cover  their  heads  when 
it  rained.  Meaaalina  made  use  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind  to  disguise  herself, 
when  on  her  nightly  eipeditions^ 

12a  A  yellow  peruke,^  What  the  ga- 
lerus  was,  is  not  very  easy  to  define; 
but  it  seems  (on  this  occasion  at  least) 
tQ  have  been  something  of  the  peruke 
kind,  and  made  with  hair  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  empress*s»  the  better  to 
disguise  her. 

12h  Warm  with  an  old  patched  gwH.^ 
It  is  probable,  that  the  only  piece  of 
Aimiture  in  the  cell  was  an  old  patched 
<|uilt,  or  rug,  on  which  she  laid  herself 
down.  Or  this  may  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  stew  was  warm  from  the 
A«quent  concourse  of  lewd  people  there; 
and  that  Messalina  carried  with  her 
aome  old  tattered  and  patched  garment, 
in  which  she  had  disguised  herself,  that 
•he  might  not  be  known  in  her  way 
tfiither.     See  Ainsw.    Cento. 

ISS.  n^hkhwather^t,^  As  hired  and 
occupied  by  her,  for  her  lewd  pur- 
poses. 

'  Ififf.  Xyciico.}  The  most  Iknions  ooor* 
tfffoi  of  those  time«^  whese  Bnw  iras 


dialked  over  the  chamber-door,  vkcfe 
Messalina  entertahied  her  gallants. 

124»  ThybeUj^  ^c]  i.  e.  The  belly 
which  bare  thee.  Britannicos  was  the 
son  of  Claudius  and  MeMalina. 

131.  To  ike  jiiUow*']  To  <be  royal  bed. 
Thus  returning  to  her  husband's  bed* 
defiled  with  the  reck  and  stench  of  the 
brotheL 

133.  PhUirei  and  charms.']  Hipponuu 
nes,  (from  i^nr^fy  equus,  and  futtf«fuUf 
insanio,)  according  to  Virgil,  signifies 
something  which  comes  Arom  mares,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  venefic  p<^ums» 
mixed  with  certain  herbs,  and  at* 
tended  with  spells,  or  words  of  incan- 
tation. 

Sine  demum  hippomanes  vero  quod  no- 
rnine  dicutU 

Paetores,  lentum  dioUkit  ah  ing^ine  t»- 
rus: 

Btppomanes  quod  sape  mala  legere  no- 
verca, 

Miscuerunlfue  herba»t  d  nan  im^xma 
verha.  Georg.  iii.  L  280~3. 

By  the  account  of  this,  in  the  third 
line  of  tlie  above  quotation,  we  may  un- 
derstand it.  Ml  this  passage  of  Juvenal,  to 
denote  a  part  of  a  poisonous  mixture 
whieh  step-modiers  administered  to  de- 
stroy their  husband's  floni^  that  their  own 
might  iaherit. 
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Left  him,  attended  by  not  more  than  one  maid-servant^ 
And  a  yellow  peruke  hiding  her  black  hair,  120 

She  enter'd  the  brothel  warm  with  an  old  patched  quilt, 
And  the  empty  cell  which  was  hers;  then  she  stood  naked 
With  her  breasts  adorned  with  gold,  shamming  the  name  of 

Lycisca, 
And  shews  thy  belly,  O  noble  Britannicus. 
Kind  she  received  the  comers  in,  and  asked  for  money:        129^ 
Presently,  the  oawd  now  dismissing  his  girls, 
She  went  away  9ad  :  but  (which  she  CQuld)  she  nevertheless 
liAst  shut  up  her  cell,  still  burning  with  desire. 
And  she  retired,  weary,  but  not  satiated  with  men : 
And  filthy  with  soiled,  cheeks,  and  with  the  smoke  of  the  lamp 
Dirty,  she  carried  to  the  pillow  the  stench  of  the  brotheU       131 
Shall  I  speak  of  philtres  and  charms,  and  poison  boiled. 
And  given  to  s^  son-in-law  i    they  do  worse  things,  compelled  ' 
By  the  empire  of  the  sex,  they  sin  least  of  all  from  lust. 

But  why  is  Cesennia  the  best  (of  wives)  her  husband  being 
witness?  135 

15he  gave  twice  five  hundred;^  for  so  much  he  calb  her  chaste. 


Bat  the  hipponumet  ctenu  to  be  of 
two  sorts,  for  another  is  mentioned, 
JEo.  !▼.  1.  515,  le. 

Q^mHur  et  wueenti$  ejtd  de  fronie 
remlmSf 

Ei  mairi  prwrephu  apior— «•« 
Tins  was  topposed  to  be  a  lump  of  tob 
that  growa  in  the  forehead  of  a  foal 
newly  dropped,  vihU^h  the  mare  present- 
1  J  derours,  eke  she  loses  aU  aillMtioB  fe^ 
ber  offspring,  and  denies  H  suck.  See 
Asxsw.  Hit^manes,  No.  3.  Hence 
Viigil  oaUs  it  matria  amor*  This  noHon 
gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  ittr 
efficacy  in  lore  potions,  or  philtres,  to 
procure  lore.  In  this  view  of  the  word, 
it  may  denote  seme  leve^potions,  which  < 
the  women  administered  to  provoke  un« 
Uwftil  love.  The  word  carmen  denotes 
•  spell,  or  charm,  which  they  made  use 
4f  for  the  same  purpose.  Carmen,  sing, 
for  carmine^  plur.  qrneodoche. 

— JPUfDift  boiled,}  This  signifies  the 
nest  deadly  and  quickest  poison,  as 
Iwiling  extracts  the  strength  of  the 
ingredieiils  niich  more  than  a  cold 
jpfusion. 

'   159.  Jium'ht4aw'i   Toputhlmout 
«C  the  wajr,  ia  of  der  to  auke  loom  lor 


« ion  of  their  own*     8eeL6dS« 

134«  The  empire  of  the  se9,  fe»'J  1 1* 
That  which  governs,  has  the  dominimi 
over  it.  ^  imper!6m  uied  m  a  Ilka 
sense.  Viko.  Sxu  i.L  148.  q»  d»  What 
they  do  from  Inst  is  less  mfschlevoni 
than  what  tiiey  do  from  anger,  hatred, 
malice,  and  other  evil  priuciplesu  that 
govern  their  actionst  end  may  be  said  td 
tale  the  sex  in  general. 

155.  C^Mnnte.]  The  poet  is  here 
shewing  the  power  which  women  got 
over  their  husbands,  by  bringing  tiiem 
large  ftwtnnes;  insomnch  that,  let  the 
cOndnet  of  sueh  women  be  wliat  it 
might,  the  husbands  wonld  gloss  it  over 
in  the  best  manner  they  could ;  not  from 
any  good  c^nnion,  or  from  any  real  love 
which  they  bare  them,  bat  the  largentm 
of  their  fortunes,  which  they  retained  in 
dieir  own  disposal,  purchased  this. 
'  1S6«  She  gave  ttuieejhe  kundrtd.}  i.  #• 
She  brought  a  large  fortune  of  one  thou* 
sand  sestertia,  which  was  sniBctilit  to 
bribe  the  husband  into  a  commendatioa 
of  her  chastity,  though  she  bad  it  notL. 
Sto  sat  i.  1.106.  and  note }  and  sat,  ii. 
1.117.  endnote 
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Nec  VeA^ri^  phaHstrts  Hitler  (^t^  aut  I&mpade  ferV^t: 

Inde  faces  ardent ;  renitint  a  date  Mgittse. 

Lfibeitas  emitur :  coram  Ikei  innuM,  atqu« 

Rescribat  vidua  ^est,  locuptes  quBS  nupsit  avaro.  140 

Cur  desiderio  BibuUe  Sectorlus  ardet  ? 
Si  Yerum  excutias,  fades,  non  uxor  amatur 
Tres  rugs  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  iMHy 
Fiant  ooscuri  dentes,  bculitque  tiiinotl^; 
^<  Collige  sarcinulas,'*  dket  libeitus,  ^^  et  Mi  t  <^ 

*^  Jam  graTis  est  nobis,  et  ^pe  einuiig^ris  ;•  eM 
**  Ocyus,  et  propera;  sicco  venit  altera  hfese.'* 
Interea  cakt,  et  ii^nat,  posci^ue  mantuM 
Ptetores,  et  oveth  Canustnatn,  ulmosque  Falernad* 
Quantulutti  it)  hoc?  pueros  otnhes,  erga^tula  tota^  150 

Quodque  domi  hon  est,  et  faabet  vicihus,  einattih 
M^nse  quid^Rl  brumft,  cum  jaht  tneicalor  iason| 
Clausus,  ei  armatis  obstat  casa  eahdida  hautis, 
Gmtidia  lolluntiir  ctjistaBina,  atetima  rarsus 


137*  LemHfie.]  He  never  prnd  for 
lore.    Fharetru — lit.  quivers. 

—The  iamp4  Or  tovcb  of  CQpid»  «r 
cf  HTmeii. 

He  glows  wltb  DO  oftber  flame  fefaaa 
wbel  is  lighted  qp  from  the  love  of  her 
•aoneyi  nor  is  be  wounded  wkh  any 
other  arrows  than  those  with  which  her 
latge  fortone  has  stniek  him, . 

189.  JJber^  ii  houg/ii.^  The  wife 
boys  with  her  huge  fortune  theiprivilege 
of  dDii%  as  she  pleases,  while  the  hus- 
band sells  Jus  libertji  so  as  not  to  dai^ 
to  reMrain  ber>  even  in  her  amowrs. 

— -T/io*  ifte  nod.}  Inniuit^-giveahiot 
bjr  sonte  motion  or  nod  of  her  heed,  ,or 
make  signs  to  «  lover,  even  hafore  her 
linsband'a  fkce. 

14a  fVriieananiwer,^.]  Penan  an- 
Mwer  to  e  biUet*doux  in  the  very  jwescnee 
of  her  husband.     Comp.  sat.  i.  56^7, 


\eit  a  miaw.'}  She  is  to  be  oon- 
aidered  aa  audi,  and  as  responsible  to 
Mobody  buttoherse^ 

—it  enser.]  For  be  is  too  aniioue 
about  lier  meney  to  Tentofe  diaoUigiiig 
her  by  contfadictien. 

14S.  Tkefaee,  fuHike  wife,  j«.]  The 
poet  is  still  satirising  the  £emale  eex. 
Having  shewn  that  some  women  were 
only  attended  to  for  the  sake  of  their 
money,  he  here  leU  us  see  that  others 
Iu4  no  other  ipducwamt  than  exterior 


beaii^.  While  this  lasted,  <hcy#ere  ad- 
mired and  Aivoored,  as  well  as  indulged 
jn  a  kind  of  sovereignty  ovqr  the  husband ; 
but  when  t)»tr.  beauty  decayed,  they 
were  repudiated,  turned  -out  of  door^ 
end  oth^  taken  in  the{r  foom. 

14^.  The Jfreedmim,  4;€.i  «< backup 
*<your  allf"  si||fs  the  husband,  sow 
emene^peted  from  his  bondsge  to  ber 
beauty,  by  her  loss  of  iu 

14^.  Y<m  tften  wipe  your  nose.]  From 
the  rheum  which  distills  from  it-*one 
symptom  of  old  ege* 

147.  Anotker  H  commit  4:Ck2  Young 
and  bejateme»  to  sopp^  your  place,* 
who  has  Aoi  your  infirmities. 

148.  lit  the  mean  timet  {[c.i  Le»  hk 
the  days  of  ber  youth  and  beeuty. 
.    «*^^SAe  iff  hot,"]   Stkf  gl^ws,  as  it  were, 
with  the  rage  of  dominioii  over  her  bus* 
band»  which  she  exercises — regnat,  .     . 

148.  i>emtmd$  tjf  her  Atwioad,  ^c] 
In  Aort,  her  husband  must  supply  her 
with  every  thing  she  chooses  to  fancy.     ^ 

149.  Canmtiem  ehdep,}  Canusii|m,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  upon  the  river  Anfidusf 
it  efibtded  Ihe  best  sheep,  and  the  finest 
#ool  in  Italy,  whieh  neture  had  tinged 
with  a  cast  of  red. 

'^jpblemoH  i(mt>}  Hie  vines  of  Fa« 
lemum  used  to  grow  round  the  elms  i, 
therefore  ehns  here  dienote  tfie  vinea^ 
and  so  the  wine  itself— metonynu  See 
yuMuaeorg.il.  2. 
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Nor  is  he  lefin  from  th^  al^ta  of  Venus,  nor  does  he  gkvvf 

with  the  lamp ; 
From  thence  torches  burn  \  arrows  come  frqm  her  dowry. 
Liberty  is  bought :  tho'  s\i^  x\oA  before  (her  buBbs|iid>  and 
Write  an  answer,  she  is  a  widow^  whc^  ^^b,  hath  miurried  i| 

roisen  140 

Why  doth  Ser^orius  bum  with  the  desire  of  Btbuta ; 
Jf  you  examine  the  truth,  the  &c%  not  the  wife^  is  bek>ye()# 
Let  three  wrinkles  come  on,  and  her  dry  skin  relax  iteeli^ 
Let  her  teeth  become  black,  ^nd  her  eyes  )ess— < 
^  Collect  togelhei  your  buadles,  the  freedman  wiQ  saj^  ^^xk^ 

"gofbftb:  J4^ 

^  You  are  now  trfMiU^oiiie  te  xis^  i^n4  often,  yd^  y^ur  ^QS^f 

^  go  forth 
^Quickly— -and  mak^  has(e-«4mother  b  ^niinj^  yiuh  a  dry 

nose* 
In  the  mean  time  she  is  hot,  and  reigns,  and  demands  of  her 

busbaiid 
Shepherds,  and  Canusmn  sheep,  and  Falermin  ehni^. 
How  little  (is  there)  in  tliis  ?  all  bo^s,  wWe  workbt>u^e&t      |5(^ 
A^d  what  is  HOI  al  boHQMv  and  nev  neighbeiNF  im^  mM,  bi 

bought 
Indeed,  m  the  roonili  of  winter,  when  now  |he  merchant  Ji|80ii 
Is  shut  up,  and  the  whiie  })ouse  bipders  the  ^nped  S9.il9r^         ] 
deal  crystals  are  taken  up,  and  pgm  Wge  (vesa<ris> 


%tf»  auitft  be  purdaicd  to  wait  vpoa  153.  It  sktit  tip.}  At  U*  am  lkdiB9^ 

ku,  it  not  being  a  season  of  the  year  t^ 

■""jyTMeieorttamtff.}  BfgMlilia  vem  vantiura  to  sea.     fio  dauanm  mare  i$  a 

ylaeeg  vhero  slaTes  weve  set  to  woik  ;  phrase  to  denote  the  winter-tioMb     Cia 

ben  tka  weed  aaeiBe  to  denote  the  glaeaa  See  Annwi    Chutm- 

AcinselTes,  numbers  of  wfaicb  (whola  -— TA0  wkUe  hou$e*J  All  tbe  bousw 

w]cb0uaes4bll)  must  be  pwrchased  to  oovered  wiili  frost  fud  saoir. 

flease  die  lady's  fiinqp^     See  Aivsw.  — finuf^rs.}  PreveoU  their  going  t» 

Eigaatninm,  Na  8.  sea.  Heal  4ie  inolcaiency  of  the  aea* 

1^1.  jindi€rnagibimrkaL]  "What-  aoik 

aacTBr  dbe  baa  not,  and  bar  ao^iboiir  -^Anwd^aiU/nJ}  AroMtis  heremMoa 

kasy  must  be  purchased.  pnpersd  Ar  sea    i  cw  aa  soca  as  iha 

15&  Thsmanihcfwmieti]  Bruma— ^  iseatber  will  permit. 

qn.  brefiasima^the  sfcertest  day  in  the  80  Vno.  JEn.  It.  1. 8S9>  90, 

fear,  mid  wmtwr    the.  winter  solatieei  Ittasscm    apUni   UteUif    ifCMfiu   ti4 


this  bappena  on  the  twenty-int  of  De«  l>^<>m  oo^aiU. 

~  r;   so  that  meosia  brmnssmeano        AnMparemi* 

B^  flyneodocbe— >winler.       Where  we  may  aupposo  urns  t»  ligol^ 


— -T^.mrrdkofttJbMfi.]  TUsis^lic*    the  sails,  masts,  and  other  tackling  off 
tHSous  name  for  a  merchant  who  goea-    tho  sbipb     AnfOt  nautica. 
ttroBgh  the  dangers  of  the  seas  in  all         154.    Grtat  cryttaU.']      O78talllso# 
eHaaateslbr  the  sake  of  gain*    Alluding    large  vessels  of   crystal^    vbicb  wva 
la  JnoaVsdangiroMentflrpriaeaAirth*    fsiy  esq^nfift. 

> 
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Myrrhina,  deinde  adamas  notissimus,  et  Berenices  155 

In  digito  facias  pretiosior:  hunc  dedit  olim 
Barbarus  incestse  ;  dedit  hunc  Agrippa  sorori, 
Observant  ubi  festa  mero  pede  saobata  reges, 
Et  vetus  indu]get  senibus  dementia  porcis. 

Nullane  de  tantis  gregibus  tibi  digna  videtur  ?  160 

Sit  Formosa,  decens,  dives,  fbecunda,  vetustoa 
Porticibus  disponat  avos,  intactior  omni 
Crinibus  effiisis  bellbm  dirimente  Sabind : 
(Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno :) 
Quis  feret  uxorem,  cui  constant  omnia  ?  malo,  165 

Malo  Venusinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibus  aflfers 
Grande  sup^rcilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphosiD 
Tolle  tuum,  precor,  Hannibalem,  victumque  oyphacem 
In  caiBtrisy  et  cum  totS  Garthagine  migra.  170 


154.  Are  taken  up.]  Tolhmtur.  How, 
fkom  this  word,  many  transUton  and 
commentators  have  inferred^  that  this 
extravagant  and  termagant  woman  sent 
^er  husband  over  the  seas,  to  fetch 
these  things,  at  a  time  of  year  when 
they  have  just  been  told  (i.  152,  3.)  that 
the  men^ants  and  sailors  did  not 
venture  to  sea^  I  cannot  say;  but  by 
'  toUuntur,  I  am  inclined  to  understand, 
with  Mr.  Dryden,  that  these  things 
were  taken  up,  as  we  say,  on  the  credit 
of  the  husband,  who  was  to  pay  for 


f9^hen  winter  $kutt  the  seas,  mtdJUecy 
.     ' snows 

Make  houses  to/ide,  she  to  the  merehan$ 
goei: 

Mich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up 
there,  ^e*  fc*  Dstdbm. 

This  is  what  is  called  in  French,  en- 
Hver  de  cfaez  le  marchand.  Some  have 
observed,  that  during  tiie  Saturnalia,  a 
-feast  which  was  observed  at  Rome,  with 
great  festivity,  for  seven  days  in  the 
month  of  December,  there  was  a  sort 
•f  fair  held  in  the  porches  of  some  of 
the  public  baths,  where  the  mer^ants 
made  up  shops,  or  booths,  and^sold 
toys  and  baubles.  Vet.  Schol.  See 
SJgellaria.     Aiksw. 

•<  ToaunlurorystalHna.'}  u  e,  £x  mer* 
tf^cstoris  officiaa  elevantur  a  Bibula, 
«•  solvente  eo  maritp  Sertorio.*'   Grakg, 

154— -5.  Vessds  of  myKi^'\  Bpwls  to 
drink  out  of,  made  of  myrrh,  which  was 
jHipposed  to  give  a  fine  taite  to  the  wine* 


So  Maktull,  lib.  sir.  ep.  cx]ii% 
Si  calidum  potas,  ardenti  myrrha  JFa» 

lento 
Convent,  et  mdiarJU  sapofmde  mero* 

155.  Berenice^  ^cJ]  Eldest  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Juda^,  m 
woman  of  infamous  lewdness.  She  m'as 
first  married  to  Herod,  king  of  Chalds, 
her  uncle,  and  afterwards  suspected  ci 
incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  Sea 
AxT.  Un.  Hbt.  voL  x.  p.  6,  note  e, 

156.  Afade  more  precious,'}  The  cir* 
omnstance  of  Berenice's  being  supposed 
to  have  received  this  diamond  ring  from 
her  brother,  and  having  worn  it  on  her 
finger,  is  here  hinted  at,  as  increasing  its 
value  in  the  estimation  of  this  lewd  and 
extravagant  woman. 

—• ^  barbarianJ]  The  Romans,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed  to  call 
all  people  but  tfaemselvesy  barbarians.    . 

158.  Their  festioaUsahbalhs  barefoot,] 
Meam'ng  in  Judaea,  and  alluding  to 
Agrippa  and  his  sister's  performing  the 
sao^  rites  of  sacrificing  at  Jerusalem 
withoutany  covering  on  their  feet.  Thia 
was  customary,  in  some  parts  of  tho 
Jewish  ritual,  toell  the  Jews,  in  imitation 
of  Moses  at  the  bush  (see  £xod.  iii.  Si 
et  seq.)  and  is  practised,  on  particular 
days,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  to  ibis 
very  time.  Jossra.  BeL  Jud.  lib.  ii« 
says  of  Berenice.  **  Queen  Berenice, 
«  that  she  might  pay  her  vows  for  the 
<' recovery  of  her  health,  came  to  Jeni!» 
**  salem,  andj  when  the  victims  were 
**  alain  tipcorjing  to  custom,  with  b^ 
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Of  myrrh,  then  a  famous  adamant,  and  on  the  finger  of  Berenice 

Made  more  precious  :  this  formerly  a  Barbarian  gave, 

This  Agrippa  gave  to  his  incestuous  sister, 

Where  kings  observe  their  festival -sabbaths  barefoot, 

And  an  ancient  clemency  is  indulgent  to  old  swine. 

Does  none  from  so  great  herds  seem  to  you  worthy?  160 

Let  her  be  handsome,  decent,  rich,  fruitful :  in  porticos 
Let  her  dispose  her  old  ancestors,  more  chaste 
Than  every  Sabine,  with  dishevelled  liair,  who  put  an  end  to 

the  war : 
(A  rare  bird  in  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan)— 
Who  could  bear  a  wife  that  has  all  these?  I'd  rather,  165 

Rather  have  a  Venusian  (girl)  than  you,  Cornelia,  mdther 
Of  the  Gracchi,  if,  witii  great  virtues,  you  bring 
Great  haughtiness,  and  you  number  triumphs  as  part  of  your 

dowry. 
Take  away,  I  pray,  your  Hannibal,  and  Syphax  conquer'd 
In  his  camp,  and  depart  with  the  whole  of  Carthage.  170 


"  hair  shaTed,  she  stood  barefooted  be« 
*fore  the  sanctuary.** 

159.  Clemency  is  indulgent  to  old 
tmne.']  The  swine  in  Jud«a  says  TacU 
ttts,  lived  to  be  very  old,  as,  by  the  law 
ef  Moacsy  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
•aieB,  and  consequently  they  were  not 
killed  for  that  purpose. 

100.  Berds,"]  Numbers  of  such  ladies 
sal  hiwe  mentioned,  and  of  wlHch  so 
many  are  to  be  found. 

151 -.2.  Inporticoi^di^te,  ^c  ]  It 
was  nana]  for  persons  of  noble  families 
to  place  images  of  their  ancestors  in  gaU 
JerJes,  or  porticos,  about  their  houses  ; 
so  that  the  poet  means  here,  let  her  be 
of  high  rank,  as  well  as  handtome,  de- 
cent, Ac. 

163.  Than  epery Sabme,  ^f-c]  The Sa* 
biiMB  were  a  people  of  Italy,  between 
the  Umbrians  and  the  Latins,  faracua 
Ibr  their  gravity,  sobriety,  and  chastity. 
Of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  see 
An.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  zi.  p.  S83.  This 
occafiioned  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Bosnana,  which  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Sabine  women, 
vho  faaWng  laid  asifle  their  ornaments, 
and  put  on  mourning,  one  token  of  which 
WM  diaberelling  the  hair,  obtained  a 
truce,  after  which  a  peace  succeeded, . 
and  the  Romans  and  5abiaes  became 
iMoe  pco|fle.     Jb.  p   !?87. 

i64*  A  rar§  ikd^  j«.j  A  proverbiai 

you  I.  % 


expression.     See  Pers.  i.  46.  alluding  to 
the  phoenix,    ' 

1 66.  ^  Venusian  girl  ]  Some  poor  plain 
cou  Atry  wench  from  Venusium,  in  Apulia; 

''-Coimdia,  ]  The  mother  of  those  two 
mutinous  tribunes,  Caius  and  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  daughter  to  Sqpio  Africanus,  - 
that  conquered  Hannibal,  and  Syphax, 
king  of  Nbmidia,  whose  camp  he  burned 
and  subjected  Carthage  to  the  power  of 
Borne,  to  which  it  first  bec^mie  tribute* 
ry,  and  then  was  destroyed  and  rased  to 
the  ground  by  Scipio  ^milianus. 

168.  GrfcU  haughtiness.}  The  poet 
having  before  satirized  the  women,  as 
not  endowed  with  virtues  sufficient  to 
make  a  man  happy  in  marriage,  here 
allow-8  that  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
large  assemblage  of  virtues  to  meet  to- 
ge&er;  but  yet  all  these  might  be 
spoiled  and  counteracted  by  the  pride 
which  might  attend  the  person  possessed 
of  them. 

169. — 70,  Your  Hannibal -St/phax^. 
Carthtge']  See  note  on  U  166. — u  e.  If,- 
as  part  of  her  merit,   she  is  to  be  for 
ever  boatiting  of  the  victories  and  tri- 
umphs of  her  sons,    assuming  a  very 
high  renpccton  those  accounts,  her  pride 
would  make  her  troublesome  and  into^ . 
lerable :    a  popr  country  girl,  who  had 
Done  of  tliese  things  to  p\ifF  her  up,  • 
^ould  t>e  far  more  eligible  than  even 
Cornelia  herself^    under  such  circuoi* 
A 
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Parce,  precor,  Paean;  et  tu,  Dea,  Pone sagittas ; 
Nil  pueri  fackint,  ipsam  contigite  matrem  ; 
Amphion  clamat :  sed  Paean  contrahit  arcum. 
Extulit  ergo  gregem  natorum  ipsumque  parentem^ 
Pum  8ibi  nobilioi*  Latonx  geiite  videtur,  •  175 

Atqueeadem  scrofiJ  Niobe  fcecundior  albfi., 
Quae  tanti  giavitas?  quae  forma,  ut  se  tibi  semper 
Imputet?  hujus  enim  rari,  summique  voluptas 
Nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  supei*bo 
Plus  aloes,  quam  mellis,  habet.     Q\iis  dediius  autem  180 

Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illam,  quam  laudtbus  efiert, 
Horreat,  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 
Quaedam  parva  auidem ;  sed  non  toleranda  maritis  : 
Nam  quid  ranciaius,  quam  quod  se  non  putat  ulla 
Pormosam,  nisi  qua  de  Tuscd  Graecula  facta  est  ?  J83 

De  Sulmonensi  ipera  Cecropis  ?  omnia  Greece ; 
Cum  sit  turpe  minus  nostris  nescirc  Latine. 
Hoc  8ermone)>avent;  hoc  iram,  gaudia,  curas, 
tloc  cuncta  efTundunt  animi  secreta.     Quid  ultra  ? 
Concumbunt  Graece — dones  (amen  ista  puellis :  ISO 


fltucea.  In  sbert,  JoTenal  is  not  finr 
aUowiDg  any  such  thing  m  a  waman 
ivithout  some  had  fault  or  other. 

iVl.  i^von.]  Apollo;  cither  from  ^«U0, 

Or.  to  strike,  because  he  struck  and 

alew  the  I^tbon  with  his  arrows;  or 

.  from  vectdiff  a  phyKician,  niediciui.     A- 

^llo  was  the  fabled  god  of  physic* 

— -TAdU;  goddess.J'DisLnUf'who  slew  the 
seven  daughters  of  Niobe,  as  ApoUo 
slew  the  seven  sons.  Niobe,  was  the 
wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Tiiebcs,  by 
whom  she  had  seven  sonn,  (according  to 
flomoy  fourteen  sons,)  and  seven  daugh- 
ters; of  which,  together  with  her  high 
birth,  she  grew  so  proud,  a«  to  slight 
the  sacrifices,  whieh  the  Theban  women 
ofi^ered  to  Diana,  comparing  herself  with 
I^ona^  and,  because  she  had  borne  mortf 
children,  even  setting  herself  above  her, 
which  the  children  of  Latona,.  Apollo, 
and  Diana,  resenting,  he  slew  the  males,, 
together  with  the  father,  and  she  die 
females;  on  which  Niobe  was  struck 
dumb  with  grief,  and  is  feigned  .to  have 
been  turned  into  marble. 

1  '7S.  The-  children  do  noting,  j-c.  ]  To 
pfovoke  thee.  The  poet  is  here  shewing, 
in  this  allusion  to  die  fable  of  Niobe  and 
ber  children,  that  the  pride  of  woman  It 


sudi,  as  not  only  to  hansa  maakiad,  but 
even  to  be  levelled  at,  and  provoke,  th* 
gods  thensehus,  so  aa  torhtii^  rain  oa 
whole  fimnlies. 

175.  MoreftoNe]  On  aeconnt  of  ber 
birth,  as  the  daughter  of  Tantahit,  king 
of  Corinth,  or,  according  to  some,  ^ 
Phrygia,  and  aa  wife  of  Amphion, 

176.  Then  ths  wkke  npf*']  Found  bjr 
^neaa  near  Lavioium,  wbieh  bnnigfat 
thirty  pigs  at  a  liUer,  and  wbidi  waa  ta 
be  Ills  directkm  where  to  buiid  the  dtj 
of  Alba.  Viao.  JEju  iii.  ZQO.-S,  JEn. 
viii.  43 — 8. 

177.  fThat  grmvify,]  Gravitaa  may  here 
signify  sedatenesa,  sobriety  of  bek». 
viuur, 

178.  Impute*'}  i  e.  That  she  shcNild 
be  always  reckoning  up  ber  good  quali-  - 
ties  to  you,  and  setting  them  to  your 
account,  as  if  you  were  so  much  ber 
debtor,  on  account  of  her  personal  ae« 
coroplishments,  that  you  have  no  right- 
to  find  fault  with  her  pride  and  ilKho* 
mour.  A  metaphorical  expression,  al- 
luding to  the  person's  impntlog,  or 
charging  aomediing  to  the  account  af 
another,  for  which  the  latter  is  mad* 
his  debtor. 

180.  if9re  ff  aha  fAan  ^f  AeiHyj 
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"Spare,  T  pray,  O  Psean ;  and  thou,  goddess,  lay  dowD 

"  thine  arrows ; 
"The  children  do  nothing,  pierce  the  mother  herself;'* 
Cries  Amphion  :  but  Apollo  draws  his  bow, 
And  took  off  the  herd  of  children,  and  the  parent  himself, 
Willie   Niobe  seems  to  herself  more  noble  than  the   race  of 

Latona,  175 

And  more  fruitful  dmn  the  white  sow, 
Whatt  gravity — what  beauty  is  of  such  value,  as  that  she  should 

always  herself  to  you 
Impute?  for  of  this  rare  and  highest  good  there  is 
No  comfort,  as  often  as,  corrupted  with  a  proud  mind. 
She  has  more  of  aloes,  than  of  honey.      But  who  is  given  up 
To  such  a  d^ree,  as  not  to  abhor  her  whom  he  extols 
With  praises,  and  hate  her  for  seven  hours  every  day  ? 
Some  things  indeed  are  small ;  but  not  to  be  borne  by  hnsbandss 
For  what  can  be  more  fulsome,  tlian'  that  none  sliould  think 

lierself  J  84 

Handsome,  imless  she  who  from  a  Tuscan,  becomes  a  Grecian? 
From  a  Sulmouian,  a  mere  Athenian  ?  every  thing  in  Greek} 
Since  it  is  less  disgraceful  to  our  ladies  to  be  ignorant  of 

speaking  Latin. 
In  this  dialect  they  fear,  in  this  they  pour  forth  their  anger 

joy,  cares, 
In  this  all  the  secrets  of  tlieir  minds.     Wliat  beside  ? 
They  prostitute  themselves  in  Greek,      fet  you  may  indul|^4 

those  things  to  girls :  190 


Kore  bitter  Uian  svrect  ill  her  temper  affected  i6  nix  Greek  phrases  in  their 

•od  behaviour.  conversation. 

180.  Gwenup,  ^.]  To  bis  wife^  so  186.  ^  Sulmonian.]  Su1no»  a  town 
ttxoriotts.  of  Feligni*  in  Italj,  about  ninety  miles 

181.  As  not  to  abhor,  ^cJ]  Though  be  from  Rome,  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
may  be  lavish  in  her  praises,   in  some  Ovid. 

rejects,  yet  no  man  can  be  so  blind  to  '^Athenian  ]  Cecropis. — Athens  was  ' 

her  pride  and  ill-temper,  as  not  to  have  called  Cecrepta,    from  Cecrops,    who 

frequent   occasion  to  detest  her  many  reigned  in  Attica,  and  was  the  first  king 

honn  in  the  day.    ,  of  Athens.     It  may  be  supposed  that 

185.  From  a  Tuteafif  1*0.]  The  poaC  the  poet  here  means  to  ridicule  somt 

here  attacks  the  aflectation  of  the  wo*  aiikward  country  ladies,  who,  when  they 

men,  and  their  fblly,  in  speaking  Greek  catne  to  Rome,  affbcted  to  speak  Greek 

iostead  of  their  own  language.    Some*  with  elegance. 

thinglike  our  ladies' aflfiectation  of  intro*  le^.  They  fear;  ^c,'\   Express  their 

ducjng  French  phrases  on  all  occasions,  fears,  joys,  anger,  and,  in  short,  all  their 

The  Greek  language  was  much  afibcted  passions* 

in  Rome,  especially  by  tbe  higher  ranks  190.  To  girlt,]  This  may  be  allowable 

tf  people;  and  the  ladies,  however  ig«  perhaps  in  giddy  girls;   in  them  Miob 

iMcaot  of  their  own  language,  were  afi'eetRtioa  may  be  lbrgive» 
a%h^  fond  of  cultivating  6r«ek^  mid 
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Tunc  etiam,  quam  sextiis  et  octogesimus  annws 

Pulsat,  adhuc  Gra?ce  ?  non  est  hie  sermo  pudicus 

In  vetulii :  quoties  lascivum  inte.rvenit  illud 

zau  KAI  +TXH,  niodo  sub  lodice  relictis 

Uteris  in  turbi  :  quod  enirn  non  excitat  inguen         ~  195 

Vox  blanda  et  nequam  ?  digitos  liabet. — Ut  tamen  omncs 

Subsidant  pennae  (dicas  haec  niollius  ^mo 

Quanquain,  et  Carpophoro)  fades  tua  computat  annos.  ^  -^ 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactam  junctamqne  tabellis  ^' 

Non  es  amaturus,  ducendi  nulla  videtur  200 

Causa ;  nee  est  quare  eoenam  et  inustacea  perdas^ 
I^bente  officio,  crudis  donanda:  nee  illud, 
Quod  prima  pro  nocte  datur;  cum  lance  beatd 
Dacieus,  et  scripto  radiat  Germanieus  auro. 
Si  tibi  simplicitas  uxoria,  deditus  uni  205 

Est  animus  :  submitte  caput  service  parata 
Ferre  jugum  :  nullam  invenies,  quae  pareat  araanti. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormeniis  gaudet  amantis, 
Et  spoliis  :  igitur  longe  minus  utilis  ilii 
Uxor,  quisquis  erit  bonus,  optandusque  maritus.  210 


:^\* 


192.  Seats."}  Fulsat>  knocks  at  the 
door»  as  we  say,  or  beata  in  the  pulse. 

]95^4»  Tfuit  wanton  Zitn,  jc]  This 
was  a  wanton  expression,  my  life!  my 
soul !  which  the  women  affected  to  ex- 
pr^n.  in  Greek.  See  Maet.  lib.  x. 
epigr.  IxviiL  1.  5 — 8, 

1 94.  Just  now  left  J  ^c  ]  ITie  poet  re- 
proves Uie  old  women  for  expressing 
themselves  in  pub]ic>  or  in  a  crowd  of 
eompany  (turba)»  in  phrases,  which  are 
made  use  of  in  the  more  private  and 
retired  scenes  of  lascivioiuness,  from 
Mhicb  these  old  women,  if  judged  by 
their  converBation,  may  be  suspected  to 
Lave  newly  arrived. 

1 96.  It  katjittgert.']  Is  as  provocative 
as  tlie  touch. 

196—7.  jiU  desires,  (f-c]  Pennse,  lit. 
feathers.  IVIetaph.-*-a]luding  to  birds, 
such  as  peacocks.  cScc  whidi  bet  up 
tlieir  featbtr;*  when  pieased*  and  have  a 
gay  appearance,  but  they  presently 
subside  on  approucii  of  danger,  or  of 
any  dislike.  TLuii,  however  lascivious 
words  may  tend  to  raise  the  passions, 
when  uttered  by  the  young  and  han<i. 
aome;  yet,  from  such  an  old  hag,  they 
will  have  a  contrary  effect ;  all  will  sub- 
side into  calmness. 

197.  T/umsh  you  may  tay^  4^.]  q.  d. 


However  you  may  excel  in  sofhiesa 
of  pronunciation,  when  you  use  such 
phrases,  even  .£mus  and  Carpophorus,  the 
two  Grecian  comedians,  whose  fame  Ik 
so  great  for  their  soft  and  tender  manner 
of  uttering  lascivious  speeches  on  the 
stage,  (see  note  on  sat.  iiL  1.  96.)  yet 
fourscore  and  six  stands  wriueu  on 
your  face,  which  has  at  least  as  many 
wrinkles  as  you  are  years  old— «  sure 
antidote. 

1 99.  Lawftti  deed$,2  Tabellis  legiUn.isJ 
by  such  writings  and  contracts  as  were 
by  law  required—^,  d.  If,  for  the  above 
reasons,  you  are  not  likely  to  love"  any 
woman  you  marry,  1  200. 

201.  Lose.]  Le.  Throw  away  the  ex- 
pense of  a  marriage-entertaiumeut, 

-^Bride-^cnkes-l  Mustacea  were  a  sort 
of  cakes  made  of  meal,  anise-seed,  cuxn- 
miu,  and  other  ingredients,  moistened 
with  niutitura,  new  wine,  whence  prolMS- 
bly  their  nauie ;  xXiay  were  of  a  carmi- 
native kind.  They  were  used  at  wed« 
dings.     AiKsw. 

202.  To  waak  stomachs.}  To  tbeguests 
who  have  raw  and  queasy  stomachs,  In 
order  to  remove  the  flatulency  and  in- 
digestion occatiioned  by  eating  too  co- 
piously at  the  entertainment. 

^Tkeir  offict  ceasing.}  Labente  officio. 
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But  do  you  too,  whose  eighty-sixih  year 

Beau,  speak  Greek  still  ?  ^This  is  not  a  decent  dialect 

In  an  old  woman :  ad  often  as  intervenes  that  wanton 

zaw  KAi  irrXH^  words  just  now  left  under  the  coverlet         I9t 

You  use  in  public :  for  what  passion  does  not  a  soft  and  lewd 

Word  excite?  It  has  lingers. — Nevertheless,  that  all 

Desires  may  subside  (though  you  may  say  these  things  softer 

Than  ^mu8|  and  Carpophorus)  your  face  computes  your  years. 

If  one,  contracted,  and  joined  to  ^ou  by  lawful  deeds,' 
You  are  not  about  to  love,  of  marrying  there  appeal's  no      800 
Capse,  nor  why  you  should  lose  a  supper,  and  bride-cakes, 
To  be  given  to  weak  stotnachs,  their  office  ceasing ;  nor  that 
Which   is  given  for  the*  first  night,  when  the  Dacic  in  the 

happy  dish, 
And  the  Germanic  shines  with  the  inscribed  gold. 
If  you  have  uxorious  simplicity,  your  mind  is  devoted  305 

To  her  alone ;  submit  your  head,  with  a  neck  prepared 
To  bear  the  yoke :  youMl  find  none  who  can  spare  a  lover. 
Tho*  she  should  burn,  she  rejoices  in  the  torments 
And  spoils  of  a  lover :  therefore  a  wife  is  by  far  less  useful 
To  him,  whoever  wiU  be  e^  good  and  desirable  husband.       210 


It  WIS  ao  much  reckoned  «  matter  of 
dotj  to  attend  the  marriage-entertain- 
ments of  friends,  that  those,  who  were 
guests  on  the  occasion,  were  said  ad  of- 
ficium  venire.  Labente  officio  here  means 
the  latter  end  of  the  feast,  when  the 
company  was  going  to  break  up,  their 
duty  then  almost  being  ended;  it  was  aft 
this  period  that  the  bride-cakes  were 
carriod  about  and  distributed  to  the 
company.     See  sat.  ii.  L  1 32— -5. 

20S.  The  Dock]  Dadcus,  a  gold 
coin,  having  the  image  of  Domitian, 
called  Dadcus,  from  his  conquest  of 
the  Dadans. 

— rA«  happjfi^uh^']  AUuding  to  the 
^ocasion  of  its  being  put  to  this  use. 

S04.  Germoncc.]  This  was  also  a  gold 
edn  with  the  image  of  Domitittn,  called 
Germanicus,  from  his  conquest  of  the 
GermaDs.  A  oonsiderabte  sum  of  these 
^eoes  was  put  into  a  broad  plate,  or 
dish,  and  presented  by  the  husband  to 
the  bride  on  the  wedding  night,  as  a 
tort  of  piece  for  her  person.  This  usage 
obtained  among  the  Greeks,  as  among 
the  Jei|.s,  and  Is  found  among  many 
taetera  natioiis.    S^FsMMU^Uilkha, 


^riD,  Nob  5.  Something  of  thb  kind 
was  customary  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  is  so  siill,  under  the 
name  of  dow  purse. 

'^Intcribed  gqld  ]  t.  c.  Having  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  emperor  stamped 
on  it. 

205*  Uxorious  timjdicily.2  ^  simply 
uiorious;  so  very  simple  as  to  be 
governed  by  your  wife. 

206.  SM&mii  your  h^ad,  j-c]  Metaph, 
from  oxen  who  qui«tly  submit  to  the 
yoke.     See  1.  43.  and  note. 

1X)7.  IP'ho  can  spare  a  hver,2  Who 
will  not  Uke  the  advantage  of  a  man** 
affection  for  her  to  use  him  ill. 

SOS.  Tko*  she  should  lnim,^c,}  Though 
she  love  lo  distraction,  she  takes  delight 
in  piquing  and  plundering  the  man  who 
loves  her. 

209 — 10.  lMSusefiUlohim,4^c.2  The 
better  hwiband  a  man  is,  the  more  will 
she  tyrannize  over  him;  therefore  an 
honest  man,  who  would  make  a  good 
husbaody  wilt  find  that,  of  all  men,  he 
has  the  least  reason  to  marry,  and  that 
a  wife  will  be  of  less  use  to  him  than  to 
•  man  of  »  different  chvvcter. 
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Nil  unquam  inyitft  donabb  conjuge :  Tendes 
Hfic  obstante  nihil :  nihil,  hffic  si  nolit^  emetur. 
Usee  dabit  afiectus :  ille  excludetur  amicus 
Jam  senior,  cujus  barbam  tua  janua  vidit. 
Testandi  cum  sit  lenonibus,  atque  lanistis 
liibertas,  et  juris  idem  contingat  arenae, 
Noa  unus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  hasres. 

"  Pone  crucem  servo:"  " meruit  quo  crimine  servus 
^^  Supolicium  ?  quis  testis  adest?  quisdetulit?  audi, 
^'  Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  ciuictatio  longa  est/' 
^^  O  demens,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto  : 
"  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas." 
Irnpemt  ergo  viro :  sed  mox  hsec  regna  relinquit, 
Permutatque  domos,  et  flammea  content :  inde 
Avolat,  et  spreli  repetit  vestigia  lecti. 
Omatas  paulo  ante  fores,  pendentia  linquit 
Vela  dom&Sy  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos^ 
Sic  crescit  numerus :  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autumnos :  titulo  res  digna  sepulchri. 


S16 


S9ft 


22i 


919.  She.]  Ha^e^thiswlfbofycmft. 

-^JFiU  give  affeeiiont*']  Direct  your 
•Sections,  dictate  to  yon  in  what 
teaimer  you  diall  respect,  or  ill-ttreat, 
your  iHeads;  whom  yon  tn  to  Uke^ 
and  whom  to  didike. 

S14.  JFkote  beard  ymr  gate  hath  S9eK.} 
An  old  friend^  who  uaed  alwaya  to  be 
Welcome  to  yoitf  houaei  e?er  since  tin 
time  be  had  first  a  beard  on  his  chid. 

215.  To  makeawiU,  ^ej}  q4<L  Pan- 
4erS)  prifle-fighters,  and  ghHdiators,  have 
liberty  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
please)  but  your  wift  wiU  dictate  yours, 
sad  Mune  not  a  fern  of  her  paramonrs» 
your  rivals,  to  enjoy  your  estatti  N.  B, 
AW  Ae  Ronums,  even  the  most  inferior 
•nd  most  infamous  sort  of  them,  had  the 
power  of  making  wills.     Dbtd. 

S>6.  The  amphiiheatre.']  AreDi»«*>me- 
lonym*  the  gladiaum  belonging  to  it. 

918.  •*  5!et  wp,  {v.'*}  Crucifixion  was 
the  usual  way  of  putting  slaves  to  deaths 
nad  of  this  the  masters  had  the  power : 
here  the  wife  bids  her  husband  do  Ht 
only  out  of  caprice. 

— **  For  what  crime,  ^-c.'*]  The  words 
of  the  husband  remonstrating  against 
this  piece  of  wanton^barbarity. 

919.  **fftarr'2  Attend;  mtrk  whit 
I-y. 


2da  **  No  dday^  j-c."]  Surely  where 
the  death  of  a  fellow  creature  is  da* 
pending,  the  matter  should  be  well 
considered,  and  not  hastily  transacted ; 
no  delay,  fbr  deliberation,  should  be 
tfiougfat  long* 

891.  "Omodimm,^.]  The  words  of 
the  imperious  wife,  who  insists  upon  her 
own  humour,  to  be  the  sole  reason  of  her 
actn>n8»  She  even  styles  her  husband  $. 
ibol,  or  madman,  for  calling  a  sla^e  a 
man.  She  seems  to  deny  the  poor  slave 
human  nature  and  human  ^feelings,  such 
is  her  pride  and  savage  cruelty. 

999.  Me  governs,  ^fc]  Therefore,  in 
this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  plain 
that  she  exercises  a  tyranny  over  her 
husband. 

*-^Leave»  Ihete  reaims,]  t*  e.  Her 
husband's  territories,  over  which  she 
ruled,  in  order  to  sedc  new  conquests, 
and  new  dominion  over  other  men. 

994.  Changes  houses.]  She  elopes  (torn 
her  husband  to  others,  and  so  from 
house  to  house,  as  often  as  she  chose  to 
ehange  from  .man  to  man« 

^fTears  owt  her  bridal  veOsJ}  The 
fiameom  was  a  bridal  veil,  with  which 
the  hride'tt  (ace  was  covered,  during  the 
marriage  ceremony :  it  was  of  a  yello*^» 
«r  ianie  colour,  whence  its  namib 
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You  will  never  bestow  Any  thing  against  your  wife'*  wUl ;    you 

will  sell 
Nothing  if  she  opposes  :    nothing,  if  slie  be  uBwiUing,  will  be 

bought : 
She  will  give  affections :  that  friend  will  be  shutout, 
Now  grown  old,  whose  beard  your  sate  hath  seen. 
When  there  is  liberty  to  pimps  and  fencers  to  make  a  wiU, 
And  the  same  right  happens  to  the  amphitheatre,  S16 

Not  one  rival  only  will  be  dictated  as  your  heir.^ 
.  *^  Set  up  a  cross  for  your  slave  ;"-<^<^  for  what  crime  haa  lh# 

^^  slave  deserved 
^^  Punishment  ?  what  witness  is  there  ? — ^who  accused  ?— hear-— 
*'  No  delay  is  ever  long  concerning  the  death  of  a  man."      SSO 
'^  O  madman  !-*so^  a  slave  is  a  man  !  be  it  80-<^he  has  done 

"  nothing ; 
^<  This  I  will — thus  I  command*— let  my  will  stand  as  a  reason." 
Therefore    she  governs  her   husband:    but   presently  leaves 

these  realms, 
And  changes  houses,  and  wears  out  her  bridal  veils :  ftom  thence 
She  flies  away,  and  seeks  again  the  footsteps  of  her  despised  bed» 
The  doors,  a  little  before  scorned,  the  pendant  veils  226 

Of  the  house  she  leaves,   and  the  boughs  yet  green  at  the 

threshold. 
Thus  the  number  inciMses,  thus  eight  husbands  are  made 
In  five  autumns-^a  matter  worthy  the  title  of  a  sepulchre. 

She  divorced  herself  so  often,  and  was  **  now  bhish  at  a  dhrorce,  sinca  certdn 

ao  often  married,  that  she  even  wore  out,  *<  illustrious  and  noble  women  computa 

as  it  were,  her  Teil,  ^ith  the  iVequent  **  didbr    yean,  not  by  the  number  of 

use  of  it.  **  consuls,  but  by  the  number  of  bus- 

225.  SteJtUs  away,  ^cJ]    The  incon-  «*  bands  they  haye  had."  - 

staocy  and  lewdness  of  this  woman  was  Tertultian  says,  Apol.  c.  vi.  "  Divorce 

such,  that,  after  running  all  tlie  lengths  '*  was  now  looked  upon  as  one  fruit  of 

which  the  law  allowed,   by  being   di-  <<  marriage.** 

▼oreed  eight  times,  she  leaves  her  para-  When  Martial  is  satfriaing  Thelesiua 

mours,  and  even   comes  back  again  to  as  an  adtilteress,  he  represents  her  as 

the  man  whom  she  first  left.  having  exceeded  the  number  of  divorces 

•^And  seeks  again.']  Traces  back  th^  allowed  by  taw. 

ftxitstepswbich  onceled  her  from  his  bed.  Avi  minviSi  aiU  certe  nonplus  tricesim^ 

226.  The  doors — adorned^  {-c.}     See  lux  est, 

before,   1.  52,  and  note — t.  e.   She  lives  £t  nubU  decimojam  Thdesina  viro^ 

but  a  very  short  time  with  each  of  her  Qutf  nubit  totiest  nofi  nubit,  adultera 

husbands,   quitting  them,   as  it  were,  lege  est,          ,             Lib.  v.  ep.  vii* 

while  the  marriage  garlands,  veils,  &c.  229.   The  title  of  a  sepulchre,'}   Such 

were  hanging  about  the  doorSt  actions  as  these,  like  other  great  and 

228.  Bight  kathands—infioe  auhimns,^  illustrious  deeds,  are  well  worthy  to  b« 

The  Roman  law  aUowed  eight  divorces ;  recorded  by  a  monumental  inscription, 

^ond  that  was  reckoned  adultery.  Iron.    It  was  usual,  on  the  sepulchres  of 

Of  these  divorces  Seneea  says,    De  women,  to  mention  the  number  of  bus* 

Bensficiisy  e.  xvi.      "  Does  any  ho&j  bands  to  whfeh  they  had  baen  married. 
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Desperanda  tibi  salvft  concordia  socru : 
Ilia  docet  spoliis  nudi  gaudere  marlti  : 
Ilia  docet,  missis  a  corriiptore  tabellis, 
Nil  rude,  nil  simplex  rescribere :  decipil  ilia 
Custodes,  aut  sere  domat :  tunc  corpore  sano 
Advocat  Arcbigeneni,  onerosaque  pallia  jaclat. 
Abditus  interea  latet  accersitus  adulter, 
Impatiensque  morae  silet,  et  praeputia  ducit* 
Scilicet  expectas,  ut  tradat  mater  honestos, 
Aut  alios  mores,  quam  quos  liabet  ?  utile  porro 
Filiolam  turpi  vetulx  producere  turpem. 

Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qui  non  fcemina  litem 
Moverit.     Accusat  Manilia,  si  rea  non  est. 
Componunt  ipsee  per  se,  formantque  libellos, 
Principium  atque  locos  Ceko  dictare  paratee. 

Ennromidas  Tyrias,  et  foemineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali, 
Quem  cavat  atsiduis  sudibus,  scutoque  lacessit  ? 
Atque  omnes  implet  numeros;  dignissima  prorsui 
Florali  matrona  tubi ;  nisi  si  quid  in  illo 


230 


SSd 


240 


Sli 


SSO*  J/<rfAer-m-/at0.]  The  poet  seems 
wflliog  to  set  forth  the  female  sex  as 
bed  in  ereiy  point  of  view.  Here  he 
introduces  one  as  a  motfaer-in-lmw, 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  famiJy, 
carrying  on  her  daughter's  infidelity  to 
ber  husband,  and  playing  tricks  for  this 
purpose. 

231.  She  teaches,']  Instructs  her 
daughter. 

— To  plunder,  ^c.]  Till  the  poor 
husband  is  stripped  of  all  he  has* 

252,  A  corrupter.}  A  gallant  who 
writes  billets-doux,  in  order  to  corrupt 
ber  daughter's  chastity. 

233.  Nothing  tU-inwl  or  timple.^  To 
tend  no  answers  that  can  discourage  the 
man  from  his  purpose,  either  in  point  of 
courtesy  or  contrivance. 

233 — 4.  She  deceives  keepert,  ^c!]  She 
helps  on  the  amour  with  her  daughter, 
by  either  deceiving,  or  bribing*  any 
spies  which  the  husband  might  set  to 
watch  her. 

235.  Archigenet,}  The  name  of  a 
physician.  The  old  woman  shams  sick, 
and,  to  carry  on  the  trick,  pretends  to 
aend  for  a  physician,  whom  tlie  gallant 
is  to  personate. 

*^ThrowM  away  the  heavy  dothee.}  Fro- 


tending  to  be  in  a  violent  fever,  and 
not  able  to  bear  the  weight  and  hett  of 
so  many  bed-clothes. 

236.  Meanwhile^  <{«.]  The  old  woma» 
takes  this  opportunity  to  secrete  the 
adulterer  in  her  apartment,  that,  when 
the  daughter  comes,  under  a  pretence 
of  visiting  her  sick  mother,  he  may 
accomplish  his  design. 

238.  A  mother  should  infuse,  jr.]  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  such  a -mother 
should  bring  up  ber  daughter  in  any 
better  principles  than  her  own. 

2B9.  It  is  profitable,  ^c]  Since,  by 
having  a  daughter  as  ba^e  as  herself, 
she  has  opportunities  of  getting  gain, 
and  profit,  by  assisting  in  her  profttitu* 
tioo,  being  well  feed  by  her  gallants 
He  next  attacks  the  litigiousneiis  of 
women. 

241.  Almost  no  cause."]  No  action  at 
law,  which  a  woman  has  not  fomented. 
If  she  be  not  defendant,  sbe  will  hm 
plaintifi;  1.  242. 

242.  Manilia,  j-c]  An  harlot,  whonv 
Hostiliuy  Mancinus  the  Cumle  £dile, 
prosecuted  for  hitting  him  with  a  stone. 

243  Compose,  and  form  libels.]  The  li- 
belli  tu  the  courts  of  law  at  Rome  se^in 
ta  answer  to  tlto^ie  pleadings  among  u% 
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You  must  despair  of  concord  while  a  mother-in-law  lives  s.    - 
She  teaches  to  rejoice  in  the  plunder  of  the  stripped  husband : 
She  teaches,  to  letters  sent  by  a  corrupter, 
To  write  back  nothing  ill-bred  or  simple :  she  deceives 
Keepers,  or  quiets  them  with  money.    Then,  while  in  healthy 
She  sends  for  Archigenes,  and  throws  away  the  heavy  clothes. 
Meanwhile  the  sent-for  adulterer  lies  hidden,  SS6 

Is  Silent,  impatient  of  delay,  and  prepares  for  the  attempt. 
But  do  you  expect  that  a  mother  should  infuse  honest 
Morals^  or  other  than  what  she  has  herself?  moreover,  it  it 

profitable  . 

For  a  base  old/Woman  to  bring  up  a  base  daughter.        ^     S40 

There  is  almost  no  cause  in  which  a  woman  nas  not  stirred  up 
The  suit.    Manilla  accuses,  if  she  be  not  the.accused. 
They  by  themselves  compose,  and  form  libels, 
Prepared  to  dictate  to  Celsus,  the  beginning,  and  the  places* 

The  Tynan  rugs,  and  the  female  ceroma,  345 

Who  knows  not  ?  or  who  does  not  see  the  wounds  of  the  staks, 
Which  she  hollows  with  continual  wooden-avrords,  and  pro* 

vokes  with  the  shield? 
And  fills  up  all  her  parts ;  altogether  a  matron  most  worthy 
The  Floralian  trumpet;  unless  she  may  agitate  something  more^ 


%bidi  are  dnwn  up  in  wridng  by  skflftd 
Uwyen  on  the  part  of  the  complainant. 
In  our  civil  law-courts  the  term  Ubellua 
ii  Mill  in  tt$e»  and  answers  to  a  declara- 
tion at  common  law,  which  contains  the 
complaint. 

844.  Cebiu,  j'c.']  He  was  a  noble  ora> 
tor  and  eminent  lawyer:  be  left  behind 
him  seven  books  of  insiHutes,  all  wriu 
ten  bj  himself.  The  women  had  the 
impudence  to  think  that  tliey  could  di- 
rect him  in  the  management  of  a  cau«e; 
stb 

—TV  begmmng.'l  i '«.  How  to  open 
^  it— the  exordium. 

— 7%«  places,  ]  The  sedes  argument!, 
or  parts  of  the  libel  from  which  the 
arguments  were  taken,  and  on  which 
they  were  grounded,  were  called  loci— 
io  that  they  not  only  dictated  to  Celsus 
how  to  open  a  cause,  but  hpw  to  argue 
and  manage  it. 

S45.  Thg  Tyrian  rugh  jfc]  Women 
had  the  impudence  to  practise  feneing, 
and  to  anoint  thamseWes  with  the  cero* 
ma,  or  wrestlers*  oilf  like  them  they  put 
^n  the  cndsomidse,  pr  run,  after  their 
fsercise,   to  keep  them  from  caichiug 

VOL.  U 


cold;  but  to  shew  their  pride,  they  were 
dyed  in  Tyiian  purple. 

24$.  Thew<mnd$oftheUake.1T^\Mmm 
the  exercise  of  the  palaria,  used  by  th^ 
soldiers  at  their  camp,  but  now  practised 
by  impudent  women.  The  palus  was  % 
stake  fixed  in  the  ground,  about  six  feet 
high,  at  which  they  went  through  aU  th« 
fencer's  art,  as  with  an  enemy,  by  way 
of  preparation  to  a  real  fight, 

S47.  She  hollows,  ic."}  By  fencing  at 
this  post  they  wore  hoilow  places  in  it, 
by  the  continual  thrusts  of  their  wca- 
poni  against  it,  which  were  swords  made 
of  wood,  with  whfch  the  soldiers  and 
prise-fighters  practised  the  art  of  fencing 
(as  we  do  now  with  foils,)  —these  wer» 
used  by  these  nuuculine  ladies. 

-^jlndproookeswithl^shield,]  Pk«settU 
ing  their  shields  to  th^  post  as  to  a  real 
enemy,  -wad  as  if  piovokingan  attack. 

248.  Fills  MP  all  her  parts.'}  Ooiaes 
implet  numeros.  Tlus  phrase  may  bf 
understood.  "  goes  through  all  the  mo* 
**  tions  incident  to  the  exercise.** 

249.  The  FUtralian  trumpet."]  The  Flo^ 
r4  games,  which  were  colebratvd  iu  ho- 
nourof  the  goddess  Flora,  were  exhihite4 
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Pectore  plus  agitet,  verseque  paratur  arense. 
Quem  prffistare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem, 
Quae  fugtt  a  sexu,  et  vires  amat?  \\€bc  tameii  if)sa 
Vir  nollet  fieri :  nam  quantula  nostra  voluptas ! 
Quale  decus  rerum,  si  conjagts  auctio  fiat, 
BalteuSy  et  manicse,  et  cristae,  crurisqne  sintstri 
Dimidium  tegnien  :  vel  si  dtversa  movebit 
Praelia,  tu  felix,  ocreas  vendente  pnelU. 
Hee  sunt,  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,  quarum 
Delicias  et  panniculus  bombycinus  urit. 
Aspice,  quo  fremitu  monstmtos  perferat  ictus, 
Et  quanto  gales  curyetur  pondere ;  quanta 
Poplitibus  sedeat;  quam  denso  fascia  libro; 
Et  ride,  scaphium  positis  cum  sumitur  armis. 
Dicite  vos  neptes  Liepidi,  csecive  Metelli, 


8AT.  Yl. 

230 


£55 


960 


by  harlots  wiUi  naked  impudence,  who 
danced  through  the  streets  to  the  sound 
■  of  a  trumpet 

950.  In  that  kreeut  qfber^}  Unless  she 
carry  her  impudence  into  another  chan- 
nel, and,  by  theae  preparations,  mean 
seriously  to  engage  upon  the  theatre; 
otherwise  one  should  tbiok  that  she 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
naked  harlots  io  the  feasts  of  Flora. 

251.  jin  heltneted  woman.']  Who  can 
ao  far  depart  from  the  decency  and 
modesty  of  her  sex  as  to  wear  an 
helmet. 

25S.  Feats  o/arengih.]  Masculine  ex- 
ercises. 

255.  H*)Uf  little  a  aur  pleasure,']  In  in- 
trigues, comparatively  with  that  of  tlie 
women;  therefore,  though  such  women 
desert  their  sex,  yet  they  would  not 
change  it 

254.  n^hat  a  fine  shew  of  things,  ^[-r.} 
Decus  rerum,  bow  creditable,  what  an 
honour  to  her  husband  and  family,  to 
have  a  sale  of  the  wife's  military  ac- 
coutrements, and  the  whole  inventory 
to  (insist  of  nothing  but  warlike  attire  I 

S55.  Her  belt.]  Baiteus  signifies  the 
sword>belt  worn  by  soldiers  and  priie- 
fighters. 

— Her  ffountlets.]  A  sort  of  armed 
glove  to  defend  the  hand* 

-»  Crests.]  The  creste  which  were  worn 
on  the  helmets,  made  of  tufts  of  horse- 
hair, or  plumes  of  feathers. 

— The  half  etfuermg,  4^,]  The  buskin, 
with  which  the  lower  i»art  of  the  left 


leg  was  covered,  as  most  exppsed ;  as  in 
those  days  the  combatants  pot  forth  tb^ 
left  leg  when  they  engaged  an  enemy, 
and  therefore  arm^  it  halff-way  «rith  a 
stout  buskin  to  wsrd  oQ*  the  blows  to 
which  it  was  liable  f  the  upper  past  w«8 
covered  by  the  shield.     So   Fvnabyt 
and  Jo.  Briti^nieUs.      But  this  seems 
contrary  to  what  Virgii.  says,  Mn,  vlL 
1.  6S9,  90,  of  the  Hemicians: 
—  Vestigia  nuda  sintstri 
Instituire  pedis;    crudus  tegit  aUero 
pero. 

256.  If  she  wUl  stir  up,  {-c.}  ff,  instead 
of  the  exerciMs  above  described,  she 
chooses  other  kinds  of  engagements,  aa 
those  of  the  Retiarii  or  Mirmillones,  who 
wore  a  sort  of  boots  on  their  legs,  it 
would,  in  such  a  ca^e,  make  you  verj^ 
happy  to  see  your  wife's  boots  set  to 
sale. 

257.  These  are  the  women,  ^-c]  lie 
here  satirizes  the  women,  as  compiainiiag 
under  the  pressure  of  their  light  women*a 
atUre,  and  yet,  when  loaded  with  mili- 
tary arms,  were  very  contented.  In 
short,  when  they  were  doing  wrong,  no- 
thing was  too  hard  for  them ;  but  when 
they  were  doing  right,  every  thing  was 
a  burden.     See  before  1.  94^-102. 

259.  Bums.]  Juvenal,  in  the  preced- 
ing lint,  says  that  they  sweat  in  a  thin 
mantle,  cyclade  (made  perhaps  of  light 
linen);  but  here,  tliat  they  complain 
they  are  quite  on  fire  tf  they  have  a 
little  silk  on.  Delicias  means»  lit*  de- 
lights;  by  which  we  may  understand 
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In  that  breast  of  hers  ;  and  be  prepared  for  the  real  theatre. 
What  modesty  can  an  helmeted  woman  shew,  25 1 

Who  deserts  her  feex,  and  loves  feats  of  strength  ?  yet  she  herself 
Would  not  become  a  man :  for  how  little  is  our  pleasure ! 
What  a  fine  shew  of  things,  if  there  should  be  an  auction  of 

your  wife's, 
Her  belt,  her  gauntleUi,  and  crests,  and  the  half  covering 
Of  her  left  leg?  or,  if  she  will  stir  up  different  battles, 
Happy  you,  your  wench  selling  her  boots. 
These  are  the  women  who  sweat  in  a  thin  gown,  whose 
Delicate  bodies  even  a  little  piece  of  silk  burns. 
Behold,  with  what  a  noise  sue  can  convey  the  shewn  hits, 
And  with  what  a  weight  of  helmet  she  can  be  bent ;  how  great 
8he  can  sit  on  her  hams  :   her  swathe  with  how  thick  a  fold : 
And  laugh,  when,  her  arms  laid  down,  a  female  head-dress 

is  taken. 
Say,  ye  grand-daughters  of  Lepidus,  or  of  blind  Metellufl, 


S55 


260 


their  peraons,  in  whieb  tbcy  delighted, 
and  which  were  «i1m  the  detighte  of 
tneo— 9.  d.  their  charms. 

260.  fl^itk  what  a  nnse.J  By  this  it 
should  seem  probable,  that  the  custom 
of  making  their  thrusts  at  the  adversary* 
with  a  smart  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  a 
loud  *'  Hah/*  was  usual,  as  among  us. 
These  seem  alluded  to  here,  as  instances 
of  the  indelicacy  of  these  female  fencers. 

— ^S&«  can  convejf  ]  P^fero  signifies  to 
carry,  or  convey  to  a  designed  person  or 
place;  hence  perferre  ictus  may  be  a 
technical  expression  for  a  fencer's  msking 
.  his  thrust,  by  which  he  conveys  the  hit 
or  stroke  to  his  adversary. 

—  The  s/ietoH  hUs.}  Mons^tos  ictus 
i.  e.  the  artificial  hits  which  have  been 
«h«wu  her  by  the  fencing- master  who 
caught  her. 

261.  Jiow  great.'}  How  firmly,  hoVr 
dexterously,  with  what  an  air. 

262.  Qra  her  hams,"]  She  8(]uats  upon 
tier  hams,  to  avoid  the  blow  which  is 
made  at  her* 

^^Her  swathe^  j-c.]  Fascia  signifies 
A  swatbCf  band,  or  roller,  which  the  men 
vsed  on  their  thighs  and  legs,  instead 
of  breeches.  Aimsw.  Siuch,  on  Uiese 
occasions,  were  worn  by  these  women. 

— A  fold.}  Libro— quasi  vcriymine. 
They  could  complain  when  dressed  l^ke 
women,  though  in  the  thinnest  attire; 
but  when  they  engaged  in  these  indecent 


■pd  improper  exerchMs,  nothing  wis 
thought  cumbersome. 

265.  Female  headdress,}  Scaphium 
From  this  seems  derived  the  Fr.  escof- 
fion,  which  Boyer  explains  by  coiffure 
de  tdte  pour  des  femmes ;  hence,  perhaps, 
Snghcoif.  SeeAiNsw.  ScAphium^and 
Marshal  in  tdc. 

— Is  taken,}  Samitur.  L  €.  When  the 
lady  puts  off  her  heavy  helmet,  (I.  261  ) 
and'  takes,  «'.  e*  puts  on,  her  coif,  or 
female  head*dress,  thus  changing  f^ota 
tlie  i4>pearance  of  A  fierce  gladiator  to 
that  of  a  delicate  female,  the  sight  must 
be  hi^ly  ridiculous;  ride,  laugh-^^.  rf. 
aspice  ei  ride.     Comp.  I.  260. 

264.  tV  grand'daiightert  tf  I^tidm.} 
The  poet  here  intimates  how  much  worse 
the  women  were  growo,  since  (tie  days 
of  the  great  men  here  mentioned,  who 
brought  up  their  daughters  to  imiute 
their  own  severe  and  grave  manners; 
not  to  expose  themselves,  fike  the 
women  in  more  modern  times;  and, 
dbubtlesfv  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
daughters  of  dene  rc&pectable  persons 
brought  up  theirs  as  they  had  been 
educated  themselves. 

By  Lepidus  is  here  meant  JEm.  Le- 
pidus, who  was  chosen  by  the  censors 
chief  of  the  senate;  he  was  twice  cou« 
sul,  pont.  maximus,  and  colleague  with 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  as  censor. 

^Biiml  MeteUui.}   Who,   when  Oia 
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Gurffitis  aut  Fabii,  quse  ludia  sumpserit  unquam 
^  ;  u]     ^Jiod liabitiis  ?  quando  ad  palum  gemat  uxor  Asylli  ? 
'    »  Semper  habet  lites,  alternaque  jurgia  lectus, 

In  quo  nupta  jacet :  minimum  dormitur  in  ilto. 
Tunc  gravis  ilia  viro^  tunc  otbd  tigride  pejor, 
Cum  simulat  gemitus  occult!  conscia  fitcti. 
Aut  odit  pueroS)  ant  fictS  pellice  plorat 
tJbehbus  semper  lachrymis,  semperqtie  paratis 
In  statione  sua,  atque  e^pectantibus  illam, 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo :  tu  credis  amo^^m ; 
Tu  libi  tunc,  curruca,  places,  fletumquelabellis 
Ezsorbes ;  quae  scripta,  et  quas  lecture  tabellas, 
Si  tibi  zelotypffi  recegantur  scrinia  mcechae ! 
Sed  jacet  in  servi  complexibus,  aut  equitis  :  die. 
Die  aliquem,  sodes  hie,  Quintiliane,  colorem. 
Hseremus:  die  ipsa:  olim  convenerat,  inquit, 
Ut  fitceres  tu  quod  velles ;  necnon  ego  possem 
Indnlgere  mihi :  clames  licet^  et  mare  coelo 
Confundas,  homo  sum.     Nihil  est  audacius  iliis 
sis :  iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt. 


265 


270 


275 


280 


temple  of  Vesta  was  cm  fire»  lost  his  eyes 
in  ssTiog  the  palladium  from  the  IBames. 
See  sat.  iii.  1.  109.  and  note. 

865.  Fabhu  Gurge$,'}  The  son  of  Q» 
Fabios  the  censor;  he  fined  some  ma- 
trons for  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  with 
the  money  built  a  temple  to  Venus, 
He  was  very  eztrayiigant  when  young, 
and  his  expenses  almost  swallowed  up 
his  fortune;  hence  he  was  named  Gur« 
ges;  but  ha  afterwards  grew  sober,  fru- 
gal, and  an  example  of  Tirtue^ 

— JFhai  aeireUf  f  c]  Ever  had  so  much 
impudence  as  to  habit  and  exercise  her- 
aelf  in  the  manner  these  matrons  do? 
See  1.  104.  and  note. 

266.  Thew^eqfj1iyUut,']Atj]hiBvf9M 
a  famous  gladiator  and  prise-fighter;  but 
when  did  his  wife  ever  b«'bave  as  these 
ladies  do,  fencing  at  a  post,  habited  like 
men,  and  pushing  at  the  mark  with  the 
same  noise  as  the  men  make  ? 

267.  The  bed,  jfc]  Here  the  poet 
touches  on  what  we  call  a  curtain-lec- 
ture. 

S69.  Ji  bereaved  tigreu.'}  A  tigress 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  supposed  more  fierce  and 
terrible.  Comp.  Pnyv.  zviL  IS.  Hos. 
ziii.  8. 


S7a  Of  an  hidden  /met.']  Some  seeret 
adultery  of  her  own;  in  this  case  she  pre- 
tends some  charge  against  her  husband 
of  the  like  kind. 

271*  Ham  the  tervantt^  Fueros— pre- 
tends to  be  angry  at  them,  as  having 
misbehaved  towanls  her,  or  perhaps  aa 
privy  to  their  i^aster*s  amours. 

—A  miitrett  being  pretendedJ]  Pr^ 
^nds  that  her  husband  keeps  some  other 
woman. 

275.  Jn  their  stationt  j-c]  A  metaphor 
tsken  from  tJie  order  in  which  soldiera 
Stand  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of 
their  ofiicers;  so  her  tears  wait  upon 
her  will,  aad  flow  as,  and  when,  she 

— iTaiting  for  her,  j-c]  Entirely 
attending  her  pleasure,  waiting  bfr 
direction. 

274.  Tou  think  it  iowe,^  That  it  is  all 
out  of  pure  fondness  and  coDcem  Ibr 
you. 

275.  Jledgesimrrew,]  The  poor  cuck« 
old,  Juvenal  calls  curruca,  or  hedge- 
sparrow,  because  that  bird  fteds  the 
young  cuckows  that  are  laid  in  its  nett. 
So  the  cuckold  must  bring  up  other 
people's  children. 

•— 5ucit  up  the  Uan.2  Kits  them  off  her 
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Or  Fabius  G  urges,  what  actress  ever  took  .  S65 

These  habits  ?  when  would  the  wife  of  Asyllus  groan  at  a  post  ? 

The  bed  has  alwajfs  strifes,  and  ahemate  quarrels, 
In  which  a  wife  lies :  there  is  little  sleep  there. 
Then  she  is  grievous  to  her  husband,  then  worse  than  a  be- 
reaved tigress. 
When,  conscious  of  an  bidden  fact,  she  feigns  groans,         270 
Or  hates  the  servants,  or,  a  mistress  being  pretended,  she  weeps 
With  ever  fruitful  tears,  and  always  ready 
In  their  station,  and  waiting  for  her, 
In  what  manner  she  may  command  them  to  flow :   you  think 

(it)  love — 
You  then,  O  hedge-sparrow,  please  yourself,  and  suck  up  the 
tears  275 

With  your  lips;  what  writings  and  what  letters  would  you  read 
If  the  desks  of  the  jealous  strumpet  were  opened ! — 
But  she  lies  ir\  the  embraces  of  a  slave,  or  of  a  knight ;  ^'  Tell, 
"  Tell  us,  1  pray,  here,  Quintilian,  some  colour.* — 
**  We  stick  last : — "  say  yourself:"  formerly  it  was  agreed,** 
says  she,  \      380 

^^  That  you  should  do  what  you  would;  and  I  also  might 
<<  Indulge  myself:  though  you  should  clamour,  and  confound 
^'  The  sea  with  heaven,  1  am  a  woman."    Nothing  is  more  bold 
Than  they  are  when  discovered  i  they  assume  anger  and  cou- 
rage m>m  their  crime.. 


dicdtfl,  and  please  youneir  with  thinking 
that  all  this  ia  from  her  passion  for  you. 
S76.  What  wrUings,  ^c]  What'  a  fine 
dtsoo^ery  of  billets-douz  and  love-let- 
ters would  be  made»  if  the  cabinet  of 
this  stnimpet  were  to  be  opened,  who 
all  thb  while  is  endeavouring  to  persuade 
you  that  she  is  jealous  of  you,  and  that 
she  grierea  as  an  innocent  and  injured 


878.  She  lie$  m  Uie  embraeetf  fc]  Svip* 
pose  her  actually  caught  In  the  very 
act 

279i  Tea  Ks.  QumHUan,  tome  eohur.'] 
0  tfaott  great  master  of  language  and 
oratory,  teU  us,  if  you  can,  some  colour 
cf  an  eicuse  for  such  behaviour.  See 
tat.  vtt.  155. 

SSa  We  tUOifai^'i  Even  Quintilian 
hhnself  ia  at  A  loss.  «<  We  orators 
«<  (Q]uiiitilian  is  .supposed  to  answer) 
^'hm  nothing  to  say  in  excuse  for 
^'snchafhcL'* 

^3aj^  ^fmneffi}  I1io«|^  non^  other 


eoold  attempt  to  excuse  or  palliate  suqH 
actions,  yet  w^omen  have  impudence  and 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  find  Bom« 
Viethod  of  answering—"  So  pray,  ma- 
*'  dam,  let  us  hear  what  you  can  say  for 
«.« yourself." 

88X  f  am  a  woman.']  HomQ  sum. 
Homo  is  a  name  common  to  us  both, 
and  so  are  the  frailties  of  human  nature; 
hence,  having  agreed  mutually  to  do  as 
we  liked»  you  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Though  you  should  bawl  your  heart  out, 
«nd  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy,  I  can 
say  no  more.  Comp.  sat.  li.  25.  and 
note. 

284.  Anger,']  To  resent  repropft. 

— Courage.]  To  defend  what  they 
have  done. 

So  that,  though,  while  undiscovered, 
they  may  affect  a  decent  appearance, 
yet,  when  once  discovered,  they  keep  no 
measures  with  decency,  cithor  aa  to  iepi- 
per  or  behsvioun 
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tJnde  haec^monstra  tartien,  vel  quo  Ae  fbnte  rfequiris  t  285 

Prsestabat  castas  humiiis  fortuna  Latinas 

Quondam^  nee  viciis  contingi  pafva  ^inebat 

Tecta  labor,  somniqne  breves,  et  vellere  Tusco 

VexatsB,  dnrsque  manuft,  ac  proxiinu&  urbi 

Hannibal,  et  stantes  Collin^  in  turr^mariti.  290 

Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  fnala:  saevior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

Nullum  crimen  ^best,  facinusque  libidinis,  ex  quo 

Paupertas  Roniana  pei  tt :  hinc  iluxit  ad  istos 

Et  Sybaris  colles,  hinc  et  Rhodos,  atque  Miletos,  S95 

Atque  coronatum,  et  petulans,  madidumque  Tarentiim. 

Prima  peregrinod  obsco^na  pecunia  mofea 

Intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  luxu 

Divitlee  roolles.     Quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat? 

Jnguinis  et  capitis  quae  situ  di^criminH,  nescit;  300 

Grandia  quae  mediis,  jaiti  noctibus  ostrea  mordet^ 

Cum  perfusa  mero  spumanc  uhguenta  F^alern6, 

Cum  Dibitur  concha,  Cum  J[am  verttgihe  tectum 


S85.  Jh  you  9si  whence f  4t^}  The 
poet  18  D<)w  4bovt  to  trace  ib,e  ^ccf  tmd 

ttnc!  sourco,  vhu  the  bositlnieot  cf  po- 
verty, labour,  and  industry,  and  tbe 
introduction  of  riches,  idleneas,  and 
luxury.  So  the  prophet  Extk*  xvi. 
49..  conceroixig  the  profligacy  of  .the 
Jewish  women. 

288.  Sh&tt  of  deep,]  Up  early  and 
down  late,  as  we  say. 

— The  TwcanJUeccI  The  wool  which 
came  from  Tuscany,  which  was  maniy« 
iactured  at  liome  by  tbe  women. 

289.  ifannibal  very  near  the  cityt  jnc] 
This  great  Carthaginian  general  marched 
hi»  army  so  nigh  to  Rome,  that  he  en- 
camped it  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
which  obliged  the  citizens  to  keep  oon- 
ataot  guard. 

29a  The  CdUne  tower.']  One  of  the 
gates  of  Rome  was  on  an  hill,  and  there- 
fore  called  PorU  CoUina— here  was  pro- 
bably some  tower,  or  other  fortification, 
which,  when  an  enemy  was  near,  w«s 
^AriiboxeU  by  the  .Rumen  people,  some 
of  which  wk-re  constantly  on  duty,  lliis 
made  them  sober  and  diligent. 

^92,  Hath  invaded  ut-llncuhmU  So 
Hoa.  lib.  i.  od.  iii.  L  50,  1. 

J^ova/ebrium  terris  incubvit^ors. 

Avenges  the  conquer  d  woridJ]  Luxury, 


by  destroying  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, plunged  them  into  miseries^  which 
'kAfg^  be  tt$if  said  to  ve^Hngtf  tfaa  trf- 
vvc^ihB  of  Urn  BoraaB  ansa  vver  tha  rest 
oif  the  world. 

S95.  No  crime  is  aJ^seni,  f  c]  llie  ba- 
nishment of  poverty  occasioned  also  the 
banishment  of  that  haniUness,  plainness, 
and  simplicity  of  living,  for  which  the 
ancient  Romans  were  ^markable;  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  tlieir  intn^uc- 
ing  the  vices  of  many  of  those  countries 
which  they  had  conquered,  till  every 
species  of  profligacy  and  lewdness  over- 
spread tlie  city.  Sat,  ix.  151 — 3.  As  it 
follows-— 

^4—5.  Bencejlowed  to  these  hills,  $c.J 
u  c  The  seven  hiUs  of  Rome,  on  which 
the  city  was  built;  here  put  for  the  city 
itself,  or  rather  for  the  people. 

295.  Sybatis-I  A  city  of  Calabria;  ao 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  effeminacy,  aa 
to  become  proverbiaL 

— Rhode^^MUetus  (or  JifnUa).]  Were 
equally  famous  for  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery. See  sat  iii.  69 — 71 ;  and  sat. 
viii.  L  115* 

^dS.  Tarenlum.)  A  city  of  Calabria. 

•^Crowned. 1  Alluding  to  the  garhinds 
and  chapiets  of  flowefs  which  they  put 
on  at  their  feasts. 

'^rutUant,]  The  poci  here  alludes 
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Do  you  ask — whence  the^e  monstrous  things,   or  from  what 
source  ?  S8$ 

An  humble  fortune  rendered  the  Latin  women  chaste 
Fonnerly^  nor  did  labour  sufler  their  small  houses 
To  be  touched  with  vices  ;  short  of  sleep,  and  with  the  Tuscan 

fleece 
Their  hands  chafed  and  hard,  and  Hannibal  very   near  the  x' 


city- 
And  their  husbands  standing  in  the  CoUine  tower.  29Q 


r 


Now  we  sufier  the  evils  of  a  long  peace :  more  cruel  than  arms. 
Luxury  hath  invaded  us,  and  avenges  the  conquer'd  world. 
No  Clime  is  absent,  or  foul  deed  or  lu^t,  since 
Roman  poverty  was  lost.     Hence  flowM  to  these 
Hills,  Sybaris,  hence  Rtiodes  too,  and  hence  Miletus, 
And  the  crowned,  and  petulant,  and  drunken  Tareptum. 
Filthy  money  foreign  manners  first 
Brouffht  in,  and  soft  riches  weakened  the  ages  with 
Base  luxury  ?  For  what  does  a  drunken  woman  regard  ? 
She  knows  not  the  difierence  between  her  top  and  bottom. 
She  who  eats  large  oysters  at  midnights. 
When  ointments,  mixed  with  Falernan  wine  foam, 
When  she  drinks  out  of  a  shell,  when  now  with  a  whirl,  the 
house 
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not  only  to  the  inaolence  whfa  which 
they  refused  to  restore  some  goods  of  the 
Romans,  which  Uiey  hiul  seized  in  their 
port,  but  idao  to  their  baying  sprinkled 
uiine  on  one  of  the  ambassadors  whidi 
flie  Romans  sent  to  demand  them. 

^^Dmnken.']  This  may  dther  allude 
to  their  excessive  drinking,  for  some- 
times  madidus  signiiies  drunk;  or  to 
tbeir  wetting  or  moistening  their  hair 
with  costly  ointments.  See  Hor.  ode  iii. 
lib.  iL  1.  15.  et  al.  miis  piece  of  luxury, 
Juvenal  here  seems. to  insiouate,  was 
adapted  by  the  Romans  from  the  people 
of  Tarentuin,  and  was  one  of  the  delica- 
cies of  the  Romans  at  tbetr  feasts  and 
convivial  meetings. 

S97.  FUthy  money.}  Obsccena  pemnia; 
so  called,  because  of  its  defilement  of  the 
sninds  of  the  people,  by  inviting  them  to 
luxury,  and  of  the  obwene  and  vile  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  applied. 

298.  Snfi  riches.]  Molles  diviti»— be- 
csoise  the  introducers  of  softness  snd 
efiemioacv  of  all  kinds.  ' 


299.  A  drunken  woman.}  Lit.  a  drunkea 
Venus-— f.  d  a  woman  adding  drunken- 
ness to  lewdness. 

300.  She  knows  not,  j^c]  Whether  sh^ 
stands  on  her  bead  or  her  heels,  as  th# 
saying  is. 

501.  /TAo  eats  large  oysters}  Which 
were  reckoned  incentives  to  lewd  prac^ 
tices* 

302.  When  ohiments  mired*  ^c.}  T» 
such  a  pitch  of  luxury  were  they  grown, 
that  they  mixed  these  oiotmeats  with 
their  wine,  tb  give  it  a  perfume.  See  1, 
155.  and  1.  418.    ' 

'—Foam.}  From  the  fermentation 
caused  by  the  mixture. 

50X  Shrinks  out  of  a  sheB,}  The  sbeir 
in  which  the  perfume  was  kept.  Sa 
concha  is  sometimes  to  be  understood* 
See  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  vii.  1.  &2,  3. 

Or  it  may  mean  here  some  large 
shell,  of  which  was  made  (or  which  was 
used  as)  a  drinking-cup:  but  the  first 
sense  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  prc- 
eeding  line. 
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Ambulat,  et  ^emini^  exurgit  mensa  lucernis. 

I  nunc,  et  dtibita  qu&  sorbeat  aera«annA  305 

TuUia ;  quid  dicat  noise  CoUacia  Maurae  ; 

Maura  Pudicitiae  veterem  cum  prxterit  aram« 

Noctibus  hie  ponunt  lecticas,  niicturiunt  hie ; 

Efiigienique  Deae  longia  siphonibus  implent; 

Inque  vices  equitant,  ac  luni  teste  moventur:  310 

Inde  domos  abeunu    Tu  calcas,  luce  reversd^ 

Conjugts  urinani)  magnos  visurus  amicos. 

Nota  Bonae  secreta  De»,  cum  tibia  lumbos 
Incitat;  et  cornu  pariter,  vinoque  feruntur 
Attonits,  crinemque  rotant,  ululantque  Priapi  315 

Mffihades  :  6  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor 
Concubil&s!  quae  vox  sal tante  libidine!  quantus 
Ille  meri  veteris  per  crura  madentia  torrens ! 
Lenonum  ancilias  positi  Laufella  coron& 
Provocat,  et  toUit  pendentis  prsemia  coxae :  320 

Ipsa  medullinae  frictum  crissantis  adorat. 
Palmam  inter  dominas  virtus  natalibus  aequat.  ' 

Nil  tibi  per  ludum  simulabitur,  omnia  fient 
Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  fri^idus  xvo 
Laomedontiades,  et  Nestoris  hernia  possit.  3S5 

TuAc  prurigo  morae  impatiens :  tunc  foemina  simplex  ; 
Et  pariter  toto  repetitus  clamor  ab  antro : 


304.  WaJkt  Tvundt  j-c]  When  A  per- 
son is  dnink,  Uie  house  and  erery  Uiing 
in  it,  seehis  to  turn  round. 

-^Wiih  doubU  candUt."}  The  table 
seems  to  move  upwardi  and  each  candle 
appears  double. 

505.  Go  now.]  After  what  you  hove 
heard,  go  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  of  the 
truth  of  what  follows. 

-^tVUh  what  a  tcof,  j^.]  With  what 
an  impudent  scoff  she  turns  up  her  nose, 
in  contempt  of  the  goddess,  mentioned 
1.  307—9. 

306.  What  Collacia  ma^  tay,  ^c.l  What 
a  filthy  dialogue  passes  between  the 
impudent  CoUacia  and  her  confident 
Maura.  These  two,  and  Tullia  above 
mentioned,  were  probably  well-known 
strumpets  in  that  day. 

507.  The  old  cdlar,  ^c,1  Chastity  had 
an  altar,  and  was  long  worshipped  as  a 
g<H]dcss^  but  now  despised  and  affronted 
b^  the  beastly  discourses  and  actions  of 


these  women. 

508.  Here  they  put  their  tedam,  j«  } 
When  they  went  on  these  nightly  ezpe* 
ditions,  they  ordered  their  chairs  to  be 
set  down  here  for  tlie  purpose.  See  sat. 
i.  1.  32.  and  note;  and  this  sat.  1.  9i« 
note. 

3ia  The  mwM  being  vaine».'\  Diana, 
the  goddess'  of  chastity,  in  heaven  was 
called  Phoebe,  tbemoon,  thesisterof  Pbee. 
bus,  or  the  sun.  So  that  this  circum. 
stance  greatly  heightens  and  aggravates 
their  crimes,  and  shews  their  utter  coq* 
tempt  of  all  modesty  and  chastity. 

318.  Of  your  wife,]  This  is  arguaacD* 
tum  ad  hominem,  to  make  Unidina  Ae 
less  eager  to  marry. 

— To  tee  your  great  Jriends.1  People 
went  early  in  the  mornmg  to  the  levees 
of  tlueir  patrons.  See  sat.  iii  127-- dOw 
and  sat.  v.  76 — 9. 

313.  The  tetreu  of  th^  gfi^  godde$^1 
Secrete— the  secret  rites— j.  e.  the  pro* 
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Walks  round,  and  the  table  rises  up  with  double  candles. 

,60  now,  and  doubt  witli  what  a  scoff  Tullia  sups  up  305 

The  air,  what  CoUacia  may  say  to  her  acquaintance  Maura, 

When  Maura  passes  by  the  old  altar  of  Cha<)tity. 

Here  they  put  down  their  sedans  o*nights,  here  they  stain 

And  defile  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  each  other, 

With  their  impurities,  the  moon  being  witness.  SIO 

Thence  they  go  away  home.    You  tread,  when  the  light  re«. 

turns, 
In  the  urine  of  your  wife,  as  you  go  to  see  your  great  friends. 
The  secrets  of  the  good  goddess  are  known,  when  the  p\p% 
^  the  loins 
Incites ;  and  also  with  the  horn,  and  with  wine,  the  Maenads 

of  Priapus   . 
Are  driven,  astonished,  and  toss  their  hair  and  howl.  315> 

O  what  unchaste  desires  in  their  minds  are  raised ! 
What  a  voice  do  they  utter  forth  !  flow  great 
A  torrent  of  filthiness  flows  all  about  them. 
Laufella  proposes  a  prize  among  the  most  impudent  strumpets. 
And,  in  the  impure  contention,  obtains  the  victory :  320 

She  is  all  in  rapture  when  MeduUina  acu  her  part. 
The  more  vile,  the  more  honour  they  obtain 
Nothing  is  feigned,  all  things  are  done 
To  the  truth,  by  which  might  be  fired,  now  cold  with  age, 
Priam,  and  the  hernia  of  Nestor,  SS5 

Then  their  situation  makes  them  impatient :  then  the  woman  is 

undisguised, 
And  a  clamour  is  repeated  together  thro*  all  the  den : 


faoatioii  and  abuse  of  them  by  these  in  their  frantic  worship  of  Bacehue. 

women ;  ihefie  are  now  notorioua.     See  fi\S.O  tnkai  uneha$te  desires^  jfC.  ]  This, 

b«fc»re,  sat  ii.  I.  86,  and  note.  and  the  following  lines,  down  to  1.  333, 

S  13«  14.  TTup^^horn^  These  rites  exhibit  a  scene  of  lewdness,  over  which 

WfTe  oiKCfred  with  music  and  dancing.  I  have  drawn  the  veil  of  paraphrase,  in 

which  among  these  abeudtfned  women,  tiie  words  prindpaily  of  a  late  ingenioue 

served  to  excite  the    horrid  lewdness  translator. 

mentioned  afterwards.     See  sat.  ii.  1.  90.  3^.  Priam.']  The  last  king  of  Troy, 

SI 4.  Ifanads  vf  Priapus.]  Mienades  he  lived  to  a  great  age^  and  was  slain  by 

Priapi.— The  Msnades  were  women  sa-  Pyrrhus  at  the  siege  of  that  city*    Priaca 

criScttrs  to  Bscchus;  called  Mainades,  wss  the  son  of  Laomedon;  hence  he  ia 

from  the  Gr.  ^^i»«/imd/,  to  be  mad— >for  called  Laomedontiades. 

so  they  appeeied  by  their  gestures  and  -^JST^srsr.]  King  of  Pylos;  be  is  said 

actions,     llius  ttiese  women  from  their  to  have  lived  three  ages,  and  to  have  had 

horrid  acts  of  lewdness  might  well  be  an  hernia,  or  rupture, 

cslled  the  Mienades,  or  ^mad  «>t8ri«i  of  327.  The  den.]  Antrum  u  a  den,  or 

the  obscene  Priapus.       '  cawe,  or  privy  lurking-place.     Such,  no 

— ffrith  wine,  ^c.}  All  thvie  eircum-  doubt,  was  chosen  1^  the^  ^andptied 

rtaaees  were  obeervable  in  the  JWUmades,  women  to  meet  in. 

TOl.  I,  3  C 
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Jam  fas. est,  ai[Jini«e  viros  ;  ja^ni  dormil  adulter  ? 
Ilia  jiibct  siimpto  juvenem  properare  cucullo  : 
Si  nihil  es^  seryis  incurritur:  abstuleria  spem 
SerTornm,  veniet  condnclus  aquarius  :  hie  sr 
Qu8Briti]r,  et  d^sujit  homines  ;  mora  nulla  pef  ipsam. 
Quo  minus  imposito  clunem  submittat  a^ello^ 
i^tque  utinam  ritus  yeteres,  et  pul:)iica  saitem 
His  intacta  m^ljs  aj^erentur  sacia:  sed  ornnes 
Noverunt  Mauri,  aique  Indi,  qme  psattria  penetn 
Majorem,  qiiam  sintdup  Cce^ris  Anticalones^ 
Ilhic,  testiculi  sibi  conscius  undefugit  mus, 
Intulerit ;  ubi  velari  picturajubetur, 
Quaecunque  altejrius  sexiis  imrtata.  6ga.r^m.est 
Kt  quis  tunc  hominum  contemptor  numinis  ?  aut  quia 
Sjymnuvium  fidere  N.uinae,.  nigrumque  catinum^ 
Et  Vaticano  fragiles  d^  monte  patellar 
Ausus  erat  ?  sea  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  ar^s.  ? 

Audio  quid  veteres  olim  rooheatis  amici : 
Pone  8iei>.m,  cobibe.     Sed  quis  cusiodiet.ipsos 
Custodes?  cauta  est^  e^i.ab  illis  incipit  uxpr. 
Jamqae  eadem  sumniis  parit^r  miiiimisque  libidp;  * 
^,Nec  melior,  silicem  [)edibiis,qu«  cont(?j;it,i^trum> 
\   *  oS  Q"®°^  q"*  iongoruui'vehiiur  service  Syrorum. 
\^\^'^     -'^Ut  spectct  ludos,  conducit  Qgulnia  vestem^ 


%Aj:.  T,X, 


3sa 


S3&^ 


340 


m. 


350 


S3a.  Hood.y^^  tt^  note,  to  disgfiiM 
him. 

^56.  WJtat  sm^jhig-wenchf  &c]  Tbi8» 
as  plainly  appeafsfrom  what  follows,  al- 
ludes to  P.  Clodhis,  who,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  singing  girl,  in  order  to  get  at 
Fompeia,  Cvsar's  mif^t  went  into  tbft 
house  of  Ciesar,  wheie  ftbe  women  were 
celebrating  the  rit^  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
See  a  fuU  account  of  this*  Am.  Univ. 
Hift,vol.Jciii  jh  1 45—7,  and  note  b, 

-—  The  Moon  and  Indians,]  The  inha* 
bitants  of  the  western  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  worUJtt--9.  d.  This  ttansaction  6f 
Clodhis  was  public  enough  to  be  known 
ali  the  World  over. 

.  537*  Autkatos  yf  Casar  ]  J-.  Ciesar, 
to  reflect  on  the  memory  of  Calo  Alajor, 
wrote  two  books,  which. he  called  Ami- 
C^tos;  and ^ when  they  were  roiled  up  in  • 
the  form  ef  a  cylinder^  aa  all  luioks  then 
were,  tbfif  made  a  eontiderable  bulk. 

341 .  Who  of  mm  was  then,  ^-c.j  While 
tlMP  .rites  of  4lie  Bona  Uea  were  observed 
with  such  decency   and  pvity.as  ate 


hhate^  at  in  the  precedfng  Hnes,  wher» 
was  there  a  man, to  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  aetln  contempt  of  tbegoddess^ 

542.  The  wooden  bov4  oj  Numa,"}  Numa 
was  the  second  king  of  the  Romans ;  he 
instituted  many  religious  orders*  and- 
among  the  rest  that  of  the  vestala,  whe 
were  the  appointed  priestesses  of  the 
Bona  Dea  ;  these  were  obliged,  by  vow, 
to  chastity,  which,  if  they  violated,  they 
were  buried  alive.  The  sympuvium  was 
a  wooden,  or  according  to  some,  an 
earthen  bowl,  used  in  their  sacriices  by 
the  institution  of  Numa.  See  an  account 
of  the  veetalA  Ksvkett.  Ant.  book  ii« 
part  ii.  chap.  6. 

—  The  black  dish.]  Some  other  of  the 
sacrificial  implements. 

34J.  From  the  f^e^tcan  motoif.  JYefisels . 
m&ie  from  the  clay  of  this  hill,  which 
were  also  used  in  the  sacrifices,  and  held 
formerlj  in  the-  highest  veneration. 

Si4.  At  what  altartf  {•c]  However 
these  rites  wetv  venerated  in  times  past,^ 
BQ.  that  ao  tOMa,  .Imx  the.  debeuefaed^ 
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'''Now   'tis  right,    admit  the   men:    is   tire  aduTtereV   asleep 

'^already  ?'*— 
She  bids  a  youth  hasten,  with  ah  assiimisd  hood  : 
If  there  be  none,  she  rushes  on  slaves  ;  if  you  take  a\Vay  the 
hope  330 

Of  having  slaves,  let  an  hired  water-bearfer  come  :  if  he 
Be  sought,  and  men  are  wanting,  thcre^'s  no  delay  thro'  h^r, 
That  she  can  not  prostitute  herself  to  dn  a^s. 
1  could  wish  the  ancient  rites,  and  the  ptiblic  worship  334 

Might  at  least  be  obBerved  untouched  by  these  evils  :  but  all 
The  Moors,  and  Indians,  know  what  singing- wench  brought 
A  stock  of  impudence  more  full  thdn  thetwo  Auti(^{ii6s  ofCsesar, 
Thither,  from  whence  a  raonsle  fli^th,  crinsciotis  that  he  is  &  male ; 
Where  ^very  picture  is  commanded  to  be  cover'd. 
Which  imitates  the  figm-fe  oJF  the  other  sex,  310 

And  who  of  men  was  then  a  despiser  of  the  deity  ?  or  who 
Dared  to  deride  the  wooden  bowl  ef  Numa,  and  the  black  dish, 
And  the  brittle  ware  from  (he  Vatican  mount  ? 
But  now  at  what  altars  is  there  not  a  Clodius  ?        * 

1  hear  what  ancient  friends  would  formerly  advise.  345 

Put  a  lock — restrain  her.     But  Who  will  keep  her  very 
Keepers?  your  wife  isfely,  and  begins  from  these. 
And,  now-a-days,  there  is  the  ^ame  lust  in  the  highest  and  in 

the  lowest. 
Nor  is  she  better  who  wears  6\\t  the  black  ftirit  with  her  foot, 
Than  she  who  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  taHSyrians.     350 

That  she  may  see  plays,  Oguluia  hires  a  gtirment. 


end  iminident  Clodiun,  would  have 
▼toUted  tbem  by  his  presence ;  y'et»  so 
depraved  are  nwnkihdfro'Hni,  justt  such 
aa  be  waa  ai^  now  every  day  to  be  foitbd, 
and  who  shew  iheir  iinptetias  at  avery 


345.  /  kmr,  i^c.]^.  tf.  I  know  what 
the  firiends  of  a  man  that  had  ciietara 
wife  i^ld  have  advised  in  old  Umes, 
wiMM  they  might,  p^haps,  have  found 
tomebody  ttat  tiiey  might  have  trusted  ; 
they  would  have  said,  "  Lock  bar<up«^ 
"  confine  her— don't  let  her  go  abroad— 
«*  Mt  aomebody  to  watch— appoint  'a 
' '  keeper  to  g^uard  her.*'  I  answer,  -  this 
•light  have  suc€aeded  then,  bnt.  In  onr 
nioAe  modem  timea,'  wim  will  ensure  the 
Mttity  df  the|ieopifr  that  are  to  guard 
her?  Nowall  are  bad  alike— therefbre, 
whom  AaO  we  And  to  watch  the  keeper 


9i7.  It  tfy,  fvrj  A«d  will  watch  fadr 


opportunity  to  tamper  with  the  very 
people  you  set  'to  wattii  htv;  ^le  wiU 
bribe  them  over  to  her  designs— these 
ahrwill  bo^ti  mth  first. 

348.  And  now.']  Now.a<4lays  all  are 
corrupt  alike,  from  the  highest  to  the 
iewest  of  them. 

S49  ff^eurs  out  the  blade  Jlint^  jt^] 
Who  irampa  the  streets  on  fooc 

350.  wko  U  eaniedt  4rc.]  In  her  chair 
on  tlie  ahoblders  of  two  Syrian  slaves, 
$ke  tallest  and  stoutest  of  which  were 
id  ways  selected  for  this  pur^ser  Cervix 
'  sigmfieaihe  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  and 
sometJmto  the  shoulders.  Ainsw.  This 
is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  tike 
word  in  this  plaes.  See  sat.  i.  64 ;  sat* 
ill.  240,  and  note. 

551.  May  seepta^u}  May  go  to  the 
pubHe  theatres. 

—  Hires  a  garrM¥itJ}  Something  fiber 
than  she  bitt  of  her  own. 
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Conducit  comites,  sell|im,  cervical,  arnicas, 

Nutricem,  et  flavam,  cui  det  mandata,  puellam. 

Haec  tamen,  argenti  superest  quodcunque  paterni, 

Laevibus  athletis,  ac  vasa  novissima  donat.  335 

Multis  res  angusta  domi  est :  sed  nulla  pudorem 

Paupertatis  habet ;  nee  se  metitur  ad  illnm^ 

?uein  dedit  haec,  posuitque  modum.     Tainen  utile  quid  sit, 
rospiciunt  aliquando  viri ;  frigusque,  famemque, 
Formic^  tandem  quidani  expavere  iiiagistrA.  S60 

Prodiga  non  sen  tit  pereuntem  fcemina  censttrn  t 
At  velut  exhaustii  redivivus  pullulet  area 
Nummus,  et  e  pleno  semper  toUatur  acervo, 
Non  unquam  reputat,  quanti  sibi  gaudla  constent. 

Sunt  quas  eunuchi  imbelles,  ac  mollia  semper  365 

Oscula  delectent,  et  desperatio  barbx, 
£t  quod  abortivo  non  est  opus,     llla  voluptas 
8umniatamen,  quod  jam  calidd  matura  juventsl 
Inguina  traduntur  roedicis,  jam  pectine  nigro. 
Ergo  expectatos,  ac  jussos  crescere  primum  370 

Testiculos,  postquam  coeperunt  esse  bilibres, 
Tonsoris  damno  tantum  rapit  Heliodqrus, 
Conspicuus  longe,  cunctisque  notabilis  intrat 
Balnea,  nee  dubie  custodem  vitis  et  horti 
Provocat,  adominfi  factusspado:  dormiat  itle  375 

Cum  dominfi  :  sed  tu  jam  durum,  Posihume,  jamque 
Tondendum  eunucho  Bromium  committere  noli.  - 

Si  gaudet  cantu,  nuUius  fibula  durat 


359.  ^iUnihntt.^  Waitbig-ivoni€ii  to  1.  H. 

attend  her.  PkyOidttftaM  deeoteni  partMeU 

— A  chair.'}  SellaiiL^-lliis  may  mean  And  again,  lib.  liL  odeiz  1. 19. 

a  seat  at  the  theatre,  as  weU  as  a  chair  to  Sijlava  acuUtur  CkUL 

be  carried  thither.  ^^To  whom  she  may  gtoe  her  eommtmi»*'\ 

-^Apiilow,}  Or  cuthioii  to  lean  upon.  As  to  her  confidante,  imparting  some 

like  other  fine  ladies.  message^  perhaps,  to  her  gallant. 

'-^Femttte  friendu"]  Who  may  appear  955.   Gwet  to  tmooth  wrettknJ}  The 

as  her  clients  and  dependents*  end  of  aU  is,  that,  after  her  vaaitj  and 

555.  A  nnne  ]  The  rich  and  noMe  folly  are  gratified  by  an  etpenaivt  ap- 

had  always,  among  their  female  servants,  peerance  which  she  can't  afifbrd,    ibe 

a  woman  whose  business  it  was  to  look  spends  the  very  last  shilling  to  gratify 

after  their  children.  Ognlnia,  to  ezhibit  her  passion   for  young  and  handsome 

this  piece  of  expense,  had  such  a  one  in  wrestlers.    By  Uie  epithet  Itsves,  smooch^ 

her  suite  when  she  went  into  public,  and  we  may  understand  that  the  wrestlers,  in 

was  foolish  enough  to  hire  some  woman  order  to  engage  the  affections  of  the 

for  the  purpobo.  women  by  their  appearance,  plucked  off 

SJSw   A^elhw-JMred  ghL]    Shining  the  hairs  of  their  beards  to  make  their 

yellow  hair  was  reckoned  a  great  beauty,  faces  smooth,  and  to  g|ve  diem  an  ap. 

•insomuch  that  flava  puella  ia  equal  to  pearance  of  youth.     It  was  the  ftsbion 

pulchra  puella.    So  Horn.  lib.  ii«  odaiT.  /or  the  ladies  to  be  very  fund  of  psr- 
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She  hires  attendanta^  a  chair,  a  pillow,  iemale  friends, 

A  nurse,  and  a  yellow*haired  girl  to  whom  she  may  give  her 

commaods. 
Yet  she,  whatever  remaina  of  her  paternal  nioney^ 
And  her  last  plate,  gives  to  smooth  wrestlers.  355 

Many  are  in  narrow  circumstanced:  but  none  has  the  shame 
Of  poverty,  nor  measures  herself  at  that  measure 
Which  this  has  siven,  and  laid  down.    Yet  what  may  be  useful 
Sometimes  men  foresee;  and  cold  and  hunger,  at  length 
Some  have  (ear'd,  being  taught  it  by  the  ant.  360 

A  prodigal  woman  does  not  perceive  a  perishing  inicome: 
But,  as  if  money  reviving  would  increase  in  die  exhausted  chesty 
And  would  always  be  takea  from  a  full  heap, 
She  never  considers  how  much  her  pleasures  cost  her. 

Tliere  are  some  weak  eunuchs,  and  their  soft  kisses  39i 

Will  always  delight,  and  the  despair  of  a  beard. 
Also  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  abortive..    But  tliat 
Pleasure  is  the  chief,  that  adults,  now  in  warm  youth, 
Are  delivered  to  rtie  surgeons,  now  bearing  signs  of  puberty. 
Heliodorus,  the  surgeon,  penorms  the  operation  370- 

When  all  is  full  grown,  all  but  t,he  beard. 
Which  is  the  barber^a  loss  only. 
Afiir  off  conspicuous,  and  observable  by  all,  he  enters 
The  baths,'  nor  does  this  eunuch,  made  so  by  his  nustress, 
Doubtfully  vie  with  the  keeper  of  the  vines  and  gardens :      375 
Lei  him  sleep  with  his  mistress :  but  do.  you,  Posthumus,^ 
Take  care  how  you  put  your  boy  Bromius  in  his  power. 

If  she  ddighta  in  singing^  no  public  performei: 

fomera  on   the  ili^»  lucll  as.  actors,  iiier»  agjunst  Uie  hunger  an<i  cold  of  ti« 

wrptllen,  &c.     Sm  the  storj  of  Hippia,  witer.     See  Hoa.  sat  i.  lib.  i.  1. 33 — d. 
fai  this  satire,  1.  82-- 1 15.  365.  There  are  tome.)  The  pc«t  here 

556.  liTime  ka$  the  ihmnff,  f-c]  No  h  iHTefgbing  i^nst  the    abominable 

wmnan  dreads  tbo  disgrace  ef  r^udttg  lewdness  of  Uie  women,  in  tbeir  love 

herself  to  poterty  by  her  extravagance,  for  eunudis— but,  for  decency's  sake, 

or  is  poseesacd  of  that  mod^  Iragality  let  us  not   enter  into  the    paragraph 

which    dMMild  attend  narrow  ctrcnn^  above  translated  any  farther  than  the 


translation,  or  rather  paraplirase,  in  which 

157.  Mgas9tT9t'  hertetff  j^cJ]  Ut/tugiu  it  is  left,  must  necessarily  lead  us. 

from  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  things  575.  leeper  rfthe  vines  ani gardens*'} 

by  measure.  (.«.  Priapus. 

358.   fUdch  this  has  gbfen,4:c.']  How*  378.  Ko  jnihUc  perfifrmer,  ic*^  ^ite- 

•ver  poor  a  woman  maj  be,  yet  she  ndly,  tl^e  button  of  none  selling  his  voice 

never  Ihinkt  of  proportioning  her  ex-  to  the  prsctors.     The  pr^rtors  gave  en* 

psnies  to  her  drcumstances,   by  mea*  tertainmeots  to  the  people  at  their  own 

soring  what  she  can  spend  by  what  she  expense,  and,  among  otbeia,  conoerU  ef 

has.  music  ;  the  vocal  parts  of  which  were 

S€(k   Tmught  ittj^the  ant*}  Which  is  performed  by  youths,  who  hired  them- 

mid  te  ^oride^  tod  !« ligr  op  ia  wa*  aelves  out  on  these  occasionB,  and  who. 
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Vocem  Tendenttft  Prsttcribiis.    Orgaba -semper 

In  manibiM :  densi  radiaitt  testudine  tot& 

Sardonyclies  :  crispo  numerantur  pectine  chordie^ 

Quo  tener  HedymeleBOperam  dedit:  hunc  tanet,  hocw 

Solatur,  gratoque  indul|^t  basia-pi^iro. 

Quffidam  de  numero  LamJRarum,  ac  tiominis  altt^ 

Cum  ferre  et  vino  Janum,  Vestamque  rogabac^ 

An  Capitoltnam  deberet  Polite  qUercum 

Sperare,  et  fidibus  proinUlere*    Quid  facemt  plus 

iK^rotaote  viro  ?  medkis  quid  tristibas  er^a 

Filiotum  ?  ftleftit  ante  aram,  nee  ttirpe  putairit 

Pro  cithai!&  velara  eaput ;  dictataque  verba 

ProtuiiCj^  (ut  ffios  est^)  et  apertd  paliuit  agnA. 

Die  mihi  hunc,  quipso,  die,  ahtiqaiasiine  DifVAm, 

itespondee  his,  Jane  pater?  magna  otta  cttli : 

iNon  est,  (ut  video^)  non  est,  quid  agatur  apod  voa. 

Haec  de  cottidedis  ce  consulit :  ilia  iragtiedum 


380 


585 


Sd5 


to  preaetyt  ihetr  Toicesy  had  cla^  or 
rings  put  through  the  prepuce,  id  order 
to  prevent  their  interooune  with  women, 
which  was  reckoned  injurious  to  their 
▼oice;  these  rings,  wiere  osiled  fi5uls» : 
Init  the  mu&ical  ladies  were  lo  fond  of 
these  people,  that  they  made  them  sing 
ao  much 'as  to  h«rt  their  voices,  xnsi»- 
Duch  that  ihey  received  ao  benefit  firooi 
the  use  of  the  fibular. 

We  read  supV.  1.  7S.  of  some  lew«[ 
women  who  loosed  ihis  button,  or  ring, 
from  the  singers,  for  another  purpose, 
for  which  they  were  at  great  expense. 
tSee  \,  73.  and  note. 

579*  The  musical  uutmmunUt  jc] 
Orgaoum  seems  a  general  name  for 
tnusical  instruments — g,  d.  If  she  be  a 
performer  herself^  she  observes  no  mo- 
deration ;  ttlie  does  nothing  else  but 
|lJay  from  morning  till  nicht. 

<381.  The  Mrdatii/xet.]  The  sardonyx  is 
a  predous  btone.  partly  the  colour  of  a 
man's  nail,  and  partly  of  a  cornelian 
colour.  By  tilts  passage  it  seems  that 
these  ladies  were  so  extravagant,  as  to 
ornament  their  musfcal  instrumeDt«  with 
costly  8tonu$  and  jewels,  Ovid  de- 
scribes ApoUu*s  lyre  as  adorned  with 
jpems  and  ivory.    MeL  lib.  ii.  I.  167. 

m-^Ths  tremhting  ^L}  They  itniek 
Ihe  atringa  sometimes  with  the  fiogeaB, 
.aometimes  with  a  piece  of  ivory  made  in 
form  of  a  ^ill,  which  was  called  pectan. 


feo  Vixo.  JEn.  vi.  1.  646,  7. 

Obkiguitur  numeris  iqjiem  dUcrinuHm 

Jamque  iadem  ^igUk,  jdm  pedme 

pultai  ehtma* 
Crispus  here  mily»  Uke  crispoaa* 
signify  quivering,  trembling,  from  its 
etilect  upon  the  strings,  to  wbfeh  it  giv^ 
andftom  them,  in  a  meisurtt,  rMl^A  a 
vibratory  motion. 

382.  ZTe^m^/es.]  Some  famous  harper, 
who  woe  so  called  frOin  Gr.  Svf,  sweet, 
.  and  fHXoft  a  song.  Ihe  pecten ,  or  qu  ill, 
that  he  made  use  of,  was  very  highlj 
valued,  no  doubt,  by  these  fanrastirai 
wotnen. 

'^Perform'd.l  Operain  dedit— made 
use  of  hi  playing. 

583.  The  grateful  ptiU.'i  Oraio  here 
Signifies  acceptable,  agreeable.  See  si|t. 
lii.  1. 4.  Plectro,  plectrum,  as  WeU  mm 
pecten,  signifies  ihe  quill,  or  other  thio^ 
with  which  the  strings  were  strieken^ 
(from  Gr.  'jcX^ava^  to  strike.)  The  poet 
is  settiug  forth  the  folly  and  absurdity  oT 
tbeae  musical  iadiaa,  who  preserved  mm 
sacred  relics,  and  consoled  themsaivea 
in  the  possession  oC  aqd  avwa  bestowed 
hisses  on,  any  iosuumemts  that  had  be- 
longed to  soBse  admired  and  fav<wi«te 
perfivrmer. 

994.  Of  the  fiMnkir.1  i  e.  Of  the 
Ijpniien  aeme  or  family. 

-» Of  Ihe  JLamue,]    A  noble  fiNBilyt 
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Can  keep  hi mflelf  safe.    iFhe  muacal-  inBtnimenCft  are  always 
In  her  hands  :  thick,  on  the  whole  late,  sparkle  380 

Sardonyxes :   the  chords  ar&  run  over  in  order-  with  the  trem- 
bling quill, 
With  which  the  tender  Hedvmeles  perform^ :  this  she  keeps, 
With  this  she  solaces  herself  aad  indulges  kisses  to  the  grateful 

quill, 
A  certain  lady,  of  thenumbeDoFtheLamiae,  ^ndof  high  name. 
With  roeal  and  wine  ask'd  Janua  and  Vestat  965 

Whether  PoUio  ought  for  tli^<2a^toKnian  oak 
To  hope  and  promise  it  to  his  instruments    Whati  could  she' 

do  more 
If  her  husband  were  Bids  i   what,  tlie  pbysiciain  being,  sad, 

towards 
Hen  little  son  ?  she  stood  before  the  altar,  nor  thought  it  sharaefuli 
To  veil  her  head  for  a  heart :  and  she  uttered  wordsi  dictated, 
(As  the  custom  is,)  and  grew  pale  when  the  iamb  waa  opeaedu 
'^Tell  me  now,  I  pray,  tell  me,  Othou  most  ancient  o£  ffods, 
^'Father  Janus,  do  you  anawer  these?    the  leisuoe  of  heaven. 

"  is  ^at ; 
^'  There  is  not,  (as  Ii  see,)  there  ia  not  any  thing  thM  is  done^ 

**  among  yoiu 
''This  (lady)  conauka  yoa^ about  comediana:  another  wouldL 

**  recommend  .  395 


whose  origin  was  ftmn  Lamm^  die  king 
and  foander  of  the  city  of  Vonoue,  in 
Cattip^ia. 

585.  Wkh  meal  ajid  wmt,^  The  usual' 
ofbnng. 

'^  Janus  tmd  Vesttt,1  The  most  andeot 
and  first  deities  of  the  Romans. 

886.  PitiioJ}  Some  favourite^  nni, 
eminent  musician. 

-^The  CapUolinian  oak.]  I>omitian 
instituted  sports  in  honour  of  Jopiter 
Capitolinns,  wbifh  were  celebrate^  erery 
fiCth  year;  he  that  o^e  off  oonqueror 
fMH  rewaided  with  im  oaken  CfOWAi'' 

387.  Promise  ittakis  instrument.'}  u  e» 
That  he  should  so  perform ,  as  .to  excel 
al}  bis  competitors. 

— Inslrument,'}  Fidibus.  Fides  signi- 
aes  any  stringed  instrument ;  hence  our 
word  fiddle. 

388.  The  physicians  being  sad.']  Shaking 
tllcir  lieadSf  and  giving' over  their  pa-' 
tient. 

asa  £r<r  ion.]  FiUolom— her  little. 


onYy  BOB* 

990.  Tbv^Ji^head.]  An  suppliants 
did. 

—For  a  harp.1  i.  e.  An  harper,  M^ 
tonym. 

^mords  t^ciated.'i      Some    form  of' 
prayer  prescribed  for  such  occasions. 

391.  H^hen  the  Iqntb  was  opened.}  She 
trembled  and  grew  pale  with  antiety 
for  the  event;  for,  from  the  appear- 
ance^and  state  of  the  bowek  of  the  sa- 
crifices, the  soothsayers  foretold  ftiture ' 
things. 

59^,  ifost  ancient  of  gods."]  See  note 
above,  I.  38^. 

393.  Do  yoii  answ^  these,]  Snch 
requests  of  such  rotaries. 

—  The  leiture  of  heaven  is  great,  4^-1 
The  gods  must  surely  have  very  little  to 
d<^  if  they  can  attend  to  such  prayers, 
and  to  ftpch  subjects  as  fiddlers  and 
actors.  Juvenal  here,  as  in  other  paiu 
sag^e^,  ridicules  the  Roman  mythology. 
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Comknendare  Tolet ;  varicosus  fiet  haruspez. 

Sed  cantet  potiiis,  quam  totam  pervolet  urbem 

Audax,  et  eoDtiis  possit  quam  ferre  virorum  ; 

Cumque  paliuiutis  ducibus,  praesente  marito^ 

Ipsa  loqni  recti  facie,  strictisque  mamillis.  400 

Hsec  eadem  novit,  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe : 
Quid  Seres,  ^uid  Thraces  a^nt :  secreta  novercte^ 
£t  pueri :  quis  amet :  quia  aecipiatur  adulter. 
Dicet,  quis  viduam  praegnantem  fecerit  eC  quo 
Mense ;  quibus  verbis  concumbat  qu^^que,  modis  quot«        405 
Instantem  regi  Armenio^  Parthoque  Cometem 
Prima  videt:  lamam,  rumoresque  ilia  recentes 
Excipit  ad  jportas ;  quosdam  racit :  isse  Niphatem 
In  populos,  ma^noque  illic  cuncta  arva  teneri 
Diluvio  :  nutare  urbes,  subsidere  terras,  410 

Quocufique  in  ti*ivio,  cuicunque  est  obvia,  narrat. 
blu!^'"  Nee  tamen  id  vitium  magis  iutolerabile,  quam  quod 
\\  I      Vicinos^humiles  rapere,  et  concidere  loria 
Exorata  solet :  nam  si  latratibus  alti 

Rumpuntur  somni ;  fustes  hue  ocyus,  inquit,  415 

Af&rte  atque  illifl  dominuro  jubet  ante  feriri, 
Deinde  canem :  gravis  occursu,  teterrima  vultu, 
Balnea  nocte  subit ;  conchas,  et  castra  moveri 


S96.  The  joorAtajwr.]  VHio  is  forced  Co 
,  flUnd  so  ofteDy  ^nd  for  so  long  together^ 
wliile  they  are  offering  thdr  {nrmyers. 

— JFiU  have  tweiled  iegi.2  With  sUnd- 
ing  at  the  akar.  VaricosiM  dgmfies 
having  large  veins  from  the  swelling  of 
the  dropsy,  or  firom  standing  long ;  the 
Uood  settling  a  good  deal  in  the  lower 
parts,  and  swelling  the  veins  of  the  legs. 

SSl7«  ^iidacioM.]  In  an  impudeal^ 
bold  manner,  like  a  prostitute. 

398.  jitseinblie$0fmen]  Suffer  h^iself 
to  be  in  their  company,  and  join  in  free 
conversation  with  them. 

399.  In  mUUary  attire}  Paludatis, 
having  on  the  psJudamentum,  which 
was  a  general's  white  or  purple  robe,  in 
which  he  marched  out  of  Rome  on  an 
expedition ;  officers  in  their  regimenuls ; 
red  coats,  as  we  should  say. 

400.  ^H  unembarratsed  cottntenance-} 
Recta  facie — with  her  face  straight  and 
upright,  not  turned  aside,  or  held  down^ 
at  any  tiling  she  saw  or  heard. 

401.  Bare  breasts']  Strictis— literally, 
drawn  out-.-metaph»  fro|&*si|irord  drawn 
for  an  attaek* 


••^KnotM  what  may  be  doing,  4^.}  Tbo 
poet  now  invcigbs  against  the  aex  aa 
goasips  and  tale-bearers,  equally  di»- 
peiaing  about  public  news  and  privata 
scandal. 

405.  The  Seres*"}  The  Seres  were  a 
people  of  Scythia,  who,  by  the  help  of 
water,  got  a  sort  of  down  from  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  therewith  made  a 
Idnd  of  silk. 

— 2Vaciaiu.]  Were  a  people  of  the 
most  eastern  part  of  Europe ;  these  were 
enemies  to  the  Romans,  but  at  length 
subdued  by  them. 

— 7%c  secrets  qf  a>  step-mother^  j^JJ  . 
Some  scandalous  story  of  an  intrigue  be* 
tween  a  step^motber  and  her  son-in-law. 

403.  fVho  may  Un>e^  4fC.]  i.  e.  Be  in 
love.  Iliis,  and  the  two  following  lines, 
describe  the  nature  of  female  tittle-ta^lc^ 
and  scandal,  very  humourously. 

406.  Comet  threaieningf  JT^.]  Instan- 
tem; standing  over*  as  it  were»  an4 
threatening,  as  the  vulgar  notion  was. 
destruction  to  the  Armenians  and  ^«> 
thians,  who  were  enemies  to  the  Romans, 

407.  Shi^rtt  tees.}  The  poft  boe  vU 
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^^  A  tragedian  :  the  soothsayer  will  liave  swelled  legs." 

but  rather  let  her  sing,  than  audacious  she  should  fly  over 

the  whole 
Town,  and  than  she  should  endure  assemblies  of  men ; 
And  with  captains  in  military  attire,  in  the  presence  of  her 

husband, 
Converae,  with  an  unembarrassed  countenance,  and  with  bare 

breasts.  400 

This  same  knows  what  may  be  doinff  all  the  world  over : 
What  the  Seres  and  Thr^ians  maybe  doing:    the  secrets  of 

a  stepmother 
And  her  boy :  who  may  love :  what  adulterer  may  be  deceived : 
She  will  tell  who  made  a  widow  pregnant,  and  in  what 
Month:    with  what  language  every  woman  intrigues,   and  in 

how  many  ways  405 

The  comet  threatening  the  Armenian  and  Parthian  kinsa 
She  first  sees :  report,  and  recent  rumours, 
She  catches  up  at  the  doors ;   some  she  makes :   that  the  Ni« 

phates  had  gone 
Over  the  people,  and  that  there  all  the  fields  were  occupied 
By  a  great  deluge  :  that  cities  totter,  and  lands  sink,  410 

She  tells  in  every  public  street,  to  whomsoever  she  meets. 

Nor  yet  is  that  fault  more  intolerable,  than  that 
To  seize,  and  slash  with  whips  her  humble  neighbours, 
Entreated  she  is  wont :  for  it  by  barkings  her  sound 
Sleep  is  broken ;  "Clubs,"  says  she,  **  hither  quickly  415 

'^  Bring" — and   with  them  commands  the  master  first  to  be 

beaten. 
Then  tlie  dog.     Terrible  to   be  met,  and   most  frightful  in 

countenance, 
She  goes  by  night  to  the  baths :    her  conchs  and  baggage  she 

commands 

dicules  ber  pretensions  to  witdom  and  •  place  where  Uiree  way%  meet,  a  place 

forcsighL  of  commoa  resort. 

407.  Report.}  Famam— rumour,  com-         412.  Nor  ytt  is  that  faulty  ^c  ]   The 
moo  talk,  scandal.  poet  hese  shews  the  pride,  impatieooe, 

408.  At  the  doors.'}  Where  she  stands  and  cruelty  of  these   fine  ladies,  who/ 
listeaing  -,  to  have  it  all  at  first  hand.  because  they  happen  to  be  disturb^  by 

— S6tf  makes,}     Invents  out  of  her  the  barking  of  a  dog,  send  out  their 

own  head.  servants  witli  wl>ips  and  clubs,  ordering 

— The  Xtphates.}  A  river  of  Armenia,  them  to  beat,  their  poor  neighbours  most 

408 — ^,  Had  gone  over  the  jieoplct^c.}  barbarously,    though   they  entreat  for« 

Drowned  the  inhabitautii,  and  overflowed  givcness,  and  then  fall  on  the  dog. 

the  country.  417.  Terrible  to  be  met,  ^c]   Bearing 

410.  CUies  tatter-^lands  sink.]    By  the  signs  of  anger  and  cruelty  in  her 
carth<]aakes.  countenance  and  aspect  "" 

41 1.  PuUie  s^net.}  Trivium  signifies        418.  Py  night.}  At  a  late  aad  unwa* 
?•!•  1.  2D 
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Nocte  jabet ;  ma^o  gaudet  sudare  tumultu  : 
Cum  lassata  gmvi  ceciderunt  brachia  massif 
Callidus  et  cnsi®  digitos  itnpressit  aliptes, 
Ac  Bummum^minfle  femur  exclamare  coegit, 
(ConTivee  miseri  interea  somnoque  fameque 
Urgentur,)  landem  ilia  venit  rubicundufa,  totum 
QSnophorum  sitiens^  plenft  quod  tenditur  urn& 
Admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextarius  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim, 
Dum  redit,  et  loto  terram  ferit  intestino. 
Marmoribus  riTi  properant,  aut  lata  Falerntim 
Pelvis  otet :  iiam  sic  tanquam  aha  in  dolia  longua 
Decideret  serpens,  btbit,  et  vomit.     Ergo  maritua 
Nauseat,  atque  oculis  bilem  substringit  opertis. 

Ilia  tamen  gravior,  qu8&  cum  discumbere  ccepit, 
Laudat  Virgilium,  periturse.ignoscit  Elite; 
Committit  vates,  et  comparat ;  inde  Maronem, 
Atdue  bMSl  parte  in  trutinft  suspendit  Homerum. 
Ceaunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnia 
Turbataeet;   nee  causidicus,  nee  praBCo  loquatur^ 
Altera  nee  mulier :  verborum  tanta  cadit  vis ; 


490 


425 


430 


4S3 


■oaable  hour.    See  note  on  tat  i.  49. 
•nd  on  sat  si.  804.     PsM*  eat.  iu.  4^ 

418.  ir«rcoiicA«.]  donchaemajrrfgnUy 
boxes  or  ebeile,  for  oiatmentSy  which 
were  used  at  the  baths.  See  before,  L  303. 

'^Baggage,]  Things  of  various  sorts 
which  were  used  at  tiie  baths^  which  t^e 
poet  bttmouiottsly  calls  castra,  firosn 
their  variety  and  number,  like  camp 
equipage.     MeUph. 

419.  7b  be  moved.]  To  be  carried 
after  her.  The  word  moveri  is  me- 
ti^iborical,  and  alludes  to  the  castra. 

42a  When  her  tired  armtt  j^.]  They 
that  sweated  before  they  bathed,  swung 
two  leaden  masses,  or  balls,  to  prc^note 
perspiration. 

491.  The  anomter,']  AHptes  so  called 
from  ttXu^it,  to  anoint.  This  was  some 
person,  who  attended  to  anoint  the 
bathers. 

49S.  Iter  misemhle  gtteats,  icj  The 
people  who  were  inrited  to  supper  at 
her  bouse  were  half-starred  with  hunger, 
and  tired  almost  to  death  with  expecting 
ber  return  from  the  bath,  where  she 
suyed,  as  if  nobody  was  waiting  for' 
her. 

494.  Somet^uU  rudd^}  Flushed  in  the 


foce  with  her  exercise  at  the  bath,  er, 
perhaps,  froos  a  coosciouanesa  of  ' 
had  happened   between    her  m 


495.  ^4  whole  Jhgm*  JT^.}  (Enopho* 
mmyftom  Mft*  wwo*  and  ^t^,  to  beer 
or  carry.  This,  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  for  any^  vesiel  in  which  they 
brooght  wine^  and  was  prabaUy  of  a 
large  siie. 

496.  jkuHhereeadary}  i.e.  A  seeand, 
implying  that  she  had  drunk  off*  one 
before.  The  eextarius  held  about  a 
pint  and  an  bal£     Aursw. 

496.  7b  promke  an  ettger  appetite,1 
Orexim,  from  s(i{<i,  an  eager  dedre, 
quod  ab  4^9yfuut  appeto,  to  desim 
earnestly. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  epicnrea 
to  drink  a  sort  of  thin  and  sharp  Faler- 
nan  wioe,  (sat  xiii.  1.  916.}  to  make 
them  vomit,  before  meals,  that  Ae  sto- 
mach, being  cleared  and  empty,  might 
be  more  sensibly  affected  with  hunger, 
and  thus  the  party  enabled  to  eat  the 
more.  See  sat.  iv.  67.  This  wine  wi 
called  tropes,  firom  rfum^  veiaio. 

fiibit  ergo  tnpen^  nl  vemat. 

Mam.  liU  xiL  tp.  83. 
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To  be  moved  by  night :  6l»e  rqoices  to  sweat  with  great  tumolt; 

Wiien  her  arms  have  fallen,  tired  with  the  heavy  mass,  ^    490 

And  the  sly  anointer  has  played  lier  an  unludcy  trick, 

By  taking  undue  hberties  with  her  person, 

(Her  miserable  guests  in  the  mean  time  are  urged  with  sleep 

and  hunger,) 
At  last  she  conies  somewhat  ruddy,  thirsting  after 
A  whole  flagon,  which,  in  a  full  pitcher,  is  presented,         425 
Placed  at  her  feet ;  of  which  another  sextary 
Is  drunk  up  before  meat,  to  provoke  an  eager  appetite. 
Till  it  returns,  and  strikes  tm  ground  with  her  washed  insiite* 
Rivers  hasten  on  the  pavement,  or  of  Faleman  the  wide 
Bason  smells  :  for  thus,  as  if  into  a  deep  cask  a  long  430 

Serpent  had  iallen,  she  drinks    and  vomits.      Therefore  her 

husband  « 

Turns  sick,  and  restrains  his  choler  with  his  e^  covered. 

Yet  she  is  more  irksome,  who,  when  she  begms  to  sit  at  table, 
.  Praises  Virgil,  and  forgives  EUsa  about  to  die : 
She  matches  the  poets,  and  compares  tliem ;  then  Vii^gil,     433 
And,  on  the  other  part.  Homer,  she  suspends  in  a  scale. 
The  grammarians  yield,  the  rhetoricians  are  overcome, 
All  the  crowd  is  silent ;  neither  lawyer,  nor  crier,  can  speak. 
Nor  any  other  woman :  there  fiiUs  so  great  a  force  of  words : 


4S8.  Tm  ii  rOiiMit.]    It  brought  up 


— ffW  ker  watkid  mtide.]  The  wash- 
tog  of  her  •toDMch. 

429L  Bwgn^  fcj  The  wine  brought 
up  from  her  stonsach  gushes  on  the 
Bmhie  parement  like  a  river,  or  she 
vomits  into  a  bason,  which  smells  of 
the  wine  ▼omited  up  from  her  stomach.  • 

430^1.^1  if  a  long  terpefU^  4|«.] 
PklffT,  lib.  z.  c.  1%,  testifies  that  ser- 
peots  are  very  greedy  of  wine.  His 
words  are,  Serpentes,  cum  occasio  est, 
viaum  prardpue  appetunt,  cam  atioque 
etiguo  indigeant  pota.  But  this  one 
should  suppose  a  mere,  nodon,  a  sort 
of  vulgar  error,  which,  probably,  Juvenal 
means  to  laugh  at. 

482.  Uetlrnku  hit  ekoUr.^  Hie  hui. 
band*  ftnding  himself  grow  siok  at  the 
mgktt  hides  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not 
any  loi^fcr  behold  what  he  finds  b'kely 
to  raise  his  choler  and  resentment,  wliich 
he  dares  not  vent.  Or  perhaps,  by  bi- 
lem  sobstringit,  we  may  understand 
that  -iie  keeps  himself  from  vomiting 
up  tiie  bile  from  his  stomach,  by  do 
longer  befaoUfag  hit  wife  ia  ao  filthy  • 


Bituatioii,  and  therefore  pots  his  hands 
beibre  his  eyes  to  cover  them* 

433.  Tei  the  it  more  trktotM.}  The 
poet  now  inveighs  against  such  of  the 
ftex^as  were  pretenders  to  learning  and 
criticism,  and  who  affbeied  wisdom  and 
eloquence* 

484.  Fvrgmet  Eiita,  ^e»2  Finds  ei* 
cuaesy  and  endeavours  to  justify  queen 
Dido,  &C.  (called  al|o  Elisa,  Mn,  iv.  L 
335.)  when  she  was  going  to  destroy 
herself  lur  love, 

435.  Maiehet.'i  3oe  sat  i.  163,  note. 

436.  She  tu^^eudt  Homer,  4fC.]  Runs 
a  parallel  between  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  weighs  in  her  opinion,  as  in  • 
balance,  their  several  merits. 

439.  Sh  great  a  farce  cf  wordtf  fe] 
Hie  poet  huflHourously  represents  ora* 
tors  and  grammarians  as  quite  outdone 
by  this  learned  lady^  and  that  her  voci- 
feration is  such,  dist  neither  a  commou 
crier,  nor  a  bawliog  lawyer,  nor  the 
company  (turba)  that  surrounds  her, 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a 
syllable,  such  a  torrent  of  words  oomaa 
from  beri  that  it  bean  down  all  before  ft. 
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Tot  pariter  pelves,  tot  tintinnabtila  dicas  410 

Pulsari;  >.  Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  »ra  fatiget, 

Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  Luns. 

Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis. 

Nam  qute  docta  niniis  cupis  et  facunda  videri, 

Crure  tenus  medio  tunicas  succiogere  debet,  445 

Csedere  Syivano  porcum,  quadrante  lavari. 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  qus  juncta  recumbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum  sermone  rotato 
Torqueat  enthymema,  nee  historias  sciat  omnes : 
Sed  quaedam  ex  libris,  et  non  intelligat.    Odi  450 

Hanc  ego,  quee  repetit,  volvitque  Palaemonis  aitem/ 
i^ervata  semper  lege  et  rarione  loquendi, 
Jgnotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquari'a  versus, 
Nee  curanda  yiris  Opic«e  castigai  amicsB 
Verba.    Solcecismum  liceat  fecisse  marfto.  455 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi ;   turpe  putat  nil| 
Cum  virides  gemroas  coUo  circumdeait,  et  cum 
Auribus  extensis  magnos  commisit  elenchos* 
Intolerabilius  nihil  est  quam  fc^mina  dives. 


441.  Weeny  trumfettf^c}  When  the 
moon  wai  ecl^sed,  the  RoinAns  super- 
stitioudy.  thought  that  she  was  under 
some  charms  pr  incaDtations,  against 
which  nothing  would  prevail  but  the 
found  of  brass,  from  trumpets,  basons, 
kettles,  &c, 

44S.  Imposes  ike  ^nd,  ^c]  Draws  the 
line,  as  it  were,  nicely  distinguishing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  philosophers^ 
on  the  subject  of  ethics,  defining  the 
faonestum,  the  utile,  the  pulchrum,  imd 
where  each  begins  and  ends. 

445.  To  bind  her  coats  up,  j-c  ]  A  lady 
who  affects  so  much  learning,  should, 
doubtless,  imitate  the  philosophers,  as 
well  in  dress  as  in  discourse,  that  she 
may  completely  resemble  them.  The 
Peripatetic  philosophers  wore  a  coat 
which  came  no  lower  than  th*e  mid- 
leg, 

446.  An  hog  of,  SyhanusJ]  As  the 
philosophers  sought  groves  and  retired 
places,  in  order  to  hare  more  leisure  for 
study  and  contemplation,  they  sacri- 
liced  an  hog  to  Syivanus,  the  god  of 
thie  woods. 

Women  were  not  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnity.  The  poet  humourously  tells 
these  pbiloeophical  ladies,  that  they 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  privi- 


lege  of  sacrificing,  as  they  ranked  with 
phiiosophers. 

'•^TovKuhJi^r  afarthing,^  Tbe  usual 
small  fee  which  the  poor  philospphera 
paid  for  bathing. 

447.  Let  ^ot  the  matron^  The  jfoet 
now  satirises  another  sort  of  learned 
ladies,  who  affect  to  be  skilled  in  logic 
and  grammar,  insomu^  that  they  are 
for  ever  finding  fault  with  every  littl« 
irregularity  of  speech  in  otliers. 

448.  Amethodofharatiguing.']  Genua 
dicendi,  a  particular  kind  of  argumen- 
tatiop,  I.  e,  the  art  of  logic. 

— TVitf,  4:c.]  Wind  her  aigument  into 
the  small  compass  of  an  eutliymeme.— 
Rotato — i  e.  artfully  turned. 

449.  The  short  enthymeme.'}  A  short 
kind  of  syllogism,  consisting  only  of 
two  propositions,  a  third  being  retidned 
in  the  mind;  o  3«,u«»,  whence  the 
name. 

449*  ^now  all  histor^']  Aim  or  pre- 
tend to  be  a  perfect  historian. 

450.  Some  Ihmgs  from  buoks.J  f  eL  X 
allow  her  to  have  some  taste  for  booka» 
and  to  know  a  lltUe  about  tliein. 

— AVf  understand  them,^  i.  e«  £nter 
too  deeply  into  them.  She  should  not 
understand  too  much. 

451.  The  art  of  PaUen^oiu}  H^  was  a 
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You  would  say,    that  so  many  basons,    so  many  bells  were 
struck  440 

Together.     Now  let  nobody  weary  trumpets,  or  brass  kettles^ 
She  alone  could  su^scour  the  labouring  moon. 
She,  a  wise  woman,  imposes  the  end  to  things  honest. 
Now  she  who  desires  to  seem  too  learned  and  eloquent, 
Oncht  to  bind  her  coats  up  to  the  middle  of  her  leg,  445 

And  slay  an  hog  for  Sylvanus,  and  wash  for  a  farthing. 

Let  not  the  matron,  that  joined  to  you  lies  by  you,  have 
A  method  of  haranguing,  nor  let  her  twist,  with  turned  discourse. 
The  short  enthymeme,  nor  let  her  know  all  histories:  449 

But  some  things  from  books,  and  not  understand  them*     1  hate 
Her  who  repeats,  and  turns  over,  the  art  of  Paleemon, 
The  law  and  manner  of  speaking  being  always  preserved, 
And,  an  antiquarian,  holds  fort\i  to  me  unknpwn  verses. 
And  corrects  the  words  of  her  clownish  friend 
Not  to  be  noticed  by  Qien.    Let  it  be  allowable  for  l\er  bus« 
band  to  have  made  a  solecism.  455 

There  is  nothing  a  womaii  does  not  allow  herself  in;  sh« 
thinks  nothing  base. 
When  she  has  placed  green  ^ms  round  her  neck,  and  whea 
She  has  commited  large  pearls  to  her  extended  ears : 
Nothing  is  mor^  intolerable  than  9,  rich  worpau. 


conceited    grammaiSiii,  who  said  tl^at 
learning  would  live  and  die  with  bim. 

452.  Th£  law  and  manner  of  itpeakin^p 
4-c.]  The  poet  means  to  say,  that  be 
l^tes  a  wofeian  who  is  always  conning 
and  turning OTerbergrammar-niies,  like 
a  pedant,  and  placing  her  words  exactly 
10  mood  and  tense. 

455,  Ah  antiguariau^  ^f.]  One  who  is 
studious  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
and  so  quoting  oid-lasbioned  ▼erses,  that 
pobody  knows  any  thing  of. 

454.  Mer  chwnsh  fnokd.}.  Opicus 
ngoifies  rude»  barbarous,  clowniali ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  called  Opid,  firem  ops, 
the  earth,  from  wtuch  they  were  said  to 
spring.     See  sat  iii.  L  207. 

This  learned  lady  Is  supposed  to  be  so 
prtdse,  aa  to  chastise  her  neighbours, 
if  they  did  not  converse  in  the  most ' 
elegant  modern  manner,  and  to  find 
fittilt  with  any  words  which,  looked  like 
such  aa  men  would  not 


ed  from  the  people  of  Solos  or  Sola,  m 
city  of  Ciiicia,  who  were  fismous  for  in- 
congruity of  speech  against  grammar. 

Let  her  not  miarrel  with  bar  husband 
|br  speaking  a  litt^  false  ^in. 

The  SoU  were  a  people  of  Attica, 
who  being  transplanted  to  Ciiicia,  lost 
the  purity  of  their  ancient  tongue,  and 
became  ridiculous  to  the  Athenians  for 
their    improprieties  therein.       Csax* 


455.  roAewflnMlfaM<;0cii«.]Soadl* 


457.  Placed  green  gemeJ}  Put  on  an 
emerald  necklJce. 

458.  CommUledt  jfc]  Has  put  esr* 
rings,  made  of  large  oblong  pearls,  in 
her  ears,  which  are  stretched  and  ex* 
tended  downwards  with  the  weight  of 
them.     See  Auisw.     Elenchus,  No.  2. 

459.  Nothing  is  more  intolerable^  jr.] 
The  poet  is  here  satirizing  the  pride,  in 
dress  an.d  behaviour,  of  wives  who  have 
brought  their  husbands  large  fortunes ; 
whidi,  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  they  having 
a  power  of  devising  away  by  will  to 
whom  they  pleased,  made  them  insuf- 
ferably insolent.    See  U  139j  40. 
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Interea  foeda  aspectu,  ridendaque  multo 
Pane  tumet  facies,  aut  pinguia  Poppaeana 
Kpirat,  et  hinc  miseri  viscantur  labra  mariti. 
Ad  mcschum  veniet  lot&  cute:  cjuando  yideci 
Vult  formosa  domi  ?  moechis  fohata  paranttir; 
His  emitur)  quicquid  graciles  hue  mittitis  Indi. 
Tandem  aperit  Taltum,  et  tectoria  prima  reponil : 
Incipit  agnosci,  atque  illo  lacte  fovetur, 
Propter  quod  secum  comites  edncit  asellas, 
Exul  Hyperboreum  01  dimiltaturad  axem. 
Sed  quce  mutatifl  inducitur,  atque  fovetur 
Tot  medicaminibus,  coctseque  siliginis  offiui 
Accipit,  et  madid® ;  ikcies  dicetur,  an  ulcus  f 
Est  opersB  prettum  penitns  c^noscere  toto 
Quid  &ctant,  agitentque  die.    SLnocte  maritus 
Aversus  jacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetse  tunicas^  tarde  venisse  Libumus 
Dicitur,  et  pcenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
Cogitur :  hic  firangtt  ferulas,  rubet  ille  flagelloi 


SA*T.  Tl. 
460 


405 


470 


475 


461.  SweUtwUhmMchptuU.}  AppMnrm 
htjoad  itt  natural  bigness,  l^  a  qjoantitj 
cf  paite  stuck  upon  It,  by  way  of  pre- 
aerring  or  improTing  her  eomplesioa. 
See  sat.  u.  1.  107. 

^FatPappaan.'i  PoppsM,  the  wife  of 
Vera,  uiTented  a  soit  of  pomatum  to 
preserve  bar  beauty,  which  inTention 
tMve  ber  namOi 

468.  Art  ^t»^  tf^eiher.J  On  kissing 
iier—K>wing  to  tbe  viscous  quality  cf  tho 
pomatum  with  which  she  bad  daubed  her 
face. 

469.  T6  urn  oMUrer^  {«•]  She  wiU 
w«h  ber  face  when  she  is  to  meet  her 
gallant 

464.  Btmdbvmeaihomt.l  When  will 
she  take  half  these  pains  to  appear 
handsome  in  tbe  eyes  of  ber  husband. 

— FetfimeM.1  FoUatum  was  a  precioua 
mntment  made  of  spikenank  Comp. 
Mark  xiv.  8.  John  xiL  5.  Called  in  Gr. 
fm^h  * }  nardus.  Let  Hie  using  of  this 
ointment  was  very  ezpensite. 

465.  The  slender  Indians.]  Thin  and^ 
lean,  from  the  continual  waste  of  their 
bodiesbyUie  heat  of  die  climate.  From 
India  were  imported  various  sweet  es- 
sences and  perfumes,  as  well  as  the  nerd 
vrbich  the  ladies  made  use  of.  See 
Esther  IL  IS. 

466.  She  opens  her  amntemmce,  ^c] 


Takes  off  the  paste,  (see  L  461.  note,} 
and  washes  off  the  other  materials,  only 
smoothing  her  skin.wiUi  asses*  miUL. 
^fferjbrtt  coverings.}  The  plaster  or 


467.  Shekels  to  he  hMm.}Tolotk 
like  herself. 

— y&A  that  mtMr,  4^]  The  poel  aU 
Indes  here  to  PoppsM,  the  wife  of  Nero» 
above  mentioned,  (1.  461.)  who,  when 
she  was  banished  Drom  Rraie,  had  fifty 
she-asses  along  wiUi  her,  for  Uicir  milk 
to  wash  in,  and  to  mix  pp  her  pasto 
with. 

469.  Hypefboreon  acitl  The  northern 
pole,  (from  u%M^t  sttprs,  and  /3*(M(,  die 
north,)  because  fiom  thence  the  north 
wind  was  supposed  to  come. 

470—1.  Changed  medkaments'}  Such 
a  variety  of  cosmetics,  or  medidnes  lor 
the  compleiion,  which  sure  ibr  ever 
changing  with  the  fiuhions  or  humours 
of  the  ladies. 

47t.  Baked  and  wet  Jlour.]  iSiligtnis. 
Sfligo  signifies  s  kind  of  grain,  the  flour 
of  which  is  whiter  than  Uiat  of  wheat; 
this  thsy  made  a  kind  of  poultioe  or 
paste  of,  by  wetting  it  wiUi  asses*  nulk. 
and  then  applying  it  like  a  moist  cake 
to  the  fisce.  CH^denotes  a  pudding,  or 
such  Hkn,  or  pasta  made  with  pulses 
*A1m>  a  cake,  or  any  like  oompoaiUoii. 
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Meanwhile,  filthy  to  behold,  and  to  be  laugh'd  at,  her  face  460 
Swells  with  much  paste,  or  breathes  fiit  Poppeean, 
And  hence  the  lips  of  her  miserable  husband  are  glued  together. 
To  an  adulterer,  she  will  come  with  a  wash'd  skiti :  when  is  she 
Willing  to  seem  handsome  at  home?  perfumes  are  prepared 

for  her 
Gallants:  for  these  is  bought  whateyer  the  slender  Indians 

send  hither.  465 

At  length  she  opens  her  countenance,  and  lays  by  her  first 

coverings : 
She  begins  to  be  known,  and  is  cherish'd  with  that  milk, 
On  account  of  which  she  leads  forth  with  her  she^assea  her 

attendants, 
If  an  exile  she  be  sent  to  the  Hyperborean  axis. 
But  that  which  is  coyer'd  over^  and  cherish'd  with  so  manT 

changed  470 

Medicaments,  and  receives  cakes  of  baked  and  wet  flour. 
Shall  it  be  called  a  face,  or  an  ulcer  ? 

It  is  worth  while,  to  know  exactly,  for  a  whole 
Day,  what  they  do,  and  bow  they  employ  themselves.    If  at 

night 
The  husband  hath  lain  turned  away,  the  liousekeeper  is  un- 
done, the  tire* women  475 
Strip,  the  libuman  is  said  to  have  come  late. 
Ana  to  be  punished  for  another *s  sleep 
Is  compellM :  one  breaks  ferules,  anotner  reddens  with  the  whip^ 

47S.  A  Jace^  or  an  nibsr.]  Became         476.    Ar^]    PoDunt  tUDicw— pitl 

ttM  look  of  it,  wbeu  tfaeM  cakes  or  pouU  down  thor  clotbei  from  tbeii  backs  to  bo 

tioca  are  upon  it,  is  so  like  that  of  a  flogged. 

aore,  whicb  H  treated  with  poulticee  9i        ^TU  tikmman,  j-c.l    One  of  her 

bread  and  milk,  in  order  to  assuage  and  slaves,  who  carried  'her  litter,      lliesa 

deanea  it,  that  It  muf  as  well  be  taken  chairmen,  as  we  should  call  them,  were. . 

tor  the  one  as  the  other.  usually  from   Libmmia,  and  were  r^ 

475.  Turned  away,^  Turns  his  back  markably  tall  and  stout.      See  sat.  iii. 

towards  her,  and  goes  to  sleep.     See  be-  L  S40.     The  lady,  in  her  rage  does  not 

low,  L  477.  spare  her  own  chairmen ;  these  she  tasee 

— Tike  Jbi«id^eeper.]Ltbraria,  a  weigher  with    coming  after  dieir    time^    and 

of  wool  or  flax,  (from  libra,  a  .balance, }  punishes, 

a  aort  of  honsekeeper,  whose  office  it  was        477.  For  another*tt  tieeju}  Because  her 

lo  weigh  out  and  deli?er  the  tasks  of  husband  turned  his  back  to  her,  and  fell 

wool  to  the  other  servants  for  spinning,  asleep.   See  abo?e,  I  475. 

r-/<  umhne.'}  Ruined,  turned  out  of        478.  FertUes.  |  Rods,  sticks,  or  ferulea 

^^on,  after  being  cruelly  lashed.  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  wherewith 

"^The  tire~viomen.2   Cosmetsi,  flrom  children  and  slaves  were  corrected.  One 

Gr.  jiovfuut^  to  adorn,  were  persons  who  poo""  fellow  has  one  of  these  broken  ofer 

helped  to  dress  their  mistresses,  and  who  ^^  shoulders. 

had  the  can  of  their  ornaments,  clothes,        — »««mj  wth  the  loAyl  Is  wt^Hped 

&c.  something  like  our  falets  de  chaou  ^  ^^  b*<^  <*  bloody. 
Iirot  or  la4/*s  women,                          * 
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Hie  scnticd  :  sunt  quae  totoribus  annua  praestant. 
Verberat,  atque  obiter  faciem  Hnit ;  audit  arnicas^ 
Aut  latum  pictee  vestls  considemt  aurum  ; 
Et  csedens  longi  relegit  transacta  diumi. 
Et  caedil  donee  lassis  caxlentibus,  '^  Exi/' 
(Intonet  horrendnm,)  "jam  cognition^  peractS.'* 
Pra^fectura  domAs  Sicula  non  mitior  aula : 
Nam  si  constituit,  solitoque  decentius  optat 
Ornari ;  et  prof)erat,  jamque  expectatuf  in  hortis, 
Aut  apud  Isiacse  potius  saeraria  lenae; 
Componit  erinem  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 
Nuda  humeros  Psecas  infelix,  nudisque  mamillis 
Altior  hie  quare  eineinnus  ?  taurea  punit 
Continuo  flexi  erimen,  iaeinusque  capilli. 
Quid  Pseeas  admisit  ?  qusenam  est  hie  culpa  puellse^ 
Si  tibi  displieuit  nasus  tuus?  Altera  Iffivum 
Extendit,  pectitque  comas,  et  volrit  in  orbem. 
Est  in  consilio  matrona,  admotaque  lania 


480 


485 


490 


495 


479.  The  thong,']  Seutica,  a  terrible 
iiutrument  of  punishment,  made  of  lea* 
them  thongs,  though  not  (according  to 
Hoa.  Sat.  lib.  i.  aat.  Sii^  119  )  10  severe 
as  the  flageUiim.  Horace  also  mention* 
the  ferula  (1.  IflO.)  as  the  mildet^of  the 
three. 

'^Tarmentort.2  Hire  people  by  the 
jear,  who,  like  executioners,  put  in  ex- 
ecution the  cruel  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers.   . 

480.  ffe  beats,  4[Cn']  One  of  these  tor- 
mentors,  hired  for  this  purpose,  lashes 
the  poor  slaves,  while  madam  is  em- 
ployed in  her  usual  course  of  adorning 
her  pn^on,  or  conversing  with  company, 
ox  looking  at  some  fine  clothes. 

482.  Jtnd  at  he  beats,  j-c]  The  fellow 
still  lays  on,  while  the,  very  unconcern- 
edly, looks  over  the  famiTy  accounts. 

483.  He  beats,  jc]  Still  the  beating 
goes  forward,  till  the  beaters <  ar^  ^uite 
tired. 

— '*  Go,*'  ic.2  Then  she  turns  the 
poor  sufferers  out  of  doors,  in  the  most 
haughty  manner.  "  Be  gone,  now,*' 
says  she,  *'  tlie  examination  is  over ;  aU 
«'  accounts  are  now  settled  between  us." 
Cognitio  signifies  the  examination  of 
things,  in  order  to  a  discovery,  as  ac- 
counts, and  the  like. 

Cognitio  aUo  signifies  trial,  or  hear- 
ing of  a  eause  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  in  this  sense,  then  she  may  be 


supposed  to  say,  in  a  taunting  manner, 
«•  Be  gone,  you  have  had  your  trial ;  the 
*'  causa  is  over.** 

485.  Than  a  Sicilian  court.^  Where 
the  most  cruel  tyrants  presided ;  such  as 
Fbalaris,  Dbnysius,  &c.  See  Hoa.  lib. 
i.  episC  ii.  1.  58,  9. 

4S6.  jin  assignation.}  Conitituit— has 
appointed — i.  e.  to  meet  a  gallaut.  See 
sat.  iii.  18.  and  note. 

487.  In  the  gardens]  Of  LucuUus — a 
famous  place  for  pleasant  walks,  and 
where  assignations  were  made. 

488.  At  the  temple,}  Saeraria— -places 
where  things  sacred  to  the  goddess  were 
kept,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
Egypt  to  Rome. 

•— TAe  baufd  Tsis.}  Or  the  Isiacjin 
bawd ;  for  her  temple  was  the  scene  of 
all  manner  of  lewdness,  and  attended 
constantly  by  pimps,  bawds,  and  the 
like.     See  sat  ix.  1.  28. 

489.  Vnhappy  Psectts.}  Juvenal  gives 
to  the  waiting-maid  the  name  of  one  of 
chaste  Diana's  nymphs,  who  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  goddess,  and  as- 
sisted at  her  toilet  in  Uie  grotto  of  the 
vale  Gargaphie.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iii.  I. 
155 — 172.  This  is  very  humorous,  if 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  lady 
spoken  of,  who  is  attended  at  her  toilet 
by  her  filles  dc  chambrcs,  who  have  each, 
like  Diana's  nymphs,  a  several  ofSce  in 
■donuDg  her  pfisoui  while  all  Aesa 
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Another  with  the  thong :    there  are  some  who  pay  tormentors 

by  the  year. 
He  beats,  and  she,  by  the  bye,  daubs  her  face ;  Ibtens  to  her 

friends,  480 

Or  contemplates  the  broad  gold  of  an  embroider'd  garment : 
And  as  he  beats,  she  reiids  over   the  transactions  of  a  long 

journal : 
And  still  he  beats,  till  the  beaters  being  tir'd— ^^  Go," 
(She  horridly  thunders  out,)  "now  the  examination  is  finished.'* 
The  government  of  the  house  is  not  milder  than  a  Sicilian 

court :  485 

For  if  she  has  made  an  assignation,  and  wishes  more  becomingly 

than  usual 
To  be  dressed,  and  is  in  a  hurry,  and  now  waited  for  in  the  , 

gardens, 
Or  rather  at  the  temple  of  the  bawd  I  sis. 
Unhappy  Psecas  arranges  her  hair,  herself  with  torn  locks. 
Naked  to  the  shoulders,  and  with  naked  breasts. —         «      499 
"Why  is   this  curl  higher?" — ^The  bull's    hide   immediately 

punishes 
The  crime  and  fault  of  a  curled  lock. 

What  has  Psecas  committed  ?  what  is  here  the  fiiult  of  the  girl^ 
If  your  nose  has  displeased  you  ?  Another  extends 
The  left  side,  and  combs  the  locks,  and  rolls  them  into  a  circle.       v 
A  matron  is  in  council,  and  who,  put  to  the  wool,  496 

puns,  to  make  herself  look  more  hand*  492.   The  crime,  ^e.'}   The  poet  hu- 

tome  than  usual^  were  because  she  was  mourously   satirizes  the  monstrous  ab* 

going  to  meet  a  gallant     The  sad  con-  surdity  of  punishing  servants  serereljr 

dition  of  poor  Psecas  bespeaks  the  vio-  for  such  trifles  as  setting  a  curl- either  too 

lence  which  she  suffered,  from  her  cruel  high  or  too  low,  as  if  it  were  a  serious 

Biifittress,    on   erery   the   least  offence,  crime — a  foul   deed    (facinos)    worth/ 

Howerer,  this  circumstance  of  her  torn  stripes. 

and  dl&hevelled  locks  seems  a  farther  hu-  494.  Ifyovr  nbse,  ^c]  If  yon  happen 
mourous  parody  of  flie  account  which  to  liave  a  deformity  in  your  features- 
Ovid  gives  of  one  of  Diana*s  nymphs,  for  instance,  a  long  and  ugly  nose — ia 
who  dressed  the  goddesses  hair.  the  poiir  girl,,  who  waits  on  you,  to 
Doctior  illis          '  blame  for  this?    are  you  to  vent  your 

Itmems  Crocale,  sparsosper  eoOa  capiUon  displeasure  upon  her  ? 

O^igU  in  nodum,  quamvls  erai  ipsa  495.  The  left  ttde."]    Another  maid* 

iolutia,       Ov.  ubi  supr.  1.1G8 — 70.  servant  dresses  a  different  side  of  the 

491.  "  Why  w  this  curl  higher F**"}  i.e.  lady's  head,  combs  out  tiie  locks,  and 

Than  it  ought  to  be,  says  the  lady,  pee-  turns  them  into  rings.      Eztendit  ex- 

viahly,  to  poor  Psecas.  presses  the  action  of  drawing  or  stretch- 

— The  bulCt  hide.']  Taurea^a  leather  ing  c^t  the  hair  with  one  hand,  while 

whip  made  of  a  bull's  hide,  with  the  the  ot]ier  pjsses  the  comb  along  it. 

tftrokes  of  which,  on  her  bare  shoulders.  ■    496,  A  matron,  ^-c]  She  then  calls  a 

(Coinp.l.  490.)  poor  P^cas  must  atone  council  upon  tlie  subject  of  her  dress— 

tor  her  mistake  about  the  hei^t  of  tlie  itrst,  an  old  woman,  who  has  been  srt  to 

oirL             "  the  wool,  (i  e.  to  spin,)  being  too  old  fo|- 

vot.  I.  8  E 
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Emeriti  qnse  ces^t  acu  :  sententia  prima 

Ilujiis  erit;  post  banc  aetaie^  atque  arleminores 

Censebunt :  tanquam  femte  discrimen  agattir 

Aut  animte  :  tami  est  quaerendi  cura  decoris.  500 

Tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  eompagibus  altum 

^dificat  caput,  Androniachen  a  fronts  videbis ; 

Post  minor  est :  aliam  credas.     Cedo,  si  breve  parvi 

Sortita  est  lateris  spatium,  breviorqiie  videlur 

Virgine  Pygmted,  nuiris  acUuta  cothurnis^  505 

Et  levis  erecti  consurgit  ad  oscula  plants  ? 

Nulla  viri  cura  interea,  nee  mentio  fiet 
bamnorum :  vivit  tanquam  vicina  mariti : 
Hoc  solo  propior,  quod  amicos  conjugis  odit, 
Et  servos.     Gravis  est  ratiombus.     Ecce  furentis  510 

ISellonx,  matrisque  Deiim  chorus  intraty  et  ing«n» 
Semivir,  obscceno  facies  reverenda  minori, 
Mollia  qui  ruplS  secuit  gsnitalia  testa  : 
^ampridem  eui  rauca  coliors,  cui  tympana  ceduni 
Plebeia,  et  Plirygii  vestitur  bucca  tiari :  515 


fier  former  occupation  of  handling  deil^ 
tcaroasly  tbe  crisping-piD,  and  of  dressing 
her  mistrew's  hair;  fiie,  as  the  most  «Zr 
perienced,  is  Co  give  her  opinion  first — 
then  the  younger  maids,  according  to 
their  age  and  experience.  Emerita  here 
is  metaphorical ;  it  u  the  term  used  for 
soldiersi  who  are  discharged  from  the 
service  ;  such  were  ca(led  miUtea  eme- 
riti. 

500.  Qfp*  great  importance,  fcJ}  One 
would  think  that  her  reputation,  or  even 
her  life  itself,  was  at  tftsike,  so  anxious  ia 
■be  of  appearing  beautiful. 

50 1 .  She  jfreue*,  jc.]  She  crowds  such 
a  quan^ty  of  rows  and  stories  of  curls 
upon  her  towering  head. 

502.  Andromache,}  Wife  of  Hector, 
who  la  described  by  Orid  aa  very  larg9 
and  tall.  , 

Omnibui  Andromache  vUa  est  tpatiosioM 


Unui^  qui  modicam  diceret,  Ifector  erai: 
DeArt  ii. 

503.  Another."}  There  is  so  much  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  her  stature, 
when  viewed  iti  fVont,  and  when  viewed 
behind,  that  you  would  not  imagine  her 
to  be  the  Same  woman;  you  would^take 
ber  for  another. 

'^Excuse  her,}  Cedo-da— vcniam  un- 
derstood—-9.  d.  To  be  sure  one  should 


in  some  measivre  excuse  her.  if  she  bap*- 
pen  to  be  a  little  woman,  shon-waastedt 
and,  when  she  has  not  high  shoes  00, 
seemiiig,  in  point  of  suture,  shortrr 
than  a  pigmy,  insomuch  that  she  is 
forced  to  spring  up  on  tip>toe  for  a  kiss; 
I  say,  if  such  be  the  case,  one  ought  to 
^xeuw  her  dressing  her  bead  so  bigfa^ 
IB  order  to  mske  the  most  of  her  person. 
Thus  he  ridicules  little  women  who 
meant  to  disguise  their  stature,  either  by 
wearing  high -heeled  shoes,  or  by  curling 
their  hair,  and  setling  it  up  as  high  aa 
they  could. 

Cothurnus  signi^  a  sort  of  bifskin^ 
worn  by  actors  in  tcagedies.  with  a  high 
heel  on  it,  that  they  might  seem  the 
lailer. 

505.  ^igmeai^2  See  ^.  xiii.  1.  168. 
tad  nota. 

507 — 8.  No  mention — of  damages.} 
Never  takes  any  notice  of  the  expenaes 
she  is  putting  her  husband  to,  and  the 
damage  she  is  doing  to  his  affiurs  by  her 
extravagance,  and  to  his  comfort  and 
repuutaon,  by  her  conduct. 

508.  As  the  neighbour,  j-c  ]  la  upon 
no  other  footing  with  ber  husband, 
than  if  he  were  an  or4inary  acquaint- 
ance. 

509.  In  lhi$  onltf  nearer,  ^c}  The 
only  difo«nce  sha  makes  betweoa  he» 
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Ceases  rrom  the  d'rscharged  crisping-pin  :  her  opinion 
Shall  be  first;  after  her,  thoi^e  who  are  inferior  in  age  and  art 
Shall  judge;  as  if  the  hazard  of  her  reputation,  or  of  her  life, 
Were  in  question ;    of  so  gfl^t  imporianoe  is  the  concern  of 

getting  beauty.  ,  500 

She  presses  with  so  many  rows,  and  still  builds  with  so  many 

joinings,  . 

Her  high  head,  that  you  will  see  Andromache  in  front: 
Behind  she  is  less:    you*d  believe  her  another.     £xcuse  her  if 
She  be  allotted  a  short  space  of  small  waist,  and  seem  shorter 
Than  a  Pygmean  virgin,  help'd  by  no  high-soled  shoes,        605 
And  arises  to  kisses  light  witli  an  erect  foot. 
In  the  mean  while  no  concern  for  her  husband,  no  mention 
made 
Of  damages  t  slie  lives  as  the  neighbour  of  her  husband : 
In  this  only  nearer,  that  she  hates  the  friends  of  her  husband, 
And  his  servants ;  she  is  grievous  to  his  affairs. 

-. —  Behold  of  mad    510 

Bellona,  and  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  chorus  enters,  and  a 

great 
Half-man,  a  reverend  face  with  little  manhood, 
Who  has  cut  his  tender  genitals  with  a  broken  shell : 
To  whom,  now  long,  an  hoarse  troop — to  whom  the  plebeian 

tabours 
Yield,  and  his  cheek  is  clothed  wiih  a  Phrygian  turban :      515 


littsbwid  and  an  ordinary  neighbour  is,  priests  mske  tfatiir  appearance,  led  oa 

•hat  she  hates  his  friends,  detests   bis  by  their  chief. 

•ervants,  and  ruins  his  fortune.    Gravis  512.  Hajf-man.'}  SemiTir— an  eunuch j 

rationibus  may  mean,  grietous  in  her  the  priests  of  Cyhele   were  such,  and 

expenses.  were  therefore  called  semiviri. 

510   J9WkoM.]  The  ppet  now  ridicules  518.  A  broken  shell,]  Which  he  made 

the  superstition  of  ^omen,  and  the  kna-  iis^  of  by  way  of  a  knife 

Ter^  of  their  priests;    and  introduces  a  514.  An  hoarae  troop.'}    An  assembly 

procession   of  the  priests  of   BeUona,  of   attending  priests,  who  bad  bawled 

aad  of  Cybele.'  themsetyes  hoarse  with  the  noises  they 

51 1.  Bellona*}    The  sister  of  Mara—  made, 

ahe  had  a  temple  at  Rome     Her  priests  *-^  plebeian  tabortJ]    The  tabors, 

were  called   Bellonarii ;    they  cut  their  or  drums,  which  were  beat  by  the  infe- 

arms  and  legs  with  swords,    and   ran  rior  plebeian    priests— here,  by  meto- 

about  as  if  may  were  mad,  for  which  nymy,  the  priests  who  played  on  them  i 


perhaps,    the   peoiple    thought  all  these  bowed  to  him,  and  submitted  to 

them  inspired.      Thm  the  priesu   of  his  authority. 

Baal,  1  Kings  xriii.  28.  515.  tV^h  a  Phrygian  turban.']  Which 

— *3*A£.  mdther  of  the  god*,}   Cybele,  covered  the  head,   and  tied  under  tiie 

whose    priesu  were    the    Corybantes;  chin:  part  of  the  htgh-priest*8  dress,  and 

they  also  danced  about  the  streets  with  called   Phrygian,  because  first  brought 

^bvms,  tabora,  and  the  like,  la  a  wild  from  Phrygia,  one  of  the  countries  in 

and  frantic  manner.  which  Cybel^  was  4nt  worshipped. 


— ^  chontt  ent€r$,]  A  pack  of  these 
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Grande  sonatf  metuiquejubet  SeptembriS)  etaustri 
Adventum,  nisi  se  centum  lustraverit  ovis, 
,  Et  xerampelinas  veteres  donaverit  ipsi ; 
Ut  quicquid  subiti  et  magni  discriminis  instate 
In  tunicas  eat,  et  totum  sem^I  expiet  annum.  5?0 

Hybernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 
..  Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur,  et  ipsis 
Voriicibus  timidum  caput  abluet:  inde  Superb! 
.Totum  regis  agrum,  nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis 
£repet  genibus./  Si  Candida  jusserit  lo,  525 

Ibit  ad  ^gypti  finem,  calidSque  petitas 
A  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aede 
Isidis,  antique  qus  proximasurgit  ovili. 
Credit  enim  ipsius  dominse  se  voce  moneri. 
En  aniroam  et  mentem,  cum  qud  Dt  nocte  loquantur !  530 

Ergo  hie  prtecipuum,  summumque  meretur  honoi'em 
Qui  grege  linigero  circumdatns,  et  grege  caho 
Plangentis  populi,  currit  derisor  Anubis. 


516*  Loudly  he  iounds forth,)  Gnh6e 
sonat  may  not  only  mwn  UuU  be  bawled 
with  a  loud  voice,  (Comp.  L  484.  into- 
net  horrendum,)  but  it  may  also  be 
meant  to  expree^  the  self  importance  of 
his  manner,  being  about  to  utter  a  sort 
of  prophetic  warning  in  fanatical  and 
bombast  verses. 

— The  coming  of  September^  jr.]  At 
which  time  of  year  the  blasts  of  the 
aouth  wind  were  supposed  to  generate 
fevers,  and  other  dangerous  diseases. 
Comp.  sat.  iv,  1.59. 

5\T,Shepwnfyh€r9eif,^c.'\%fifSiwn^ 
used  in  expiations,  lustrations,  &c.  and 
particularly  in  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis. 
They  were  given  to  the  high-priest,  who^ 
it  may  be  supposed,  took  care  to  bestow 
fliem  chiefly  upon  himself,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  otfer  them  to  the  goddess. 

518.  Oid  murrey^oiour*d  gartnenit^'} 
Xerampelinua-a-um,  adj.  (6r.$i}^«^«-f- 
>iysf,  from  In^sf ,  dry,  and  tfjto«-iA«^,  a 
vine,)  somewhat  ruddy,  like  vine  leaves 
in  autumn.  These  garments  were  worn 
by  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Isis,  and 
were  presented  to  them  by  superstitious 
and  foolish  women^  out  of  devotion, 
being  made  to  believe  that  all  theit  sins 
were  transferred  from  the  votary  to  the 
vestments,  and  thus  taken  away,  so  as  to 
aecure  the  party  from  the  punishment  of 
them  for  a  whole  year  together  |  inso- 


mucii  that  they  should  avoid  impending 
dangers  and  judgments  during  that 
time.  By  veteres  we  may  understand 
that  this  ctistom  was  very  ancient.  Some 
read  vestes. 

521.  She  wSU  descend,  jfc.]  At  the 
bidding  of  the  priest,  these  women  wiU 
even  plunge  into  the  river  Tiber  in  the 
veiy  depth  of  winter,  when  the  ice  must 
be  broken  for  them 

522.  TheeaHtf  Tiber.]  ue.  The  Tiber 
early  in  a  cold  mornltig.  They  thought 
that  tiie  water  of  the  Tiber  could  wasJi 
away  their  sins. 

523.  fFhirlpools.'i  Her  superstition 
subdued  all  her  fears,  so  that  she  would 
venture  into  the  most  dangerous  parts  ef 
the  river  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest. 
See  Pxaszos,  sat.  ii.  1. 15, 16. 

524.  Field  of  tfte  proud  king.'}  i  e.  Tha 
Campus  Martius,  wluch  once  belonged 
to  Tarquin  the  Fft)ud;  when  he  was 
driven  out,  it  was  given  to  the  people^ 
and  consecrated  to  Mars. 

525.  Site  wUi  crawl  over,  jc]  If  the 
priest  impose  this  penance  on  her,  per- 
suading her  it  is  the  command  of  the 
goddess  lo,  (the  same  as  Isis,)  fihe  will 
go  nsked  on  her  bare  knees  all  over  the 
Campus  Martius,  till  the  blood  coums^ 
and  trembling  with  cold. 

'^White  lo  ]  lo  was  the  daughter  of 
the  river  loachus^  and  changed  by  Jopi- 
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Loudly    he  sounds    forth-^and   commands    the    coming   of 

September,  and  of  the 
South- windy  to  be  dreaded,  unless  she  purify  herself  with  an 

hundred  eggs, 
And  give  to  him  old  murrey-colourM  garments : 
That  whatever  of  sudden  an*l  great  danger  impends. 
May  go  into  the  clothes,  and  may  expiate  the  whole  year  at 

once.  620 

She  will  desceild  (the  ice  being  broken)  into  \he  winiVy  river, 
Thi-ee  times  be  dippM  in  the  early  Tiber,  and  in  the  very 
Whirlpools  wash  her  fearful  head  :  then,  the  whole 
Field  of  the  proud  king,  naked  and  ti^mbling,  witii  bloody 
Knees  she 'will  crawl  over  — If  the  white  lo  should  command, 
She  will  go  to  the  end  of  Egypt,  arid  will  bring  waters  fetch'd 
From  warm  Meroe,  that  she  may  sprinkle  them  in  the  temple 
Of  I  sis,  which  rises  neict  ^o  the  old  sheepfold. 
For  she  thinks  herself  admonisliM  by  the  voice  of  the  mistress 

herself. 
Lo !  the  soul  and  mind,    with  which  the  gods  can  speak  by 

night !  530 

•Therefore  he  gains  the  chief  and  highest  honour, 
Who  (surrounded  with  a  linen-bearing  flock,  and  a  bald  trib% 
Of  lamenting  people)  runs  the  derider  of  Anubis. 


ter  into  m  white  cow ;  she  afbt^ards  r^ 
cohered  her  shape,  married  Osiris,  and 
became  Uie  goddess  of  Egypt,  under  the 
name  of  Itis,  she  had  priests^  and.  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  she  was  wor. 
shipped  after  the  Egyptian  manner.  See 
1.  48S. 

526.  The  end,  4^2  '^^  utmost  bor- 
ders. 

527.  From  warm  Meroe.'}  The  Nife 
flows  round  many  large  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Meroe;,  and 
has  here  the  epithet  warm,  from  its  being 
nearest  the  torrid  zone. 

'^SpHnUe  them,  jfc]  By  way  of  lu». 
trstiona. 

598.  Nexi  to  the  old  theeifold*]  The 
temple  of  Isis  stood  near  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  the  Tarquins, 
in  their  days,  had  numbers  of  sheep, 
and  which,  from  thence,  was  called  tlie 
theepfold. 

5X9.  Of  the  mittress  henetf]  i  e.  Of 
the  goddess  herself.  Such  a  power  had 
these  priests  orer  the  minds  of  these 
weak  women,  that  they  could  ~  make 
tfaoa  beliere  and  do  what  the/  pleased, ' 


550.  Lo  /  the  tout,  ^c']  This  apos* 
trophe  of  the  poet  carries  a  strong 
ironical  reflection  on  these  cunning  and- 
iroposing  priests.  As  If  he  had  said-^ 
'*  Behold  what  these  fellbws  are,  with 
'<  whom  the  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
nightly  intercourse  !**  '  Lactantius  says, 
Anima,  qua  vivlmus;  mens,  qua  cogita- 
miis. 

531.  Therefore^  4*c-]  Because  these 
deluded  women  afe  persuaded  that  this 
priest  has  a  real  intercourse  with  hearen, 
and  that  all  he  enjoins  tliem  comes  from 
thence ;  therefore,  &c. 

532.  A  linen-bearing  Jlock. 2  A  com- 
pany of  inferior  priests,  having  on  linen 
vestments. 

— ^  bald  tribe,  <^c]  They  shaved 
tlieir  heads,  and  went  howling  up  and 
down  the  streets,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  did  the  same  at  ccrtaili 
periods  In  search  of  Osiris. 

533.  Runs.}  Up  and  down  in  a  frantih 
manner. 

"-The  derider  of  Jnttbu  }  At  these 
fooleries  the  high  priest  carried  an  image 
of  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris,  whom  th^ 
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lUe  petit  veniam^  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor 

Concubitu,  eacris  observandisque  diebus ;  535 

Magnaque  debetur  violate  poena  cadurco : 

Et  movisse  caput  viBa  est  argentea  serpens. 

lUius  lachrymse,  meditataque  murttiura  pnestant^ 

Ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat,  ansere  magno 

Scilicet,  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris.  510 

Cum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino,  foenoque  relicto^ 

Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem, 

Interpres  legum  Solvpiarum,  et  magna  eacerdos 

Arboris,  ac  summi  nda  intemuncia  cceli ; 

Impletet  ilk  manum,  sed  parcius  :  are  minuto,  545 

Qualiacunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 

Spondet  amatorem  tenerum,  vel  divitis  orbi 

Testamentum  iilgens,  calidse  pulmone  columbffi 

TractatOy  Armenius,  ^el  Commagenus  aruspex ; 

Fectora  pullorum  rimatur,  et  exta  cate]li,  550 

Interdum  et  pueri :  faciet  quod  deferatipse^ 


wonhipped  tmder  the  lorm  of  a  dog» 
tb«  priMt  aU  Uit  while  laughing  (in  hie 
•leeve,  as  we  aay)  at  such  a  deity,  and 
jeering  at  the  folly  of  the  people,  who 
could  join  in  luch  a  aenteleas  boii- 
nen. 

The  worship  of  Itis,  Osirii,  and  AnH- 
bis,  came  from  Egypt. 

534,  He  teekt  pardon,  jr.]  Here  the 
poet  represents  the  priest  m  imploring 
pardon  for  a  wife  who  had  U6ed  the 
marriage-bed  on  some  forbidden  days* 
By  which  he  still  u  lashing  the  priesti 
iTor  their  imposition,  and  the  people  for 
their  credulity. 

536'  For  a  wdaied  eoiferieiJ]  u  »  For 
the  bed  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
ifiled. 

53T.  t%e  tUver  terpeni,  jt:.]  In  die 
temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris  there  was  an 
image  with  three  heads,  the  middlemost 
like  a  lion,  the  right  side  like  a  dog,  the 
left  a  wolf;  about  all  which  a  silver  ser- 
pent, t,e  made  of  silver,  seemed  to  wrap 
itself,  bringing  its  head  under  the  right 
hand  of  the  god.  Hie  nodding  of  the 
serpent  (which  by  some  spring  or  other 
device  it  was  probably  made  to  do) 
denoted  that  the  priest  had  his  request 
■granted. 

358.  Hii  teart,  jr.  prtvaU."}  Hiis  kind- 
ness of  Che  god,  and  compliance  with  the 
Yequcst  made  him,  were  wholly  ascribed 


to  the  piwaUnoe  of  the  priest's  teafs 
and  prayers 

539--40.  J$y  a  gnat  goom,  {>&  earm 
rt^ed,}  The  priest  took  good  care  of 
himself  all  thbvrhile,  by  receiving  from 
the  hands  of  the  devotee  a  good  fat 
goose  and  a  tfafce^  bj  virtue  of  which  he 
pretended  that  Osiris  was  brought  over 
to  compliance ;  but  these,  no  douht,  the 
priest  applied  to  his  own  use.  Popanum 
signifies  a  broed,  round,  thin  cake» 
wliich  they  ofered  in  old  times  to  the 
gpdc 

541.  HHkm  he  hat  gwen  place.'}  Whw 
this  knavish  priest  is  done  with.  The 
poet,  still  deriding  tlie  superstition  of 
the  women,  now  intrtiduces  a  Jewish 
woman  as  a  fortuneteller. 

•^Her  batkei  and  hay.]  TUs  Jewess  is 
supposed  to  come  out  of  the  wood,  near 
the  gate  of  Capena,  into  the  city,  to  tell 
fortunes,  therefore  won*t  appear  as  a 
common  Jew-beggar;  and  she  whispers 
secretly  in  the  lady*s  ear,  not  choosing  to 
be  overheard  and  detected,  the  emperor 
having  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome. 
See  sat.  iii.  1. 14,  note. 

542.  7Ve«i6/mg  ]  For  fear  of  a  refusal, 
or  perhaps  sliiVcring  with  told,  or  trem* 
bling  with  old  age,  or  for  fear  of  being 
overheard  and  charged  with  contempt 
of  the  gods  of  AoQie,  or  of  the  emperor'a 
order. 
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He  seeks  pardon,  as  often  as  the  Vife  does  not  abstain 

From  her  husband,  on  sacred  and  observable  days  536 

And  a  great  punishment  is  due  for  a  violated  coverlet : 

And  the  silver  serbent  seemed  to  have  moved  its  head, 

His  tears  and  meditated  murmurs  prevail, 

That  Osiris  will  not  refuse  pardon,  by  a  great  goose, 

That  is  to  say,  and  a  thin  cake,  corrupted.  540 

When  he  has  given  place,  her  basket  and  hay  being  left, 

A  trembling  Jewess  begs  into  the  secret  ear, 

Interpreless  of  the  laws  of  Solyma,  hish  priestess 

Of  a  tree,  and  a  faithful  messenger  of  nign  heaven. 

And  she  fills  her  hand,  but  very  sparingly  2  for  a  small  piece 

of  moneir,  545 

The  Jews  sell  whatever  dreams  you  may  choose. 
DUi  an  Armenian  or  Commagenian  soothsayer  promises 
A  tender  love,  or  a  large  will  of  a  childless  rich  man. 
Having  handled  the  lungs  of  a  warm  dove :  549 

He  searches  the  breasts  of  chickens,  and  the  boweU  of  a  whelp. 
And  sometimes  of  a  child :  he  will  do  what  he  himself  would 

betray. 


54S.  3eg$9  4rc-]  Aflks  •omeching  to 
fdl  the  ladj's  fortune,  whitpering  into 
her  ear  with  a  low  voice. 

545.  Lam  of  Sofyma.}  The  Jewish 
law.  The  Latins  called  Jerusalem,  So* 
lyma,  arum,  its  name  having  been  So]j« 

'Ijma  at  firsu 

543 — 4.  ffigh  prietUu  rf  a  tree,]  Thu 
is  spoken  in  contempt  of  the  Jews,  who 
lived  in  woods,  ^rests,  &c.  an4  there- 
fore the  poet  prolwbly  hints,  in  a  ludi- 
crdtts  manner,  at  the  priestesses  of  the 
temple  in  the  wood  of  Dodooa,  who 
pretended  to  ask  and  receive  answers 
from  oak*trees. 

.  544.  A  meiienger,']  Intemuntius  is 
properly  a  messenger  between  parties — 
a  go-between. 

545.' ShefBs  her  hand,  4:c.^  the  lady 
to  whom  she  applies  presents  her  with 
a  small  piece  of  money;  she  need  not 
give  much.     See  the  next  note. 

546.  Whatever  dreamt  jfou  may  cheote,  ] 
They  pretended  to  dreams,  in  vrhich  they 
received  intelligence  concerning  people's 
fortunes ;  thene  they  sold  to  the  credu- 
lous at  a  very  cheap  rate,  always  accom- 
modating their  pretended  dreams  to  the 
fancy  or  wishes  of  the  parties.  See 
JSsek.  xlu   17— 25. 

547.  ^n  Armenian  ]  paving  ezppscd 


the  saperstition  of  the  women,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Jewish  fortunetellers,  ha 
now  attacks  them  on  the  score  of  con« 
suiting  soothsayers,  who  travelled  about 
to  impose  on  the  credulous. 

Armenia  and  Syria  (of  which  Com- 
magena  is  a  part)  were  famous  for  these. 

548.  A  large  teitt,  ic]  TelU  tlie  lady 
who  consults  him,  that  she  will  be  sue 
cessAil  in  love,  or  that  some  old  rich 
fellow,  who  dies  without  heirs,  will  leave 
her  a  large  legacy. 

549 — 50.  Lvng$  of  a  warm  rfw^— 
kreatts  of  chickent-^boweh  of  a  whelp^ 
The  firuspices,  or  soothsayers,  always 
pretended  to  know  future  events  from 
the  inspection  of  the  insides  of  aniniais^ 
which  they  handled  and  examined  for 
the  purpose. 

551.  Sometimes  of  a  child.^  Which 
one  of  these  fellows  would  not  scruple 
to  murder  on  the  occasion. 

-^Be  wiUdo  whai,  (c]  He  will  com. 
mit  a  fact,  which,  if  any  body  else  did, 
he  would  be  the  first  t6  inform  against 
him,  if  he  could  get  any  thing  by  it. 

Deferre,  Is  to  accuse  qr  inform  against; 
hence  the  delatores,  informers,   men- 
,  tloned  so  often  by  our  poet  as  an  infa- 
mous set  of  people*      Se^  sat.  i  35,  ill* 
116.  if.  48.  etaU 
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Clialdseis  sed  major  erit  fiducia  :  quicquid 
Dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte  relatuin 
f  lammonis ;  quoniam  Delphis  oracula  cessant, 
Ki  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri.  555 

Pnecipuus  tainen  est  horum,  qui  saepius  exul^ 
Cujus  amicitia,  conducendaque  tabell^ 
Magnus  civis  obit,  et  formidatus  Olhoni. 
Inde  fides  arti,  soiuiit,  si  dextera  ferro 

Laevaque,  si  longo  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit.  560 

Nemo  mathematicus  genium  indemnatus  habebit ; 
Sed  qui  pene  pertt :  cui  vix  in  Cyclada  mitli 
Contigit,  et  parvii  tandem  caruissc  Seripho. 
Consulit  ictericae  lento  de  funere  matris, 

Ante  tamen  de  te,  Tanaquil  tua ;  quando  sororcm  565 

ESerat,  et  patruous :  an  sit  victurus  adulter 
Post  ipsani :  quid  enim  majus  dare  numina  possunt  ? 
Haec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 
Saturni ;  quo  laeta  Venus  se  proferat  astro  ; 
Qui  mensis  damno  quae  dentur  tempora  lucro.  570 

lllius  occursus  etiani  vitare  memento, 


SS2»  Chaldeanst  f-c]  The  Chaldeans, 
living  about  Babylon,  were  looked  upon 
as  great  masters  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  oTf  what  has  been  usually  called 
judicial  astrology.  Some  of  these,  like 
otheritinerant  impostors,  travelled  about, 
and  came  to  Rome,  where  they  gained 
great  credit  with  silly  women,  such  as 
the  poet  has  been  describing,  as  open  to 
every  imposture  of  every  kind. 

554  Of  Uamnwn  ]  From  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Hammon,  of  which  there  were 
severaMn  Lybia,  and  were  iu  very  high 
repute. 

-^Became  the  Delphic  oracles  cense*"] 
It  is  said,  that  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
at  Delpbos,  ceased^ at  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

555.  A  darkness,  j-c]  Men  were  now 
condemned,  or  consigned  over,  to  utter 
ignorance  of  things  to  come,  since  the 
ceasing  of  the  Delphic,  oracle  ;  and  this 
gave  bo  much  reputation  to  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ilammop. 

556.  Been  qflenest,  j-c]  The  more 
wicked  the  astrologer,  the  greater  credit 
he  gained  with  these  women. 

557.  Hired  tablet. 2  These  astrologers 
uhh)  to  write  down  on  parchment,  or  in 
tablets,  the  answers  which  they  pre- 
tended to  come  from  the  stars ;  in  order 


to  obtain  a  sight  of  which,  people  used 
to  give  tliem  money.  Conducenda — Uu 
to  be  hired. 

558.  A  great  dtissen  died,  4r^.J  By  the 
astrologer,  mentioned  in  these  lines,  is 
meant  Seleucus,  a  famous  astrologer, 
who  had  been  several  times  ban]<>-hed 
from  Rome, 'and  by  whose  instigadoa 
and  prediction,  Otho  (with  whom  he 
was  intimate)  failing  to  be  adopted  by 
Galba,  caused  Galba  to  be  murdered. 

'559.  fFith  irvn,  fc.}  If  he  has  been 
manacled  with  fetters  on  both  hands, 
t-  e.  hand-cuffed.  Sonuit  alludes  to  the 
clinking  of  the  fetters. 

560.  Long  conjtnement,  ^c]  Hiese 
predicters,  who  foretold  things  in  time 
of  war,  were  carried  as  pcisoners  witU 
the  army,  and  confined  in  the  camp,  ia 
expectation  of  the  event ;  in  which  con- 
dition they  had  a  soldier  to  guard  them» 
and,  for  more  safety,  were  tied  together 
with  a  chain  of  some  length  (which,  hj 
the  way,  may  be  intimated  by  the  longo 
carcere)  for  conveniency,  the  one  end 
whereof  was  fastened  to  the  soldier's  left 
arm,  the  other  to  the  prisoner's  right, 
Carcere  signifies  any  place  of  confine-* 
ment. 

561.  Uncondemned^  j-c]  In  short,  no 
astrologer  is  supposed  to  have  a  true 
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But  her  confidence  in  Chaldeans  will  be  greater :  whatever 
An  astrologer  shall  say,  they  think  brought  from  tlie  fount 
Of  Hammon  ;  becauiae  the  Delphic  oracles  cease, 
And  a  darkness  of  futurity  condemns  the  human  race.  555 

Yet  the  most  eminent  of  these  i9.>he  who  lias  been  oflenest  an 

exile, 
By  whose  friendship,  and  by  whose  hired  tablet, 
A  great  citizen  died,  and  one  fear'd  by  Otho : 
Thence  confidence  f is  gtvenj  to  his  art,  if  with  iron  his  right 

hand  has  clattered. 
And  his  left:   if  he  haa  remained  in  the  long  confinement  of 

camps.  560 

No  astrologer  unconderon'd  will  have  a  genius ; 
Bat  he  who  has  almost  perished :    to  whonri  to  be  s^nt  to  the' 

Cyclades 
It  has  scarcely  happened,  and  at  length  to  have  been  freed 

from  little  Seriphus, 
Your  Tanaquil  consults  him  about  the  lingering  death  of  her 

jaundicM 
Mother ;    but,  before  this,  concerning  you :    when  her  sister 

she  may  565 

Bnry,  and  her  uncles ;  whether  the  adulterer  will  live 
After  her:  for  what  greater  thing  can  the  gods  bestow  ?— 
These  things,  however,  she  is  ignorant  of— what  the  baleful  star 
Of  Saturn  may  threaten,  with  what  star  propitious  Venus  may 

shew  herself. 
What  month  for  loss,  what  times  are  given  for  gain.  570 

Remember  also  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  her 


gvnfus  for  hli  art,  wtio  has  not  been  (o  that  of  her  hoaband  and  rtUtionii* 

within  an  ace  of  banging.  but  even  to  her  own,  at   if  no  greater 

56^,  Scarcely  happen  rd.^c]  With  the  blessing  could  be  ▼ouchufed  her,  Uian 

greatest  difficulty  obtained  the  favour  of  that  he  flbould  ouUive  ber. 
baoishinent  to  the  Cyclades,  which  were         56S.  She  is  ignorant  of,  4[<c.]   She  im 

islands  Sn  the  Archipelago  ■    they  were  m  earnest  about  the  fate  of  others,  that 

aceouoted  filfcy-three  in  all ;    to  some  she  is  content  to  be  Ignorant  about  her 

of  these  criminals  were  banished.  own. 

564.    Your  tanaguii.]  i  e.  Your  wife,        569.  Saium^    Was  reckoned  an  on- 

whom  be  caUs  lo  after  the  dlq^e  of  the  lucky  planet ;   and  if  be  aroae  when  a 

wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscwt,  a'  woman  pcraon  was  boni,  waBs  supposed  to  por« 

skilled  in  divination,  who  foretold  her  tend  misfortunes.    f'toiBitts  calls  flaturoy 

huftband  sliould  be  king.  gfarem.     Hoa.  imphim. 

^^Cmmit*  him,  ^cJ]   Ife  lashes  the        -^Propiltoiii  Kentc*]  Reckoned  fortii* 

wickcdkies  of  the  women  of  his  time,  nate  if  she  arose  in  conjunctiou  with 

wbo  not  only  consulted  astrologers  about  certain  others. 

the  death  of  their  husbands,  but  of  their        570.  IVhai  meMtA,  ^  ]  The  Romana 

pareats  and  nearast  relations.  w«re  very  superstitious  about  lucky  and 

56(j.  Whether  the  afiulterer^  4^.]  Her  unlucky  times, 
jwcsmour,  whose  lifeshe  not  only  ^lefera        57  K  Remembef  abo,  4^c.]  The  jpoet 
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In  cujus  manibus,  ceu  pitiguia  succina^  tritas 
Cernis  ephem^ricks  ;  qnffi  nullum  consulit,  et  jam 
Consulitur ;  c|u«  castra  yiro  patriamque  peteiUe, 
Non  ibit  paricer,  numeris  revocata  Thrasylli. 
Ad  primura  laptdem  tectari  cum  placet,  hora 
Sumitur  ex  libit) ;  si  priirit  frictuB  ocelli 
Angulus,  inspectd  genesi  collyria  poscit. 
^gra  Fleet  jaceat,  capiendo  nulla  videtur 
Aptior  liom  cibo,  nisi  quam  dederit  Petonris^ 
Si  inediocris  erit,  spatium  lustrabit  utpuinqtie 
Metarom^  el  sortes  duceC ;  irontemque  manamque 
l^reebebit  vati  crebrum  prapysma  roganti. 
Diviiibus  responsa  dabtt  Phryx  angur,  et  Indus 
Conductus'dabit,  astrorum  mundique  peritus; 
Atque  aliquis  senior,  qui  publica  fulgura  condit. 
Plebeium  in  Circo  poeitum  esl,  et  in  aggere  iatum: 
Quae  nuUis  longum  ostendk  cervicibuB-aurumy 


675 


£80 


£85 


rMitUnKS  bli  ndllcry  on  Cn  snptrstl* 
tiiDn  of  women ;  and  now  conies  to  tfiose 
who  calculate  their  fortunes  out  of  books 
wbicfa  thej  cairry  about  whli  theftat  and 
consult  OB  all  occwiooa. 

572— &  Uktfat  amber^^wcm  diaries.'} 
Ephemeridas  signiiies,  in  this  place,  a 
lort  of  almanacks,  in  which  were  noted 
dow»  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  tho 
ateferal  constellations;  b^  the  coosultittip 
of  ^inAdk,  thesa  women  pfdendcd  to- 
know  their  own  fortunes,  and  to  teU 
those  of  ether  people.  The  poet  repre- 
sents these  as  thumbed  very  often  jefves» 
so  as  to  be  sp#iM  end  to  bear  tha 
colour  and  appeasance  of  amber  that 
had  been  chalbd  bj  rubbing. 

574.  The  camp,  emA  Me  evwOnft  ieJ} 
Vhcther  being  at  bone  he  ia  going  to 
the  war,  or  being  in  the  camp  wants  t» 
remm  home,  she  refuses  to  go  witb 
him,  if  her  laToorite  «ttrolog^  say^tha 
oontrary*' 

575.  The  numben  ef  Thn^me.1 
Numeroi  maj  here  either  naaa  niun- 
ben,  or  igures,  in  vfaieh  sono  i^stery 
was  set  down  or  deUvered;  or  seme 
ipysticalieisss,  whisfa  it  was  veij  usual 
tar  tbmt  sort  of  people  to  make  use  of, 
ThfMs^s  was  a  Flaionist,  m  great 
matbcmfliician»  once  in  high  Ihvour  with 
Tfterius;  ftflet waids,  by  Ms  coiumand> 
tlirown  into  the  sea  at  Rhodca. 

576.  Thefm  sroRtf.]  ».«.  The  ilrst 


mUe-stone  IhMn  Rome ;  for  there 
mile-stones  on  the  roads,  as  now  on 
ours,  q,  d.  She  can't  stir  a  single  mile 
VPithMtt  consuUiag  her  book. 

677, ^C^  her  e^,  fe.}  The  poet  puta 
these  ridiculous  kutancesr  to  shew,  ia 
the  strongest  light,  the  absurdity  of  thesft 
people,  who  would  not  do  the  most  er- 
rant triBes  without  consulting  the  ephe- 
meris,  to  find  what  star  presided  at  their 
nativity,  that  from  thence  they  might 
gather  a  good  or  ill  om«n. 

580.  Petosirie.]  A  lamous  Egyptian 
aatroleger,  from  whose  writings  and  cal- 
culatioBs  a  great  part  of  her  ephencris^ 
probably,  was  collected. 

58  U  isWtntf  turs^,  {v.}  Tbe  woman 
in  mean  circumstances  runs  to  the  Cir- 
cus,  and  looks  from  one  end  to  the' 
other,  till  she  can  find  some  of  those 
itinerant  astrologers,  who  made  that 
plaee  their  haunt. 

58S^i>r««i;fols.  J  For  her  fortune.  This 
was  one  instance  of  her  superstition. 

— Uerfivthead  and  kand.\  Thut  bf 
the  lines  ia  these  she  might  have  her 
fortune  told. 

583.  To  a  prophet,'^  A  fortuneteller. 

•^ A  frequent  siM^ttng.]  oix.  Her  hauii 
FlDf^ysuM  signifies  here,  a  stroking  witb 
the  hand,  which  the  fortuneteller  made 
use  of.  drawing  his  hand  over  the  lilies 
of  her  forehead  and  hand,  as  taking  ^ 
great  paina  to  infonn  himaelf  aright. 
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In  whose  hands,  like  fat  amber,  you  aee  worn 

Diaries  :  who  consiiha  no  oc\e,  and  now  is 

Consulted  :  who,  her  liusband  going  to  the  camp,  and  hi$  count  ry, 

Will  iiot  go  with  him,  called  back  by  thci  numbers  of  Thm- 


syllus. 


575 


When  she  pleases  to  be  carried  to  the  first  stone,  tlie  hour 
Is  taken  from  her  book :  if  the  rubb'd  angle  of  her  eye 
Itches,  she  asks  for  eye-^lve,  her  nativity  being  inspected: 
Tho'  she  lie  sick,  no  hour  seems  more  apt 
For  taking  food,  than  that  which  Petosiris  has  allotted.        ^$0 
If  she  be  in  a  middle  statiooi  she  will  survey  each  space 
Of  the  ffoals,  and  will  draw  lots :  and  her  forehead  aud  hand 
She  wiu  shew  to  a  prophet,  who  asks  a  frequent  stroking. 
To  the  rich  a  Phrygian  augur  will  give  answers,  and  an  hired 
Indian,  skilled  in  the  stars  and  sphere,  will  give  them ;         5^5 
And  some  elder  who  hides  tlie  public  lightning. 
The  plebeian  fate  is  placed  in  the  Circus,  and  in  the  mount : 
She  who  shews  no  long  gold  on  her  neck, 


Or  pcfliapf  w€  mqr  Tindcrrtnid  that  li# 
^d  It  wantonly.  Poppjsmm  significa, 
alao^a  popping  or  smacking  with  tbo 
]ip8»  and  at  tht  ume  time  feeling,  and 
bandliag,  or  patting  tbe  neek  of  an  horsa, 
to  make  htm  gentle:  this  word  bmj 
tharelbre  he  iiwd  herq  meliphorically, 
to  cxpreas  the  manner  in  which  these 
chiromants  feh  and  handled  the  hands  el 
the  women  who  consulted  them*  perhaps 
smacking  them  with  tlieir  lips. 

584.  ^  Phrygian.}  TuUy,  de  Divinat 
Kb.  L  sajs,  that  these  people,  and  the 
Cilictanft  and  Arabs,  were  very  assiduous 
in  taking  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

585.  Indfant  fc}  Tbe  Brachmans 
weve  Indian  philosophers,  who  remain 
to  this  daj.  They  hold,  with  Pythago^ 
FBB,  the  transmigration  of  the  louL  These 
the  richer  sort  applied  to,  as  skilled  in 
tbe  idence  of  the  stars,  and  of  tbe  mo*  . 
lions  of  tbe  celestial  globe,  from  wheno9 
ibey  drew  their  auguries. 

58^  Some  elder.]  Some  priest,  whom 
the  Latins, called  senior,  and  the  Greeks 
presbyter — ^both  which  signify  the  saua 
thing, 

-^nrks hides  the jmUklightnmg.2  lt% 
place  were  struck  by  lightning,  it  was  ex^ 
piated  by  a  priest  They  gathered  wbnt 
was  scorched  by  lightning,  and,  praying 
with  a  low  Toicey  md  or  huried  it  hi  the 
•tfth. 


These  Ughtsings  wer«  ractoied  fHber 
public  or  private,  as  where  the  mischief 
happened  either  to  public  buildings,  or 
to  private  houses,  and  the  4ike. 

Private  Jightninga  wem  supposed  to 
forebode  things  to  cooks  Ibr  ten  years 
only  ;  public  lightnings,  for  thirty  years. ' 

587.  Placed  U,  the  C^tivus.]  The  com« 
men  sort  apply  to  the  quacks  and  cbeika 
who  ply  in  the  Circus.- 

^In  «^  mounl.J  What  was  called 
TWijuio's  mount,  which  he  cast  up  on 
the  eostera  side  of  Rome,  as  a  defence 
to  the  city ;  Ibis  was  also  tbe  resort  of 
these  fraudulent  people,  who  took  but 
small  fees  for  their  services. 

588.  Shewtnalenggold^  f-a]  The  poet^ 
«t  t58l.  speaks  of  women  in  middling 
circumstances,  who  go  to  tbe  Circus  in 
order  to  ftnd  an  itinerant  fortuneteller, 
whom  tbey  may  consult  at  a  small  price, 
flee  the  ncytei  Then  he  mentions  the 
rich,  who  eould  afford  to  pay  well,  and 
therefore  employed  a  more  expensive 
sett. 

Here  he  mentions  the  lower  order  of 
women,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  tbe 
former,  he' describes  as  wearing  no  gold~ 
as  omamenia  about  their  necks.  Hence 
I  think  nuUis  cervicihus  aurum  tlie  riglft 
reading,  t.  e.  nullum  aurum  cervici- 
iNis.    Hypalkige.    8ce  sat.  ti.  L  90.  and 
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Consulit  ante  Phalas,  Delphinorumque  columnas, 

An  saga  vendenti  nubat,  caupone  ivlicio.  590 

Hae  tarn  et  partfis  subeunt  discriinen,  et  omnea 

Nutricis  tolerant,  fonuna  urgfente,  labores  : 

Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  lecto  ; 

Tantutti  artes  hujiis,  tantum  medicatnina  possHnt, 

Quae  steriles  f&cit,  atqiie  homines  in  ventre  necandod  59j 

Conducit.     Gaude,  infelix,  atqiie  ip^e  bibendum 

Porrige  quicqnid  erit :  nan)  si  distendere  velleij 

£t  vexare  uterum  pueris  salientibiis,  esses 
.   j£thiopis  fortasse  pater:  mox  decolor  haeres 

Implei'et  tabulas,  nunquam  tibi  mane  videndu^.  600 

Transeo  suppositos,  et  gaudia,  votaque  Siuj^e 

Ad  spurcos  decepta  lactis,  atque  inde  peiiios 

Pontifices,  Salios,  Scaurorum  nomina  falso 

Corpore  laturbs.     Stat  fortuna  improba  noctu^ 

Arridens  nudis  infantibust  hos  fuvet  omnes,  603 

Involvitque  sinu ; ,  domiblis  tunc  pomgit  altis, 

Secretumque  sibi  mimum  pai*at :  hos  amat,  his  s« 
^Ii^rit^  atque  suos  rideng  producii  aluinno». 


Reading  nudis  cerridbus,  iit*  as  it 
th»  Tuigar,  or  common  flort»  wore  neck- 
laces of  gold  about  their  neeks,  seema  a 
contradicUon. 

5B9,  JPUiai^tofthedoffikins*]  In  the 
Circus  were  JoAy  pillars,  on  which  were 
placed  the  statues  of  dolphins,  erectod 
for  ornament.  Others  understand  this 
of  the  temple  of  ta.  I>omitius»  in  tbe 
Flaroinian  Circus,  on  which  were  the 
figures  of  Nereids  riding  upon  dolphins. 
^Ilie  PbalsB  were  wooden  towers. 

These  places  are  also  mentioned  here 
as  the  resort  of  gypsies,  common  fortune- 
tellers, and  such  sort  of  foUu,  who  were 
consulted  by  the  vulgar. 

59a  Whether^  ^fc]   Sha  is  supposed 
to  determine,  by  the  answers  from  these 
_  wretches,  which  of  her  sweethearts  she 
'  fchall  take,  aod  which  leave. 

591.  These  undergo,  ^c]  The  poet 
now  lashes  the  vice  of  procuriug  abor- 
tion, so  frequent  among  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  introduces  it  with  sa>ingt 
that,  indeed,  the  poorer  sort  not  only 
briug  cliildren,  but  nurse,  them  too;  but 
then  this  is  owing  to  their  low  circum- 
stances,  which  will  not  afford  them  the 
means. of  abortion,  or  of  putting  out 
iheir  children  to  nurse. 


595.  Jfardly  any  lying-in  tpoment  4[C.'\ 
i,  e.  You'll  scarce  hear  of  a  lying*in  wo- 
man among  the  ladies  of  quality,  such  is 
the  power  of  art,  such  the  force'  of  medi^. 
cines,  prepared  by  these  who  make  it 
their  business  to  cause  barrenness  and 
akU>rtioD ' 

596.  Btjoice,  ihouwretdu]  He  calls 
tbe  husband  iufelix^  an  uniiappy  wretch, 
i.  e.  in  having  &uch  a  wife  as  is  cspable 
of  having  children  by  others ;  but  yet  he 
bids  him  rejoice  in  administering  medi- 
cines to  make  her  miscarry*  for  that  if 
slie  went  her  fuU  time,  she  would  pro* 
duce  a  spurious  child. 

.  599.  Father  ^a  Uachnoor  ]  Forced  to 
be  reputed  the  fatlier  ol*  a  child,  be- 
gotten on  >our  wife  by  some  black 
slaves 

60a  Fill  your  toill,  j-c]  A  discoloured 
childt  tlie  r^  offspring  of  a  Moor,  wiU 
be  your  hl^ir,  and  as  siich  inherit  your 
estate  after  .your  death  (tabulas  here 
means  tlie  pSges  of  the  last  will  and 
testament).     See  sat.  11,63  and  68. 

— Kever^  ^c]  To  meet  him  in  a  npom- 
ing  would  be  construed  into  an  ill  omeff. 
The  Romans  thought  it  ominous  to  see 
a  blackmoor  in  a  morning,  if  he  was  tba 
first  man  they  meu 
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Consults  befonf  the  Phalae,  and  the  pillars  of  the  Dolptiitis, 
Whether  she    shall    inarry  the   blanket-seller^    tlie  victuallef 
being  left,   '  590 

Yet  these  undergo  the  peril  of  child-birth,  and  bear  all 
The  tatigueS  of  a  nurse^  their  fortune  urging;  them  : 
But  hardly  any  lyinfr-jn  >\'oman  lies  in  a  gilded  bed; 
t»>  much  do  the  aris^   so  much  the  medicinett^of  such  a  one 

prevail) 
Who  causes  barrenness,  and  conduces  to  kill  men  in  the      595 
Womb.     Rejoice,  tlH>u  wretch,  and  do  thou  thyself  reach  forth 
To  be  drunk  whatever  it  may  be  :  for  if  she  is  willing  to  di3- 

tend, 
And  disturb  her  womb  with  leaping  children,  you  may  be. 
Perhaps,  the  father  of  a  blackmoor :  soon  a  discoloured  heir 
May  till  your  will,  never  to  be  seen  by  you  in  a  morning.     600 
1  pass  by  supposiitous  children^  and  the  joys^  and  vows,  oftea 
Deceived  at  the  dirty  lakes,  and  the  8alian  priests  fetch'd 
From  thence,  who  are  to  bear  the  names  of  tlie  Scauri 
In  a  false  body>     Waggish  fortune  stands  by  night 
Smiling  on  the  naked  infants  :  all  these  she  cherishes^  605 

And  wraps  in  her  bosom,  then  conveys  them  to  high  houses^ 
And  prepares  a  secret  farce  for  lierseU  :  these  she  loves, 
With  these  she  charges  herself,  and^^  laughing,  produces  her 

own  foster-childrea. 


601.  TliejoySf  and  vows ^  ^c"]  Here  he 
inveighs  against  Use  women  who  deceive 
their  husbands,  by  iniroducing  supposi- 
tious children  for  Uieir  own. 

60S.  At  the  dirty  laAes.2  Some  usual 
place  where  child rea  were  exposed. 

The  poor  husband  lo^ks  on  them  as 
his  joy,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  vows  add 
wishes,  which  ere  thus  deceived  by  bas- 
tards, who  are  exposed  in  some  place  ki 
Rome,  (famous  probably  for  such 
things,}  and  taken  from  theni:e  to  Ute 
houses  of  the  great,  who  bring  them  up, 
thinking  them  their  own,  till  at  length 
they  pass  for  the  offspring  of  noble  f»- 
miiiesy  and  fill  the  chief  offices  io  the 
city. 

"^Saltan  pngtit.']  These  were  priests 
of  Mars,  and  so  made  from  among  the 
nobility. 

G03.    The  names  tf  the  Seauii,  {c] 

Being  supposed  to  be  nobly  bom,  tliey 

falsely  hew  the  names  of  the  nobility 

wbo  brio^  them  up  as  their  own. 

604.  ff^<ttggishftrtune,2  Foftuiwmay 


htrt  property  be  styled  W8cgi9h,  as  di- 
.Terting  herself  with  thebe  irauds. 

605.  SmiUng  on  the  naked  infants,  ^c] 
Exposed  as  they  were  by  night,  she 
stands  their  friends  and,  delighting  lu 
carry  on  the  deceit,  makes  tiiero,  as  it 
were,  her  favourites — makes  thdr  con« 
cerns  her  own,  and  laughs  in  secret  at 
the  fakre  they  are  to  exhibit,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  lofty  palaces  of  Uie  great, 
and  educated  there,  till  she  produceik 
them  into  the  highest  honours  of  the  city. 
This  reminds  one  of  Uoa.  lib.  iii.  ode 
xxix.  1.49 — 52. 

JPurtuna,  s^no  Ueta  negoth, 

JLvdum  vnMotentem  luderepertineat—^^ 

608.  She  charges  henelj,]  His  se  inge. 
rit— *».  e,  she  charge*  hersielf  with  the 
care  of  them.  So  the  French  say,  s*in<- 
g^rer  dans  dens  affaires  de:i  autrgs. 

-~Ner  own/oster-ekUdrefi.'}  Alamniia 
signifies  a  nurse^hild,  or  foster-child, 
and  may  be  well  applied  to  these  chil- 
dren, nursed,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom 
and  Up  of  Fortuoe,  who  has  not  only 
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Hie  magicQs  affeit  cantus,  hie  TbeMala  mklit 
Philtra,  quibua  valeant  m^ntem  vexare  mariti; 
£t  solel  pulaare  nates.    Quod  desipis,  inde  est ; 
Inde  animi  caligo,  et  idagtia  oblivio  rerom, 
Quas  modo  gessisti.    Tamen  hoc  toleiubile,  si  noa 
£t  furere  incipias^  ut  avunculus  ille  N^ronis, 
Cui  totaffi  tremuH  frontem  Canonia  pulli 
Infudit.    Qu«  non  faeiet,  quod  Pnncipis  uxor  ? 
Ardebant  cuncta,  et  fracli  compage  ruebant, 
Non  aliter  quani  si  fecisset  Juno  maritum 
Insanum.    Minus  ergo  nocens  erit  Agtippinv 
Boletus:  siquidem  unius  praecordia  pressit 
llle  senis,  tremulumque  caput  deseendere  jussit 
In  ccelum,  et  longft  manantia  labra  salivi. 
Hzc  Doscit  ferruRii  atque  ignes,  hxc  polio  torquef,| 
Haec  lacerat  mistos  equitum  cum  sanguine  patios. 
Tf^nti  partus  equap,  tanti  una  veneHca  constat. 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice  :  nemo  reougnat. 
Nemo  vetat ;  jamjam  privignum  occiaere  &6  est. 
Vos  egOy  pupiUi,  moneo,  quibus  amplior  est  res, 


610 


615 


<»5 


fiKMnred  them  fWm  ^oiihlag,  but  ht» 
contrived  to  make  tbtm  pais  for  the 
chUdren  of  nobles,  utd  to  be  educated 
aooordiogly.  « 

609.  Otiebnngfy  4;e.}  llow  tbe  po^ 
inTeighfl  against  fore-potions,  and  ma- 
gical am,  which  were  used  hy  the  w^ 
men  towards  their  husbands. 

609—10.  ThsMtaUanphOirei.'}  Philtra, 
denotes  love  potiooa,  or  medicines  caus- 
ing love.  For  thcseThessaly  was  famous, 
and  the  Roman  women  either  procured, 
or  leamt  them  ^om  thence.  Sie«  1.  133. 
aod  note  the  first. 

610.  Fa  the  mmd,  tc"]  So  deprive 
him  of  his  reason  and  understaading  aa 
to  use  him  as  they  please^  even  in  the 
moat  disgraceful  manner. 

611.  Fnmiltewe'2  i  «.  From  thew 
philtres. 

615.  37iu  if  «o^nA£r.]  That  yoo  suffer 
jn  your  understanding  and  recoUection 
ia  tolerable  in  comparison  of  what  is 
much  more  fatal,  that  is  to  say,  bdng 
driven  ihto  raving  madness. 

614^  UncUoJ  Ner9y^c]  Crnar  C#* 
ligala,whomCssonia,  his  wife,  drenched 
with  a  love-potion  made,  of  hippomar 
nes,  (a  little  skin,  or  bft  of  flesh,  taken 
from  the  forehead  ef  a  colt  newly 
Ibaled,)  which  drove  him  iato.iudimad- 


iiefs,  ilutt  he  woiild  oAcn  «bev  her 
naked  to  his  IH^da.  This  potion  of 
Caraonia's  was  infinitely  worse  than 
Agrippipa's  ixHtafaroom,  for  that  only  de- 
stroyed a  drivelling  dd  emperor  :  but 
Caligula,  after  hie  draught,  became  a 
mercileaiy  eruel,  and  bloody  tyrant,  and 
committed  in^iMte  slaug^hter  without  di^ 
tinction. 

615.  A  trmUmg  coft.]  Tremuli<— 
•rembliog  wkh  cold  on  being  dropped 
from  the  dam. 

616.  What  woman  wSUnot  <fo,  4tO  *'•  ^* 
Other  woD^en,  stirred  up  by  the  example 
of  so  great  a  personage,  wiU  oot  be 
afraid  to  do  the  si^ne. 

617.  Jia  thptgi  were  (vmtng]  AU 
luding  to  the  devastations  of  Caligula's 
mad  cruelty,  which  raged  and  destroyed 
like  fire. 

— J^eti  to  pMoet,  4;c.J  A  metaphor 
taken  £ipom  an  house  fiilling  down  by  tht 
beams  giving  way;  so  every  bond  of 
civil  and  human  society  waa  destroyed 
bj  the  tyrant,  asd  seemod  to  threaton 
universal  niio. 

618.  tf  Junfit  41«  ]  The  aovere%n  of 
Rome,  being  thus  striven  into  madness 
by  his  wife,  wasaadestnictxvetD  Rome. 
as  if  Juno  had  made  Jupiter  mad 
•aough  to  have  done  it  himaelf.     Per. 
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One  brings  magical  incantatiotls^  another  sells  Thessalian 
Fhihres,  bv  which  they  can  vex  the  mind  of  the  husband,  6 10 
And  clap  bis  posteriors  with  a  slipper:   that  yoa  are  foolish^ 

is  from  thence ; 
Thence  darkness  of  mind,  and  gneat  fbrgetfulness  of  things, 
Which  yott  did  but  just  now.    Yet  this  is  tolerable,  if  you  don't 
Begin  to  rave  too,  as  that  uncle  of  Nero, 
For  whom  Csesonia  infused  the  whole  forehead  of  a  tremblinff 

colt.  615 

What  woman  will  not  do  whisit  the  wife  of  a  prince  did  ? 
All  things  were  burning,  and  fell  to  pieces,  the  bond 
Being  broken,  not  otherwise  than  if  Juno  had  made  her  husband 
Mad.     Less  hurtful  (herefoie  wfts  the  mushroom  of  Agrippina: 
For  that  oppressed  the  bowels  of  one  old  man,  ^  6S0 

And  commanded  his  trembliYig  head  to  descetut  ititoi 
Heaven,  and  his  lips  flowing  wiih  long  slaver. 
This  potion  calb  for  the  sword,  and  fire,  this,  torments^ 
Thj^  tears  to  pieces  senntdrs,  milled  with  the  blood  of  knights* 
Of  so    great  consequence  is  the  oflspridg  of  a  mare :  of  so 
much  importance  is  one  witch.  625 

They  hate  the  offipring  of  the  busband^s  mistress  :  nobody 
opposes. 
Nobody  forbids  tt ;  now*a-days  it  is  right  to  kill  a  80iy>in-Iaw. 
Ye,  O  orphan*,  who  haive  a  large  estate,  I  admonish ; 

kipt  tb«  |MMt  ^udfft    t»  tbe  otttnu  62^  T%u potion,  j-c]  For  the  ezpt*- 

gccMM  Ibndoeit  of  Jupiur  for   Juno,  nation  of  Uiii,  and  the  foUowing  liot^ 

•fleeted    bj    the  cettus   or  girdle    of  let  belbre,  note  on  1.  614. 

Veouiu  €2^  Henaion  miaed,  fc]  Mizee  ttni^ 

619.  The  fmkshroom^Agnjrpma*']  Tbm  tors  and  knights  in  one  undisUoguished 

wife  of  the  emperor  CleudiuSi    whom,  carnage. 

tbet  she  snight  make  her  son  Nero  cm-  e%S.  The  off^ning  ^f  a  marv.]  The 

penir»  sh«  poisoned  with  mushrooms,  by  colt  from  which  the  hippomanes    waa 

contri^iig  a  subtly  poison   to  be  put  taken,     dee  note  on  L  614.  and  i*  ISfi. 

among  tkemb     See  sat.  v.  1.  147, 8.  and  note. 


^'One  wkdi.}  t.  e.   One  such  woman 

6Sa   {km  oZtf  ma«hl    The  emperor  asCcsonia. 

ClaudiiM,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  sixty-  626,0ffspring  of  the  husUautt  mitfr^sf.] 

fourth  year  of  his  age,  tery  mnch  debi-  The  husband's  children  by  somewomaa 

litated  and  in^rm,  from  hb  excesses  and  he  keeps.     PeUex  properly  denotes  the 

debaacbisriea.                 ^  concubine  of  a  married  man* 

63 1 — 8.  To  descend  wtb  httxven,]  Clau*  637.  Nouna-iayst  j-c  j  Nobody  blames 

dins  bad  lieen  canonised  by  Nero  after  a  wife  for  not  lilung  the  husband^s  baa- 

bls  death,  and  ranked  among  the  goda,  tarda ;  but  things  are  now  come  to  sucb 

The  poet   here  hamoiirously  describes  a  pass;  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  sort 

Inm  an  going  downwards  to  heaven,  i  f,  of  crime  to  dispatch  a  husband's  chiU 

to  the  hcftTen  prepared  for  such  a  moiw  dren  by  a  former  wife^  that  their  own 
iter  of  folly  and  cowardice,  which  coukl'  children,  by  those  husbands,  may  Inh^ 

be  DO  other  than  the  infernal  regions.  lit  their  estates.     Comp.  ].  152, 3. 

See  Am.  Uni? .  Hist.  .Tol.  xIt.  |».  S7a  688.  Te,  0  9rphant.}  Ye  that  haT# 

Bote  a.  **                      \  lost  yottr  fitthers.     The  poet  here  ia- 
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Ctwtodite  animals  ct  nulU  credite  mensae  : 

liivida  materno  fervent  adipata  veneno.  620 

Mordeat  ante  aliqul»,  quicquid  porrexetit  ilia 

Quae  peperit :  timidus  prsegustet  pocula  pappus. 

Fingimus  haec,  altam  Satiri  suoienie  cotharnum^ 
Scilicet,  et  finein  egressi  legemque  priorum, 
Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchanmr  hiatu  635 

Montibus  ignotum  Rutulis,  cceloque  Latino* 
]No8  utinam  vani !  sed  clamat  Pontia,  Feci, 
Confiteor,  puerisque  meis  aconita  paravi, 
Quae  deprdnsa  patent ;  facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi. 
Tune  duos  <und,  gaevissima  vipera,  caena  ?  640 

Tune  duos  ?  septero,  si  septem  forte  fuissent. 
Credamus  tracricis,  quicquid  de  Colchide  saevl 
Dicitur,  et  Progne.     Nil  contra  conor  :  et  illee 
Grandia  monstrasuisaudebant  temporibus;  »ed 
Non  propiernuminos.     Minor  adroiratio  summis  615 

Debetur  monstris,  quocies  facit  ira  nocentem 
Hunc  sexum :  et  rabie  jecur  incendente  feruntur 
Precipites  :  ut  saxa  jugis  abrupta,  quibus  roon9 


reighs  against  tbnae  unnatural  mothers, 
who  would  poison  their  own  children, 
that  they  mighi  many  some  gallant,  and 
their  children  by  him  inherit  what  they 
had.  Pupillus  denotes  a  fatherless  m|in- 
child,  within  age,  and  under  ward. 

629  Take  cqre  of  your  lives  ]  Lest  you 
be  killed  by  poison. 

— TVust  no  taNe.]  Be  cautious  what 
you  eat. 

650.  The  Iknd  fat  meats,  j-c]  The 
dainties  which  are  set  before  you  to  in- 
Tite  your  appetite  are,  if  you  examine 
them,  black  and  blue  with  the  venom  of 
some  poison,  and  this  prepared  by  your 
•wn  mbther. 

63 1 .  Let  some  one  bite  before  you,  ^c] 
Have  a  ta&ter  for  your  meat  before  you 
eat  it  yourself,  if  it  be  any  thing  which 
your  mother  has  prepared  for  you. 

652.  The  timid  liUor.]  Pappas  was  a 
servant  that  brought  up  and  attended 
children,  and,  as  such,  very  likely  to  be 
in  the  mother's  confidence;  if  so,  he 
might  well  fear  and  tremble  if  set  to  be 
the  children's  taster. 

€33 — 5.  Surely  we  feign  these  things, 
^•e.]  q.  d.  What  I  have  been  saying 
inu!^  appear  so  monstrous,  as  to  be  re^ 
yarded  by  some  as  a  fiction  j   and}  in- 


stead of  keeping  within  the  bounds  and 
laws  0f  satire,  I  have  taken  flights  into 
the  fisbvlous  rants  of  tragedy,  like  So* 
phocles,  and  other  fabulous  writers  of 
the  drama.  Hiatus,  lit.  a  gaping->aii 
opening  the  mouth  wide.  Hence  bawl, 
ing.  Metaph.  lik^  actors  of  highflown 
tragedy. 

656.  Unknnwn  to  the  Jiutulian  mmtn- 
taifiSt  ^c]  Such  as  no  Roman  satirist 
ever  before  attempted.  The  Rutull 
w^re  an  ancient  people  of  Italy — La- 
tium  also  a  country  of  Itily.  Or  per. 
haps  the  poet's  allusian  is  to  the  subjects 
on  which  he  writes ;  which  for  their 
enormity  and  horrid  wickedness,  were 
unBftown  to  former  ages* 

657.  PonliaA  The  poet,  to  clear  him- 
self from  suspicion  of  fiction,  intiodiicea 
the  story  of  Pontia,  the  daughter  of  Tit. 
Pontius,  who  had  done  what  is  herp 
mentioned  of  her.  Holyday,  in  his  iU. 
lustrations,  mentions  an  old  inscription 
upon  a  stone,  to  the  following  purpose  ; 
MS.  «*  Here  I  Pontia,  the  daughter  of 
**  Titus  Pontius,  am  laid,  who,  out  of 
"  wretched  covetousness,  having  poison* 
<*ed  my  two  sons,  made  away  with 
"  myself. ' 

639.  «*  Which  ditcmfend,**  ^]  f .  tf^ 
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630 


Take  care  of  jonr  lives,  and  trust  no  table ; 
The  livid  fat  meats  are  warm  with  maternal  poison. 
Let  some  one  bite  before  you  whatever  she  who  bore  yoa 
Shall  offer  you,  let  the  timid  tutor  taste  first  the  cups. 

Surely  we  feign  these  things,  satire  assuming  the  lofty  buskin; 
Having  exceeded  Uie  bound  ai^d  law  of  all  that  went  before. 
We  rant  forth  lofty  verse  in  Sophoclean  strains^  635 

Unknown  to  the  RutuUan  mountains,  and  to  tlie  Latin  climate. 
I  would  we  were  false !  but  Pontia  cries  out-^^^  1  have  done  it ! 
'^  1  confess  1  have  prepared  poisons  for  my  bovs  ;-— 
^^  Which  discover'd  are  evident :  l)ut  the  deed  1  myself 

"petrated"— 

^'  Didst  thou,  O  most  savage  viper,   destroy  two  at  one  meal  ? 
"  Didst  thou  two?" — *^  Yes,  sevcn^  if  haply  seven,  there  had 

«  been." 
Let  us  believe  whatever  is  said  in  tragedies  of  cruel 
Colchis,  and  Progne.     lendeatour  nothing  against  it;  and 

those  women 
Dared  in  their  day  (to  commit)  great  enormities,  but 
Not  for  the  sake  of  money.     But  little  wonder  is  due  645 

To  the  greatest  enormities,  as  often  as  anger  makes  this  sex 
Mischievous,  and,  rage  inflaming  the  liver,  they  are 
Carried  headlong :  as  stones  broken  off  from  hills,  from  which 

the  mountain 


per- 
639 


\ 


The  fact  being  discovered  needs  no 
^ueition ;  but  jet  I  mvow  it. 

$42.  Let  us  Mieve,  ^-c]  f.  d.  After 
each  m  fact  as  this  we  loay  believe  anjr 
thing. 

643.  CU^ilu*]  Medee,thedaggbteref 
JEta,  king  of  Colchis»  who  fled  away 
with  Jescm.  and,  being  pura^ied  by  her 
father,  cut  her  brotner  Absyrtes'  in 
pieces,  and  scattered  the  limbs  in  her 
father's  way,  to  retard  bis  pursuit. 

— Progne.J  Daughter  of  Piuidion  king 
of  Athens,  and  wife  to  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  having  ravished  her  sister 
Philomela,  she,  in  revenge,  killed  her 
ion  Ttys,  and  served  him  up  to  berhua* 
band  to  eaC 

— J  eutUavour  noiking  against  i/.]  If 
you  say  you  believe  these  tUngs,  I  shell 
•ffer  nothing  to  the  eontrary. 

•645.  Uttie  wonder  it  due,  ^eJ}  To  be 
eore  those  women  did  moostroDS  things, 
bvt  then  not  for  the  sake  of  laoney, 
which  is  the  case  with  our  women ;  this 
lldU  b  almost  incrediblo:  as  for  what 


the  sex  will  do  through  anger,  or  re* 
venge»  or  malite,  there  ia  nothing  that 
they  an  incapable  of,  when  thoroughly 
provoked.    See  L 134,  note. 

648.  As  stmus,  4i;c.'}  Women  as  natu* 
rally  precipitate  into  mischief  and  cruel, 
ty,  when  in  a  passion,  as  stones  fall 
down  from  the  top  of  an  eminence* 
when  that  which  supports  them  is  re* 
moved  from  under  them. 

The  poet  supposes  large  stones,  of 
rocks,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  diff  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and;  by  an  earth* 
quake,  the  mountain  sinking,  and  the 
cliff  receding  fi-Qm  under  the  bases  of 
the  rocks:  of  course  these  must  not 
only  fall,  but  threaten  ruin  wherever 
they  alight  This  simile  is  very  apt 
and  beautiful  to  illustrate  his  description 
of  women,  who,  when  provoked,  so  that 
all  reserve  is  taken  away,  theur  mischief 
will  fall  headlong,  (like  the  rodi  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff;)  and  distroy  those 
on  whom  it  alights. 
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Subtrahitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit. 

TUam  ego  non  tulerim,  qwx  coinputat)  et  scelus^  ingens     650 
Sana  facit.     Spectant  siibeuntem  fata  man  ti 
Alcestim ;  et,  similis  si  permiitatio  detur. 
Mprte  viri  cupereni  animam  servare  catellae. 
OccurrefH  multae  tibi  BeKdes,  atquc  Ertphylae  : 
Mane  Ctytenfinestran>  nulhw  non  viciis  habebit.  655 

Hoe  tanttim  refert^  c^iod  Tyndarid  HIa  bipennein 
Insulsam  et  fatuam  cfextrd  laevaque  tenebat : 
At  nunc  res  agitur  tenui  piilmone  rubetx ;  ^ 

Sed  tamen  et  for ro,  si  praegust/trit  Alrides  %  ^ 

Pontica  tef  victi  cautua  medicaittina  regb.     f^W^  ^^60; 


'l  kf  65 1 .  WhSe  »H  her  tound  mmiL']  Ifrcol J 
blood,  as  we  wj. 

—  Jlceste,  j-c]  Tht  wife  of  A^dmetim- 
king  of  Theswlj,  who  being  sick,  seniV 
to  the  oracle,  end  was  answered  that  h« 
must  needs  die,  unless  one  of  bis  friends 
would  die  for  him :  chejr  all  refnsed,  and* 
tiiea  she  ▼oluntarily  submittad  to  die  tor 
bim. 

The  ladles  of  Rome  saw  a  tragedy  on 
this  subject  frequently  represented  a» 
the  theatres ;  but  so  har  firim  imitaiing 
Alceste,  they  would  sacrifice  their  hus- 
bands to  save  the  life  of  a  farovrite 
piWf-dog. 

654.  fe/Kfes.}  Alluding  to  Ae  fifty 
dwighters  of  Daiiaus.  the  son  of  Belus, 
who  all  except  one,  slew  their  husbands 
oo  the  wedding-night.  See  Ho*,  lib. 
ill  ode  zi»  L  95—40. 

— Sripl^fia,}  t.  e.  Women  like  Eri- 
phyla,  the  wife  of  Ampbiams,  who  for 
»  bracelet  of  gold  discovered  her  bus- 
be  hid  himself  t»  avoid. 


going  to  the  sfege  ofTrof,  wheM  he  wa» 
sure  he  should  die. 

655.  a^iemnMtra,}  The  daugbCer  of 
TyndaruSf  and  wii«  of  Agamemnon^ 
who  liring  in  adultery  with  .figysthus, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  tb* 
siege  of  Ti^.  conspired  with  the  aduU 
terer,  to  murider  him  at  bis  return,  and* 
would  have  slain  her  sen  Orestes  alao^- 
but  Electra,  his  sistier,  privately  con- 
Teyed  him  to  king  Strophius.  After  h*- 
waa  come  ta  age,  returning  to  Argoa,  hv* 
slew  both  his  mother  and  her  gaUant* 

656.  What  Tyndaru,}  i>  e.  That  daugh* 
ter  of  lyndarus'— Clytemnestra.  Juve- 
nal, by  the  manner  of  expression,  iil» 
Tyndsjts,  means  to  insinuate,  that  thia 
name  belonged  to  others  beside  ber» 
eie.  to  many  of  the  Roman  ladies  of  hia 


656^7.  Meld  a  UupU  and  fioKth  tu»^ 
4'tf.}  The  only  diflbrenee  between  her 
and  the^  modem  murderers  of  their  hue- 
is,   that  Clytemneitrai   withoua 
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Is  withdrawn,  and  the  dide  recedes  froni  the  hanging  cliff. 
I  could  not  bear  her,   who  delibei-ates,  and  commits  a  great 
crime  650 

While  in  her  sound  mind.    They  behold  Alceste  undergoing 

the  fate  « 

Of  her  husband,  and,  if  a  like  exdianae  were  allowed. 
They  would  desire  to  preseive  the  lite  of  a  lap-dog  by  the 

death  of  an  husband. 
Many  Belides  will  meet  you,  and  Eriphylfe : 
No  street  but  will  have  eveiy  mornins  a  Clytemnestra.         655 
This  is  the  only  difference,  that  that  Tyndaris  held  a  stupid 
And  foolish  axe,  with  her  right  hand  bnd  her  left : 
But  now  tlie  thing  is  done  with  the  small  lungs  of  a  toad ; 
But  yet  with  a  sword  too,  If  cautious  Atrides  has  beforehand 

tasted 
The  Pontic  medicines  of  the  thrice  conquer'd  king.  660 


WBf  Ribtle  contriTsncey  but  only  with  a 
fooUsby  bungling  axe»  killed  h^  bu»» 
band.  Comp.  Horn.  lib.  i.  sat.  i  99, 
loa  Wberea*  tb^  Roman  ladias,  wiOx 
great  ait  and  mbtiety,  destroy  tbeirs« 
bj  ioiinaating  into  tbeir  food  epiaae  Uu 
•nt  pouoD,  curkmaly  extracted  from 
■oma  ▼cnomotts  animal.     See  sat.  U 

«59.  WUk  a  tward  ioo^  j-c.]  Not  but 
Aey  wfll  gs  to  work  as  Clytemnestra 
did,  ralber  tban  fail.  If  the  wary  bus-* 
band,  suspecting  mischief,  has  prepared 
and  taken  an  antidote  to  counteract  the 
to  that  it  has  no  effect  upon 


— jitnd£$.'\  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus. '  Juvenal  uses  this  name,  as  de- 
•criptire  of  the  situation  of  the  husband. 


whom  the  modem  Clytemnestra  is  de- 
termined to  murder,  for  the  sake  of  a 
gallant.  Thus  he  carries  on  the  serere, 
bat  humourous  paraUel,  between  the  an* 
cient  and  modem  scenes  of  female  trea- 
chery, lust,  and  cruelty. 

660.  The  Pontic  medkmes,  fc.]  Mi- 
thridate*,  king  of  Pontus,  invented  a 
medicine^  which,  after  him,  was  caUeA 
Mithridate;  here  the  Pontic  medicine, 
an  antidote  against  poison. 

'-^Thri€e'Conquer*d  king.']  He  was  con- 
^acr*d  by  SyUa,  then  by  Lucullus,  and 
then  by  Pompey.  After  which,  it  ia 
said,  be  would  have  poisoned  himself, 
but  he  was  so  fortified  by  an  antidote 
which  he  had  invented,  and  had  often 
taken,  that  no  poison  would  operate 
upon  him. 
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ARGUMENT* 


This  Satire  is  addressed  to  Telesinus^  a  poeL  Juvenal  laments 
the  neglect  of  encouraging  learning.  That  Cassar  only  is 
the  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  great  and 
noble  Romans^  they  gave  no  heed  to  the  protection  of  poets, 

JCiT  spes,  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Csesare  tantum : 

Solus  eniiQ  trisles  hac  teippesiate  camoenas 

Respexit ;  cum  Jam  celebrea,  notique  poetae 

Balneolum  Gabiis,  Rom%  conducere  furnos 

Tentarent :  nee  fodum  atii,  nee  turpe  putarent  5 

Praecones  fieri ;  cum  desertis  Aganippes 

Vallibus,  eaurtens  niigraret  in  atria  Clip* 

Nam  81  Pierift  quadrans  tibi  nuUas  in  umbrft 

Ostendatur,  aroes  nomen,  victumque  Machaerae ; 

£t  vendas  potiua^  comrnksa  quod  auctio  vendit  10 

Line  I.  The  hope  awtreoiom,  {-cji  ».        6.  Crwfi.]  IhrseonM^wboie  oiBoe  at 

Tht  single  expectation  of  learned  men,  Rome  was  to  proclaim  public  meetiDgs^ 

that  tbex  aball  have  a  rewaid  for  their  public  sales,  and  th^Uke— a  very  me«a 

laboufs,  and  the  onlj  teaaon*  therefore,  cmploymeBt ;  but  the  poor  starving  poets 

for  their  employing  themselves  in  libend  disregarded   this   dreumsCance^**  any 

studies,  are  reposed  in  Csesar  only.  Do-  **  thing  rather  than  starye**«— and  indeed, 

mitiah  seems  to  be  meant,  for  though  he  however  meanly  this  occupation  might 

was  a  monster  of  wickedness,  yet  Quin«  be  looked  upon,  it  was  very  profitable, 

tilian.  Martial,  and  other  Ieame4  iQCfi,  See  iat.  iit.  L  157,  note, 
tasted  of  his  bounty.    Quin^lian  says  of        -^jtgan^pe.]  A  spring  m  the  solitsorj 

him,  <*  Quo  nee  praesentius  aliquid,  nee  part  of  Beeotia,  consecrated  to  the  nin* 

**  studiis  magis  propitium  numen  est.**  Mnsea. 
See  1.  20, 1.  7.  Hungry  OKs]  One  of  the    nin* 

2.  The  mournfid  Iltuet.']  Who  may  be  Muses,  the  patroness  of  heroic  poetry  i 

supposed  to  lament  the  sad  condition  of  here,  by  meton.  put  for  the  starving  poet, 

their  deserted  and  distressed  votaries.  who  is  forced,  by  his  poverty,  to  lesve 

'  4.  Bath  at  GabH,  fe.]  To  get  a  liveli-  '  the  regions  of  ^ketiy ,  and  would  fata 

hood  by.     Oabii  was  a  little  city  near  beg  at  great  men's  doors.    Atrium  s%oU 

Borne.     Balneolum,  a  small  bagaio.  lies  the  court  or  court-yard,  before  great 

— OvfRt.]  Public  bakehouses,  where  men's  houses,  wbere  these  poor  poeta  are 

people  paid  to  much  for  bakmg  theor  supposed  to  stand,  like  other  heggavs^  t* 

bread.  ask  ahos. 
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A.RGUMENT. 

^Isloriansy  tawyers^  rhetoricians^  grammarians^  Sec.  These 
last  were  not  onltf  ill  paidj  but  even  forced  to  go  to  law,  for 
the  poor  pittance  which  they  had  earned^  by  the  fatigue  and 
labour  of  teaching  school. 

JJOTH  the  hope,  and  reason  of  studies,  is  in  Caesar  only? 

For  he  only,   at  this  time,  hath  regarded  the  mournful  MuseS) 

When  now  our  famous  and  noted  poets  would  try 

To  hire  a  small  bath  at  Grabii,  or  ovens  at  Rome  : 

Nor  would  others  think  it  mean,  nor  base,  ^  5 

To  become  criers ;  when,  the  vallies  of  Aganippe 

Being  deserted,  hungry  Clio  would  migrate  to  court-vards. 

For  if  not  a  farthing  is  shewn  to  you  in  the  Pierian  shade^ 

You  may  love  the  name,  and  hvelihood  of  IVIachsem ; 

And  rather  sell  what  the  intrusted  auction  sells  10 


8.  /« lU  Ti/erian  fhade,]  See  sat.  !▼.  t 
85,  note.  q.  d.  If  by  pawisg  your  time. 

•  it  wera,  in  the  abodes  of  the  Muses, 
BO  leward  or  recompense  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  for  lUl  your  poetical  labours. 
Some  read  area — but  Pieria  umbra  seems 
best  to  cany  on  the  humour  of  the  meto- 
nymy in  this  and  the  preceding  line. 

9.  XoM  the  name,  jfC.]Madunra  seems 
to  denote  the  name  of  some  famous  crier 
of  the  time,  whose  business  it  was  to  no- 
tiff  sales  by  auction,  and,  at  the  time  of 
■ale,  to  set  aprioe  on  the  goods,  on  which 
the  bidders  were  to  increase ;  hence  such 

•  sale  was  called  auctio.  See  Aivsw, 
Praco^  No  !• 

^.  d»  If  you  find  yiurself  pennyless^ 
•odeo  likely  to  continue  by  the  exercise 
of  poetry,  then,  instead  of  thinking  it 
bdow  you  to  be  caUed  a  crier,  you  may 
ondiaUy  embrace  it,  and  be  glad  to  get 

•  Unlihood  by  tactions,  as  Macbterft 


does. 

10.  lntruaed.1  So  Holy  day.  Com- 
missus  signifies  any  thing  committed  to 
one's  charge,  or  in  trust,  ,Comp.  sat.  ix« 
L  93->96. 

Goods  committed  to  sale  by  public 
auction  are  intrusted  to  the  auctioneer 
in  a  twofold  respect — first,  that  be  sell 
them  at  the  best  price  j  and,  secondly, 
that  he  faithfully  account  with  the  owner 
for  the  produce  of  the  sales. 

Comroissa  may  also  allude  to  the  com- 
mi^on,  or  licence,  of  the  magistrate, 
by  which  public  sales  in  the  forum  were 
appointed. 

Some  understand  commissa  auctio  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  alluding  to  the 
contention  among  the  bidders,  who,  like 
gladiators  matched  in  fight,  commissi, 
(see  eat.  i.  163,  note,)  oppose  and  en- 
gage agaioit  cacli  Other  in  Uitir  leTeral 
biddlDgs. 
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Stantibus,  oenophorum,  tripodes,  armaria,  cistas, 

Alcitboen  Pacci,  Thetras  et  Terea  Fausti. 

Hoc  satius,  quam  si  dicas  sub  judice,  Vidi, 

Quod  non  vidifttt :  iaciant  equites  Asiani, 

Quanquam  et  Cappadoces  faciant  equitesque  Bitbyni,  fS 

Altera  quos  nudo  traducit  Grallia  ulo. 

Nemo  tamen  studiis  indignum  ferre  laborem 

Cogetur  posthac,  nectit  quicunque  canoris 

Eloquium  vocale  modis,  laurumque  roomordit. 

Hoc  agite,  6  Juvenea  :  circumspicit,  et  stimulat  vos^  80 

Materiamque  aibi  duces  indulgeiitia  quaerit* , 

Si  qua  aliunde puias  rarum  expectanda  tuarum    ' 

Praesidia,  atque  idea  croce®  membrana  tabellse 

Impletur ;  lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocyus,  et  quae 

Componis,  dona  Veneris,  Telesine,  marito :  85 

Aut  claude,  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libellos. 

France  miser  calamos,  vigilataque  prselia  dele^ 

Qui  mcis  in  parvS  sublimia  carmina  ceila, 

Ut  dignus  venias  hederig,  et  imagine  macrd. 


II.  TolAfrtcmdarfly.]!.  e.  Th«peo- 
pie  who  attend  Uie  euctioo  as  buyan. 

Some  aditioDS  raad  Alpyonem  Bacchi,  &c. 

'  These  ware  tragedies  writtcob  J  wretched 

poets,    which  Juvenal  supposes  to  be 

sold,  with  other  Uimb^i  at  an  auction. 

13.  Than  ifffou  atdd,  fc,]  This,  mean 
as  it  maj  appear,  U  still  getting  your 
bread  honestly,  and  far  better  than 
hiring  yourself  out  as  a  false  witness* 
and  forswearing  your»elf  for  a  bribe  in 
open  court 

1 4.  The  Aauitic  hmghti  ]  This  satiriies 
those  of  the  Roman  nobility,  who  bad 
favoured  womj  of  their  Asiatic  slaves  so 
much,  as  to  enrich  them  sufficiently  to 
be  admitted  into  the  equestrian  order. 
These  people  were,  notwithstanding, 
false,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 

Mmoris  jlaapopulu  ntUamfidem  esse 
<idhSbendaftU       Cic.  pro  Fl^ocob 

15.  The  Cappadodans*]  Theircountry 
bordered  on  Armenia.  Tbey  were  like 
the  Cretans,  (Tit  i.  19.)  liars  and  dis. 
honest  to  a  proveri> ;  yet  numy  of  these 
found  means  to  make  their  fortunes  at 
Rome. 

— The  httghts  of  Bithynia.}  Bithynia 
was  another  eastern  province,  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  many  such 
people,  as  are  above  described,   auoa 


and  were  in  high  favooi^  and  sbaAd  ai 
titles  and  honours. 

1 6.  Tht  oiher  Gavl,  j-c]  Gallo-GrsBcia. 
or  Galatia,  another  country  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor :  from  hence  come  slaves,  who,  like 
others,  were  exposed  to  sale  with  naked 
feet.  Or  it  may  rather  sigeiiy  that  theas 
wretches  (however  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured) were  so  poor,  when  they  first 
came  to  Rome,  that  they  had  not  so 
much  as  a  shoe  to  their  feet. 

The  poet  means,  that  getting  honest 
bread,  in  however  mean  a  way,  was  to 
be  preferred  to  obtaining  the  greatest 
afBuence,  as  these  fellows  did,  by  kna* 
very. 

]  6.  Srmgt  over.}  Tradaeit  sfgm'ies  to 
bring,  or  convey,  (torn  one  place  to  an* 
other.  It  is  used  to  denote  transplanting 
trees,  or  other  plants,  in  gardens,  &c. 
and  is  a  very  significant  word  here,  to 
denote  the  transplanting,  as  it  were,  of 
these  vile  people  from  the  east  to  Rome* 
1 8.  That  joins,  |>c.}  The  perlbction  of 
heroic  poetry,  which  seems  here  in« 
tended,  is  the  uniting  grand  and  lofty 
expression,  eloquium  vocale,  with  tune* 
ful  measures,  m8dis  canons. 

Vocalis  signifies  sometimes  loud-— mak« 
ing  a  noise-— therefore,  when  applied  to 
poetry,  lofty—high  sounding.— 7.  d.  No 
writer,  hereafter,  who  excels  vn  vaatiag 
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To  the  standere  by,  a  pot,  tripods,  book-casds,  chests, 

The  Alcithoif  of  Paccius,  the  Thebes  and  Tereus  of  Paastus. 

This  is  belter  than  if  you  said  before  a  judge,  "  I  have  seen,"' 

Wliai  yon  have  not  seen  :  ilia'  the  Asiatic  knights 

And  the  Cappadocians  may  do  this,  and  tlie  knights  of  Bf- 

thynia,  1* 

Whom  the  other  Graul  briii^  over  barefbot. 
But  nobody  to  undergo  a  loil  unwofthy  his  studies 
Hereafter  shall  be  coinpelted,  whoe'erhe  be'that  joins,  to  tuneful- 
Measures,  ntelodious  eloquence,  and  hath  bitten  the  hurel. 
Mind  this,  young  men,  fhe  indulgence  of  the  emperor  fiO 

Has  its  eje  upon,  and  encourages  jouy  and  seeks  matter  for 

itself; 
If  you  think  protectors  of  ycnir  afiairs  are  to  be  expected 
From  elsewhere,  and  theiefore  the  pafchment  of  your  saffron* 

colourM  tablet 
Is  filled,  get  some  wood  quickly,  and  what 
You  compose,  Telesinus,  give  t^-  the  hosband  of  Venus :       25 
Or  shut  up,  and  bore  thro'  with  the  moth  yoitr  books  laid  by- 
Wretch,  break  your  pens^  and  blot  oui  your  watched  battles^ 
Who  makest  subUme  verses  in  a  small  oefl,. 
That  you  may  become  worthy  of  ivy,  and  a  lean  image* 


Ibfttnm  of  style  witb  bannoiiy  of  verse* 
■hall  be  driTen,  Uirough  want,  into  em* 
floymcnts  which  are  below  tfae  dignity 
of  b  w  pureoits  as  a  poet    Comp.  h  Si — 6. 

19b  Bktem  tkt  laureL']  Laurum  fne- 
Bunrdit.  It  was  a  notion,  that,  whe» 
young  poeU  were  initiated  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Miises»  it  was  a  great  help-to 
tbciF  genius  to  chew  a  piece  of  laurel,  'ut 
booour  of  Apollo.  Some  think  that  the 
tzpreasion  is  figurative,  and  means  those 
who  have  tasted  of  glory  and  honour  by 
their  compositions;  but  the  first  sense 
seems  to  agree  best  with  what  follows. 

2a  Mutd  tkis.l  Hoc  agtte— lit  do 
this— (.  e.  diligently  epply  yourselves 
to  poetry. 

— Of  ike  awpgrer.]  Duels  is  here  ap» 
filed  ta  the  emperor,  es  the  great  patron 
and  chief  over  the  libeval  arts. 

21.  Seek*  matter  for  Utd/.]  Carefully 
endeavours  to  find  out  its  own  gcetifica* 
tion  by  rewarding  merit. 

2S.  Therefore  the parctment,  jt:.]  They 
wrote  on  parchment,  which  sometimes 
was  dyed  of  a  saffron-colour;  sometimes 
k  was  white,  and  wrapped  up  in  coloured 
The  tdiella  Were  the  books 


tfeemselres    u  e;  like  pages  on  whMb  < 
their  oianuscriptawere  written. 

If,  s^s  the  poet,  you  take  the  palni^ 
to  write  volumes  full,  in  hopes  of  finding 
any  odier  than  Cesar  to  reward  you,, 
you  had  better  prevent  your  disappoint- 
ment, by  burning  them  as  fast  as  you 
can*  Lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocyus— 
lose  no  time  in  procuring  wood  for  th» 
puipose. 

25.  Telesinm.'}  The  poet  jto  whom  thi* 
datire  is  addressed. 

— Tlie  husband  of  Venui!]  Vulcan,  tho 
fabled  god  of  fire — here  put  for  the  fif« 
itself     He  was  the  husband  of  Venus. 

^.  d.  Put  aU  your  wricings  into  the 
ire. 

26.  Ot  shut  vpt  and  bore,  j-c.}  Lay  bf 
your  books,  and  let  the  moths  eat 
them. 

27.  Tour  watched  baHlet,'}  Tour  writ, 
ings  upon  battles,  the  descriptions  of 
which  have  cost  you  many  a  watchful, 
sleepless  night. 

28.  AsmaUceU}  A  wretched  garret^ 
as  we  ssT. 

29.  ^or<Ayof%y4'c.]  That,  after  all 
the  pains  joa  have  taken,  you  may  hav* 
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Spes  nulla  ulterior:  didicit  jam  dives  avarua 
Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 
Ut  pueri,  Junonis  avem.    Sed  deiluit  aetas, 
Et  pelagi  patiens,  et  cassidis,  atque  ligonis. 
Tsedia  tunc  subeunt  animos,  tunc  seque  suamque 
Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus. 
Accipe  nunc  artes,  ne  quid  tibi  con&rat  tste, 
Quem  colis:  Musarum  et  ApoUinis  sed^e  relicUt, 
Ipse  facit  versus,  atque  uni  cedit  Homero, 
Propter  inille  annos.    At  si  dulcedine  famfis 
Succenaus  recites,  Maculonus  commodat  ledes; 
Ac  longe  ferrata  domus  servire  jubetur, 
In  qui  soUicitas  imitatur  janua  portas. 
Scit  dare  libertos  extremS  in  parte  sedentes 
Ordinis,  et  raagnas  comitum  disponere  voces* 
Nemo  dabit  regum,  qiianti  subsellia  constent^ 
Et  quas  conducto  pendent  anabathra  tigiUo, 
Qusque  reportandis  poaita  est  orchestra  cathedris. 


SAT.  vir« 
30 


35 


40 


45 


•n  ima^  (.€>•.  repntenUtian  of  your 
lean  and  stanred  person,  whb  a  littla 
paltry  irj  put  round  the  head  of  it,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo. 

3a  Thereitnofartherkope.1YoQem 
expect  nothing  better,  nothing  beyond 
tbia. 

92.  As  hojfs  ihebirdofjitmo,']  As  chil- 
dren admire,  and  are  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  peacock,  (see  Ainsw.  tit. 
Argus,)  irhich  is  of  no  service  to  the 
bird;  so  the  patrons,  which  you  think 
of  getting,  howerer  rich  and  able  to 
afibrd  it  they  may  be,  will  yet  give  you 
nothing  but  compliments  on  your  per. 
fbrmances:  these  wiU  do  you  no  more 
flcrrice,  than  the  children's  admiration 
does  the  peacock. 

8^-^55.  Your  age  pat$et  away.}  Tou 
Httie  think  that,  while  you  are  employ- 
ing yourself  to  no  purpose,  as  to  your 
present  subsistence,  or  provision  for  the 
future,  by  spending  your  time  in  writ- 
ing  verses,  your  life  is  glkling  away,  and 
old  age  is  steah'ng  upon  you;  your 
youth,  which  is  able  to  endure  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  fatigues 
of  wars,  or  the  labours  of  husbandry,  is 
decaying. 

34.  Tken.)  When  you  grow  old. 
• ' — fVearinesi,  j-c]  You'll  be  too  feeble, 
in  body  and  mind,  to  endure  any  la- 
bour, and  become  irksome  eren  to  your- 


self. 

35.  ffaU$boikiU9y(mdUtTerpsickor$,'l 
Tour  old  age,  however  learned,  clothed 
in  rags,  will  curse  itself,  and  ihe  Muse 
that  has  been  your  undoing.  Terpsi. 
chore  was  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  who 
presided  over  dancing  and  music ;  sho 
is  fU>led  to  have  invented  the  harp; 
here,  by  meton.  lyric  poetry  may  be 
understood. 

36.  JSis  arts,  j-c]  The  artiScea 
which  your  supposed  patron  will  use,  to 
have  a  fair  excuse  for  doing  nothing  for 
you. 

37.  The  temple,  ie.']  There  wmasLtem* 
pie  of  the  Muses  at  Rome,  which  was 
built  by  Martins  Pbilippus,  where  poeca 
used  to  recite  their  works.  Augustus 
built  a  library,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo, 
on  Mount  Palatine,  where  the  poeta 
used  also  to  recite  their  versea,  and 
where  they  were  deposited.  See  Paaa. 
prol.  1.  7.  and  Hoa.  lib.  i.  epist  iii.  U 
17. 

Among  the  tricks  made  use  of  by 
these  rich  patrons,  to  avoid  giving  any 
thing  to  their  poor  clients,  the  poets^ 
they  affected  to  make  verses  ao  weU 
themselv^,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of 
the  poetry  of  otliens;  therefbre  they 
deserted  the  public  recitals,  and  left  the 
poor  retainers  of  ApoUo  and  the  Muses 
to  shift  as  they  could* 
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There  is  no  fkrther  hope :  a  rich  miser  hath  now  learnt  90 

As  much  to  admire,  as  much  to  praise  witty  men, 

As  boys  tiie  bird  of  Juno.     But  your  age,  patient  of  tl^  see, 

A  nd  of  the  helmet,  and  of  the  spade,  passes  away. 

Then  we'ariness  comes  upon  the  spirits;  then,  eloquent 

And  naked  old  age  hates  both  itself  and  its  Terpsichoi^.         35 

Hear  now  his  arts,,  lest  he  whom  you  court  should  give  you 

Any  thing :    both  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  of  Apolloy 

being  forsaken, 
Himself  makes  yerses,  and  yields  to  Homer  alone, 
Because  a  thousand  years  [before  him.]     ^ut  if,  with  the  de- 
sire of  fame 
Inflamed,  you  repeat  your  verses,  Maculonus  lends  a  house;  40 
And  the  house  strongly  barr'd  is  commended  to  serve  you, 
In  which  the  door  imitates  ansj^ious  gates. 
He  knows  how  to  place  his  freedman,  sitting  in  the  extreme  pavt 
Of  the  rows,  and  to  dispose  the  loud  voices  of  his  attendants. 
None  of  these  great  men  will  giye  as  mu4:h  as  the  benches  may 
cost,  45 

And  the  stairs  which  hang  from  the  hired  beam, 
And  the  orchestre,  wl)icn  is  set  with  chairs,  wl>ich  ere  to  be 
carried  back. 


98.  Ykid$  to  JBotn^  alone.]  li^  his  tyKU 
fE0ticeit ;  and  tbis  only  upon  account  of 
Homer*8  antiquicy,  not  as  ti^laking  hiiQ- 
«df  HcmMi^A  inferior  in  any  other  respect. 

90.  Jf,  with  the  desire  ofjim^,  f  c,] 
If  you  doo*t  want  to  g<4  n^oney  by  youi* 
venei,  «nd  only  wi«b  to  repeat  ihua^ 
lor  the  sake  €t£  applause. 

40.  AiacuUmus,  ^c]  Soio#  rich  m^ 
will  lend  you  bis  bouse. 

41.  S/ronglj/'bQrr'd.]  X«ooge— lit.  ez- 
peedingly — ^very  much — q. «/.  If  you  are 
thought  to  want  money  of  him  fur  your 
verses,  the  doors  of  the  house  i^iil  be 
bvred  against*  you,  and  resemble  the 
gates  of  a  city  wben  besieged,  and  under 
the  fear  and  anxiety  which  the  be* 
aiegen  occasion;  but  if  you  profess 
only  to  write  for  fame,  be  will  open  his 
bouse  to  you,  it  will  be  at  your  sei-rice, 
that  you  may  recite  your  verses  within 
it,  and  w^U  procure  you  hearera»  of  his 
own  freedmen  and  dt^ndents,  whom 
be  will  order  to  applaud  you. 

49.  Be  knows  haw  to  place,  j^c]  Dare, 
tit  to  give.<^-^.  if.  He  Jcnpws  how  to 
dispose  his  freedmen  on  the  farthc'st 
feats  behind  the  rest  of  the  audience^ 

VOL.  J. 


Ibat  they  may  begin  ^  clap,  which  will 
be  followed,  by  those  who  are  seated 
more  forward.  Ordo  is  a  rank  or  rov 
q{  any  thing,  so  of  benches  or  seats. 

44.  And  to  dixpote,  j^c]  How  to  dis- 
l^ose  his  clients  and  foUow^ers,  so  as  best 
to  raise  a  roar  of  applause — euge  ! — 
bene  !*~-l^ravo  !  as  we  say,  among  your 
bearers.  AH  this  he  will  do,  fur  it 
^psts  him  nothing. 

46.  The  stairs,  ^-c]  These  were  for 
the  poet  to  ascend  by  into  his  rostrum, 
and  were  fastened  to  a  little  beam,  or 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  hired  for  tlie 
purpose. 

47.  Theorchestrat^c]  Tbeorchestnt 
at  the  Greek  theatres  was  the  port  where 
the  chorus  danced — the  stage.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  the  space  between 
the  stage  and  the  common  seats,  where 
the  senators  and  nobles  sat  to  see  plays 
acted.  The  poor  poet  is  here  supposed 
to  make  up  such  a  place  as  this  for  the  - 
reception  of  the  better  sort,  should  any 
attend  his  recitals ;  but  this  was  made 
up  of  hired  chairs,  by  way  of  seats,  but 
which  were  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
business  was  over. 
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Nos  tanfien  hoc  agirmi»,  tenuique  in  piiWere  suleos 

Ducimus,  et  littud  sterili  versamus  aratro. 

Nam  si  discedas,  laqiieo  tenet  ambitiosi  50 

Consuetude  mali :  tenet  insanabile  niulto» 

Scribendi  cacoeihes,  et  aegro  in  corde  senesci^ 

Sed  vafem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  venay 

Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere^  nee  qui 

Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  monet& ;  55 

Hunc,  qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantum^ 

Anxietate  canens  animus  fitctt,  onrinift  acerbi 

Impatiens,  ctrptdus  sjdvanira,  aptusque  btbendis 

Fontibus  Aonidum  :   neque  enim  cantare  sub  anfero 

Pierio,  thyrsumve  potest  contingefe- Sana  69^ 

Paupertas,  atq^ie  eeris  inops,  qtio  nocte  dieque 

Corpus  eget.     Satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius,  Euhoe !: 

Quis  locus  ingento  t  nisi  cum  se  carmine  solo 

Vexant,  et  dominisCirrhse,  Nisaeque  feruntuf 

Pectora  nostra,  duas  non  admittentia  curas  ?  S^ 

Magnae  menti3  opus,  nee  de  lodice  paraiidd 

Attonitae,  currus  et^equos^  faciesque  I>eorttm> 


43.  Yei  we  stSl  go  on."}  Hoc  agimut— 
lit.  we  do  this — we  sdil  puraue  our  poe- 
tical studies.  Hoc  egere  is  a  phrase 
sfgnifytag  to  mind,  attend  to,  what  we 
mn  about.  See  Tia,.  And.  act  i.  sc.  it. 
1. 19.  So  be^e,  h  2C.  hoc  agite,  O 
Juvenes. 

48.  Drawfurrom^  ^c]  We  take  much 
pains  to  no  purpose,  like  people  who 
should  plough  in  the  dust,  or  on  the 
aea&hore'     Comp.  sat.  i.  157,  note. 

50.  Would  leave  off^  Discedas— if  yoa 
would  depart  from  the  occupation  of 
making  yerses. 

— Cuttnrn  ofambit'umt  evil.  XE^l  ambi- 
tion, which  it  is  so  customary  for  poets 
to  be  led  away  with. 

51.  Alt  infurable  iU  hahU."]  Cacoethca 
(fjom  Gr.  KMK4f,  bad,  and  tiBot,  a  custom 
or  habit)  an  evU  habit.  Many  are  got 
Into  such  an  itch  of  scribbling,  that  they 
cannot  leave  it  off.  Cacoetbes  also  sig- 
tiiiSes  a'boil,  an  ulcer,  and  the  like. 

58.  Gruws  inveierate,  fc'}  It  grows  old  - 
with  the  man,    and  roots  itself,   as  it 
werOf  bj  time.  In  his  very  frame. 

53.  ^No  common  vein,}  Such  talents  as 
4re  not  found  among  the  generality. 

54.  .  Nothing  trifling.]  Expositum— 
common,  trifling,  obvious-— nothing  in  a 
common  way. 


55.  Trivial  verse,  ^.]  Trivialft  corner 
fh»m  trivium,  a  place  where  tliree  ways 
meet,  a  place  of  common  resort :  there. 
Ibre  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  this  line 
to  be,  that  such  a  poet  as  Juvenal  Is  dcs- 
seribing  writes  nothing  low  or  vulgar; 
•ucb  verses  as  are  usually  sought  afteiv 
and  purchased  by  the  common  people  la 
the  street.  The  word  feriat  u  here  me- 
taphorical. Ferio  literally  signifies  to 
strike,  or  hit;  thus  to  coin  or  stamp 
mpney ;  henoe  to  compose  or  make  (hit 
off,  as  we  say)  verses ;  which,  if  don« 
by  a  good  poet,  may  be  said  to  be  of  no 
common  stamp.  Monela  is  the  stamps 
or  impression,  on  money;  hence,  bj 
metaph.  a  style  in  writings 

57.  A  mxnd^  ^c.\  U  e.  Such  a  poet  i^ 
fbnned  by  a  mind  that  is  void  of  care 
and  anxiety. 

58.  Impaiient,}  That-hates  aU  trouble^ 
can't  bear  vexation. 

— Z>«m>fa  o/'woode.'}  Of  sylvan  retire* 
ment. 

59.  Fountains  of  the  Muses."}  Called 
Aonides,  from  their  supposed  habitation 
in  Aonis,  which  was  tlie  hilly  part  of 
Btootia,  and  where  there  were  many 
springs  and  fountains  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  Of  these  fountains  good  poets 
were,  in  a  %urative  sense,  said  to  drinks 
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Yet  we  still  go  on,  and  draw  furrows  in  the  light 

Dust,  and  turn  up  the  shore  with  a  barren  plough. 

For  if  you  would  leave  off,  the  <:ustoin  of  ambitious  evil        50 

Holds  you  in  a  snare  :  many  an  incurable  ill  habit  of  writing 

Possesses,  and  growS/ inveterate  in  the  distemper'd  heart. 

But  the  excellent  poet,  who  has  no  common  vein. 

Who  is  wont  to4>roduce  notliing  trifling,  nor  who 

Composes  trivial  verse  in  a  common  sty^  55 

Him  (such  a  one  i  can'<t  shew,  and  only  conceive) 

A  mind  free  from  anxiety  makes  ;  of  every  thing  displeasing 

Impatient,  desirous  of  woods,  and  disposed  ibr  drinking  the 

Fountains  of  the  Muses  :  for  neither  to  sing  in  the 

P'ierian  cave,  or  to  handle  the  thyrsus,  is  poverty,  60 

Sober,  and  void  ^  money,  (which  night  and  ^y  the  body 

wants,) 
Able.     Horace  is  satisfied,  when  he  says — Euhoe! 
What  place  is  there  for  genius,  unless  when  with  verse  alone 
Our  mmds  trouble  tbemselvefl,  and  by  the  lords  of  Cirrlia  and 

Nisa 
Are  carried  en,  not«admi.tiing  two  canes  at  once?  65 

It  is  the  wock  of  a  great  mind,  not  ef  one  that  is  amazed  about 
Getting  a  blanket,  to  behold  chariots,  and  horses,  and  the  faces 


and  by  this  to  be  aasialed  la  their  cont* 
insitioiis. 

^9  *60.  In  the  Pierian  catw,  ^c]  Pie- 
ria  wee  e  district  of  Macedon,  where 
wee  a  caye,  or  deo,  sacred  to  the 
Muses. 

<K).  Tkyr$u$.}  A  spear  wrapt  about 
with  ivy,  which  they  carried  about  ia 
their  hands  at  the  wild  fcAsts  of  Bac- 
chus, in  imitation  -of  Bacchus,  who  bore 
a  thyrsus  in  hi?  hand  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  is,  that,  for  a  poet  to 
write  well,  he  should  he  easy  in  his  si- 
tuation, and  in  his  circumstances,  for 
those  who  are  harassed  with  porverty 
and  want  cannot  write  well,  either  in 
the  more  sober  style  of  poetry,  or  in  the 
more  eotbuaiastic  and  flighty  strains  of 
composition.  9y  sana  paupertas,  the 
poet  would  insinuate,  that  no  poor  poet 
that  had  his  senses  would  ever  attempt 
it. 

(2.  Horace  is  tatitfied,  ^c*}  It  might 
be  objected,  that  Horace  wes  poor  when 
•he  wrote,  therefore  Juvenal's  rule  won*t 
iiold,  that  *  poor  poet  can't  writ«  well. 
To  this  Juvenal  would  answer,  •<  True, 
^  JEioraoe  was  jkxht,  considered  as  to 
^  himself;  but  then  remember  what  a 


*'j^atron-he  had  in  Meesenas,  and  how 
*'  he  was  enabled  by  him  to  avoid  the 
**  cares  of  poverty.  When  he  wrote  his 
**  (ne  Ode  to  Bacchus,  and  uttered  his 
**  sprightly  Evob  or  Euhoe,  he,  doubt. 
(*  less,  was  well  sated'with  good  cheer.'* 
See  lib.  ii.  ode  xi«.  L  5 — 8. 

64*  T'te  luanli  of  Cirrha  and  Nisa  ]  A- 
polio  and  Bacchus,  the  tutelar  god^i  of 
poets.  Cirrha  was  a  town  of  Phocisa 
n^ar  Deiphos,  where  Apollo  had  an 
oracle. 

Nisa.  a  den  in  arabia,  where  Bacchua 
was  educated  by  the  nymphs,  when  sent 
thither  by  Mercury.  From  heuce  Bac- 
chus was  called  Dionyaius,  ex  Am(,  and 
Visa;  Gr.  Atcfvo'if. 

65.  Carried  onm]i.e.  Inspired, and  av 


66.  Noi  of  one,  jfc]  q»  d.  It  is  th« 
work  of  a  great  and  powerful  mind* 
above  want,  not  of  one  that  is  distracted 
about  getting  a  blanket  for  his  bed,  to 
fix  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  so  as  to 
conceive  and  describe  horses  and  cha« 
riots,  and  godlike  appearances,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  justice  to  these  sublime 
subjects  of  heroic  Tenesi— See  Yiao, 
JEn.  zii.  1.326,7. 
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Aspicere,  et  qualis  Rutulum  confundit  Erinnys. 
Nam  si  yirgilio  puer,  ei  tolerabile  dcsit 
Hospitiam,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibue  hydri : 
Surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  buccina.     Poscimiis  ut  sit 
Non  minor  antique  Kubrenus  Lappa  cmhurno, 
Cujus  et  alveolos  et  leenam  pigherat  Atreus  ? 
Non  habet  infelix  Numitor,  quod  niittat  amico; 
Quintiliae  quod  donet,  habet:  nee  defuit  illi, 
Unde  emeret  muhS  paficendum  came  leonein 
Jam  domitum.     Constat  leviori  belloa  sumptii 
Nimirum,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  poeia;. 
Cdntentus  fartid  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 
Marmoreis:  et  berranb,  tenuique  Saleio 
Gldria  quantalibet,  quid  erit,  si  gtoria  tantum  est? 
Cui;riturad  yocem  jucundam,  et  carmen. arnicas 
Thcfbaidos,  laetam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem^ 
Promisitque  diem:  tant&^dulcedine  captos 
Afiicit  ille  animos,  taritdque  libidiire  vulgi 
Auditur :  sed  cum  fregit  subseliia  verdu, 
Esurit^  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 


75 


60 


89 


68.  And  what  an  ^rtnny«.}  kow 
Alecto  looked  when  the  astonished  the 
llutulian  king  Turnus,  when  she  filled 
him  with  terror,  by  thi^wing  her  torch  at 
him.  Mn.  til.  1.  456,  7.  Erinnys  b  a. 
tiame  common  to  the  ihree  furies  of  hfell, 
bf  which  Alecto  was  one.  > 

70.  jill  the  tnake$  iuoidd  hate  faU^, 
j-c]  q,  d.  Had  Virgil  been  poor,  and 
without  hif  pleasures  and  conveniences^ 
he  never  would  have  been  able  to  de- 
afcribe,  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  the 
4naky  tresses  of  Alecto.  See  iEn.  TiL 
L  450.     All  this  had  been  lost  to  us. 

71.  Thi  tilent  trumjtet.]  Surdus  not 
only  means  to  express  one  who  does  not  . 
hear,  but  that  also  which  gives  no  sound.  ' 
fiee  sat.  xlii.  1.  194. 

Juvenal  alludes  to  JEn.  vxi.  1.  519, 
«0,  1. 

78.  Ri^renus  Lappa,  j^e]  An  inge* 
nious,  but  poor  and  miserable  tragic 
poet,  who  lived  in  Juvenal's  time. 

— Le$t  than  the  ancieni  husMn.}  Noi 
inferior  to  the  old  writers  of  tragedy. 
Cotburno,  per  roetonym.  put  here  for 
the  tragic  poets,  as  it  often  is  for  ira^ 
g«>y. 

7S.  AtreH$  had  laid  in  prnvm.'}  It  hat 
iMea  obmrred  by  Ainswonb,   against 


Stephanus  and  oUier  l6ticogra|>faerSy  that 
pignero  does  not  mean  to  take,  or  re- 
ceive, a  thing  in  pawn,  Kut  to  aend  H 
into  pawn.  In  this  view  we  may  on* 
derstand  Atreus  to  be  the  name  of  some 
tragedy,  on  the  subject  of  Atreus,  king 
6f  Mycense,  which  met  with  siu^  bad 
success  as  to  oblige  poor  Rubreiiua  to 
pawn  his  clothes  and  furniture.  Ste- 
phanus and  others  understand  pjgnerot 
in  the  sense  of  taking  to  pawn,  and  &up* 
pose  Atreus  to  be  the  name  of  the  pawn* 
broker,  to  whom  RubVenus  had  pawned 
his  goods. 

The  first  sense  seems  to  have  the  best 
authority;  but  with  whichever  we  maf 
agre^,  the  thought  amounts  to  tbe  aanie 
thing  in  substance ;  vhh  Can  it  be  ex- 
i:tected  that  this  pdor  poet  should  equal 
the  fire  and  energy  of  the  old  tragit 
writers,  while  his  clothes  and  furniture 
were  pawned,  in  ordte*  to  supply  biitt 
with  present  necessaries  to  keep  bka 
from  starving?  A  mftn  in  such  distress, 
whatever  his  genius  might  be,  oould  not 
exert  it.  "^ 

74.  Numitor,]  The  name  Kumitdr 
May  stand  here  for  any  rich  nnan,  wbe 
would  let  a  poet  starve  for  waat  of  tbit 
money  which  he  lays  out  upon  his  ncis> 
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Of  the  gods,  and  what  an  EriniiTS  confounded  the  Rttialian : 
For  if  a  boy,  and  a  tolerable  lodging  had  been  wanting  to 

Virgil, 
All  the  snakes  would  hate  fkllen  from  her  hairs :  70 

The  silent  trumpet  hate  groaned  nothing  disaatrous.     Do  we 

require 
That  Rubrenas  Lappa  slxruld  not  be  less  than  the  ancient  boskki^ 
Whose  flatters,  and  cloke^  At  reus  biid  laid  in  pawn? 
Unhappy  Numitoi'  has  not  what  he  can  send  to  a  friend ; 
He  has  what  he  can  give  td  Quintilta :   nor  was  there  wanting 

to  him  75 

iVherewiihal  he  mi^ht  buy  a  lion,  to  be  fed  with  moch  flesh, 
Already  tamed.     The  beast  stands  him  in  less  expense. 
Doubtless,  that  ihe  intestines  of  a  poet  hold  more. 
Liucan^  content  with  fame,  may  lie  in  gardens  adornM  with 
Marble  :  but  to  Serranus^  and  to  thin  Saleius,  '    80 

What  will  ever  so  much  fame  be,  if  it  be  only  &me  ? 
They  run  to  tl&e  piea«ag  voice,  and  poem  of  the  fiivourite 
Thebais,  when  matins  has  made  the  city  glad, 
And  has  promised  a  day:  with  so  great  sweetness  does  he  affect 
The  captivated  mind3,  and  is  heard  with  so  much  eager  desire 
Of  the  vulgar  :   but  when  he  has  broken  the  benches  with  his 

verse,  86 

He  hungers,  unless  he  should  sell  his  untouched  Agate* to 

Paris, 


tiiMi,«r  in  ImyiDg  jotafe  iimIjim  ftn-idsity 
«udi  as  a  tame  lion.  Iii£elix  m  Imbb 
ironical. 

7S.  DaubUetB,  fc]  Ironically  said, 
Ko  doubt  it  would  cost  more  to  ioain-' 
tain  a  poet  than  a  UeD. 

79.  Lucan,  j-c  ]  A  iaacned  and  ricb 
ipaet  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  who,  earning 
4o  Rome,  was  made  a  icoight.  He 
«rrote,  but  lived  not  to  &oiah,  the  civil 
wars  betwean  C«Bsar  and  Fompay,  in  an 
licruic  poem  called  PUarmtitu  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Kero.  See  mm% 
tAiMw.  lAcantts. 

^-Mojf  tie  in  gardmt,  jv.]  Repose 
bimaelf  in  esM  ai^  luxury,  fame  beiog 
anfficient  for  one  who  wants  nothing 
•be.  Marmocais— adorned  with  £na 
teildings  of  marble. 

Sa  SerraHnu,  OMtd  to  tkinSaUiM,  |;c.J 
Ilieie  were  two  poor  poets  in  Juvenal's 
time.  Of  the  latter  Tacitus  says,  «<  Who 
-''takes  any  notice  of,  or  even  attends 
«««ir  flOMka  tO>  Mir  SZtoUMt  pOflt  St^ 


leiusr 

These  men  inay  get  fame  by  the  ei- 
cellence  of  their  oomposilions;  but  what 
signifies  that,  if  they  get  nothing  else? 
liime  won't  feed  them. 

Perhaps  the  poet  calls  Saleius  tenaii^ 
thin,  from  his  meagre  appearance. 

82.  Th^  run.]  Curritur,  here  used 
impersonally,  like  concurritur.  Hon* 
sac  i.  i.  7. 

^•^  The  pteasing  voice, «.«.]  Of  Statius, 
when  he  reads  over  his  Thebais  in  pub- 
lic 

84.  Promised  a  do^.]  i.  e.  Appointed 
ja  day  for  a  public  recital  of  his  poem  on 
.the  Thebau  war. 

86.  Mroken  the  benches,  j[c]  By  the 
numbers  of  his  hearers,  who  flocked  to 
Attend  him  whf  a  he  recited  his  Thebais. 
Jblotwithstanding  this,  he  must  starve, 
for  aoy  thing  the  nobles  wiU  do  for  him* 

87.  MU  tmtouched  4gnve.]  His  new 
-play  called  Agaae,  which  has  never  been 
Ymxi,  or  p^loaW*     This  play  ww 
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Illeiet  militiae  multis  largitur  honorem  ; 

Semestri  Tatum  digitos  circumliffat  auix>. 

Quod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  histrio.     Tu  Camerinos         90 

Et  BareaSy  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curats  ? 

Praifectos  Pelopea  (ack,  Pmlonoela  iribunos. 

Haud  tamen  invideas  vati,  quein  pulpita  pascunt. 

Quia  tibi  M ecsnas  ?  quia  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius^ 

Aut  Fabiua?  quia  Cottakeruni  ?  quia  Leniulua  alter?  95 

Tunc  par  in^enio  pvetium  :  tunc  utile  raukis^ 

Pallere,  et  vmufn  toto  nescire  Decembri. 

Yester  porro  labor  ibecundior,  hiatoriarum. 
Scriptores :  petk  hie  plua  temporia,  aique  olei  plot : 
Namque  oblica  modi  miUeaima  pagina  aurgit  100 

Omnibua,  et  creacit  mult&  damnoaa  papyro. 


fbitned  upon  the  story  of  Agave,  the 
^ugbter  of  GadmuB,  who  was  married 
to  EchioD  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
liad  Pentbanis,  whom  sh^,  end  the  rest 
•of  the  Meoades,  in  their  mad  revels,  tore 
ihnb  from  limb,  because  he  would  drink 
no  wine,  and  for  this  was  supposed  to 
alight  the  feasU  of  Bacchus.  Anatw.  See 
Hob.  SaL  libb  ii.  saUiiL  L  903;  aod 
Otio,  Met  iil  7S5— 8. 

^Pafir  ]  A  stage^layer,  in  high  fk- 
vour  with  Domitian;  insomuch  thatDo- 
xnitian  fell  in  loTe  with  him,  and  repa- 
<liated  his  wife  Domitia  for  bis  sake. 

What  Juvenal  says  here,  and  in  the 
three  following  lines,  in  a  seeming  com- 
plimentary way,  was  no  more  than  a 
aneer  upon  Paris'  the  player,  aod, 
through  him,  upon  the  emperor,  who  so 
understood  it,  and  turned  our  author's 
jest  into  his  punishment ;  for  in  his  old 
«ge  he  sent  him  into  Egypt,  by  way  bf 
an  honorary  service,  with  a  military  com- 
mandi  This  shews  that  this  Satire  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  he 
Is  meant  try  Csraahe,  L  1, 

However,  it  is  very  evident,  that  Ju- 
venal meant  to  rebuke  the  nobles  (bt 
their  parsimony  towards  men  of  genius, 
by  shewing  how  generous  Paris  was  to 
them,,  insomuch  that  they  ought  to  be 
jBshamed  to  be  outdone  by  a  stage- 
player. 

89.  Semestrian  gold.']  Semestris  not 
«n1y  means  a  space  of  six  months,  (sex 
jnensium).  but  the  half  or  middle  of  a 
month.  The  moon  is  called  semestris, 
when  she  is  arrived  at  the  middle  of 
lier  month,  and  is*quite  round  in  form. 
The  aunim  semestre  here  meant  gold 


in  a  round  form,  «.  c  a  ring ;  sudi  as 
was  worn  by  knights,  to  which  dignity 
some  poets  had  been  raised,  through  the 
interest  of  this  stage-player  with  the  em* 
peror.  But  ^u.— If  there  be  not  here 
an  allusion  to  the  winter  and  summer 
rings?  See  sat  i  L  S8. 

"SI.  Camermiand  Sarem,  41-c,]  Some 
rich  noUes,  whose  levees  the  poorpoeta 
might  attend  in  vain. 

98.  Pdapea  maket  prefeetM.  ]  The  tm^ 
gedy  of  Pelopea,  the  daughter  of  Tbyes- 
tes,  who  was  lain  with  by  her  own  fa- 
ther, and  produced  ^gysthus,  who 
killed  Agamemnon  and  Atreus. 

^FkUomela  trAunu.']  The  tragedy  of 
Philomela,  the  daughter  of  Pandion  king 
of  Athens,  ravished  by  Tereus,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Progne.  See  more, 
Aivsw.  tit.  Philomela. 

The  poet  seems  here  to  insinuate,  that 
the  performance  of  Paris,  in  these  tra. 
gedies,  so  charmed  the  emperor,  and 
gave  the  aotor  such  an  ascendancy  over 
him,  as  to  enable  Paris  to  have  the  great 
offices  df  state  at  his  disposal,  so  that 
they  were  eonierred  on  whomaeever  he 


d3.  Ewf^  nof,  f  c  ]  q*  d,  Tliough,  in 
me  instances,  great  things  have  t^it 
done  for  some  individuals,  through  the 
influence  and  interest  of  Paris,  y«t,  in 
general,  those  who  have  nothing  elae  to 
.  depend  on  but  writing  for  the  ttage,'are 
left  to  starve,  and  therefore  are  hardly 
(haud)  to  be  envied.  Pulpita-^see  tat» 
ill.  1.  174,  note. 

94.  Meamai.'}  IVbo  is  the  rich  man 
that  is  sucb  a  patron  to  you,  as  Mtfcmaa 
was  to  Horaoo  ?  who  not  only  enriched ' 
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He  also  bestows  military  honour  on  many ; 
He  binds  round  the  fin^rs  of  poets  with  8emestrian  gold. 
What  nobles  do  not  give,   an  actor  will.    Dost  thou  trouble 
thine  .   90 

Head  about  the  Caroerini  and  Bare»,  and  the  great  courts  of 

nobles? 
Pelopea  makes  prefects^  Philomela  tribunes; 
Yet  envy  not  the  poet  whcmi  the  stage  maintains. 
Who  is  your  Mecsenas  f  who  now  will  be  either  a  Proculeitis^ 
Or  a  Fabius  ?  who  a  second  Cotta  ?  whoanother  Lientulus  ?   93 
Then  reward  mus  equal  to  genius :  then  'twas  useful  to  many 
To  be  pale,  and  lo  know  nothing  of  winefbr  a  wholeDeeember. 

Moreover  your  labour,  ye  writers  of  histories  is  more 
Abundant :  this  demands  more  time^  and  more  oil ; 
For  the  thousandth  page,  forgetful  of  measure,  arises       '     lOO 
To  ye  all,  and  increases  ruinous  with  nnich  paper : 


bim,  Init  made  him  his  friend  and  com. 
fanioD,  and  introduced  him  to  the  faTour 
of  the  emperor  Augttstut. 

94.  ProetiUmi  ]  A  Roman  knight,  in* 
timate  with  Auguatui.  He  was  ao  liberal 
to  his  two  brothers,  Scipio  and  Munna» 
that  he  shared  his  whole  patrimony  with 
them,  when  they  had  been  rained  bj 
the  ciril  wars.  See  Hob.  lib.  iL  ode  ii. 
is,  6. 

95.  Fabius.'}  Th*  Tabius  is,  perhaps, 
here  meant,  to  whom  Orid  wrote  four 
epistles  in  his  banishment,  as  to  a  noble 
and  generous  patron  of  ^en  of  genius. 
Or  It  may  relate  to  Fabius  Maximua, 
who  sold  his  estate,  in  order  to  redeem 
some  Romans  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tives by  Hannibal. 

—CotUu]  A  great  IKend  t*  Oidd,  who 

wrme  t»  him  thne  tinies  trmn  Pontus,  as 

to  a  constant  patron.    Grid  says  to  him. 

Cum^ve  labent  alu,  jaetatftie,  velan 

reinquanit 

Tu  laeertt  rentanef  anehora  tola  roH? 

QaUa  iua  est  igUurpUUu.  IgnotdmuM 

iliU. 
Qui,  eumfirtund,  terga  dedSre  fug€g. 
— Lentuiut.]  A  Bian  of  great  libera- 
lity, to  whom  Cic.  epist  vii*  lib.  i  ad 
fsroil.  thus  writes :  Magna  est  hominum 
•pinio  di  te^  magna  commendatio  libe- 
lalitatis. 

96.  Reward  was  equal,  4^.]  VHieo 
there  were  such  men  as  these,  to  encou- 
rage genius,  and  to  be  the  patrons  of 
laming,  then  Kward  was  equal  to  merit. 


97.  To  he  pale.}  Witb  constant  study 
and  application,  which  were  then  sure«l» 
be  profitable.  Comp.  Horn,  epist  iii«  L 
10.   PxEs.  sat.  L  1 84. 

— To  know  nothing  of  ufine,  f  c}  Tb* 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia  was  obsenred  ii> 
the  month  of  December,  with  great  fes- 
tirity  and  jollity,  with  plenty  of  wine 
and  good  cheer:  all  this  it  was  wortb 
a  po^s  while  to  give  up  entirely  for  hia 
study  ;  and  rather  than  not  finish  what 
he  was  about,  not  taste  so  much  as  a 
single  drop  of  wine  during  the  whole 
festival,  knowing  that  he  was  certain  u> 
be  well  paid  for  hu  pains. 

98.  Ytmr  labour,  f-c]  He  now  speaka 
of  the  writers  of  history,  whose  labour 
and  fatigue  are  beyond  those  of  other 
writers,  and  yet  they  are  equally  ne-^ 
glected. 

98-^9.  Is  more  abundant,  ^  }  Th* 
subject-matter  more  various  ana  exten- 
sive. 

99.  JUbre  oiZ.]  Alluding  to  the  Umpa 
which  they  used  to  write  by,  in  which 
they  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  oiL 
Seesat,i,  1.  51,  note. 

100.  Forgetful  of  measure,}  The  suh> 
jects  are  so  various,  and  the  incidents 
crowd  in  so  fast  upon  the  historian,  that 
he  passes  all  bounds  without  attending 
to  the  sise  of  the  work,  it  rises  toathoi)- 
aand  pages  before  you  are  awar^. 

101.  Ruhious  with  much  paper,}  Sp 
much  paper  is  used,  as  to  rujn  the  poor 
historian  with  the  expense  of  it. 
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Sic  ingens  rerum  numeru9  jabet,  atque  operum  lex. 

Quae  tainen  inde  seges  ?  terrae  <)uia  fructus  aperts  ? 

Quia  dabit  histocico,  q.uantuin,daret  acta  legend  ? 

Sed  ^enus  ignavum,  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  umbrS.  105 

Die  igitur,  quid  causidicis  civilia  prsestent  .    . 

Officia^  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  libelli  ? 

Ipsi  magna  sonant ;  aed  tunc  cum  creditor  audit 

I^raecipue,  vel  si  tetigit  latus  a'crior  ilio, 

Qui  venit  ad  dubium  grandi  cum  codice  nomenx  1 10 

Tunc  imnieDsa  cavi  ipirant  mendacia  fbUea, 

Conspuiturqae  sinus.     Verum  deprendere  messem 

{Si  libet ;  hinc  centum  pairimonia  causidicorum, 

Parte  aU&  solum  russati  pone  Lacertss. 

Conseddre  duces :  surgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax,  115 

Dicturus  dubifi  pro  libertate,  Bubulco 

Judice.    Rumpe  miser  tensum  jecur^  ut  lasso  biti 


lOS.  The  great  number  of  things*^  i  e. 
VHndi  tart  treated  of. 

'^The  Unifff  tueh  works."}  The  rules 
of  history,  which  oblige  the  kieloriaii  to 
be  particu^  in  his  relatioa  of  facts,  and, 
•f  courwy  dtfTnse. 

109.  ff^hai  harvett,  ^c]  What  profit 
do  ye  reap? 

— Thefcar-ntended  groHnd."}  The  wide 
and'  boundless  6eld  of  history.  Comp. 
ViRo.Geor.  iii.194,  5  ;  andOeor.  ii.980. 
Some  think  that  this  expression  of  terrse 
^pertse,  t^ken  in  conjunction  with  the 
seges,  is,  as  that  is,  metaphorical,  and 
alludes  to  the  labour  of  Uie  busbandman, 
in  opening  the  ground  by  tillage,  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.  So  the  histo* 
rian  ploughs,  and  digs,  and  laboup,  as 
it  were,  in  the  field  of  history,  in  hopes 
of  reaping  profit  thereby. 

104.  Jl  collector  of  ike  regisien.'}  The 
acta  were  journals,  registers,  acts  of  the 
senate,  or  the  like  records.  The  f;lei4 
who  wrote  or  collected  them;  was  called 
actuarius.  He  was  a  sort  of  historian 
in  bis  way. 

105.  They  are  an  idle  racey  j-c]  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  though  they 
write  much,  yet  that  they  write  at  their 
ease ;  that  they,  as  welt  as  the  poets,  are 
a  Isj^  set  of  fellows,  who  write  lolling 
upon  their  couches,  or  repose  themselves 
in  shady  places.  Heuce  Hotu  lib.  L 
ode  zxxii.  1.  1. 

J^oscimui,    Si  quid  vacui  tub  itmbra* 
Lusimvs  tecum. 


And  again: 
Sornno  gfntdentis  ei  funbrd, 

£pist.ii^1ib.  iL  1.Sf. 

106.  CtvU  effioes,  4:c.]  What  they  get 
by  their  pleading  for  thsir  dianls  in 
civil  aetioBs. 

107.  The  liM$,  ^c]  Their  bundles 
of  briefs  which  they  carry  with  them  into 
eourt. 

108.  A  greaf  noise  ]  Bawls  aloud» 
magna,  ad««i^ia)ly,  for  mag:Dopere. 
GrpBoism.  See  sat.  vi.  516.  Grande 
eonat. 

108 — 9.  EspeeiaUy^when  ike  cret^r 
fteors.]  Creditor  signifies  one  that  lends, 
pr  trusts,  a  creditor. 

Hie  lasryer  bene  spoken  of  rnuat  be 
supposed  to  be  of  coudcH  irath  the  plain- 
tiir,  oi*  creditor,  who  makes  a  deman4 
of  money  lent  to  anotbar.  If  the  lawyer 
observes  him  to  be  witbin  hearing,  he 
exerts  hiniaelf  the  more 

109.  One  more  keen.)  If  another,  of 
a  more  eager  disposition,  and  OMire  ear^ 
nest  about  the  event  of  his  eauae,  who 
sues  for  a  book-debt  of  a  doubtful  nn- 
ture,  and  brings  his  acoount.bQoka  to 
prove  it.  thinks  that  the  lawyer  doea  not 
exert  himself  sufficiently  in  his  cauae, 
and  intimates  this  to  the  pleader,  by  ^ 
jog  on  the  side  with  his  elbOw-..tbeny 
&c  See  AiNsw.  Codex,  Xo.  2;  and 
Nomen,  Ko.  5. 

111.  JSHu  hollow  btiloms,  i.  e.]  His 
kings. 

^^Breaike  out  prodigious  lies,}  Id  oxdar 
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Thus  the  great  number  of  things  ordains,  and  thelaw  ar.(su0h> 

works. 
What  IiarTest  is  iiom  thence?  what  fruit  of  the  far-eKtended 

ground? 
Who  will  give  an  Iiistorian  as  .much  as  he  would  give  to  -a- 

collector  of  the  registersi 
But  they  ai«  an  idle  race,  which  rejoices  in  a  couch  or  ashade* 
T^eil  me  then,  what  civil -offices  afibrd  to  the  lawyers,  IQii 

And  the  libels  their  attendants  in  a  great  bundlei 
They  make  a  great  noise,  but  especially  tluiu,  when  the  creditoc 
Mears,  or  if  one,  more  keen  xhan  lie,  has  touched  his  side. 
Who  comes  with  a  great  book  to  a  doubtful  debt:  1 16 

Then  his  hollow  bellows  breathe  out  prodigious  lies. 
And  his  bosom  is  spit  upon.     But  if  you  would  discover  the 
Profit,  put  the  4)atrimony  of  nn  hundred  lawyers  on  one  side, 
And  on  the  other  that  of  the  xed-clad  Laceria  only. 
The  chiefs  are  set  down  together,  thou  risest  a  pale  Ajax,     115 
In  order  to  plead  about  doubtful  freedom,  Bubulcus 
Being  judge :  break,  wjetch,  your  stretched  iiver,  that,  -to  you 

latigued^ 


i»  decfire  the  cotirt,  an3  to  uu&e  ibe 
b«st  of  a  bad  cause. 

1 1 S.  /«  $pit  upofu  ]  Is  slavered  all  over 
with  his  fonming  at  tbe  mouth. 

— Ifym  wouid  ditamer,  ^fc.j  Were  k 

poaaibie  to  conpole  the  gaine  of  lawyers, 

you  might  put  all  they  get  in  one  scale, 

And  in  the  other  those  -of  Domiiian's 

.^ooHchman,  and  -these  would -be  •nooom- 

parison,  tlie  latter  would  so  far  esoeed. 

As  some  understaod  by  the  russati 

Lacert«»  a  ^arioteer  belonging  to  Do- 

mitian,  who  was  clad  in  a  red  livery,  and 

was  a  great  favourite  of 'that  emperor; 

so  others  undentand  some  soldier  to  he 

meant,    who,   as  the 'custom  then  was, 

wore  a  red  or  nnset  apparel:  in  this 

-view  the  meaning  is,  that  tbe  profits  of 

4me  hundred  lawyers,  4>y  pleading,  don't 

amount  in  value  to  -the  plunder  gotten 

hf  one  soldier.     So  Mr.  C  Dktdbm  : 

jtik  what  he  gains  hy  ail  thit  lying  prate, 

A  eaptahtU  plunder  trebiei  kit  ettate. 

So  Job.  BriUnnicus — RuttatiLacerta.'} 

Xaeerta,  nomeu  militis,  fictura  a  poeta: 

nam  milites  Romani  usi  sunt  In  pc«lio 

vestibtts  russatis,  &c 

115.  The  chiefi,  ^,']  Consedene  dn. 
•ces.  Tbe  beginning  of  Ovid*s  account 
•of  the  dispute,  between  Ulyiaes  and 
jijax,  for  the  armour  of  Achilles.    Ovid, 

VOL.  I. 


Met.  Hb.  xlii.  1.  L  Here  faumourouily 
introduced  to  describe  tbe  sitting  oi  the 
judges  on  the  bench  in  a  court  of  jus> 
tice. 

»  Thou  risett  a  pale  Jjaa.]  Alluding-to 
Ov^n.  lib.  xiii.  1.  S. 

Surgit  ad  hos  cfypei  dominussqftemplieit 
Ajag — 
by  way-o/  ridicule  on  the  eager  and  agi- 
Uted  lawyer,  wbo  is  suppoaed  to  arise 
with  as  much  fury  and  aeal  in  his  client's 
cause,  as  Ajax  did  to  assert  his  .preten-> 
aions  to  the  armour  in  dispute. 

116.  Doubtful  freedom.}  The  question 
in  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be,  whether 
such  or  such  a  one  is  entitled  to  the  free? 
dem  of  the  city;  there  wei»  inany  causes 
on  .this  subject. 

1 16—17.  Bubulcus  being  judge.2  This 
may  mean  C.  Atilius  Bubulcus,  who  waa 
consuL  Or,  by  Bubulcus,  tlie  poet  may 
mean  some  stupid,  ignorant  fellow,  who 
waa  fitter  to  be  an  herdsman,  than  to  fill 
a  seat  of  justiceb  And  thus  the  poet 
might  satirize  the  advancement  of  per- 
sons to  judicial  offices,  who  wore  totally 
uncjualified  and  unfit  for  them. 

1 1 7.  Break  yowrMretched  IwerJ}  Which, 
wiUi  the  other  contents  in  the  region  of 
the  diaphragm,  mu&t  be  distended  by 
the  violent  exertions  of  (he  speaker:  or 

«1 
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Figantut  viridcs,  scalarum  gloria,  palm©. 
Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculiis,  et  vas 
Pelamidnm,  aut  veter^s,  Afrorum  epimenld,  balbi; 
Aut  yinum  Tiberi  devectum :  quinque  lagence, 
Si  qiiater  egisti.    SI  contigit  aut-eus  unus, 
Inde  cadunt  partes,  ex  fuedere  pmgmaticorum. 
j^milio  dabitar,  quantum  peiet,  et  melius  nos 
Egtmus :  hujus  enlm  stat  curras  aheneus,  dit 
Quadrijuges  in  vestibulis,  atqtie  ipse  fcrbci 
Bellatore  sedens  cutvatum  hastile  minatur 
Eminus,  et  statn^  nieditatur  prslia  luscst. 
Sic  Pedo  conturbat,  Matl^o  deficit :  exitus  hie  est 
Tongilli,  niagrlo  cum  rhinocerote  lavari 
Qui  soletf  et  vexat  lutulehtS  balnea  turbS, 
Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  pfemit  ilssere  Medod, 
Empturus  pueros,  argentum,  fxiyrrlliria,  villas: 


120 


125 


ISO 


i(  may  rnetn  the  li?er  disfended  by 
BTiget,  So  Horace  on  another  occasion 
fenrens  diiBcili  bile  tumet  jecur.  Hob. 
ode  xh'i.  lib.  i.  i.  4. 

118.  Greek  palMt,  j-c^  It  wito  tHtf 
custom  of  tbe  client,  if  be  succeeded  in 
his  caiise,  lo  fix  such  a  garland  at  tbe 
lawyer's  door. 

'•^The  glory  of  yokr  stain.}  By  t^hich 
the  poor  lawyer  ascended  to  his  miserB* 
ble  habitation. 

119.  Of  your  voice.]  Of  all  your  bawl- 
ing— What  do  you  get  by  all  Uie  noise 
which  you  have  been  making? 

1 20.  OfMpratM.}  Pelamidum.  It  is  not 
Tery  certain  what  these  fish  were;  but 
some  small  and  cheap  fish  seefcn  to  be 
here  meant.  Ainsworth  says  they  were 
called  pelaroideSr  k  Gr.  Tvthts^  lutum— 
clay,  or  mt|d.  Most  likely  tliey  were 
chiefly  fbund  in  mud,  like  our  ^Hgs  in 
the  Thames,  and  were,  like  them,  of 
little  wonh. 

— (Hd  bulbaui  roou,  j-c]  Perhaps 
onions  are  he^e  meUnt,  which  tiiigbt  be 
among  the  small  presents  sent  monthly 
from  Africa  to  Rome.  See  Airsw.  Epi- 
menia.  Plin.  kit.  5.  calls  a  kind  of 
onion,  epimcntdium,froihOr.  tiri^iiii^'.t^f, 
Aiifsw.  Epimenidium.  Tho^sentib 
the  lawyer  were  veteres— -old  and  stale. 

.  \^.  mne  brought  daton  the  IHbcr.] 
Coming  down  the  stream  from  Vciento, 
or  tottic  other  place  inhere  bad  wind 


-^P!ve  fiagfms.1  Lagena  was  a  sort  of 
bottle  in  which  wine  was  kept.  Tbe  five 
lagenae  cannot  be  supi^d^d  to  mike  up^ 
any  great  quantity.  Five  bottles  of  bad 
wiliei  for  pleading  four  eauses,  ffM  poor* 
pay. 

1  S3.  A  piece  of  gold,  f-c  j  If  it  should 
■o  happen,  that  you  ahonld  get  a  piece  of 
gold  Ibr  a  fee.  The  Roman  aureu»waa 
in  T4tte  about  1/.  4s«  3d.  according  to 
Pliny,  lib.  ztxiii.  e.,8*    See  post.  1.  S43. 

1  S3.  Tkende  Mharetfallt  ^c]  This  poor 
pittance  must  be  divided  into  &hares»  and 
fall  equally  to  the-lot  of  others  besidea 
yourself. 

'•^AccorxHng  to  the  agreennmt,  j^] 
Ainsworth  says,  that  the  pragmatici  were 
prompters,  who  sat,  behind  tbe  lawyers 
while  they  were  pleading,  and  instructed 
them,  telling  them  what  the  law,  and  tbe 
meaning  of  the  law,  was.  For  this,  it 
nfay  be  supposed,  that  the  pragmatici 
agreed  with  the  lawyers,  whom  they 
thus  served,  to  share  iu  the  foes.  We 
use  the  word  pragmatical,  to  denote, 
busily  meddling  and  intruding  iotoothers* 
concerns;  hence  foolishly  talkative,-  im- 
pMnent,  saucy.  ,  Pbilups.  Gu  ar^ 
yfMtrtKt' — solers  in  negotiis  agendi§. 

124.  To  JEmiHui  toflZ  he  given,   $^3 
We  may  suppose  that  this  ^inilius  was 
a  ribh  lawyer,  who,  though  of  inferibr 
abilities   to    many  poor   pleaders,    y^  * 
got  a  vAst  deal  of  money  by  thb  nobie  ' 
and  splendid  i^pear«uce  i^hicfa  he  inadew 
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Green  palms  may  be  fixed  up,  |he  glory  of  your  stairs. 

What  is  ihe  reward  of  your  voice  ?  a  dry  bit  of  salt  bacou^ 

and  a  vessel 
Of  sprats,  or  old  bulbous  roots  which  come  monthly  from  Africa, 
Or  wine  brought  djown  the  Tiber:  five  flagons,  121 

If  you  have  pleaded  foujr  times — If  one  piece  of  gold  befalls, 
jPrpm  thence  shares  fall,  according  to  the  agreiement  of  pi^gr 

matics. 
To  ^milius  will  be  given  as  much  as  he  will  ask;  and  yte  htr^ 
Pleaded  better :  for  a  brazen  chariot  stands,  and  four  stately  125 
Horses  in  his  v^tibules,  and  himself  on  a  fierce 
M^ar-horse  sitting,  brandishes  a  bent  spear 
Aloft,  and  meditates  battles  with  a  blinking  statue. 
Thus  Pedo  breaks— Matho  feils :  this  is  tlje  end 
Of  Tongillus,  who  to  bathe  with  Urge  rhinoceros  130 

Is  wont,  and  vexes  the  baths  with  a  dirty  crowd.; 
And  thro^  the  forum  presses  the  young  Medes  with  a  long  pole, 
Coing  to  buy  boys,  silver,  yesseis  of  myrrh,  and  villas } 


124—5.  /Ti?  have  plofd^  betjtgr.} 
J}iQugh  /there  Ji)e  some  #moag  U9  who 

1 25.  4  brajfeff,  c^anof*  to^l'^fi  ]ha4  (i 

«Uould  G^ll  At,  pf  fi  (cI^M-iot,  drawn  |>/ 
four  lw%cs»  placed  i«  jiis  vestibule^  or 
ez]^^c«  to  bis  house,  vhich  ma^  j$. 
ipsgpi^cent  f^peanuice.  Q^adrijygU 
sigi^i^et  four  horses  ha^negsed  jtogether, 
mid  drawiug  In  |t  chariot. 

12^—7.  ffiifuulf-^ting^  jfc]  There 
ir^  also  pn  equ^riau  staUic  of  ^miiius 
himself,  mounted  op  a  )9rar-:hor«e,  ija  the 
very  acUon  of  bfcndijog  back  bis  arm, 
«s  if  ready  to  thrpw  a  javc^ia. 

1^.  A  blinkifig  s/Mlue.}  Tie  statue 
t^^esents  4i^iniUus  as  j^ed^iatiiig  some 
0^«t  4{trokje  against  aq  ejQemy.  and  hav- 
ing ope  ewe  ahi^,  in  ord/ur  to  take  aim 
with  the  ^tUer.  Or  perh(ip$  <<EiruHu»  bad 
hyt  OAf  eye,  Tv.hicb  the  statue  repre- 
sented- AJil  fibe^e  thingii,  wtypb  ct^n 
add  no  .r«(al  vor^  or  abiUty  to  the  owner 
qC  tb^>n,  y#t  s^trike  the  vulgar  wiUi  hi^h 
irjineratioi^  for  y^miliu.s,  and  f^nga^e 
Uiem  to  eip,p^oy  hitn  in  preference  to 
others,  Kisoinuch  that  he  may  Mve  wbat 
iees  be  pleas^^     See  1.  12^. 

'  ;£9.  Thi**  Pcdo  breah.^  Cpnturbat— 
rvins  bi.gisf  Iff  by  wanting  to  appear  ricbi 
i%  order  to  draw  clients, 

-^Matho  fails  1  Becomes  bankrupt,  9s 


U,  wt/jT^  \f  the  expense  he  puts  himself 
to  on  the  aame  accounts 

J.30.  Of  TongUIus.}  Thip  was  sorn^ 
Qther  lavycsTf  who  ruified  himself  b^ 
i^anti.ng  po  Et^em  rich  and  coiisiderab^e. 

'■^IVUh  hrgf  rhingc^r^l  TTie  richejr 
sort  u^d  to  go  to  the  baths,  ivith  their 
QiJ  HI  a  vessel  made  of  the  horn  of  a 
rhinoceros,  which  was  ver^  expensive. 
Ton^iUus  di.d  tliis  in  order  to.be  thought 
rich.  So  ivory  is  called  eljepb^nt.  Gepr. 
Ui,  26.  Matoi^- 

;^1.  Wfih  9  ^y  crowil  Who  fol- 
lowjed  Jiim  through  t^e  dirty  streets,  as 
hjs  attendants,  ^n^  therefore  were  them- 
selves muddy  and  dirt^,  and,  of  course, 
verj'  offensive  to  tlie  |;eptry  who  resorte^ 
tp  the  public  baths. 

13S.  J*re$9eaihevo^ngIfede9.^c.']  He 
rides  through  the  fofujn  in  a  ii^ter,  set 
upon  poles  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  bearers. 

—  Voung  Med/et.]  The  Ilomans  were 
furnished  with  slaves  /rom  Media  and 
Persia,  who  were  very  tall  and  robust ; 
the^e  were  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
the  lectif  ae,  or  lifters,  in  which'  the  richer 
petjple  were  c^u-ried  through  the  streets 
Qf  Jliome. 

153.  G'ring  to  buy,  ^c."]  Appearing 
tlius,  i^isome  grp^t  man  who  was  going 
to  lay  Out  mon^y  in  various  articles  of 
luxury'.  Pueros,  here,  means  young  slaves. 
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Spondet  enim  Tyrio  stlataria  pnrpura  fHo. 
Et  tanien  hoc  ipsis  est  utile:  purpura  Tendit 
'Causidicum,  vendunt  amethystina:  convenit  illis^ 
Et  strepitu;  et  fiicie  majoris  vivere  censiis. 
Sed  Rnem  impensse  non  servat  prodiga  Roma. 
Ut  redeant  veieres,  Ckerohi  nemo  ducentos 
Kunc  dederit  nummos,  nisi  fulserit  annnius  ingensv 
Respicit  hoc  primum  qui.Iitigat,  an  tibi  servi 
Octo,  decern  comites,  an  post  te  setlk,  tofj^ati 
Ante  pedes.     Ideo  conduct!  Paulus  asebat 
Sardonycbe,  atque  ideo  phiria,  quanr  Cossus  agebat, 
Quam  Uasilus.     Rara  in  cenui  facundia  panno. 
Quando  lice  flentem  Basiio  producere  matrem  ? 
Quis  bene  dicentem  Basilum  feratf  accipiat  te 
Gallia,  vel  potiua  nutricula  causidicorum 
Africa^  slpIacuU  mercedem  ixnponere  Ungtrae; 


135 


I4& 


145 


154.  ffi*  fomf^  purpk,  fc"]  t{\% 
dresB  was  also  very  ezpeiiai?e»  and 
was  suab  as  the  ikobles  wore. 

— Frmtdtei  for  Jam.']  u  e.  Gains  him 
credit  Spondeo  properly  signifies  to 
undertake,  to  be  surety  for  an^er,  and 
it  is  here  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense; 
as  if  the  expensive  dress  of  Tongillus 
was  A  surety  for  him  as  being  rich,  be- 
cause by  thh  be  appeared  to  be  so. 

— Foreign  purple.]  Stlatarius  (from 
^stlata,  a  ship  or  boat)  signified  outland- 
ish, ibreign^  aa  imported  by  tea  from  a 
foreign  country. 

—  T^frian  tkread.]  The  thread,  of 
which  the  gannent  of  TongiOus  was 
made,  was  dyed  in  the  liquor  of  the 
murex,  a  shell-fish,  of  whioh  came  the 
finest  purple  dye,  and  the  best  of  which  . 
were  found  near  Tyre;  therefore  we 
ofken  read  of  the  Tyrian  purpla.  See 
JEn.  !▼.  263.     Hoa.  epod.  xii.  1.  SI. 

135.  This  is  useful,  4;ci}  AH  this  pa- 
rade of  appearance  is  a  mean  of  recom- 
mending the  lawyers  to  observation, 
and  sometimes  to  emplbyment,  therefore 
may  be  said  to  have  iu  use  where  it 
succeeds. 

155 — e,  Purpie  tdU  the  luwyer.J  His 
fine  appearance  is  often  the  cause  of  his 
getting  employment,  in  which,  for  the 
price  of  his  fee,  he  may  be  said  to^sell 
himself  to  his  dient. 

136,  VioUt'Coloured  robes'}  Amethy- 
stine. The  amethyst  is  a  precious  stone 
of  a  violet  colour.     This  c<»loBr  also  th« 


g«ntiy  ttnong  tb^  Romans  were  ibnd  of 
wearing;  and  this,  therefore,  also  r^ 
commanded  the  lawyers  to  observatioor 
and  sometimes  to  employment. 

137.  WUh  the  busUe,  jfc]  Hiey  find 
it  suitable  to  their  views  of  recommend- 
fng  themselves,  to  live  above  their,  for- 
tunes, an^  of  course,  to  be  surrooiided 
with  numbers  of  attendanta,  &c  and* 
from  this,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
dresa,  to  seem  richer  than  they  were: 
this,  aa  the  next  line  imports,  because 
nobody  was  looked  upon  that  was  not 
supposed  able  to  afford  to  be  extrav». 
gant;  such  wa»  the  monstrous  prodi- 
gality of  the  times,  Aat  the  expenaea 
of  people  were  boundless. 

1J9.  Nobody  would  give  Cicero,  j^c.J 
Such  is  the  importance  of  faabioiiable 
and  expensive  appearance,  that  even 
Tully  himself,  (if  he  could  return  from 
the  dead,)  though  the  greatest  orator 
that  Rome  ever  saw,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  advocate,  nobody  would  ^ve  hiak 
a&e,  though  ever  so  small,  unlcaa  1m 
appeared  with  a  ring  of  great  value- 
glittering  upon  his  finger,  /duoentee 
nummos.  The  nummus  argenti  wna  • 
sesterce,  the  fourth  part  of -a  denariii8» 
but  seven  larthinga  of  our  money. 

I4K  He  thai  litigates,  j-c]   He  that 
wants  to  employ  counsel,  instead  of  first  * 
inquiring  into  the  abilities  of  the  nuui 
whom  he  employs,  fi.rst  asks  how  mmsty 
servants  he  keeps,  and  in  what  style  be>* 
lively 
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For  his  foreigfn  purple  with  Tyrian  thread  promises  for  him. 
And  yet  this  is  useful  to  them:  purple  sells  135 

The  lawyer,  violet-colour'd  robes  sell  liim  :  it  suits  them 
To  live  with  the  bustle  and  appearance  of  a  greater  income. 
But  prodigal  Rome  oteerves  no- bounds  to  expense. 
Tho*  the  ancients  should  return,  nobody  would  give  Cicero 
Now-a-days  two  hundred  sesterces,  unless  a  great  ring  shone. 
He  that  litigates  regartb  this  first,  whether  you  have  eight    141 
Servants,  ten  attendants,  whether  a  diair  is  after  you,  ^ 
Gownsmen  before  your  steps.    Therefi>re  Petulus  pleaded  with 

an  hired 
Sardonyx,  and  therefore  pleaded  at  a  higller  fee  than 
Cossus  or  than  Basilus.     Eloquence  is  rare  in  a  mean  clothing. 
"When  can  Basilu»  produce  a  weeping  mother  ?  1& 

"Who  will  bear  Basilus  (tho')  speaking  well?  let  Gallia 
Deceive  you,  or  rather,  that  nurse  of  lawyers, 
Africa,  if  it  has  pleased  you  to  set  a  reward  upon  your  tongue* 

•d  whom  tbey  were  dependent. 

— !*«*/»«  Pamiut,  ic]  Some  poor 
lawjer,  who>  Uiottgh  he  could  notafibnl 
t(>  buy  «  ring  set  witti  a  sardonyx,  jeft 
hired  one  to  make  hia  appearance  wid» 
at  the  bar;  and  by  this  mean  gotgieatte 
fees  than  those  who  appeared  without 
some  such  ornament 

1 45.  Cbtms  or  Batilui, }  Two  poor,  but, 
probably,  learned  lawyers  ef  the  time. 

^Sloguenceitraw,  ^-ft]  Nobody  wiU 
give  a  man  credit  fos  being  eloquent^ 
if  he  appeara  in  rags,  at  least  vety 
rarely. 

146.  men  cam  SatHw  produce,  ^-c.} 
When  will  Basilus,  or  any  man  with  a 
mean  appearance,  be  employed  in  a  caus^ 
of  great  consequence,,  as  Gcero  for  . 
Fonteius,  where  a  mother  was  produced 
in  court,  weeping  and  supplicating  for 
the  life  of  her  son. 

147.  UTho  wiU  bear  Basiiue,  <JcO  i.  e. 
Let  a  lawyer  be  ever  so  aUe^  or  speak 
ever  so  well,  nobody  will  pay  him  the 
least  attentioD,  if  hia  Appear^^^^fi^j  5^ 
poor  and  shabby. 

— Let  Gallia^  ^.]  Franoe  and  AiUca 
were  remarkable,  at  tliat  time,  for  en- 
couraging eloquence,  and  had  great 
lawyers,  who  got  Urge  fees.  See  Mr. 
C  Dryden's  note. 

C«Mnp.  sat.  XV.  1.  111.  Atnsw.  ex- 
plains nutricub,  a  breeder,  a  bringer- 
up. 

W9.  I/it  hMpleaad  you,  ^-c]  ucU 


141 — 8.  Eight  aemmHe.'}  i,  e^  Stavea 
to  carry  your  litter.  The  litters  were 
mora  or  less  respectable,  as  to  their  ap- 
pewmnce,  from  the  number  of  bearers 
which  earned  tb^m :  some  had  six.  See 
aat.  L  L  64,  and  note.  These  were 
called  hexaphori,  from  Gr.  f{,  six,  and 
^0,  to  bear. 

Laador  hempktrit  tua  mi  leOica  Hcehi, 
Mabv;  lib.  iL  ep.  81. 

Qmtm  HK  twn  et$ent  sex  mUlia,  CtKi' 


Jhgenti  late  vectue  e»  hemphoro, 

Maet.  libw  !▼.  epw  5a 
Tranqnillus  writes,  that  GsIiguU  was 
carried  in  a  litter  borne  by  eight^octo- 
phorob  This  piece  of  state  might  alter- 
wards  be  aflRNSted  I7  those  who  wished 
to  make  a  great  and  splendid  appear 


142.  Tbi  a/Onsckmf J.]  Cbmites,  attend- 
ants  upon  him.  It  was  the  custom^ 
'  eays  Grangius,  not  only  for  princes,  but 
§or  others,  who  were  carried  in  litters, 
to  have  a  nombcr  of  people  attending 
them,  who  were  caUed  eomites. 

^Whether  a  chair,  4fc.]  Whether, 
though  you  may  walk  00  foot,  you  have 
«  litter  carried  after  you,  that  you  may 
get  into  it  when  you  please. 

—  Gown3me»f  4*^  ]  Poor  clients  called 
togati,  from  the  gowns  which  they 
wore.  See  sat  L  L  3,  and  note  ;  and 
sat,  iiL  L  127,  note.  Numbers  of  these 
were  seen  walking  before    the  ^aV 
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Declamare  doce^.?  6  Fevr^  pectora  Vectl  t  IS0 

,<Jvin  perimit  saevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannoB^ 

Kani  qu^cujique  ^ede^e  modo  kgerat|  baec  eadeoi  slSA^ 

Pr()&ret,  ^tque  eadien)  caixtabit  verBibue  tsdem*  ^ 

Occidit  misei'os  craaitwe  rep^tUa  magbtro^* 

Quvs  color,  et  quod  sit  causae  g^nus»  aiqiiAe  ubi  amama         155 

.Qu8Eistio,  qiix  veniani  dirers&  parte .sagiit«&, 

ibcire  volunl  oonneg^  mercedeiq  aotvene  n^iop. 

Mercedein  app^llas  ?  quid  eoim  scio  i  pulpa  .docentis 

&ilicet  arguiuir,  qModls^ya  in  parte  m|iwm?e 

jNil  salit  Arcadico  juveni,  cujus  mihi  sexti  160 

Qnaque  du?  iniserum  dirus  caput  Haonibal  implet* 

QAiicquid  id  e^iy  de  quo  delibemt;  wn  petal  jurbem 

J^  jCannis ;  an  post  niou^bos  et  Ailmina  ^uius 


you  make  a  point  of  getting  mpney  hj 
your  eloquence  at  the  bar. 
•  150,  Do  you  teach,  ^c, ]  Having  shewn 
how  badly  the  lawyers  were  off,  in  thia 
dearth  of  encouragement  givtti  to  (iberMl 
•denoBs,  and  of  rewarding  real  merit 
and  abiiitiea,  he  now  ^Nvceeda  to  abew^ 
that  .the  teachers  of  rhetoric*  wlio  opened 
aobools  for  thfe  laborious  employment  of 
instruqting  youth  in  the  JLnowledge  and 
art  of  declamation,  were,  if  poaaiblv, 
still  worse  off. 

.  >^0  the  iron  keaH,  {«.]  4f,  d,  O  the 
patience  of  Vectius !  One  would  think 
ihat  his  mind  was  insensible  of  fatigue, 
l)uite  steeledt  v^  it  were,  against  the  as- 
^uits  of  impatience  or  wearioeu*  See 
sat.  i.  1  31. 

—  Feclhu,']  The  name  of  some  teacher 
nf  rhetoric,  or  perhaps  put  here  for  any 
person  of  that  profession. 

J  51.  When  a  num^rout  cUut,  4^c.J 
Classis  here  signifies  a  number  of  boys 
in  the  same  /orm,  or  class,  every  one  of 
which  was  to  repeat  over  a  long  decla- 
mation to  the  master,  on  some  particu- 
lar subject  which  was  given  out  to  them 
as  a  thesis. 

— J>e$l*tnfed  cruel  tyrants.}  Alluding 
to  the  subject  of  the  declamation,  as, 
«*  Whether  tyranu  should  not  be  de- 
••  stroycd  by  their  svbjecU  ?''  The  de^ 
daimers  are  supposed  to  hold  the  affir- 
mative. Corop.  sat.  i.  15—17,  and  note 
ooi.  15. 

Some  eefer  this  to  i^ionyaius,  the  .ty- 
rant  of  SicUy,  who,  after 'he  waa  de- 
posed, went  to  Corinth  and  set  up  a 
kfihooU  ]Ri)?re  Juvenal  bpaioorqusly  sup. 


p08^  him  to  be  killed  by  the  fi^tiga^  «f 
his  employment;  but  the  first  sense, 
which  is  given  above,  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural. 

1522.  For  whatmm,  mttmg,  ^c]  It  is 
probable,  tiiat  the  rfaetoriciaoa  firtft 
taught  their  scholaia  tiie  manner  ef  pro- 
oundatien  and  utterance,  which  they 
might  do,  when  their  sdnlara  read  over 
their  declamadoos  siltittg;  but  when 
thi^  inatc^cted  <h«m  in  geatare  and  a& 
tion,  then  they  were  mado  to  stand  up« 
ttill  .i?pea|j«g  ^  HKf^  thic^  «T^  »«<! 
over  again,  and  the  master  exerting 
l]kMnt^lf»  to  ahe«r  fkkw^  4he  beat  «#4>od 
of  speaking  and' action. 

153.  Mtkearte  mter,  |«.]  Cant«--Iit. 
aigni^es  to  .W9g  nf  chant.  Perhaps  the 
a«)deots.  in  their  declamation,  m^  a 
kind  of  waging,  fir  .chanling,  to  mark 
the  cadenoas  H  their  pevioda.  C^P^^ 
idao  signifies  to  repeal  Abe  ia«ie  thiog 
oyer  and  .over  again,  in  the  s«nte  leiiten 
and  syllables ;  nothing  more  than  Ibia 
seems  to  be  .meant  here.  Vqrsua,  as 
well  aa^v^rse.  signifies  a  line,  even  i* 
prqse.  AxKaw.  Veraua,  No.  5« 

154.  The  cMage,  j-c]  Cwwhe  J 
kind  of  colewort,  or  cabbage,  llie  poel 
means  (in  allusion  to  the  Greek  s«yiag* 
Ak  K^tfjuCn  ^«y«n()  thaittiie heaiingthe 
aame  thingsfor  ever  (like  cabbage  ««i  uied 
Up,  and  served  at  .table  many  timca  to 
the  same  persons)  must  be  nauaaooa  aa^ 
aurfeiting,  eoou^  to  tif«  and  wonr  tha 
masters  to  death. 

Others  read  Cambre,  a  torn  near 
mount  Gaunia,  in  Campania,  wbero  • 
bBtilfthad'be«i4bngli^lMtwecBiho  Caafe> 
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Do  you  teach  to  decIaitA  ?  O  the  Ifoti  li^ft  of  Vectitrs!        150 
When  a  num^oud  class  hath  di^stroy'd  crud  tyrants : 
For  whatever,  sitting  it  has  just  read^  these  same  things  standings 
It  will  utter,  and  rehearse  the  same,  over  and  OTer,  in  the  saind 

verses. 
The  cabbatjre  repMteci  hills  the  iriiserabte  masters. 
What  the  colour,  and  what  the  kind  of  cause,  and  where    153 
The  chief  questicin,  what  arrows  may  come  from  the  contrary 

party. 
All  would  know,  nobody  pay  the  reward* 
Do  you  call  for  your  reward ?— what,  forsdoth,  do  I  know? 

.  The  fauli  df  the  teaeher 
You  may  be  sure  is  blamed^  because  in  the  left  part  of  the  breast 
The  Arcadian  youth  has  nothing  that  leaps,  whose  dire  Hannibal^ 
Every  sixth  day,  iiils  my  miseriible  head  :  161 

Whatever  it  be  concerning  which  he  deliberates^  whether  b^ 

should  go  to  the  citv       .        . 
From  Cannse,  or  after  showdrs  and  thutidet  cautious 


pftnians  and  the  people  of  Cumas.  This 
Ubd  been  miuki  the  sobjedt  of  a  d«da. 
lilatiim,  trbJeh  &«  acholinl  repeated  so 
often  id  th«  sehoote^  fbr  Uieir  ^xerclge*, 
as  to  tire  their  masters  almost  to  death4 

155.  WAtU  the  AilMr.l  Tbst  which 
the  ancients  tailed  the  colour,  was  that 
part  of  the  decUmation  irhich  \rtti  in- 
troditced  tj  WAjr  ot  WUiei  of  reason  fbr 
the  tfithg  sapp<MM  to  b6  ""done,  lind 
hf  way  of  plea  or  exettie  for  th«  actloit. 
As  Orestes*  when  he  confeised  killing 
his  mother,  «<  I  did  It."  says  he,  <'  be- 
"  cailie  she  killed  my  fitheh" 

—-IF&at  the  HHd  of  cause*]  Dettbeta^ 
tite,  demonstratire,  or  Judlchil-^ot- whe- 
ther defensible  or  ttot. 

156.  The  chief  pteiium,^  That  OA 
whieh  tbe  whole  cAirte  must  tuni. 

— 9nuu  arrowy  ^c.]  What  argttmetiU 
rcmf  come  from  the  oUieir  side.  Met«(Sh* 
fnia  shoodng  arrows  at «  biark. 

1 57.  jiU  %ootJd  hkow,  4>A  j  Every  body 
&  willing  eiloagh  tb  be  taught  these 
thinga,  but  Tery  few  choose  to  pay  the 
BfiKter  for  his  paiils  in  teething  them. 

158.  i>e  ytm  call  for  your  reward?] 
L  <w  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  for 
payment?  (says-  the  scholar. )  What  do 
I  iusow  qsore  than  before?  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  language  of  the  scholar, 
wben  tbe  master  demands  payment  for 
bis  trouble,    The  dull  and  uiafprefatn- 


site  feholaf,  who  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  piUns  of  the  ma.<;ter,  lays  hitf  igno^ 
ranee  opdn  tlie  mMter,  ahd  not  upon  b)i 
own  lAtittentlon  or  stupidity)  and  there* 
fot^  is  supposed  to  blame  the  master, 
and  lb  ttiiuk  thtft  Ue  deservee  udthlng 
for  all  tlie  pains  he  has  taken. 

1 59.  In  t/te  ^  part  tf  the  breatt,  ^e.  ] 
The  heen  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  left 
part  of  the  breast,  and  to  be  the  seat  of 
uftdenitauding  and  wisdom;  In  U»th 
which  the  yoUth  here  spoken  of  seems 
to  be  as  deSciehtj  e4  If  his  heart  were 
almost  without  motion,  without  thai 
lively  pslpitatlon  which  is  found  in 
others  Lit.  nOthlhg  10ffp<  to  the  Ar- 
cadian  youth  in  the  left  part  oi*  the 
breft4t* 

160.  ArctuHah  youth.]  Arcadia  was 
famous  for  its  breed  of  asses,  to  which,  ' 
by  the  appellation  Arcadico,  this  young 
man  is  compared,  whose  dulness  had 
prevented  his  profiting  under  the  pains 
which  his  master  took  with  hitn*  See 
PkRs.  sat.  iii.  L  9. 

-—  Who$e  dire  Hannibatt  j-c]  No  theme 
was  more  common,  in  the  llonian 
schools,  than  the  adventures  of  HaonibaU 
Every  week,  says  tlic  master,  does  the 
story  of  Hannibal  torment  my  poor  head 
upon  a  declaiming  day. 

162.  Go  to  the  cUy.]  Itfarch  directly 
to  Rome^  after  4he  battle  of  Cannae, 
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Grcumagat  niadidas  a  tempestate  cohortes* 
Quantum  vis  stipulare,  ei  protiiius  accipe  quod  do, 
lit  toties  ilium  pater  audiat.     Ast  alii  sex 
£t  plures  uno  <:onclainant  ore  sophistse, 
Et  veras  agitant  lites,  raptore  relicto  : 
Fusa  venena  silent,  malus  ingratus4)ue  muritus, 
£t  i^uflB  jam  veteres  sanaiu  mortaria  csecos. 
Ergo  sibi  dabit  ipserudem,  si  nostra  movebuni 
Ounsilia,  et  vitse  diversum  iter  ingredietur. 
Ad  pugnam  qui  rbetoric§  descendit  ab  umbrS, 
Summtila  ne  pereat  qui  vilis  tessera  venit 
Frumenti :  quippe  hcec  merces  lautissima.    Tenta 
Chrysogonus  quanti  doceat,  vel  Pollio  quanti 
Lauiorem  pueras,  artem  scindens  Theodort. 
Balnea  sexcentis,  et  pluris  porticus,  in  qu& 
Ciestetur  <jbmiftU8  qaoties  pluit :  anne  serenum 


165 


170 


175 


164.  tf^heei  about  his  trocpt  I0ef»  4r^] 
llannibftl,  wheti  within  about  tliree  miles 
from  Rome,  was  assaulted  by  a  dreadful 
tempest  Maherbal,  bis  general  of  horse* 
persuaded  him  to  go  -on,  and  promised 
liim  that  he  should.  Chat  night,  sup  in 
the  capitol;  but  Hannibal  deliberated,, 
whether  he  should  not  lead  his  troops 
iMck  into  Apulia,  as  they  were  so  as- 
aaulled  and  dism^ed  fay  the  Tioleuoe  of 
4he  tempest. 

These  drcumstanoes  are  supposed  to 
ht  the  constant  subjects  of  declamations 
In  the  scliools. 

165.  Bargain  for,  4^.]  Ask  what  you 
g>lease,  I  will  gife  it  you,  if  you  can  get 
this  stupid  boy's  father  to  bear  him  as 
often  as  I  do:  then  I  think  he  would  be 
persuaded  ofhis  son'sdulness,  and  think 
Also  that  I  deserve  to  be  handsomely 
paid  for  what  I  have  gone  ihroug^  in 
bearing  him.     See  Aiksw.     Stipulor. 

166-*7.  Sh  other  sophittt,  {v.]  So^ 
pbii»ta»  meant  at  first  learned  men 
(from  Gr.  0-«^d(,  wise);  afterwards  it 
meant  pretenders  to  learning,  prating 
civiJlers.  It  also  signifies  oratqrs:  in 
this  lost  aense  it  seems  used  here,  where 
I  lie  poet  means  to  say,  that  many  of 
these  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  left  the 
schools,  whevefiiAitious  matters  were  only 
declaimed  >upon,  for  the  bar,-  where  real 
causes  were  agitated. 

167.  Cry  together  vith  erne  mouth.']  u  e. 
All  agree  with  one  consent  to  take  this 
step,  i«s.  to  have  done  with  teaching 
ichool,  And  to  go  to  the  bar. 


168.  The  ramher  being  left."]  i.  ^« 
Leaving  the  fictitious  subjects  of  decla- 
mation, such  as  some  supposed  ravisber, 
or  perhaps  the  rape  of  Helen,  Prosow 
pine,  &c. 

1 69.  Themifed  pmone  are  iSent, ]  No- 
thing more  is  said  about  the  poisons  of 
Medeat  Fusa— poured  and  mixed  to- 
gether* 

— Ungrateful  hutbamL]  Jason,  who 
having  married  Mede%  left  bcr,  and 
married  another. 

no.  What  metHdnet  nmo  keai,  ^c} 
Mortaria^— mortars.  Per  met.  medicines 
brayed  in  a  mortar.  "What  medicines 
recovered  old  £son  to  his  youth  and  sight 
again.     Ov.  Met.  lib.  vii.  1.  287— 9JI. 

Grangius  thinks  that  thia  alludes  to  a 
story  of  a  son,  who  made  up  some  me- 
dicines toxnire  his  fsther's  eyes,  and  who 
was  accused  by  his  mother4n.law  of 
having  mixed  up  poison,  which  the  father 
believing,  disinherited  him.  SoFaniaby. 
J  74.  Therrfore,"}  Ergo— 7.  tf.  As  the 
profession  of  teaching  school  is  so  mi- 
serable, and  without  profit,  I  would  there- 
fore advise  thosto  who  have  \eit  the  sha- 
dowy declamation  of  the  school  for  the 
real  contention  of  the  bar,  to  follow  a 
new  course  qf  life,  and  never  think  of 
returning  to  teaching  rhetonc  •again,  le»t 
they  should  have  nothing  left  to  buy  ' 
bN*d  with;  this  seems  to  be  the  aenie 
of  the  passage. 

'-'Discharge  hisnsdf,]  Shi  debit  ipse 
rudem-^litendly,  he  will  give  himaetf 
the  wand. 
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He  should  wheel  about  his  troops  wet  with  the  tempest. 
Bargain  for  as  much  as  you  please,  and  iuimediately  take  what  I 


give, 


J65 


That  his  father  should  hear  him  as  oden.     But  six  other 

Sophists,  and  more,  Cry  together  with  one  mouth, 

And  a^tate  real  causes,  the  ravisher  being  left : 

The  mixed  poisons  are  silent,  the  bad  and  ungrateful  husband, 

And  what  medicines  now  heal  old  blind  men.  170 

Therefore  he  will  discharge  himself,  if  my  counsels  will 

Move;  and  he  will  enter  upon  a diflerent  walk  in  life, 

Who  has  descended  from  the  rhetorical  shadow  to  real  engage- 

roent, 
licst  the  small  sum  should  perish,  from  which  cometh  a  vile 
Wheat-ticket :  for  this  is  a  most  splendid  reward.     Try  175 

For  how  much  Chrysogonus  teaches,  or  PoUio  the  children 
Of  the  quality,  dividing  the  art  of  Tbeodorus. 
Baths  are  at  six  hundred  sestertia,  and  a  portico  at  more,  in 

which 
The  lord  is  carried  wheB  it  rains :  can  he  wait  for 


The  mdit  was  a  rod»  or  wud,  given 
to  sword-play  en,  in.  token  of  a  dii- 
churgtf  or  relette,  from  that  ezercite* 
Hence  the  phrase,  dare  rudem,  to  give 
a  discharge,  to  dismiss. 

See  Horn.  ep.  L  I*  9.  donatnm  jam 
rode— dismitted*  Francis.  Juv.  sat.  vt. 
L  llg»  and  note. 

He  wiJI  discharge  himself  from  keep* 
ing  school. 

175*  The  rhtiaTical  thmdam,i^.2  From 
the  poor  empty  declamations  in  the 
schools,  which  at  best  are  but  a  shadow 
of  reality,  and  are  but  shadows  in  point 
of  pio&t. 

— i?eaf  eugagtwunt.'}  To  engage  in 
pleading  causes  at  the  bar,  which  have 
reality  for  their  subject,  and  which,  he 
hopes,  will  produce  real  profit.  De- 
feeodst  ad  pognanv— a  military  phrase. 

174—5.  J  wiU  wAeaMJcie<0  In  any 
dole  made  by  the  emperor,  or  by  one 
of  the  city'^magistrates  for  dntrihiiting 
corn,  the  poor  citixens  had  each  a  tally, 
or  ticket,  given  them,  which  they  first 
abewed,  and  then  received  their  pro« 
porticm,  according  to  the  money  they 
Drought  to  boy  wheat  from  the  public 
nmgasines,  at  a  lower  than  the  market 
price.  This  tallyf  or  ticket,  was  called 
tMMra,  it  being  ioor-square:  it  was 

VOL.  I. 


made  of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  lead- 
hence  Juvenal  calls  it  vilis. 

175.  J  nuat  ipUndid  reward.^  Though 
they  should  ^et  only  a  wheat-ticket  for  a 
fee,  yet  this  is  nOble,  in  comparison  of 
what  they  get  by  teaching  rhetoric* 

176.  ChryMogonut^FoUio.}  Rhetoric 
masters,  who  read  to  their  pupils  the 
works  of  Theodoras  Gadareus,  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  born  at  Gadara,  a  city  ot 
Syria,  not  far  from  Ascalon. 

177.  The  qualitif,]  The  nobility,  the 
rich  fathers  of  the  poor  rheforician's 
pupils. 

— Drnictsitg.]  Scindens-i^dividing,  tak- 
ing to  pieces,  and  thus  opening  and 
explaining  the  several  parts. 

^-Baths  are  at  six  hundred  settertia.J 
Which  they  built  for  themselves,  and 
maintained  at  a  great  expense^  See  gat* 
i,  L  lOCtttOte. 

-—^  portico  at  more.}  They  were  still 
more  expensive  in  their  porticos,  or  co- 
vered ways,  where  they  used  to  ride  in 
rainy  or  dirty  weather* 

179.  Can  he  wait^  4;c.]  Should  these 
great  people  be  forced  to  stay  at  home 
till  fine  weather  came,  or  eke  go  out 
and  splash  themselves,  and  their  fine 
horses,  with  dirt  f 
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Ezspectet,  spargat^re  luto  jumenta  recenti  ?  180 

Hie  potius :  namqne  hie  mundae  nit€t  ungula  mulae. 

Parte  alifi  longis  Numidarum  fulta  columnia 
Surgat,  et  algentem  rapiat  coenatio  solem. 
Quanticunque  domus,  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 
Cpmponit,  veniet  qui  pulmentaria  condit.  IjBS 

Hos  inter  sumptu,  sestertia  Quintiiiano, 
Ut  multum,  duo  suiRcient;  res  nulla  minoria 
Constabit  p^tri,  quam  fiiius.     Unde  igitur  tot 
Quintilianus  habet  saltus  ?  exempla  novoruin 
Fatorum  transi :  felix  et  pulcber  et  acer,  ll90 

Felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosus, 
Appositam  nigrs  lunam  subtexit  alutce : 
Feux,  orator  quoque  inaximus,  et  jaculator, 
Ft  si  perfrixit,  cantat  bene.    Distat  enini)  quae 
Sidera  te  excipiant,  modo  primos  incipienteoi  190 

Fdere  vagttus,  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentem. 
81  Fortuna  Tolet^  fies  de  rbetore  consul : 
Si  volet  haec  eadem,  fies  de  consule  rhetor. 
Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  Tullius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 
8idus,  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?*  8(X> 

Servis  regna  dabunt,  captivis  fata  triuniphos. 
Felix  ille  taroen,  corvo  quoque  raripr  albo* 


181.  Herera^er,^,"]  To  be  rare  he 
^lU  use  the  portico,  where  not  only  he, 
but  hit  very  mules,  are  protected  ixom 
having  their  feet  toiled. 

182.  Taa  Numidian  piffan.]      The 
,  room  raited  ^igh  on  pillars  of  marble 

from  Numidia^  which  was  very  elegant 
and  expcntive. 

1 83.  j1  tuftpeiT'room*']  A  dining-room 
we  should  call  it;  but  ceesiatio,  among 
the  Romans,  tignified  a  room  to  tup  in,  ' 
for  their  entertainments  were  always  at 
aupper. 

'^Snatch  the  cool  sun,]  The  windows 
•o  contrived  at  to  catch  the  sun  in  win- 
tef-time.  The  Romans  were  very  curious 
in  their  contrivances  of  this  tort.  They 
had  rooms  toward  the  north-east,  to^ 
avoid  the  summer  sun;  and  toward 
the  south-west,  to  receive  the  sun  in 
winter. 

184.  JVhateverthe  kwte  eotuj  They 
little  regarded  the  expense  they  were  at 
In  building. 

— Ofie  wiU  cotntt  4;c.J  Thcy^U  be  sure 
to  have  their  tables  sumptuously  fur- 
nished by  cooks, confectioners,  &c.  Pol* 


mentaria  teems  need  here  for  victualaia 
general    Aiasw, 

185.  Jm>dMttke9eeapensetj4:c,'}  Which 
they  squander  away  in  buildings,  eat- 
ing, and  drinkiiygr,  they  think  two  popr 
sestertinms  (about  i5/«)  enough  to  pay 
QuintiUan  fthe  great  rhetorician)  for 
teaching  their  children. 

lg7-.8.  frm  cott  a  father  Ut$t  4«.} 
They  laid  out  their  money  with  oheer- 
falness  on  their  gluttony,  Jtc.  hot 
grudged  ever  so  little  expense  for  the 
education  of  their  children:  tbereAire 
nothing  cosu  them  so  little* 

188--a.  Nath  QiUntilmn^  ^.]  ICthese 
things  be  so,  how  comes  Quintilian  to 
have  so  large  an  ettau,  and  to  be  the 
owner  of  such  a  uact  of  councrir. 

1 89.  £»ampUs  ofnevofaU^  j-c]  There 
is  nothing  Co  be  said  of  men,  whose  for« 
tunes  are  so  new  and  sing^Ur  as  this; 
they  must  not  be  mentioned  aa  fMmplif 
for  others.  As  if  he  had  said,  Who  but 
Quintilian  ever  grew  rich  by  the  cvlti* 
vation  of  theli&rai'arts^  It  is  qnice# 
novelty*  The  Romans  called  jkm  «a- 
usval  good  fortonei  nova  fota* 
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Fair  weather,  or  dash  his  cattle  with  fresh  mud  ?  180 

Here  rather,  for  here  the  hoof  of  the  clean  mules  shines. 

In  another  part,  proppM  with  tall  Numidian  pillars, 
A  supper-^rooin  arises,  and  will  snatch  the  cool  sun. 
Whatever  the  house  cost,   one  will  come  who  composes  skilfully 
Dishes  of  meat,  and  one  who  seasons  soups  185 

Amidst  these  expenses,  two  sestertiums,  as  a  great  deal, 
Will  suf&ce  for  Quintilian.     No  thing  will  cost  a  father 
Less  than  a  son.     Whence,  therefore,  hath 
Quintilian  so  itiany  forests? — The  examples  of  new  fates 
Pass  over:  the  fortunate  is  handsome,  and  witty,  19Q 

The  fortunate  is  wise,  and  noble,  and  generous, 
And  subjoins  the  moon  set  upon  his  black  shoe. 
The  fortunate  is  also  a  great  orator,  a  dart-thrower, 
And,  if  he  be  hoarse,  sings  well :   for  there  is  a  difierence  what 
Stars  receive  you,  when  you  first  begin  195 

To  send  forth  crying,  and  are  yet  red  from  your  mother. 
If  Fortune  please,  you  will  from  a  rhetorician  become  a  consult 
If  this  same  please,  you  will  from  a  consul  become  a  rhetorician. 
For  what  was  Ventidius?  whatTullius?  was  it  other  than 
A  Btftr,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  hidden  fate  ?  SOO 

The  &tes  will  give  kingdoms  to  slaves,  triumphs  to  captives. 
Tet  that  fortunate  person  is  also  more  rare  than  a  white  croiivu 


190.  TJkefortunatB  is kimdi9fme,  fc"! In 
these  lines  the  poet  it  saying,  that  ^lack 
**  is  alt;*'  let  a  man  be  bvit  fortunate. 
Mod  he  'vrill  be  reckoned  erery  thing 
else. 

— IfiMyJ  Acer— sharp,  as  we  say— 
xeer  togenio. 

192.  The  fMon,  ^cj  The  hundred  pa- 
tricians,  first  established  by  Romulus, 
were  di-icin^utshed  by  the  numeral  letter 
C  fixed  on  their  shoen,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  half  moon,  was  called 
luna.  This  was  contioued  down  to  later 
times,  as  a  mark  of  dibtinction  aninug 
the  patricians :  they  wore  a  sort  of  buskm 
m'Ade  of  black  leather  Hoa .  lib.  i.  sat. 
Yi.  I.  97.  By  this  line  the  poet  means  to 
tay,  that  the  fortunate  may  become  se- 
oators  and  nobles.  Allota-^-lit.  tanned 
leather:  by  meton.  any  thing  made 
thereof;  hence  a  leather  shoe,  or  but- 
kin. 

195.  A  dart  thr6wer, I  TU\%  is  the  li- 
teral seuse  of  j^irulatur;  but  we  tuuu 
here  suppose  it  to  mean,  one  skilful  in 
cltft>wio|2'  our,  or  darting,  iA-gumeuts—- 


'i.e.  a  great  disputant— I.  15^*. 

194.  T^ere  it  a  difference,  ^-c]  Thb 
Romans  were  very  superstitious,  and 
thought  that  the  fortune  of  thei^uture 
life  mainly  depended  on  the  stars,  or 
constelbtions,  which  presided  over  their 
natal  hour.    See  sat.  iz.  I.  32 — 4,  et  al. 

196.  Red  Jrom  your  m<*ther,2  «.  e.  Just 
born.  Before  the  blood  contracted  froin 
the' birth  is  washed  away. 

198.  This  sane.}  Fortune. 

199.  Ventidius,"]  Bassus,  son  of  a 
bondwoman  at  Ascalon.  He  was  first  a 
carman,  then  a  muleteer ;  afterwards,  in 
one  year,  he  was  created  praetor  and 
consul. 

— TWIiia.]  The  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
born  of  a  captive. 

199—200.  Other  than  a  star."}  i.  e.  To 
what  did  these  men  owe  their  greatness, 
but  to  the  &tars  which  presided  at  their 
birth,  »nd  to  the  mysterious  power  of 
destiny  ? 

202.  More  rare,  ^c]  However,  that 
same  fortunate  and  happy  man  is  rare 
to  be  Oict  with.     Com  p.  sat  vi.  164. 
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Poenituit  multos  vanse  sterilisque  cathedrae, 
Sicut  Thrasymachi  probat  e&itus,  atiiiie  iSecundi 
Carrinatis;  et  hunc  inopem  vidistis,  Athenx, 
IMil  prseter  gelidas  ausae  conferre  cicutas. 

pt  majorum  umbris  tenuem,  et  sine  pondere  terram^ 
Spirantesque  crocos,  et  in  um^  perpetuum  ver, 
*Qiii  praeceptonun  sancii  voliiere  parentis 
Esse  loco.     Metuens  virgae  jam  grandis  Achilles 
Cantabat  patriis  in  niontibus :  et  cut  non  tunc 
Eliceret  risum  citharoedi  cauda  magistri  ? 
Sed  Rufilim,  atque  alios  csedit  sua  quacque  juventus: 
Ruffum,  qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit. 
Quis  gremio  Encetadi,  doctique  Palaenionis  affert 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor?  et  tamen  ex  hoc^ 
Quodcunque  est,  (minus  est  autem,  quam  rhetoris  aem^ 
Discipuli  custos  praemordet  Acoenitus  ipse, 
Et  qui  dispensat,  frangit  stbi.     Cede,^  ralaemon^ 


805 


SIO 


SI5 


•  202.  Many  have  repented,  4^.]  Of  th« 
barren  and  beggarly  emplojmeiit  of 
teacbiDg  rhetoric-^wbich  tbey  dtd,  sit- 
ting in  a  chair,  desk,  or  pulpit* 

S04.  Tkrasymackus,]  Who  hanged 
himself.  He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Athens, 
born  at  Carthage. 

204—5.  SecuHdus  Carriruu.}  He  came 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  andj  declaiming 
against  tyrants,  was  banished  by  Cali- 
gula. 

205.  ffim  whom  poor  you  taw,  j'C>] 
Socrates,  whom  you  saw,  ungrateful 
Athenians  f  almost  starving,  and  paid 
him  nothing  for  his  lectures,  but  the  bar- 
barous reward  of  cold  hemlock,  with 
which  he  was  poisoned  by  the  sentence  of 
his  judges.  Hemlock  has  such  a  refrige* 
rating  quality  over  the  blood  and  juices, 
as  to  cause  them  to  stagnate,  and  thus 
occasion  death;  it  is  therefore  reckoned 
among  the  cold  poisons.  I'he  word 
auss,  here»  is  very  significant,  to  inti- 
mate the  daring  insolence  and  cruelty  of 
the  Athenians,  who,  to  their  own  eternal 
infamy,  could  reward  such  a  man  in 
•ach  a  manner. 

207.  firant,  JjxJ  This  sentence  is  el- 
liptical, and  must  be  supplied  with  some 
verb  to  precede  umbris,  as  give,  grant,  or 
|be  like. 

— Thin  earthy  4*.]  It  was  usual  with 
the  Homans  to  ei  press  their  good  withes 
lor  the  dead  in  the  manner  her^  men- 
tioned, that  the  earth  might  lie  light 


■pon  them.  So  MAat  iai,; 
Sit  tibi  terra  levii,  moUique  iegarit  aremS, 
20fil.  Breathing  erocuses.]  Breathing 
forth  sweets.  Crocus,  lit.  saffron ;  aha 
the  yellow  rhives  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 
What  we  call  a  crocns  blows  early  in  tbe 
spring. 

— Perpetual  tpnmg,  ^.]  May  flowert 
be  perpetually  growing  and  blooming, 
as  in  the  spring  of  t  he  year.  They  were 
fond  of  depositing  the  urns  of  their 
deceased  friends  among  banks  •£ 
flowers. 

209.  IVho  would  have  a  preceptor,  {■«»] 
Who  venerated  their  masters  and  teach- 
ers as  if  they  were  their  parents;  and 
esteemed  them*  as  standing  in  tbe  place 
of  parents. 

210.  Achiiies,  4[u}  The  famous  son  of 
Tlietis,  when  almost  a  man,  was  in  great 
awe  of  his  tutor  Chiron  the  Centaur* 

211.  Sang,]  Practised  lesions  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  under  his  tutor* 

— /»  hit  paternal  tMoaTUaias.]  The 
mountains  of  Thessaly,  from  whence 
came  Peleus  the  father  of  Achilles. 

212.  Wouid  not  the  ta&^  fc.}  IKe  up. 
per  part  of  chiron  was  like  a  man^  the 
lower  like  an  horse.  His  figure  must  be 
ridiculous  enough,  wilh  a  &ian*h  head 
and  with  an  horse's  tilil,  and  would  have 
been  Uuff hed  at  by  moaC  people ;  but 
.\chilles  had  too  muck  reverence  for  hit 
master  to  make  a  joke  of  his  figure,  as 
more  modern  schoUrs  would  have  done. 
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Many  have  repented  tlie  vain  and  barren  chair, 
As  the  exit  of  Thrasymachua  proves,  and  of  Secundus    . 
Carrinas,  and  him  whom  poor  you  saw,  O  Athens,  SOS 

Daring  to  bestow  nothing  but  cold  hemlock. 
Grant,  ye  gods,  to  the  shades  of  our  ancestors  thin  earthy 
and  without  weight. 
And  breathing  crocuses,  and  perpetual  spring  upon  their  urn, 
Who  would  have  a  preceptor  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  sacred 
Parent.    Achilles,  now  grown  up,  fearing  the  rod,  SIO 

Sang  in  his  paternal  mountains;  and  from  whom  then 
Would  not  tlie  tail  of  the  harper  his  master  have  drawn  forth 

laughter  ? 
But  Ruffus,  and  others,  each  of  their  own  young  men  strike^ 
Ruffus,  who  so  often  called  Cicero  an  AUobrogian.  SI4 

Who  brings  to  the  lap  of  Enceladus,  or  of  the  learned  Palemon, 
As  much  as  grammatical  labour  has  deserved  ?  and  yet  from  this, 
Whatever  it  be,  (but  it  is  less  than  the  money  of  the  rhetorician,), 
Acoenitus  himself,  the  keeper  of  the  scholar,  snips, 
And  he  wh^  manages,   breaks  off  some  tor  himself.     Yield, 

Palaemon) 


91 9.  Harper  kit  nuuterJJ  Chiron  it  said 
CO  havt  UQglit  motic,  as  well  ai  medi- 
cine and  aatroBomy. 

SIS.  But  Rujfus^  j-c]  Now,  to  far 
frum  the  matten  rccetviaf  ireoeratioo 
from  their  tcholart,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  the  scholar  to  beat  the  master, 
as  had  been  the  case  of  RufFos  and 
others.  So  Plautus,  Bacch.  iii.  8, 07* 
Paer  septnennis  psedagogo  tabula  dirum- 
fk  caput. 

914.  Jfmfia^  ^.]  This  Ruffus  charged 
Cicero  with  writing  barbarous  Latio, 
like  an  Allvbrogian,  or  Savoyard.  Even 
this  great  grammarian  could  not  obtain 
respect  from  his  scholars. 

215.  WhaMngt,  j>c.}  Who  pays  En- 
celadus a  reward  equal  to  his  labours  f 
He  was  a  famous  grammarian.  Oremio 
here  denotes  a  Ifxwe  eavliy,  or  hollow, 
formed  by  the  doubKng  of  the  robe  or 
garment.—  f.  d.  A  lap,  into  which  thinga 
were  put.  Gr.  mXys;.  Comp,  Luke 
vi.  98. 

— T*tf  ieanted  FalatMn.l  Rhemoius 
Palsmon,  a  very  learned  and  distin- 
guished grammarian,  but  who  was  so 
conceited,  as  to  say,  that  learning  would 
live  and  die  with  him.  See  Svbt.  de 
Oc^mm.  95.    See  tat.  vi.  1. 451. 


917.  mkatever  U  5e,  j«.]  After  ^r» 
small  as  the  pay  of  a  grammarian  nay 
be,  (which  at  the  most  is  even  smaller 
than  that  of  a  rhetorician,)  there  arc 
sad  defalcations  from  it* 

918.  Acrnnitua^-^e  keeper,  jpc.]  Thia 
Acoenttos  is  a  feigned  name  for  some 
peda^gne,  (Gr.  vdtf^  a  boy,  and  «y4», 
to  lead,)  who  was  a  sort  of  servant,  that 
followed  bis  young  master,  took  care  of 
his  behaviour,  and  particularlyattended 
him  to  his  exercise,  and  to  school. 

He  is  properly  called  here,  discipuM 
custos.  He  insisted  on  having  part  of 
the  poor  grammartanS  pay,  as  a  perqur* 
site.  The  word  praemordet  ii  here  pe- 
culiarly happy,  and  intimates  that  the 
pedagogue,  who,  perhaps,  carried  tho 
pay,  took  a  part  of  it  before  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  master:  like  a  person 
who  is  to  give  a  piece  of  bread  to  an* 
other,  and  bites  a  piece  off  first  for  him- 
selt.  ^      . 

91 9.  ffe  loho  manages,  ^  ]  Qui  dis- 
pensat,  i.  e.  dispensator,  the  steward,  or 
housekeeper;  either  that  belonging  t^ 
the  grammarian,  into  whose  hands  tbt 
money  is  paid,  retains  some  part  of  H 
for  his  wages,  or  the  steward  of  the 
gentleman  who  pays  it,  retains  a  part  of 
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Et  patere  inde  aliqiiid  decrescere,  non  aliter,  quam 
Institor  hybernse  tegetis,  niveique  cadurci : 
Dummodo  non  pefeat,  itiedife  quod  noctis  ab  horft 
Sedisti,  qufi  nemo  faber,  qxxk  nemo  sederet, 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lan^tn  deducere  ferro : 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecids^  Iucerna8| 
Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 
]^laccus,  et  htereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 
Rant  tamen  merces,  quee  cognitione  Tribuni 
Non  egeat.     Sed  vos  saevas  imponite  legedj^ 
Ut  praeceptori  terborum  regula  constet, 
TJt  legal  historias,  auctores  noverit  omnes, 
Tanquam  ungues  dlgitosque  suo9(  ut  forte  rogatuf 
Dum  petit  aut  thermas,  aut  Phoebi  balnea,  dicat 
Nutricem  Anchisse,  nomen,  patriamque  novercse 
Archemori:  dicat  quot  Aceates  vixerit  annos, 
Quot  Siculua  Pbrygibus  vini  donaverit  urnas. 


g 


xiffite,  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 

t8l< 


quis  cer&  vultum  facit:  exigite,  ut  sit 
Et  pater  ipsius  ccetds,  ne  turpia  ludant, 


220 
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it  by  way  of  poundage,  or  perqttUtte,.to 
binuelf.  FnBgit.-*-roAaph.  from  brok- 
ing MMnethiog  that  was  entire. 

SI 9.  riddy  PalmMH,  4«.]  Submit  to 
ibete  abatemeafs  and  be  glad  to  have 
«omethiag»  though  lets  than  your  due, 
«a  i%  farea  with  tradesmen  who  are  willing 
•o  abate  something  in  their  price,  rather 
than  not  sell  their  goods.  See  Aiiisw. 
Institor* 

SS2.  Let  a  not  be  hU^  j«.]  Only  take 
care  to  have  something  for  your  trouble ; 
let  not  all  your  pains,  which  you  have 
uken,  be  thrown  awav,  in  ritiog  at 
midnight  to  teach  your  boys ;  a  fatigue 
chat  no  common  mechanic  would  un- 
dergo, 

S34.  To  draw  omI  looof,  jfc.]  To  comb 
wool,  which  they  did,  as  we  find  by  this 
l^assage,  with  a  ctird  having  crooked 
teeth  made  of  iron^  like  those  now  in 
use. 

2^5.  To  htive  s»W/,  j-c  J  Let  it  not  be 
for  nothirg  that  you  have  been  half 
poisoned  with  the  stink  of  as  many 
lamps  as  you  have  boys  standing  round 
you  to  say  their  lessons  before  it  is  li^ht, 
and  therefore  are  each  of  them  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand  to  read  by. 

SW6— 7.  iforocf  air  tfMcWoKfU]  Wth 


the  oil  of  the  lampti  which  the  boyi. 
through  carelessness,  let  drop  on  their 
books. 

3S7.  JBlack  rirgiL]  Made  black  with 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps,  which  the  boys 
held  close  to  their  books,  when  they 
were  reading  and  oonstrutng  tlieir  lea* 
•ons. 

288.  Yet  pay  i$  rare^  wkkk,  4«;] 
Though  little  is  left  of  the  pay  to  tl«e 
grammariaBf  after  all  the  deductions 
above  mentioned,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that 
they  get  any  thing  at  all,  unless  they  go 
to  law  for  it.  The  tribune  here  means 
the  judge  who  tried  civil  causes. 

289.  ^ut  hnpote  t/e,  ^fc.  j  Though  the 
poor  grammarian  labours  under  all  theae 
difficulties,  be  sure,  you  that  send  your 
sons  to  them,  to  impose  all  the  task 
upon  them  that  ye  can:  make  no  abate- 
ment in  his  qualifications :  expect  that 
he  knows  every  rule  of  grammar. 

231.  Read  histtfHes,  |-c.]  That  he 
should  be  a  good  historian:  that  he 
should  know  all  authors  at  his  fiogera* 
ends,  ad  uoguem,  as  the  saying  is. 

233,  The  hot  bathe.^  There  were  ther- 
ma*,  hot  baths,  in  Rome,  as  well  as  cold 
baths,  baloea ;  to  the  former  they  went 
to  sweati  in  the  othtr  they  washed^ 
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And  suflfer  someth'^ig  to  d^ecr^a?^  frpfif  M^nce,  mt  otherwise 

than  SgO 

A  dealer  in  ivinter-n^g,  and  w|ii^  bl^Hpt. 
Only  let  it  not  be  los^^  that  from  the  midnight  hour 
You  have  sat,  in  which  no  smith,  in  which  nobody  would  sit, 
Who  teaches  to  draw  out  wool  with  the  crpojced  iron,: 
Only  let  it  i>ot  be  lost  to  have  smelt  s^  iTiany  )^mps 
As  boys  were  standing,  when  all  discolfiur'd  wa3 
Horace,  and  soot  stuck  to  black  Virgil. 
Yet  pay  is  rare  which  ipay  not  want  the  cognizance 
Of  the  Tribune.r-^Bpt  impose  ye  crqe)  U)vs, 
That  the  rale  of  words  should  be  clear  to  the  preceptor : 
That  he  should  read  histories,  should  know  all  authors 
As  well  as  his  own  nails  ^nd  fingers ;   that,  by  chance,^  i)ctin2 

askM 
While  .he  is  goipg  to  tlieiiot  baths,  or  tlie  baths  of  Phoebus^  ba 

should  tell 
The  nurse  of  Anchises,  the  name  and  country  of  the  step-mother 
Of  Archemorus :  should  tell  how  many  years  Acestes  lived :     2d5 
How  many  urns  of  wine  the  Sicilian  presented  to  the  Phrygians. 
Require,  tliat  he  should  form  the  tender  manners  as  with  his 

thumb, 
'  As  if  one  makes  a  face  with  wax :  require,  that  he  should  be 
Even  a  father  of  his  flock,  lest  they  should  play  base  tricks, 


m 


@9D 


Now  this  poor  grammarian  Mu^up^cj;- 
cd  to  be  ready  to  answer  any  quettioas 
which  were  atked  hioi,^  by  people  whom 
he  met  with,  when  he  went  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other. 

533.  PhatutJ]  The  name  of  tome 
bath  keeper. 

534.  The  nurse  ofJnchues.'}  The  poet 
here,  perhaps,  means  to  ridicule  the  ab- 
aurd  curiosity  of  Tiberius,  who  used  to 
be  often  teasing  the  grammarians  with 
ully  and  une^iffing  questions;  as.  Who 
was  Hecuba*s  mother  ?  What  was  the 
name  of  Achilles  when  dressed  in  wo- 
man's clothes  ?  What  the  Sirens  sung  ? 
and  the  like.  See  Suet,  in  TiBsaio, 
cap.  liz. 

Such  foolish  questions  might  be  asked 
the  grammarian,  when  he  met  with  peo- 
ple at  the  baths ;  and  he  was  bound  to 
aofwer  them,  under  peril  of  being  ac- 
counted an  ignoramus. 

Caieta,  the  nurse  of  JEneas,  is  men- 
tioned, JEn,  viL  1,  3;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  nurse  of  Anchises :  per- 
haps JnTenal  meant  to  ridicule  the  igno* 


xance  sJ  the  Querist,  as  mistaking  An* 
chises  for  JEneas. 

934^5.  Of  the  Uep-mather  rf  Arche* 
morus.1  For  Anchemolus,  (see  J£n«  x. 
1.  389.)  who  seems  here  meant ;  but 
perhaps  the  querist  may  be  supposed  to 
call  it  Archemorus* 

235.  Acettet.l  JEn.  i.  199;  and  £n. 
▼.  75. 

29G.  The  SidliaMJl  Meaning  AccsCes, 
who  was  king  of  Sicily, of  his  giving  wine 
to  the  Trojans*    See  JEo.  i.  1 99,  200. 

2S7.  RequireJl  Ezigite,  exact— that, 
beside  his  teaching  your  children,  (and 
in  order  to  that,  he  be  perfectly  (earned,) 
he  also  should  watch  over  their  morals, 
and  form  them  with  as  much  nicety » 
care,  and  exactness,  as  if  he  were  mould- 
ing  a  face  in  wax  with  his  fingers.  Du- 
cat—^metaph.  taken  from  statuaries. 
Comp.  Virg.  iSn.  vi.  1. 848. 

239.  A  father  of  hi$  flock.']  Require 
also,  that  he  should  be  as  anxious,  and 
as  careful  of  his  scholars,  as  if  he  were 
their  father. 

— i^al  thetf  Mhmdd  play,  f  c.  J  Lest  they 
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Ne  fkeiant  Ticibtis.    Non  est  leve  tot  puerorum  240 

Obserrare  manus,  oculosque  in  fine  trementes. 
Haec,  inquit,  cures ;   sed  cum  se  Terterit  annus, 
Acdpe,  Tictori  populus  quod  postulate  aurum. 

■heuld  fall  into  lewd  and  bad  practicea  whaterer  the  precise  Talae  of  the  ao- 

noony  themtelrea.     This  is  the  tab-  rum  mentioned  here  might  be,  the  poet 

•tance  of  thity  and  the  two  following  eridentiy  means  to  say,  that  the  gnm* 

f  net,  which  had  better,  as  some  other  marian  does  not  get  more  for  a  whole 


„.    in  JaTeiial»  he  paraphrased  year*s  bbocur  in  teaching,  and  watching 

than  translated.  over  a  boy's  morals,  than  a  victorious 

94$.  WUm  the  jiMf,  {«.]  When'  the  fencer,  or  sword-player,  gets  by  a  single 

year  cooMt  rowi^^>-«t  the  end  of  the  battle  won  npon  the  stage,  vbu  about 

year.  4/.  (or  rather  abont  Si.'^  of  onr  money, 

S48b  Jcctpl  a  ptcff  gtHdJ}  Anrunu  which  Marshal,  after  Vet.  Schol.  says. 

The  Roman  aureus  (according  to  Ainsw.  was  the  suted  sum,  and  which  was  not 

VaU  and  Proportion  of  Roman  coins)  to  be  exceeded. 

tIPaa  abcmt  II.  9d.  of  our  money:  htt^  949.  iriUcft  ^peopUt^yubet^l  Whea 
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And  corrupt  each  other :  it  is  no  light  matter  to  watch 
The  conduct  of  so  many  boys,  and  their  wanton  looks. 
These  things,  says  he,  take  care  of— but  when  the  year  iwrrm 

II  sell  ■ 
Accept  a  piece  af  gold^  which  the  j)eopIe  require  for  a  conqueror. 


A  feneer>  or  gladlftewr,  came  off  TictorW 
out,  the  Roman  people  required  the 
•quinque  aurei  to  be  given  to  him  by  the 
|>rietor9  tribune,  or  other  person,  who 
gave  and  presided  at  the  show.  This 
passage  is,  by  some«  referred  to  Ma^* 
fib.  z.  epigr.  74.  where  he  mentions  one 
i^^corpos,  a  famous  charioteer,  who,  l^y 
being  victor  in  a  chariot-race,  carried 
off,  in  one  houf*s  time,  fifteen  sacks  fuH 
of  gold.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  what  Juvenal  says  of  the 
^aaof  the  poor  grammarian  which  tl^e 


poet  evidently  supposes  to  be  no  more 
than  the  perquisite  of  a  common  gladia- 
4or  that  had  come  off  conqueror :  even 
ihis  was  five  times  as  much  as  a  lawyer 
got  by  a  cause.     Comp.  1.  122. 

Thus  Juvenal  concludes  this  Satire, 
having  fully  accomplished  his  purpose  ^ 
which  was  to  shew^.by  mai^  instances, 
fhe  shameful  neglect  of  learning  and 
science,  as  well  as  of  the  profeyson  of 
them,  which  thep  prevailed  among  the 
nobility  of  Rome^ 


tQUU 
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AR6UM£I«T« 

yn  this  Satire  ike  Pod  proves^  thai  true  noHHfjf  does  not  consist 
in  fiiaiues  and  pefiUgreeSp  iut  in  honourable  and  good  actious* 
Andy  in  opposition  to  persons  nobly  born^  who  are  a  disgrace 

iSTEMMATA  quid  feciunt?  quid  prodeat,  Pontice,  longo 

Sanguine  censeri,  pictoeque  ostendere  Tviltus 

Majofuro,  et  stantes  in  curribus  Jllmilianos, 

£t  Curios  jam  dimidios,  humeroque  minorem 

Corvinum,  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  careatem  ?  5 

Quis  fructus  generis  tabult  jactare  capaci 

Corvinum,  et  post  hunc  multS  deducere  virgi 

Fumosos  equitum  cum  Dictatore  Magistros^ 

Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  ?  effigies  quo 

Tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pemox  10 

Ante  Numantinos  ?  si  doitnire  incipis  ortu 

liuciferi,  quo  signa  Duces  et  castra  movebant? 

Cur  Ailobrogicis  et  magna  gaudeat  arS^ 


Line  1.  What  do  pedigrees  f'}  i»  e.  Of 
what  use  or  serrice  are  they,  merely 
comidered  in  themselvet  ? 

— Ponx/ctu.  j  There  was  a  famous  he- 
roic poet  of  this  name,  much  acquainted 
with  Propertius and  Ovid;  but  the  per- 
aon  here  mentioned,  to  whom  this  Satire 
is  addressed,  was  probably  some  man  of 
quality,  highly  elevated  by  family  pride, 
but  whose  manners  disgraced  hia  birth* 

2,  JBjfa  long  descent.}  Longo  sanguine, 
a  descent  through  a  long  train  of  ancea- 
tors  of  noble  blood. 

-^Painie^  countenances,  4^J  It  was 
customary  among  the  Romans  to  have 
their  houses  furnished  with  family*pif- 
tures,  images,  &c«  and  it  was  no  small 
part  of  the  pride  of  the  nobilixy. 

S«.4~5.  The  Jlmmi'^Curii^Gmi^ 


nus,]  Were  noble  Romans,  the  founders 
of  illustrious  families,  and  an  honour  to 
their  country. 

S.  Standing  m  ^ariots,']  Triumphal 
cars,  as  expressed  in  the  triumphal  sta- 
tues. 

4.  Now  half. 2  t.  e.  Half  demolished 
by  length  of  time. 

4—5.  Lets  hy  a  shoulder  Corvinu*,J  His 
statue  thus  mutilated  by  time  and  acci- 
dent. 

5.  Galba^J  The  statue  of  Sergiua  Gal- 
ba,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  who 
founded  an  illustrious  family,  Wjia  alao 
defaced  and  mutilated  by  time. 

6.  Whatfruit.1  i,  e«  Of  what  real,  so- 
lid use  can  it  be? 

— 7%f  capacious  te^e«J  wCi  A  large 
geaealogical  table. 
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to  their  family  J  he  disptai/s  the  worth  ofmHrit/fudha  weretnemty 
borriy  as  Cicero^  Mariusy  Serv.  TulliuSy  ana  the  Decii. 

VV  HAT  do  pedigrees  ?  what  avaib  it,  Ponticus,  to  be  Tttltted 

By  a  long  descent,  and  to  show  the  painted  countenancesr 

Of  ancestors,  and  iBmiiii  standing  in  chariots^ 

And  Curii  now  half,  and  l^ss  hf  a  shoulder 

Corvinus  and  Galba  wanting  ears  and  nose  ?  S 

Wluu  frtrit  to  boast  of  Corvinus  in  the  cdpaoiolm  tabid 

Of  kitidr^d,  and  after  him  to  deduce,  by  many  a  branchy 

Smoky  masters  of  the  knights,  with  a  Dictator, 

If  before  the  Lepidi  you  live  ill?  whither  (tend)  the  effigies 

Of  so  many  warriors,  if  the  nightly  die  be  played  with  10 

B^or^  th^  Numdndi  ?  if  you  begin  to  sleep  at  the  rising  of 

Lucifer,  at  which  those  generals  were  moving  their  siandardd 

and  camps  ? 
Why  should  Fabiu^  bopfi  in  a  Herculean  family,  rqoico 


7.  Bi/  many  a  branch.^  The  geuealogi- 
caf  tables  were  described  in  the  form  of 
tf^es :  the  first  founder  of  the  family  was 
the  root,  his  iffiinediare  descendants  the 
stein»  and  all  the  collaterals  from  them 
#ere  the  branches*    So  among  us. 

6.  Sinoky  nituiers  oflhe  knights.']  Images 
of  thbse  who  had  been  magtstri  equi- 
tam,  tna^ters  or  chiefs  of  the  order  of 
Mghts,  now  tarnishedy  and  grown 
Mack,  hf  the  smoke  of  the  city. 

•-^IFiA  d  dictator.]  An  image  of  some 
of  the  family  who  had  filled  that  office. 
He  was  chief  magistrate  among  the  Ro- 
lAaite,  vested  with  absolute  poWer,  and 
from  whom  lay  no  appeal.  Twenty- 
f^ur  axes  were  carried  before  hint.  Me 
^m  aeycr  chosen  bat  hi  some  great  dan* 
g9r  or  troubk  of  the  lUte  $  and  coni;^ 


monly  at  the  end  ef  six  montht  WM  to 
resign  his  offlce. 

9.  If  before  the  Zepidi,  ^.]  i,  e.  tt 
before  the  images  of  those  great  men 
you  eihibit  scenes  of  vileness  and  in- 
famy f 

10.  The  nigWy  diiy  ^^e,"]  Pernotsig. 
nifiea  that  which  fasts  through  the  night. 
What  avails  it,  that  your  room  Is  fur- 
nished with  butts,  pictures,  dec.  of  yottr 
noble  ancestors,  if,  in  that  very  room, 
before  their  faces,  as  it  were,  you  are 
gambling  and  pUying  all  night  at  dice  1 

11.  If  you  begin  to  sleepy  ^c]  If  yoU| 
after  a  night's  debauch,  are  going  to  bed 
at  day-break,  the  very  time  when  thoi^* 
^eat  generals,  were  setting  fbrth  on 
their  march  to  attack  an  enemy. 

13.  Ft^uSf  4;c.]  Why  should  Fabiufj 
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Natns  In  Herculeo  Fabius  lare,  si  cupidus,  m 

VanuB,  et  Euganed  quantumvis  moHioi^  amid  ?  H 

Si  tenerum  attritus  Catinensi  pumice  iumbunt 

Squallentes  traducit  avoa :  emptorque  veneiu 

Frangendft  mi^e^rfltIn  fuiiestat  itnagine  gentem  ? 

^ota  licet  veteres  exornent  undiq.ue*cer» 

Atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  YirtITSv  Sft 

Paulus,  Tel  Cossus,  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto  : 

Hos  ante  effigies  roajpvum  pone  tuorum  : 

Praecedant  ipsas  iBi^  te  eonsule,  virgas. 

Prima  mihi  debes  ahimi  bona.    Sanctus  haberi^ 

Justiuaeque  tenaz,  factis  dictisqxie  mereris?  9& 

Amiosco  procerem :  salve,  Getulice,  seu  tu 

SiTanus,  quocunque  alio  de  sanguine  rarus 

Civis,  et  ^regius  patrise  contingis-  ovantk 

SSxclaroare  libet^  popuhis  quod  clamat  Osin 

Invento  i  quis  emm  generosum  dixerit  hunc,  ci/ai  Sff* 

Indignus  genere,  et  prseclaro  nomine  tantum 

Insignia?  nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus  I 


A0  son  of  Qa.  l^zh,  Mazidiaf,wlio  vwet^ 
tame  the  Allobroges,  boast  in  hit  fa- 
ther's achleirementa^  and  in  the  origin  of 
liiB  family's  descent  from  Hercules,  the 
tare  of  #hose  aAtar  was  hereditary  in 
tiat  family,  if  he  be  covetous  and  vain, 
mid  unworthy  of  the  honour  wliich.  he 
dsums? 

15.  Softer  than  an  £vganean  Hamb^J 
The  sheep  bread  upon  the  £uganean«' 
elowns  had  the  finest  and  softest  fleeces 
in  all  Italy.  To  have  a  very  soft  and 
delicate  skin  was  a  mark  of  great  e£fe- 
asinacv ;  but  more  especially  if,  as  the 
followmg  line  supposes,  it  was  made  so 
by  art«. 

1 6.  CalineHsidn  pumice  ]  Th  e  best  pu- 
mice-stones were  gathered  in  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  JB.tn» ;  with  these  the 
effeminate  Italians  used  to  smooth  their 
•kins.  Catina  (now  Catania)  was  a  city 
near  Mount  JEtna,  almost  ruined  by  an 
earthquake*  1693*  Here  were  the  finest 
pumice-stones. 

17*  Jffe  thanAee^  f  c«j  He  dishonours. 
ibe  old  and  venerable  pictures,  or  ima- 
ges, of  his  rough  and  hardy  ancestors, 
BOW  dirty  with  the  rust  of  time,  and 
thus  disgraces  the  memory  of  those  great 
men.  Traduco  signifies  to  expose  to 
public  shame.  Aixsw.  No.  5. 

1%.  An  ivM^e  to  be  hroken^l   If  he 


should  cast  a  sadness  over  the  tirfaole  fa^ 
mily,  as  it  were,  by  having  his  own 
image  placed  amon^  those  of  his  ances* 
tors,  tehen  Re  does  such  things  as  Co  de« 
s^rve  to  kav%  hi*  image  broken.  If  any 
•ne,  who  had  an  image  of  himself,*  was 
convicted  of  a  grievoos  crime,  his 
image  was  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  and 
his  name  erasihl  from  the  ea^endar^ 
either  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge^or  by 
the  fury  of  the  people.  Comp.eat  x.  1. 58w 
Such  must,  most  likely  be  the  cue  o£ 
a  man  who  deak  in  poison  to  destroy 
people^ 

l^Old  wutenjlgvres, }  images  and  like* 
nesses of  ancestors,  made  in  wax,  and  set 
up  as  ornaments  and  memorials  of  the 
great  persons  from  which  theyweMtaken»  ' 

50.  f^irtue,  j-c^]  All  the  ensigns  of 
grandeur  and  nobility  are  nothing  with- . 
out  this-^-^it  is  this  alenc  which  stamps  a 
real  greatness  upon  all  who  possess  it. 

51.  i'aiiitis.]i£miiius,  who  conquered 
Perses  king  of  Macedonia,  and  led  hin^ 
and  his  children  in  triumph  t  he  was  & 
man  of  great  frugality  and  modesty. 

— CojtSMS.]  He  conquered  the  GetOh^ 
lians^  under  Augustus  Csssar;  hence  wa» 
called  Getulicus.    See  1.  26. 

— />n(jus.2  There  were  three  of  thiar 
name,  all  of  whidi  deserved  wcU  oi  the 
republic* 
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In  the  Allobrc^es^  ftnd  the  great  altar^  if  covetous,  if 

Vain,  and  never  so  much  softer  than  an  Euganean  lamb  ?  ^     1§ 

If)  having  rubb'd  his  tender  loins  vnth  a  Catinensian  pumice^ 

He  shames  his  dirty  ancestors — and,  a  buyer  of  poison. 

He  saddens  the  miserable  family  with  an  image  to  be  broken  ? 

Tho'  the  old  waxen  figures  should  adorn  the  courts  on  all  sides, 

YlRTUB  1»  THE  ONIiT  ANB  JINGLE  NORILITT^  SO 

Be  thou  in  morals  Paulus,  or  Cossus,  or  Drusus;. 
Put  these  before  the  effigies  of  your  ancestors.: 
Let  them,  you  being  consul,  precede  the  fasces  themselves* 
You  owe  me  first  the  virtues  of  the  mind — do  you  deserve 
To  be  accounted  honest,  and  tenacious  of  justice^  in  word  and 
deed?  25 

I  acknowledge  the  nobleman : — Hail,  Getulian  !-«>or  thou^ 
Silanus,  from  whatever  other  blood,  a  rare,  and 
Choice  citizen,  thou  befidlest  thy  triumphing  country*. 
We  mav  exclaim,  what  the  people  call  out  to  Osiris 
When  round. — ]But  who  would  call  him  noble,  who  i»  30 

Unworthy  his  race,  and  for  an  illustrious  name  only 
Remarkable?  We  call  the  dwarf  of  some  one,  Atlas  : 


22.  Put  these  Ufift^  ^c]  Prefer  the 
examples  of  those  ^[ood  men  before  the 
ststues  of  your  family. 

S5.  Let  them,  Jt^.]  If  ever  you  should 
be  consul » esteem  them  before  the  fasces, 
asd  all  the  cnsigps  of  your  high  office^ 
84.  Tou  owe  me,  f^}  The  oroai- 
menti— -bofia>  the  good  qualities— «f 
the  mind,  are  what  I  first  insist  upon; 
these  I  expect  to  find  in  you,  before  I 
allovr  you  to  be  indeed  noble. 

35,  ff(mest,2  Sanctus  is  an  extensive 
word,  and  here  may  include  piety  to  the 
gods,  at  well  as  Justice,  honesty,  and 
truth  towards  men»  See  sat.  iii.  137. 
26.  /  acknowledge  i  ^e.1  I  then  ac- 
knowledge you  as  a  man  of  quality. 

—  Httitt  Getutian  /]  I  salute  you  as  if 
you  were  Cossus,  the  conqueror  of  Ge^ 
tuKa— hence  called  Getulicus^  1*  Sl» 
Bote. 

—Or  <Aott,  4tC']  3ilanus  was  a  noble 
Roman,  who  conquered  Magon  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  took  Hannon^  another 
coounander,  prisoner,  and  did  other 
great  services  to  his  country. 

^»  d.  If,  besides  your  personal  pri- 
vate virtues,  (1.  24,  5.)  you  shew  your- 
self a  rare  and  choice  citizen,  eminently 
eerviceable  aod  useful  to  your  couatry^ 


like  Silanus  of  old,  from  whatever  blood 
you  may  derive  your  pedigree,  however 
mean  it  may  be,  yet  your  country  will 
rejoice  that  such  a  man  has  fallen  to  ita 
lot— 4uid  exclaim,  as  the  Egyptians  did» 
when  they  found  Osiris. 

2a.  Os^is.  j-c.J  The  chief  deity  of 
£g7pt>whicii  the  Egyptians  worsliipped 
under  the  form  of  a  bull,  or  ox.  Thia 
taud  bull  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  Osiris:  but  they  used,  once  in  a 
few  years^  to  put  this  bull  to  death,  an4 
then  go,  with  their  priests,  howHng,  and 
makiog-lamentations,  in  search  of  ano^ 
ther  Osiris,  or  Apis,  with  the  same  exact 
marks  as  the  former  had ;.  which^  when 
they  had  found,  they  shouted  for  joy^ 
and  with  loud  acclamations,  called  our^ 
JLv^mutfMaX  Ev^iflcHfAiil  we  have  found 
him !  we  have  found  him !  'Zvy^m^^fcip 
let  us  rejoice  together  \ 

01.  Jin  iUuttrioue  name,]  Or  title,  de» 
rived  from  some  great  and  illustrious 
ancestor. 

32.  ThedwarfofsomeoHe,}  Tbepeo-^ 
pie  of  quality  used  to  keep  dwarfs  for 
their  amusement. 

'^Mat.']  A  high  hill  in  Mauritania, 
so  high  that  the  poets  make  a  person 
of  it^  and  feign  that  he  was  the  biethev 
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iEthiopem  cygntim :  jiartairi  exfortftttique  pudlaifl, 

Europeh :  canibUd  pigi'is,  scabieque  velusta 

I^aPVibbs,  et  siccae  lambferttibus  ora  lucfefnte,  S5 

^Vomen  erif  pardu^,  tigris,  leo ;  si  quid  adhut  est, 

Quod  firernat  in  terris  viol^ntiud.     Ergb  cc^vebid, 

Et  m^tues,  M  (ti  die  Creticus,  aut  Camerinus. 

His  ego  quem  mohul  ?  tecum  est  mihi  serfno,  Rubelli 
Plaute :  tumes  alto  Dfusotuftl  sart^uiile,  tatiqnath  4^ 

Feceris  ipse  aliquid,  proptei^  quod  nobilis  esses ; 
Ut  te  contiperet,  qii*  sanguine  fulget  liiU, 
Non  qu<e  t^ntoso  conductA  Sub  *ggeife  teitit.- 
Vofi  humiled,  inquis,  Vulgi  pars  ultima  no^tri, 
Quorum  nemo  quear  patriam  monstrare  parentis :  45 

Ast  ego  Cecroplde*.     Vivas,  el  otiginls  hujys 
Gaudia  longa  feras:  tamien  imk  em  plebe  Quiritem 
Facundum  invenies :  solet  hie  defendere  causal 
Nobilis  indocti :  veniet  de  plebe  togfttS, 

Qui  juris  nodos^  et  le^um  a?nigmata,  solvat.  50 

Hie  petit  Euphraten  juvenis,  domitique  BataVi 


of  Prometheus,  and  turned  into  thit 
inountatii  by  Pers<u8,  at  the  s!g;bt  of  the 
gof^n's  head.  From  its  height  it  wa» 
fabled  to  support  the  ceibstial  ^lohe. 
S^e  Vnto.    ^o.  ir.l.  481,  2. 

98,  jgn  Etfiiophn^'^  stoan.]  i.  tf.  Hick 
white. 

54.  Mtiropd,}  The  beautiful  daughter 
of  Agenor»  king  of  the  Phcchicians, 
Whom  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull  cat- 
Tied  into  Crete.  From  her  th*  quarter 
of  th*  ^lobe,  called  Europe,  is  said  to 
take  its  nam^.  Se^  Hon.'  lib.  i  HL  od. 
aucvii.  I.  75,  6. 

-^Sla^  dogs,]  Slow  homtds  that  ste 
unfit  for  the  chace. 

35.  Smooth.]  Haying  all  their  hair 
tftten  off  by  the  mange. 

— Licking  the  moutht,  ^e,]  $o  hungry 
and  starved  as  to  lick  the  stiuking  oil 
off  the  edges  of  lahips.  Giving  the  titles 
of  nobility,  and  calling  those  noble  who 
are,  by  their  evil  manners,  and  bad 
actions,  a  disgrace  to  their  families,  is 
calling  a  dwarf,  a  giant;  a  blackmoor, 
a  fine  whit«  swan;  a  cKooked  deformed 
wench,  Europa :  we  inay  as  well  call 
a  pack  of  mangy,  worthless  hounds, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  lions;  or  by  the 
name  of  nobler  beasts,  if  nobler  can- 
be  found. 

37.  Sswartf  j;c.]  CaTcbli«>metue«— 


lit.  you  will  be  cautious,  and  will  fev^ 
lest  thd  world  flatter  you  With  tho 
mock  titles  of  Cfeticus  and  Camerinutf 
in  the  same  way.     SeU  sat.  ii.  I.  67. 

Publ.  Sulpitms  Caiherlnus  Was  an 
illustrious  aiid  Virtuous  Roman,  who 
was  sent  bi^the  senate,  With  Posthumius 
aftd  Maclini,  to  Athetis,  to  copy  the 
laws  of  Solon,  sOi  Well  as  those  of  other 
cftie^. 

So.  Bi/  these  thiiUgs,]  tiy  what  I  have 
been  saying. 

4t).  Ruheltius  Phutus.]  Some  read 
Plancus,  others  Biandus;  but  Phutus 
seems  to  be  tight.  Rubellius  Blandug 
wa^  his  father,  Who  married  Julia  the 
rfaughtef  of  Drusus,  son  of  JLivia,  wife 
of  Augimus. 

— 0/tke  Drusi,]  You  are  very  proud 
ot  yotif  descent  on  your  mother's  side* 
Compare  the  preceding  note. 

41.  Done  something,  ^c]  As  if  yoa 
yourself  hkd  done  sometliiog  to  mako 
you  illustrious,  knd  deserving  the  ho- 
nour of  a  mother  of  the  Julian  line. 

4d.  Not  the,  Jc.J  Instead  of  being  the. 
son  of  8om6  poor  creature  who  knitted 
Blockings  for  her  bread  under  the  toWn« 
wall.  The  agger,  here  mentioned,  is 
the  mount  raised  by  Tarquin,  for  the 
d«fen(re  of  the  city,  a  place  much  re* 
sorted  to  by  low  people*    See  sat.  vi. 
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An  Ethiopian,  a  swan  t  a  little  and  defonotd  MraBclv 

Europa:  to  dow  dogs,  and  with  an  old  oianga 

Smooth,  and  licking  the  mouths  of  a  dry  lamp, 

The  name  of  lion,  leopard,  tiger  shall  belong;   and  if  there 

be  yet  35 

Any  thing    on   earth   thai  ragei  .moie   violdn^ly.      Tbeffefore 

beware, 
And  dread,  lest  thou  should'st  thus  be  Craticus,  or  Camefinue. 
Whom  have  I  adiponished  :by  thasc  |hinga?    wiih   tbaa  ts 

ray  discoiuse, 
Rubellius  Plautus:    you  mrell  wifh   the  :hi^  Uood   of  the 

Drusi,  as  if         ^  40 

You  yourself  had  done  something,  for  srhith  you  sbov^  be  noble; 
That  she  should  have  conceived  yeu,    who   ehines   with  the 

blood  of  liilus. 
Not  she  who,  being.faiced,  has  woven. under  the. windy  moiin^ 
*^  Ye  are  low,''  say  you,  <^  the  las^  part  of  our  common  peqpla ; 
^^  Of  whom  none  can  Aew  the  coonify  of  his  paoent  c  46 

^'  But  1  am  a  Gecrojuan.^'— ^M^y  you   liiren--aad  long  enjpy 

the  happiness 
Of  this  origin :  yet,  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  an  eloquent 

Roman 
You  will  find :  this  is  «8ed  to  defend  liie  eauses  of  an 
"Unlearned  nobl^iQm;^ :  there  will. come  from  the  gowned  beople 
Another,  whp  c;;^  ))nu^  tb^  V^ots  of  right,  and  tb^  ridoli^  of 

the  laws.  50 

This  youth  se^  the  JEuj^jntes,  and  of  oonquer'd  BaUiYus 

4a7.  It  was  miMh  .expM«d  to  thm  wea-  m  yoo  dcipiaa  tbop,  there  have  been 

then  meo  ef  the  highett  uleutt  aad  abilities 

Aoi^e  read  lab  aere,  i^.e.  avb  4io««-ui  from  aqiOBg^chew*  some  who  b^ive  ^• 

the  9pcn  air.                              ^  feaded  t^o  caufce  ol  igooepAt  noblet, 

44.  7%«/b4t|Nir<>fc.]The.vcs3rdM§»  »hea  they  themieWea  cmild  set  hai^e 
jti  our  plebeians.  deCended  tbcin. 

45.  Of  tfihom  nm*,  fc.]  Of  Huh  ob-  49.  Thegwmsd.pMfiU,'}  t. «.  The  coiq- 
•cure  parenuge,  aa  to  ^  4inabLe  to  anon  people^  raUed  cegati,  froaa  the 
ix^em  out  the  bifthrplace  of  your  pa-  ipoirDt  which  ih^  wore.  See  tat.  i,). 
4»Dte.  J^y  and  note. 

4S,  I  am  a  GMroj^as.]    SttceBdc4  50.  Who  c^  vnUe^  ^a]  fiome  great 

Cecropa,  the  ficat  kiaig  of  Athpia.  .^ad  eminent  lawyer,  able  to  colve  aU 

This  if  an  intolent  speech,   which  the  difficulties,  and  unfold  all  the  per- 

proud  noble  i»  supposed  to  make,  plexities  of  jurisprudence. 


in  acorn  and  derision  of  those  whoa  he  £1*  S^pktf^  My^^f^fs,  4^}  Another 

•luuiglit  Jbja  inferiors.  ^es  into  the  Bast,  $nd  qiatupguiabaa 

— ^Ary  you  iive,  f  e*}  Sir,  I  wiab  70a  hinwelf  as  a  sqldiesT. 

aKndi  joj  of  your  noble  descant.  Ironv-  — Conqwr'd  Batamu.^  The  Batavi»  (V 

cailv  ap^cen.    Viva!  asthe  Italianasay.  HoUaadffSi    eoa^ttCtcd   by  Doniliaa 

^^  aSei  firm  tk€  kft^  ^.}  Much  vrhttsyQitfh. 
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Custodes  aquibui,  armis  industrius :  at  tu 
Nil  nisi  Cecropides,  truncoque  gimillimus  HermsB  t 
Nullo  quippe  alio  vincis  diflcrimine,  quam  quod 
lUi  marmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago. 
Die  mihi,  Teucrorum  proles^  animalia  muta 
Quis  generosa  patet,  nisi  fbrtia  ?  nempe  volucrem 
Sic  laudamus  equum,  fiicilis  cui  plurima  polma 
Fervet,  et  ezultat  rauco  victoria  circo. 
Nobilis  hie,  quocunque  venit  de  gramine,  cnjus 
Clara  fuga  ante  alios,  et  primus  in  xquore  pul?iflu 
Sed  venfoepecua  Corythse,  posieritas  et 
Hirpini,  si  rarajugo  victoria  sedit. 
Nil  tbi  majorura  respectus^  gratia  nulla 
Umbrarum :  doroinos  pretiis  mutare  jubentuc 
Exists,  tritoque  trahunt  epirfaedia  collo 
Segnipedes,  dignique  molam  versare  Nepotis. 
£rgo  ut  miremur  ^  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da, 
Quod  possim  titi^lis  incidere  praster  honoresi 
QuoB  illis  daraus,  et  dedimus,  quibus  omnia  debea. 
HiBC  satis  ad  juvenem^^  queip  ppbis  fiuna  superbum 


55 


t» 


85 


7* 


Jt.  Th£  guardian  eagtes.']  The  eaglet 
mean  the  Roman  troops,  wkicb  kad  ike 
£gaxu  of  eagles  on  their  standards,  and 
were  set  to  keep  the  newly  cont^uered 
BataTi  from  revolting. 
^  Another  of  the  common  people  dia- 
tinguis^es  himself  at  a  usefoJ  person  to 
iiis  country,  by  joining  the  troops  that 
were  tent  on  this  occasion* 

S3,  But  a.CearophBn,']  As  for  yov, 
when  yott  have  called  yourself  a  Cecro- 
pian»  you  have  no  mareco  say ;  and^tkit 
most  properly  belongs  to  too»  from 
your  resemblance  to  one  of  the  Hennas 
at  Athens,  that  is  made  of  marble;  so,  in 
point  of  insensibUitv,  are  youi  that  has 
neither  hands  nor  feet;  no  more  hav« 
you,  in  point  of  usefulness,  to  your 
cduntry,  yourself,  or  to  any  body  else. 

— ^  muiUated  Strma.}  Herma-e  sig- 
nifies a  statue  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 
Alerciiry  was.  called  Hermes,  £Bora  Gr. 
tPfMinvM,  to  interpret;  because  hewat 
tne  supposed  inveator  of  speech,  by 
which  men  interpret  their  thoughts  to 
each  other.    See  Haa.  ltb»  L  ode  x.  !• 

It  was  a  piece  of  religion  at  Athens, 
to  have  a  figure  of  Mercui^  ^xtA,  up 
against  their  houses,  of  a  cubic  form. 
Without  bandt  or  fcet|  tbit  wu  called 


Herma.  The  poet,  therefore,  hnihmir* 
ously  compares  this  RubelUus  Plautat, 
who  boasted  of  his  d^tcent  from  Cf* 
crops,  and  therefore  called  himsalf  a 
Cecropian,  to  the  useleu  figurea  of 
Mercury,  which  were  tet  up  at  Athens, 
or,  perhaps,  to  the  posu  on  which  jthfj 
stood.  In  this  sense  he  might  call  him- 
telf  Cecropian. 

ii.  T^esecoL]  You  have  no  pre- 
ference before  him  in  point  of  utility  to 
your  country,  or  io  any  thing  else, 
than  that  you  are  a  living  statue,  and 
li«  A  4ead  one.  ^ 

66,  Thau  offspring  •/  the  TV^ant.} 
Meaning  Rub.  PUutvs,  who,  though  he 
boasted  himself  of  being  descended 
from  Cecrops  the  first  king  of  Athens, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
fore Deucalion's  flood,  yet  likewise 
might  boast,  that  he  was  auo  descended 
from  ancestors,  who  derived  tbetr 
bkiod,  in  later  times,  from  the  Trojans 
who  first  settled  in  Italy. 

Some  think  that  we  ma^jr  read  thia,  ye 
Trojans,  meaning  the  chief  people  of 
Rome  in  general,  who  prided  themaeLvea 
on  their  descent  from  the  Trojant,  mnd 
to.  who4i  he  may  be  tuppoted  to  addreaa 
himself.-  Conip.  sat.  i.  100.  where  he 
callttbemTrojttgtnaf*  Biittcclt7lspait,. 
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The  guardian  eagles,  industrious  in  arms;  but  thou 

Art  nothing   but  a  Cecropian,    and  most   like  to  a  mutilated 

Herma ; 
For  you  excel  from  no  other  difference,  than  that 
He  has  a  marble  head,  your  image  lives.  55 

Tell  me,  thou  offspring  of  the  Trojans,  who  thinks  dumb  animajs 
Noble,  unless  strong  I  for  thus  a  swift 
Horse  we  praise,  for  whom  many  a  kind  hand 
Glows,  and  victory  exalts  in  the  hoarse  circus. 
He  is  noble,  from  whatever  pasture  he  comes,  whose  flight         60 
)s  famous  before  the  others,  and  whose  dust  is  first  on  the  plain. 
But  the  cattle  of  Corytha  are  set  to  sale^  and  the  posterity  of 
Hirpinus,  if  rare  victory  sits  on  tlieir  yoke. 
There  is  no  respect  of  ancestors,  no  favour 

Of  shades ;  they  are  commanded  to  change  their  masters  65 

For  small  prices,  and  draw  waggons  with  a  worn  neck, 
Slow  of  foot,  and  worthy  to  turn  the  mill  of  N  epos. 
Therefore    that  we  may   admire   you^    not  yours,    first  shew 

something,  r 

Which  1  may  inscribe  among  your  titles  besides  yo.ur  honours, 
Which  we  give,  and  have  given,  to  them  to  whom  you  owe  all. 
These  thmgs  are  enough  to  th^  youih|  ^bom  fame  delivera 
tp  us 


■57.  tltrang,^  Fortia-— Tigoront,  cou- 
rageous, fit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  wanted. 

58.  Many  a  kind  hand^  j-c  j  They  used 
to  clap  their  hands,  in  token  of  ap- 
plause, at  the  public  show*  and  sports. 

59.  TTu  hoarK  ciVciw.  j  i.  e.  The  people 
in  the  circus,  hoarse  with  their  applaud- 
ing  acclamations. 

60.  From  whatever  pqUwre."}  Lit,  grass 
— f.  d,  wherever  bred. 

61.  ;rAMediMt/fJirsl,4fC.]  Who  keeps 
before  the  others,  so  xhat  the  first  dust 
must  be  raised  by  him. 

62.  The  caitie  of  Conftha.}  The  breed, 
or  stock,  of  a  famous  mare,  ao  called, 
4urc  sold. 

63*  Birpmut  ]  A  famous  horse,  so  cal- 
led from  the  place  where  he  was  bred, 
being  a  hill  io  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
l>uiet. 

— If  rare  vidory,  j-c]  If  they  seldom 
«rin  in  the  chariot  race. 

€$•  Of  ihadeu]  Ko  regard  to  the 
gfaosta  of  their  departed  ancestors. 

-—To  change  their  masien,  ^^e.]  Their 
{urct^ot  master  dsspoiea  of  t^cn  very 

▼OL.  I. 


cheaply  to  others. 

€6.  With  a  -worn  neei.}  They  are  put 
into  teams,  and  the  hair  is  all  worn  off 
their  necks,  which  are  galled  with  the 
harness  with  which  they  are  fastened  to 
the  carriage.  See  Epirhedium.  Aivsw. 

67.  Of  Nepo».2  The  name  of  tome 
miller,  who  ground  corn  in  horse- 
milts. 

68.  4dmre  yeu^  not  yours,  j-c]  That 
we  may  admire  you  persoaally  for  your 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  your  fa- 
mily or  fortune,  or  title. 

— Sheio  lomeihing^  ^c]  Give  ua  soma 
proof,  Ivjr  some  noble  and  worthy  ac- 
tions. Of  true  nobility,  which,  besides 
vour  high  titles,  may  be  recorded  with 
nonour  to  yourself. 

70.  IVhieh  we  giVe,  ^c]  -i,  e.  To  your 
ancestors,  to  whom,  as  things  are  at 
present,  you  stand  solely  indebted  for 
every,  mark  of  respect  tiiat  is  bestowed 
upon  you. 

71.  ru  the  youth,  ^c,"]  f .  d.  So  much 
for  RubeUius  Plautus,  a  youth  (as  fame 
represents  him,  &c.) 

2M 
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Tradit,  et  inflatum,  plenumque  Nerone  propiiiquo. 

Ibirus  enim.ierme  sensus  cominunis,  in  ill& 

Fortunft.    Sed  te  censeri  laude  tuoruin, 

Pontice,  nolueritn,  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  futuree  75 

LaudiBagas:  misbrum  est  alien jb  incumbbee  fama^ 

Ne  coUapsa  ruant  subdnciis  tecta  columnis. 

Stratus  humi  palmes  viduas  desiderat  ulmos. 

£sto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 

Integers  ambiguae  si  quando  citabere  testis  80 

Incertieque  rei,  Phalaris  licet  irtiperet  ut  sis 

Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro, 

SVMMUM  CRBDB  NEFA8  ANlXf  AM  FB^FERRE  PUDORf, 

JSt  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

DignuB  morte  pent,  ccenet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Gaurana,  et  Cosmi  toto  mergatur  aheno. 

Expectata  diu  tandem  provincia  cum  te 

Rectorem  accipiet,  pone  ir»  froena,  modumqoe 

Pone  et  avaritise :  miserere  inopum  sociorum* 

Ossa  vides  r^um  vacuis  exhausta  meduUis.  90 


.    79.  Bi$  hifuman  Nero.  J  Hit  relation- 
thip  to  Nero.    Cbmp.  note  on  1.  4a 

79.  Hare,  4;c.2  Very  teldom  found  in 
•nch  a  situation  of  life. 

75.  FonticuM,  fe.]  See  1. 1.  of  this  Sat. 
and  note. 

The  poet  tells  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  this  Satire»  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  hare  him  esteemed  merely  on 
account  of  his  ancestors. 

76.  Nothing  of  future  praiae.^  That  he 
should  do  nothing  himself,  in  order  to 
raise  his  own  character  in  times  to 
come. 

77.  Lett  the  hou»e  fallen jj^c,  J  MeUph. 
t*.  e,  lest,  like  a  building  which  tumbles 
into  ruins,  when  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port it  are  removed,  so  you,  if  you  hare 
no  other  support  to  your  character,  than 
what  your  ancestors  have  done,  if  this 
be  9nce  put  out  of  the  Question,  should 
fall  into  contempt. 

78.  numnef  4«.]  If  you  owe  the 
•Dpport  of  your  fame  entirely  to  that  of 
others,  let  that  be  {removed,  and  you  wiU 
be  like  a  vine  which  wants  the  support 
of  an  elm  to  keep  it  from  crawling  along 
the  ground. 

They  used  to  fasten  up  their  vines,  by 
tying  them  to  the  trunks  of  elm-trees. 
See  sat.  vi.  149.  Viao.  Oeor^.  i.  1.  S. 

If  by  any  accident  the  viiief  broke 


from  the  trees»  and  lay  upon  the  ground, 
they  called  the  trees  viduas  ulmds,  al- 
ludmg  to  their  having  lost  the  embraces 
of  the  vine,  as  a  widow  those  of  her  hus- 
band when  he  dies. 

79.  J  good  toldierJ}  Serve  your  coun- 
try in  the  army. 

— ^  faithfid  tutor*']  Quasi  tuitor-^ 
trusty  guardian  to  some  minor,  having 
the  charge  of  his  person  and  affairs^  till 
he  comes  of  age  to  manage  for  him- 
self. 

7^i— 80.  Jn  tineorrupted  umpire.]  When 
called  upon  to  decide  a  cause  by  your  ar- 
bitration, distinguish  yourself  by  the  ut- 
most impartiality. 

8a  A  ftntness^  4[-rJ  If  called  upon  as 
a  witness  in  some  dark  and  difficult  mat- 
ter,  let  your  testimony  be  true,  fair,  and 
unbiassed. 

81.  Phalaritj  j-e.]  One  of  the  moat 
cruel  of  all  the  Sicilian  tyrants:  he  had 
a  brazen  bull,  in  which  he  inclosed  peo- 
ple, and  burnt  them  to  death. 

Though  this  tyrant  were  to  bring  hia 
bull,  and  threaten  to  put  you  to  dearfa, 
by  burning  you  alive,  if  you  would  doC 
speak  falsely,  yet  let  not  even  this  f 
you  deviate  from  the  truth. 

8d.  The  highest  impiety,  {[«.] 
it  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  to  vala« 
your  life,  lo  at  to  preserve  it  in  a  ^Ba- 
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Proud,  and  puiFed  up,  and  full  of  bU  kinsman  Nero. 

For  common  sense  is,  for  the  most  part,  rare  in  that 

Condition.     But  to  have  thee  esteemed  from  the  praise  of  your 

ancestors, 
Ponticus,  I  should  be  unwilling,  so  as  that  yourself  should  do  75k 
Nothing  of  future   praise:     'tis    ui9U9>s9hfi    TO    iil^ST    OH 

ANOTHEa's  FAMB, 

Lest  the  house  fallen,  by  the  pillars  being  taken  away,  should 

tumble  into  ruins. 
The  vine  strow'd  on  the  ground  wants  the  widow'd  elnas. 
Be  you  a  good  soldier,  a  niithful  tutor,  an  uncorruptpd  79 

Umpire  also :  if  you  are  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  doubtful 
And  uncertain  thing,  tho'  Phalaris  should  command  that  you 
Shou'd  be  fiJse,  and  should  dictate  peijuries    with  the  bul) 

brought  to  you, 

BeLIBVB   it    TMB   highest    IMPIBTT     TO   PaSFBB    LIFB   TO 
REPUTATION, 

And,  for  the  sake  of  life,  to  lose  the  causes  of  living.  84; 

He  perishes  worthy  of  death,  tho'  he  should  sup  on  an  hundred 
Q^urane  oyster^,  and  should  be  immer^  in  the  whole  caldron 

ofCosmus. 
When  at  length  the  province,  lonff  expected,  shall  receive  yoii 
Governor,  put  checks  to  anser^  and  measure  also 
Put  tp  covetou^ne^s :  pity  the  poor  associates. 
You  9ee  the  bones  of  kings  exwusted,  with  empty  m^rrp^i^.    90 

honourable  way,    a^t  the    expense  of  rious  aromatict  together,  prodnced  his 

your  f-eputation  and  honour.    Pudor—  famous  ointment.  The  poet  here  mealii» 

fame,  reputation.     ^^iNtw.  that,  if  the  person  spoken  of  were  not 

S4.  ToiotejJtc.}  i,  e.  The  only  causes  to  anoint  himself,  as  others,  but  coold 

which  make  Ijfe  valuable,  the  purposes  ^fiord  to  purchase,  and  dip  himself  in  * 

for  which  it   was  ordained,  and   for  a  who^e  kettle  full  at  once  of  this  rare 

whicfi  it  should  be  desirable,  honour,  perfume,  yet  his  name  won jd  deservedly 

truth,  and  surviving  fame.  rnt  with  nis  carcase.     It  is  not  livuig 

85.  He  peri$he$y  \c.}   Such  a  wretch,  sumptuously,  but  living  well,  that  gtvei 
.    who  would  prefer  his  safety  to  his  in-  reputation  after  death. 

Bocence,    deservee    to    perish  utterly,        87.  7%e  province,  j-c]  He  now  advisee 

and,  when  he  dies,  to  have  his  memory*  Ponticus  as  to  his  behaviour  towards  the 

perish  with  him,  however  sumptuously  people  he  is  to  govern,  when  in  postet- 

be  may  have  lived.  sion  of  the  government  of  one  of  the 

86.  Gaurane  oyatert,']  Lucrine  oysters,  conquered  provinces,  which  he  had  long 
taken  about  t^e  port  at  Bais,  near  the  expected. 

mountain  Gaurus,  in  Campania.  88.  Pyt  checkM^^.'\  Frana-^literally, 

— /mmertfd,  ^.  1  The  Romans  gave  bridles,  q.  d.  Bridle  your  anger,  keep 

particular  names  to  particular  perfumed  your  passion  witlin  proper  bounds, 

ointments;  sometimes  diey  named  them  89.  Put  to  e9vetoutntu.2  Restrain  your 

after  the  country  from   whence   they  aVarice,  set  bounds  to  your  desires. 

came,  somednies  (as  probably  here)  after  ^TTiepoor  aisocitUes,]  The  poor  peopto 

tlie  name  of  the  confectioner,  or  per-  who   have  been  reduced  by  con^uesta 

famer,  who  prepared  them.     They  had  and  now  become  the  aUiet  of  the  Ro* 

an  onguentum  Cosmianum,   so   called  mans. 

froa  00^  Connutf  who,  by  boiliog  vft<  90.  T%€  bona  of  kn^t,  f^.  J  i*  e«  Ton 
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Respice,  quid  moneant  leges,  quid  curia  mandet  i 

PttemiB.  quanta  boiios  maneant ;  quam  fu Inline  justo 

Et  Capito  et  Tutor  ruerint,  damnante  senatu, 

Piratffi  Cilicum :  aed  quid  damnatio  confert. 

Cam  Pansa  eripiat  quicquid  tibi  Natta  reliquit  ?  9d 

PraBconem,  Chaerippe,  tuis  circum^ice  pannis, 

Jamquetace^  furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  nauUim. 

Non  idem  gemitus  olim,  nee  Tulnus  erat  par 

Damnorum,  sociis  florentibus,  et  modo  victis. 

Plena  domus  tunc  omnis,  et  ingens  stabat  acervuft  100 

Ntimmorum,  Spartana  chlamys,  conchylia  Coa, 

Et  cum  Parrhasii  tabulis,  stgniisque  Myronis, 

Phidiacum  vivebajt  ebur^  nee  non  Polycleti 

Multufl  ubique  labor :  rarse  sine  Mentore  mensx. 

Inde  Dolabella  est,  atqne  hinc  Antonius,  inde  105 

Sacrilegus  Verres.     Referebant  navibus  altis 

Occulta  spoUa^  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 


tee  eome  of  tke  kinp,  which  we  con- 
q^red,  unmercifully  iqueesed,  and  the 
▼ery  marrow^  at  it  were,  sucked  out'of 
their  bonet.  Qua.  vacuit  meduUu— t.  e. 
oesa  ^cua  a  medullia.     Hypallage. 

91.  The  stole.]  Curia  literally  siguifiet 
B  court,  more  especially  where  the  se- 
nate or  council  assembled :  here  (by  me- 
tdnym.)  it  may  stand  for  the  seuate  it- 
self— Curia  pro  senatu— Campus  pro 
comitiis— Toga  pro  pace,  &c.  appel^ 
latur.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  48.-  It  was 
usual  for  the  senate  to  give  a  charge  to 
new  governors,  on  their  departure  to 
«tbe  provinces  over  which  they  wefe 
appointed* 

•  99.  Hovb  JuM  a  tlroke.}  How  justly 
they  were  punished  by  a  decree  of  the 
•cnate,  which  fell  on  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. 

94.  Jobbers  of  the  Ciliciant.'}  Cossotia- 
DIM  Capito,  and  Juiiiis  Tutor,  had  been 
•nceessively  pratfects,  or  governors,  of 
Glicia,  and  both  recalled  and  con- 
demned by  the  senate  for  peculation  and 
cllortion. 

95.  Fansa  can  sme,  j^c]  Where  is  the 
use  of  making  examples  of  wicked  go- 
▼emots,  when,  if  you  punish 'one,  his 
successor  will  still  seize  on  all  he  left 
behind  him,  and  thus  complete  the  ruin 
which  he  began. 

96.  Ckarippu9,1  He  introduces  Chae- 
sippus,  a  subject  of  this  plundered  pro- 
viacf ,  whom  he  adviset  (o  make  a  saU 


bf  his  clothes,  and  the  rest  of  his  poo^ 
rags,  which  he  had  left,  before  the  suc- 
cessor comes  with  a  fresh  appetite,  and 
devours  all,  supposing  that  if  he  turned 
what  he  had  into  money^^  it  might  ht 
better  concealed.  See  saL  vti.  6» 
note. 

91.  Be  iiUntI  Say  nothing  of  the 
ihoney,  for  fear  the  new  governor 
should  seise  it. 

'^^our  JreighLl  Msulum  signifies  th« 
freight,  or  fare,  paid  tot  a  passage  over 
the  sea  in  a  ship.  The  pOet  seems  here 
to  mean,  that  it  would  be  no  better  than 
madness,  to  let  the  governor  know  of  the 
money  which  the  goods  sold  for  j  for* 
by  these  means,  even  this  would  be 
seized ;  and  the  poor  sufferer  not  have 
enough  left  to  pay  his  passage  to  Rome* 
in  order  to  lodge  his  complaint  before 
the  senate,  against  the  oppressor. 

98 — 9.  The  wound  oj  loiiei^  j;eJ]  The 
hurt  or  damage  received  by  the  rapine 
of  governors,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals. 

99.  jiuodttes.^  Sociis.  The  conquered 
provinces  were  allied  with  the  Romaaa» 
and  called  socii. 

lOa  Ev«y  hoUMe  wu  full.'}  i»  e.  Of 
valuable  things,  as  well  as  of  large  sum* 
of  money,  which  the  conquerors  left 
unfouched. 

101.  A  ^tarUm  etoakX  A  garment 
richly  dyed  vnth  the  purple  of  the  mu-> 
rex  ukea  oa  the  ihorc  of  lMoaU»  m 
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Regard  what  the  laws  may  admoniah,  what  the  state  command ; 

How  great  rewards  may  await  the  good;  with  how  just  Ql stroke 

Both  Capito  and  Tutor  fell,  thasenate  condemning^ 

The  robbers,  of  the  Cilicians :  but  what  does  condemnation  avail. 

When  Pansa  can  seize  whatever  Natta  left  you?  05 

Look  about  for  -a  crier,  Chasrippus,  for  yoiir  rags, 

And  now  he  silent:  it  is  madness,  after  idl,  to  lose  your  freight. 

There   were    not    the  same  complaints  formerly,    nor  was  the 

wound  of 
Losses  equal,  when  our  associates  flourished,   and  were  just 

conquerM. 
Then  every  house  was  fliU,  and  there  was  standing  a  great  heap 
Of  tnoney,  a  Spartan  dcak,  purples  of  Cos,  101 

And  with  pictures  of  Parrhasiut,  statues  of  Myron, 
The  ivory  of  Phidias  was  living,  also  every  where 
Much  of'^.the  labour  of  Polycletus :  few  tables  without  Mentor* 
Thence  is  Dolabella,  and  thence  Antony,  thence  105 

The  sacrilegious  Verres :  they  brought  in  lofty  ships 
Hidden  spoils,  and  more  triumphs  from  peace* 


cdumry  of  PelopoDnesut,  the  chief  city 
of  which  wat  Sparta. 

10 1.  JPurpUt  Qf  C<w.J  Co«.  or  Coos, 
wat  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  near 
which  tite  fish,  from  whence  the  parple 
dye  wat  taken,  wat  also  found.  Sat.  iiu 
LSI,  note. 

lOS.  Pavrhatiut.'^  A  famous  painter 
of  Greece,  who  contended  with  Zcuiis, 
and  gained  the  prise.  See  Hoa.  ode 
triti.  lib.  iv.  1. 6. 

— ilfyrofi.]  An  excellent  ttataary, 
whose  works  were  in  high  esteem,  espe- 
'  cially  his  brazen  cow,  which  exercised 
the  pent  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets*  Ut  similit  verae  vacca  Myronis 
opus  Ot.  h  Pont,  iv    1   S4. 

109.  Fkidiat  J  A  famous  painter  and 
statuary :  he  is  here  said  to  have 
wrought  so  curiously  in  ivory,  that  his 
figures  seemed  to  be  alive.  See  alto 
AiMSW.  Phidias. 

104.  Folyclettu,'}  A  Sicyonian,  a  fa- 
noui  statuary  and  sculptor.  There  were 
many  of  his  works  amoogthis  collection. 
— -Afinuor.j  A  noble  artist  in  chasing 
and  embossing  plate.  We  are  to  un- 
'derstand  here,  that  there  were  few 
tables  i.«.  entertainments,  where,  in  the 
courses  and  services  of  the  table,  there 
^ere  not  tome  cups,  dishes,  plates,  &c. 
of  A2entoi't  wof  kmaathip. 


All  thete  fine  ornaments  were  per* 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  bouses  of  the 
owners  by  their  first  conquet'ors  i  but  the 
avkrice  and  rapine  of  the  governors  who 
succeeded  stripped  them' of  all* 

105.  Thence.)  These  things  left  by 
the  conquerors  proved  a  source  of  rapine 
and  plunder  to  the  prefects  who  suc- 
ceeded 

~^DolabeUa.2  A  proconsul  of  Asia, 
accused  by  Scauros,  and  condemned  for 
plundering  the  province  over  which  he 
presided. 

— Antony.]  C.  Antonins,  a  procoosol 
of  Achaia,  likewise  condemned,  for 
plundering  the  province. 

106.  Sacrilegiotu  Ferrei,']  The  plun- 
derer Of  Sicily,  >^ho  spared  not  even  sa- 
cred things.  The  province  prosecuted 
him,  and,  TuIIy  undertaking  the  cause, 
he  was  condemned  and  banished.  Vid. 
Cic.  in  Verrem. 

107.  Hidden  sjwils,'}  Which  they  kept 
at  much  asthey  could,  from  public  view  ; 
not  daring  to  expose  them,  as  was  usual 
by  fair  conquerors  in  their  triumphs. 

— More  triuntph*,^.'}  Than  others  did  ' 
from  war.  q.  d.  They,  got  a  greater 
booty,  by  stripping  the  pour  associates, 
now  at  peace,  and  in  amity  with  Rome» 
than  the  conquerors  of  them  did,  whe^ 
they  subdued  them  by  o^icn  war. 
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Nunc  soctis  juga  pauca  boum^  et  grex  par?us  equarum; 

Et  pater  armentt  capto  eripietur  agello  : 

Ipsi  deinde  Lares,  si  quod  spectabile  signum,  110 

Si  quis  in  ledicuHt  Deus  unicus :  haec  etenim  sunt 

Pfo  summis :  nam  sunt  haec  maxima*    Dbspicias  tu 

Forsitan  imbelles  Rhodios,  unctaraqqe  Coriathuiani : 

Despicias  merito  :  quid  resinata  juventus, 

Cruraque  totius  &eient  tibi  Isevia  ^entia  ?  llfi 

Horrida  vitanda  est  Hispania,  Gallicus  axis, 

Illyricumque  latus,    Parce  et  messoribus  iUis, 

Qui  saturant  urbeni,  circo,  scenaeque  vacantam. 

Qqanta  autem  i^de  ftras  tam  dirae  prasmia  culpas. 

Cum  tenues  nuper  Marius  disoinxerit  Afros?  IfO 

Curandum  imprimis,  ne  magna  injuria  fiat 

Fortibus  et  miseris,  tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  esl 

Auri  atque  argenti ;  scutum  gladiumque  relinques, 

Et  jacula,  et  galeam :  spoliatis  arma  supersunt. 

Quod  modo  proposui,  non  est  sencentia ;  verum  JSS 

Credite  me  vpbis  folium  recitave  Sibyllit* 


109.  Thfifmher  of  th^  herd,  *c.J  Mr. 
St^poey,  in  his  poetic^  trapimion  of 
th)f  pawage,  has  well  ^^re«f^  the 
tense  of  it ;  vi^ 

— — our  iMm^^noies,  9ow, 
fftfve    nothing  kft  hut  mvs  fur  thg 

plough. 
Or  iome  few  mares  resert^d  alone  fir 

breed; 
Tgty  Ust  thi$  prowUni  design  nfceeed. 
They  drive  ike  father  of  the  herd  away, 
Jif airing  both  Uadion  and  his  pasture  prey* 

110.  The  very  household  gods,  j-c] 
These  plunderers  of  the  provinces  are  so 
merciless  and  rapacious,  that  they  re- 
frain not  even  from  the  lares,  or  little 
images,  of  those  tutelar  deities^  which 
were  placed  in  people's  houses;  and, 
particularly,  if  any  of  these  struck  their 
fancy,  as  a  handsome,  well-wrovight 
image-^spectabile  sijgnnm. '  Nay^  though 
there  were  but  cMie  single  image»  they 
would  take  even  that.      See  ^ifsy. 

1  U2.  For  chiefs,"]  Pro  summis,  i.  e, 
vtris.  f .  d.  These  sacrilegious  depreda- 
tions are  for  Roman  chiefs  to  commit, 
because  they  are  the  most  enormous 
(maxima,  the  greatest)  crimes  of  all — 
(tceiera  understood )-<-su(h  as  no  others 
would  be  guilty  of. 

Other  senses  are  given  to  this  passage; 


but  the  above  seems  best  to  agre^  yntJtk 
the  poet's  satire  on  the  Roman  chielif » 
who  plundered  the  conquered  province 
after  their  alliance  with  ^ome. 

113.  The  weak  Modians,"]  A  people 
infected  with  sloth  and  effeminacy.  &tp 
tat  vi.  295. 

'^Anointed  CMnf^k.]  So  called  from  Its 
luxury  and  use  of  perfume^  ointment^ 
a  sure  sign  of  great  effeminacy. 

you  may  safely,  and  indeed  with  |;ood 
reason,  despise  such  people  as  these; 
for  you  have  nothing  to  fear,.eitherfroin 
their  resistance,  or  from  their  reven^. 

114.  An  effeminated  yai^hA  A  rac^  of 
youth,  or  young  men,  wholly  sunk  into 
effeminacy,  Resinata  juventus — ^li- 
terally, the  youth  fof  Corinth)  who  ar« 
resined — ^i.  e,  bedaubed  all  oyer  witfi 
perfumes  and  essences  of  aromatic  resins 
or  gums.     See  Ainsw.  Resinatus. 

115.  Smooth  legs,  ^.']  It  was  cu». 
tpmary  for  the  delicate  young  men  to  re. 
move  as  much  as  possible,  the  bair 
which  grew  on  their  limbs,  and  indeed 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  to  inak« 
them  Ibvely  in  the  eyes  of  their  beastly- 
paramours.  The  poet  here  means,  that 
ail  oppressive  governor  could  have  no-. 
thing  to  fear  from  such  people  as  these, 
who  could  not  have  spirit,  or  coara^e 
enough,  to  attempt  any  rettituce* 
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Now  the  associate  have  a  few  .yokes  of  oxen,   and  a  ^mall 

herd  of  mares. 
And  the  father  oi  the  lierd  will  be  taken  away  from  the  ti^* 

tured  field. 
Then  the  very  household  gbds^  if  any  remarkable  image,         110 
If  any  one  single  :god   be  in   the  email  shrine.      But    thtse 

(crimes)  are 
For  chiefs,  for  these  Bte  ffreatest.— You  may  despise, 
Perhaps,  the  weak  RhodianS)  and  anointed  Cormth : 
You  may  deservedly  despise  them :    what  can  ab  efTeminaCed 

youth 
And  the  smooth  legs  of  a  whole  nation  do  to  you  ?  115 

Rough  Spain  is  to  be  avoided,  tlie  Garllic  axis, 
And  the  coast  of  Illyria:  spare  also  those  reapers 
IVho  stipply  the  city,  intent  u()on  the  circus,  and  the  theatre. 
But  how  great  rewarcte  of  so  dire  a  cfime  will  you  bring  fVom 

thence, 
Since  Marius  has  lately  stripped  the  slender  Africans  ?  ISO 

First  care  is  to  be  taken,  lest  great  injury  be  done 
To  the  bjave  and  miserable;  tW  you  may  take  aws^y  entirely 

6very  thhig 
Of  gold  and  simr,  ^ou  MriH  leave  the  shield  and  iiword, 
Ana  darts,  an^elmet : — atths  Temain  to  the  plunder'd. 
What  I  now  have  .proposed  is  npt  a  mere  opinion,  but  135 

Believe  me  to  recite  to  you  a  leaf  of  a  Sibyl. 


]  16.  Xaugh  Spain.}  Then  a  hardy  and  ' 
brare  people,. who  wouM  not  tamelj 
•abmit  to  lojuries  done  them  by  the  Ro- 
man prefects. 

—Gallie  axis,j  The  Ganl«  fought  from 
chariots. 

117.  the  eoaa  of  lUyria.']  Latus^lit. 
the  side.  The  liiyrians  inhabited  the 
right  side  of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  includ- 
ing Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia;  a  hardy- 
race  of  people,  trheir  country  was  over 
against  Italy. 

— 77*o«c  reopen^  *c.]  Meaning  the 
people  of  Africa,  who  supplied  Rome 
with  corn. 

118.  r/<e  ci'/y.]  ^otne* 

^•Int€nt.  ic}  Vacantem— empty  of 
all  other  employment,  and  minding  tio* 
thing  'else  but  the  public  diversions  of 
'the  circus,  and  of  the  theatres, 

•  119.  Bew  great  rewardt^  ^.]  But  Sup- 
pose you  oppress  the  poor  Africans, 
'what  can  you  get  by  it? 

IM  JEHariut'l  Priscus^who  being  pro* 


consul  of  Africa,  pillaged  the  people  of 
the  province,  for  which  he  waa  con- 
demned and  banished.  6ee  sat.  i.  I.  49. 

^'Sirqip'd,']  Discinzerit-^Iit.  ungtrd- 
ed ;  a  metaphorical  expression,  alluding 
to  the  act  of  tliose  who  take  away  the 
garments  of  others,  and  who  begin  by 
loosening  the  girdle  by  which  they  are 
fastened. 

122.  The  brave  and  miserable^  jfCjBe- 
i^are  of  provoking  such  by  any  unwar- 
rantable oppression;  they  will  certainly 
find  some  way  to  revenge  themselves. 
Though  you  pillage  them  of  all  their 
nM>ney  and  goods,  yet  remember  they 
have  arms  left,  with  which  they  can  re- 
venge their  wrong, 

'^Entirely.']  Omne  quod  usquam;  lit* 
every  thing^  which  (is)  any  where. 

126.  Lei^  of  a  SybiL]  The  Sibyls  were 
supposed  to  be  inspired  with  knowledge 
of  future  even|s,  which  came  to  pass  as 
they  foretold.  See  «at.  iii.  1.  9,  and 
note* 
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Si  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitum ;  si  nemo  tribanal 
Vendit  acersecomes ;  si  nullum  in  conjuge  crimen  9 
Nee  per  conventus,  et  cuncta  per  oppida  curvis 
Unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  raptura  Celaeno; 
Tunc  licet  a  Pico  numeres  genus;  altaque  si  te 
Nomina  delectent,  omnem  Titanida  piigham 
Inter  majores,  ipsumque  Promethea  ponas: 
De  quocunque  yoles  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro, 
Quod  si  pnecipitem  rapit  ambitus  atque  libido. 
Si  ftangis  vir^  sociorum  in  sanguine,  si  te 
Delectant  hebetes  lasso  lictore  secures : 
Intipit  ipsorum  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  claramque  facem  prseferre  pudentis. 
Omnb  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  8« 
Crimen  habbt,  quanto  major  qui  pbccat,  uabetur. 
Quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  signare  tabellas 
In  templis,  quae  fecit  avus;  statuamque  parentis 


IdQ 


1S3 


14a 


Pon*t  think,  says  Juvenal,  that  I  i^m 
here  giving  you  a  mere  random  opinion 
of  my  own— no;  what  I  say  it  as  true 
as  an  oracle,  aa  fixed  as  fate  iuelf,  and 
will  certainly  come  to  pass;  ttiereforc 
f£gSLtd  it  accordingly. 

127,  J  virtuous  set  j|-c.]  Cohors  here 
signifies  cohors  practona,  those  that  ac- 
companied the  magistrate  who  went 
into  a  province.  See  Aiirsw.  Cohbrs, 
Ko.  5. — q,  d.  If  the  persons  of  your 
retinve,  who  attend  you  ^s  your  officers 
and  ministers  within  your  province,  are 
virtuous  and  good. 

—  Tjf  no  fawuritef  j^e  J  Acersecomes 
wasap  ephtthetof  Apollo,  (Gr.  tuct^ru*- 
^if<,  intonsus,)  and  was  transferred  to 
thesmooth-faced  boys,  which  great  men 
kept  for  their  unnatural  purposes. 

These  favourites  had  great  interest 
and  influence  with  their  masters,  and 
people  used  to  give  them  bribes  to  ob-. 
tain  their  interference  with  tfie  prefect 
when  he  sat  in  judgment,  so  as  to  incline 
him  to  favour  their  friends  in  has  deci- 
sions. 

1 28.  No  crime  he  in  your  wife.]  It  war 
too  frequent  for  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  to  be  influenced  by  their  Wives 
in  their  determinations  of  causes. 

-129.  Districts.]  Pee  Am  aw.  Con* 
▼eptus.  No.  3.  It  being  put  here  with 
oppida,  seems  to  mean  those  districts 
into  which  the  provinces  were  divided. 


like  our  counties*  wherein  the  peo|;fa 
were  summoned  by  the-magistrate  to 
meet  for  the  dispatch  of  judicial  busi- 
ness. In  each  of  these  the  prefect  held 
a  court,  something  like  our  judges  on 
the  circuits,  to  try  criminal  and  civil 
causes.  So  likewise  in  the  cities,  which 
were  districts  of  themselves,  like  some 
of  ours.  This  custom  is  very  ancient, 
see  1  Sam.  vii«  16.  On  these  occasions - 
the  prcfcct'-s,  or  judge's  wife,  mig^ht 
attend,  with  no  small  advantage  to 
herself,  if  she  were  inclined  to  extort 
money  from  the  suitors,  tp  ibflueocc 
her  husband  in  their  favour. 

129-^0.  Crooked  taioms^fc'J  JJkm 
an  harpy,  seizing  on  alt  she  could  get* 
Qf  Celxno,  and  the  other  harpies,  read 
JEn.  iii.  1.  21 1.^18,  245,  365,  703. 

131.  Picus.]  The  first  king  of  ths 
Aborigines,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy^ 
who  incorporated  themselves  vrith  the 
Ronians.  He  was  said  to  be  the  sc|a 
of  Saturn. 

132.  TUanian  bgitie.'}  All  the  Titans^ 
yfho  yrtrt  set  in  battle-array  againatt 
Jupiter,  these  were  sons  of  Saturn  aly». 

135.  Prometheus  h^msetf.]  T^  son  oC 
lapetus,  one  of  the  Titans,  and  Cty- 
mene,  whom  the  poets  feigned  to  have 
been  the  first  former  of  men  out  of 
clay,  and  then  to  have  animated  thfii\ 
by  fire  stolen  from  heaven.  See  sac* 
iv,  133.  . 
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If  you  have  a  yirtuous  get  of  attendants  ;  if  no  fkvourile 
Sells  your  seat  of  judgment ;  if  no  crime  be  in  your  wife ; 
Nor  thro*  the  districts,  and  thro*  tlie  towns,  with  crooked 
Talons,  does  she,  a  Celaeno,  contrive  to  go  to  seize  money ;    130 
Then,  you  may  reckon  your  lineage  from  Picus,  'and,  if  high 

names 
Delight  you,  you  may  place  the  whole  Titanian  battle. 
And  Prometheus  himself,  among  your  ancestors : 
Take  to  yourself  a  gre^t  grandfather  frqm  whatever  book  you 

please. 
But  if  ambition,  and  lust,  hurry  you  headlong,  135 

If  you  break  rods  in  the  blood  of  the  allies,  if  thee 
Blunt  axes  delight,  the  lictor  being  tired, 
The  nobility  of  your  ancestors  themselves  begins  to  stand 
Against  you,  and  tp  carry  a  clear  torch  betbre  your  shameful 

deeds« 
Evert  vice  of  the  hind  has  by  so  much  more  conspi* 

cnous  140 

Blame,  bt  kow  much  be  that  offenps  is  acgotjntep 

GREATER. 

Wherefore  to  me  boast  yourself  accustomed  to  sign  fiilse  wills 
In  the  temples,  which  your  grand&tber  built,  and  before 


154.  fphateper  book^  4*0.']  t*.  e.  From 
whatever  history  of  great  and  famout 
men  you  pleaae.— f«^  You  are  wel- 
come to  this  if  you  are  ^^ourself  a 
worthy  man  and  a  good  magistrate. 

IS6,  Brtak  rods,  4f^*]  ^^  7^^  break 
the  rods,  which  yon  prepare  for  the 
»lUeB  over  which  you  presi4ey  on  their 
hloody  backs — t.  e.  if  you  cruelly  tor- 
ment them  with  scourges. 

137.  The  Hctor^  4;c,J  If  you  delight 
in  putting  the  poor  people  to  death, 
till  the  yeryazes  are  blimted  by  frequent 
iise»  and  the  executioner  himself  be 
fired  out  with  the  number  of  execu- 
tioDi. 

ISS*  The  nobility f  jt^J  So  far  from 
the  nobility  of  your  family's  refiectiiig 
pnj  honou^  ppori  yop,  it  risea»  and 
stands  in  jadgment^  at  it  were,  against 
Tou,  and  condemns  you  for  your  de« 
gvneracy. 

139.  J  dear  torch,  f  c]  Makes  yonr 
foul  deeds  the  more  conspicnovs,  and 
esposea  your  shame  in  a  dearer  tight* 

140.  fivery  vke,J  Such  ^  cruelty. 


avarice,  and  the  like.    Pravltates  anU 
mi,  vitia  recte  dicunrur.     Cxc. 

— -iltfbre  c<m^netumSf  ^c}  So  far  from 
deriving  any  sanction  from  high  aiifl 
noble  birth,  the  vices  of  the  great  are 
t  he  more  blameable,  %n^  more  evidently 
inexcusable  in  proportion  to  the  great* 
ness  of  their  quality  ;^ their  crimes  ar^ 
,  the  more  notorious,  their  examples  the 
more  malignant. 

14S.  ft^herefore,  j;e,}  Jactas  is  here 
understood— Quo  mihi  jactas  te  aoiitumy 
&c. — ^.  d.  **  It  is  of  very  little  epnse- 
*<  quence,  that  you,  who  are  in  the  habit 
*^  of  forging  wills,  should  be  boasting  to 
*' roe  your  nobility:  to  what  end,  intent, 
**or  purpose,  can  you  do  itT*  Quo, 
here,  has  the  sense  of  quorsom. 

14S.  In  the  temjtiet,'}  It  was  usual  to 
rign,  as  a  witness  to  a  will,  in  the  tem- 
ples of  thegods,  to  put  men  in  mind 
that  they  w^e  obliged  by  religion  to 
be  true  and  faithful.     See  sat.  i.  1. 67, 8. 

'^  Tour  grandfather  buiit.}   Fecit^-lit.    . 
made.      The  piety  of  your  ancestors 
reflects  no  honour  upon  you. 
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Ante  triumphatem  ?  quo,  si  nocturnus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cucullo  ? 

Prseter  majorum  cineres,  atque  ossa  volucrt 
Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Damadippus ;  et  ipse. 
Ipse  rotom  stringit  multo  siifflamine  Consul : 
IVocte  quidem  ;  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes 
Intendunt  oculos.     Finitum  tempus  honoris 
Cum  fuerit,  clara  Damasippus  luce  flagelluui 
Sumct,  et  occursum  nusquam  trepidabit  amici 
Jam  senis,  at  virgS  prior  innuet,  atoue  maniplo» 
Sblvet,  et  infundet  jumentis  Iiordea  lassts. 
Interea  dum  lanatas,  torvumquc  juvenciirw 
More  Numae  ciedit  Jovis  ante  attaria,  jurat 
Hipponem,  et  facies  oHda  ad  praesepia  pictas^ 
Sed  cum  pervigites  placet  instaurai^e  popinas^ 
Obvius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  udus  amonio 
Currit,  Idumsese  Syrophoenix  incola  portae, 
Hospitis  afiectu  Ddniinum,  Regemque  salutat^   ' 
Et  cum  venali  Cyane,  succtncta  lagend. 
Defensor  culpse  dicet  mihi :  fecimus  et  nos 


145 


ISO 


153 


im 


144.  The  trhmpkni  statue,  ^c,  ]  Which 
being  set  up  in  the  tempte,  it,  at  it 
were,  a  witnett  of  your  villainy. 

— ^  nightly  aduUerer.]  Taking  adrao- 
tage  of  tha  night  to  conceal  your  deeds 
mf  darkness.    See  Job  zxir.  15 — 17. 

145.  Tour  temjiles,}  Your  head  and 
face,  of  which  the  temples  are  a  pavt. 
Synec. 

— 'ijf  Santonie  Aooi.]  The  Santonea 
were  a  people  of  Aquitain,  a  part  of 
Prlnoe,  from  mhom  the  Romans  derived 
the  use  of  hoods»  or  cowls,  which 
covered  the  haad  and  faee.  Compk^ 
•at.  vi.  1.  238,  9v 

146.  ^  ^1^  cuketf  ie.]  The  poet  here 
inveighs  against  the  low  and  depraved 
taste  of  the  noblemen  in  Rome,  whose 
passion  it  was  to  become  cliarioteers. 
The  name  Damasippus  (from  Gr.  ^etfuut^ 
to  tame,  and  ijrir^^^  an  horse)  signifies 
an  horse* tamer,  and  it  ^pUcabte  not 
merely  to  any  single  person,  but  to  all 
of  the  same  taate.  Damatippiity  taya 
be,  drivtt  furiontty  by  the  aahet  and 
beoet  of  hit  great  progcnttert;  to  to*- 
taKy  uninfluenced  by  their  ezampiet  of 
trvc  greatness,  as  to  sink  into  themeaa 
Character  of  a  coachman,  or  charioteer^ 
The  emperor  Nero  a^cted  this,  and 
wis  followed  in  it  by  many,  by  way  of 

jpaying court  to  him;  and  iftdeedthe 


poet  here  mtut  l»e  understood  togfaDt» 
at  this. 

148«  Bindt  the  wheels  ^]  The  suffia- 
men  was  what  they  put  on  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  to  stop  or  stay  it,  that  it 
should  not  go  too  fast  down  hill,  or  ron 
back  when  going  up  hill.  The  person 
who  attended  to  put  this  on  was  some 
•laves  bttt  Damasippus,  though  consul, 
submits  to  this  office  himself.  Molu> 
suffiamine  ^m plies  bis  trften  doing  this* 

149.  By  night,  ^cA  This  indeed  he 
does  in  the  night,  when  he  thinks  no- 
body sees  him;  but  the  moon  and  starm 
are  witnesses  of  th^  fact,  which  is  so  de- 
grading to  a  man  in  his  situation,  ainl 
which  would  not  happen  had  he  a  doe 
regard  to  his  own  dignity.  Testis  ai^ 
niles,  lit.  a  witness.  Hence,  met.  thai 
IS  privy  to  a  thing,  conscious.  Sat.  iik 
49;  and  sat.  ziii.'75. 

'  15a  The  time  </  honour  it  fnished^ 
When  he  goes  out  of  office  at  the  ead 
of  the  year.. 

151.  In  the  clear  lights  ^.]  In  opca 
daylight  hc*U  appear  as  a  charioteer. 

159.NoW9ld.]  And  therefoie  ff ranw 
and  sedate ;  yet  Danasipput  wif  foei 
no  shame  at  meeting  hiou 

— Make  a  sfgn,  ^.]  Sahite  him  w^itla 
a  dexterous  crack  of  hit  whip.  See 
•at.  iii.  917, 18. 
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The  triumphal  statue  of  your  iather  ?  what,  if  a  nightly  adul- 
terer, 
*  You  veil  your  coverM  temples  with  a  Santonic  hood  ?  115 

By  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors^  and  their  bones,  in  a  swift 
Chariot,  fat  Damasippus  is  wbirlVl  along,  and  he, 
Himself,  the  •consul,  binds  Xhe  wheel  with  many  a  drag. 
By  night  indeed,  -but  the  moon  sees,  but  the  conscious  ^tan 
Fix  their  eyes  upon  bim :  when  the  time  of  honour  is  finished^ 
Damasippus  in  the<;lear  li^ht,  tlie  whip  will 
Take,  and  no  where  tremble  at  the  meeting  of  a  friend 
Now  old,  but  will  first  make  a  sign,  with  his  whip ;  and  trusses 
Of  hay  will  loosen,  and  pour  in  barley  Jto.his  tired  beasts. 
Mean  time  while  he  kills  sheep,  and  the  fiesce  -buUook,  J  55 

After  the  manner  of  Numa,  before  the  altars  ^ef  Jove,  heiswears  by 
Hippona,  and  faces  painted  at  the  stinking  inanger  : 
But  when  he  pleases  to  renew  the  waitchfui  taverns, 
A  Syrophoenician,  wet  with  a  constant  perflime,  runs  io 
Meet  him,  a  Syrophoenician  inhabitaiu  of  tj|ie  Idumxan  gate ; 
With  the  afiectation  of  an  host,  he  salutes  Ixim  lord  and  king ; 
And  nimble  Cyane  with  a  venal  flaggon. 

A  defender  of  his  fault  will  say  Xo  me,  '^  We  also  have  done  tl^ese 
-'^  thin^ 


154.  ZooMntAefnuSM.^tc]  Will  feed 
lus  horses  himself «  coachman  like.  Ma* 
fiipolttm  is  an  handful,  armful,  or  bun- 
4lle  ;  here  -we  may  suppose  it  to  mean  a 
trust  of  hay. 

155.  Kills  ah^j  ^c]  WThen  be  goes 
U>  offer  sacrifices  accofding  to  the  rites 
Established  by  Numa,  the  successor  of 
Romulus,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 

156 — 7.  Swears  by  Ilijypona,  j^c.^Hip- 
ponsk  {^from  iV^ta;  an  horse)  is  the  god- 
dess he  swears  by,  and  in  whose  name 
he  makes  his  vows.  She  was  the  god- 
dess of  horses  and  stables;  her  image 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stalls, 
•ad  cnripttsly  bedecked  with  chaplets  of 
fresh  roses.  By  et  facias  pi  etas,  we  may 
suppose  that  tber-e  were  other  deities,  of 
a  like  kind,  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
ftables. 

158.  To  renew  the  watchful  iavems.J 
To  renew  his  visits  and  repair  to  the 
taverns,  where  people  sat  up  all  night. 

159.  A  Syropkcsnician,  ^c]  A  name 
-of  Syria  and  Phoeuicia,  from  whence 
the  finest  perfumed  ointments  catne,  as 
sdid  also  those  who  prepared  them  best. 

— /ir«r,  ^c]  Greasy  by  contiouallj 
^osytQg  bimielf  ia  his  trade. 


160.  Inhabitant  of  the  Idumtean  gate,^ 
Thelduma?an  ^ateatilome  was  so  called 
from  Vespasian's  and  Titus's  entr^f 
through  it,  when  they  triumphed  over 
the  Jews.  Idumaea  is  a  part  of  Syri;i, 
bordering  on  Judxa.  This  part  of 
Rome,  which  was  called  the  Idum^ean 
gate,  was  probably  much  inhabited  by 
these  Syrian  perfumers. 

161.  «Ki7A  the  affectation,  ^^]  The 
innkeepers  at  Rome  were  very  lavish  of 
their  flatteries  and  civil  speeches  to 
people  who  came  to  their  hoiues,  in 
order  to  engage  their  custom.  This 
perfumer  affects  the  same,  in  order  to 
bespeak  the  custom  of  Damasippus,  and 
flatters  him  with  the  highest  titles  that 
he  can  think  of» 

162.  j^imUe  Cj/ane,  ^.]  The  woman 
of  the  house  loses  no  time  in  setting  m 
bottle  of  liquor  before  him*  Succinctus 
cursitat  hospes.  .  Ho  a.  lib.  ii.  sat.  vi« 
1.  107.  Succinctus— -lit.  girt,  trussed, 
tucked  up  Cor  the  greater  expedition. 

—.4  venal  Jlaggon.']  Of  wine,  which 
was  sold  at  the  tavern. 

165.  J  defender^  ^cJ]  Somepersoa 
may  perhaps  say,  by  way  of  excuse. 
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Haec  juvenes*    Eeto;  destdti  nemp«,  nee  ultra 
Fovisti  errorem.     Breve  sit,  quod  turpiter  audes.  165 

Queedam  cum  prima  resecentur  crimina  barbd* 
Indulge  veniam  pueris :  Damasippus  ad  illos 
Thermarum  calices,  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit, 
Maturus  bello  Armeniae,  Syriasque  tuendis 
Amnibus,  et  Rheno,  atque  Istro.    Praestare  Neronem  170 

Securum  valet  liaec  aetas.     Mitte  Ostia,  Caesar, 
Af  itte ;  sed  in  magna  legatum  quaere  popind. 
Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jacentem, 
.  Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  fugitivis, 
Inter  camifices,  et  fabros  Bandapilarum^  175 

Et  resupinati  cessantia  tympana  Galli. 
.^k)ua  sibi  libertas,  communia  pocula,  lectus  . 
Non  alius  cuiquam,  nee  mensa  remotior  ulli. 
Quid  facias,  talem  sortitus,  Pontice,  servum  ? 
!Nempe  in  Lucanos,  aut  Thusca  ergastula  mittas*  180 

At  vos,  Trqju^nse,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  quae 
Turpia  cerdoni,  Volesos  Brutosque  decebunt. 


1^5.  Lei  that  ft«  skort,  j-c]  t.  e.  Stop 
ihort,  and  never  persist  in  doing  ill. 

166.  ShmM  be  cni  ojf,  4^c}  Left  off 
when  we  come  to  manhood. 

167.  Indulge  /avour,  {«.]  Make  aU 
proper  allowance  for  the  errors  of  youth. 

-^Danuuippus^  j^.]  True,  one  would 
make  every  allowance  for  the  follies  of 
young  men;  but  Damasippus  is  of  an  age 
to  know  and  to  do  better.  See  h  169-— 7 1. 

168.  Cups  of  the  hoi  hathe.^  The  ther- 
mae, or  hot  baths  at  Rome,  were  places, 
'where  some,  after  bathing,  drank  vtrt 
bard.  Hence  Epigrammatogr.  lib..zii. 
cpigr.  71 .  cited  by  Grangius,  in  his  note 
on  this  passage. 

Srangendos  caUcet^  ^ndendwn^ue  Fa* 
iemum^ 
Gamabat,  btberet^qui  modoMutegues, 
Jteneeed  potiiguam  nummi  f/enSre  tre* 

cenii, 
Sobriui  a  Thernut  neecit  abire  domum. 
They  also  drank  hot  wine,  while  bathiog 
Co  make  them  sweat. 

]  68.  The  inscribed  linen.J  Alluding  to 
the  brothels,  over  the  doors  of  which  the 
entertainment  which  the  guests  might 
expect  was  set  forth  on  painted  linen. 
See  sat.  vi.  1.  ]  25,  and  note. 

169.  Mature  for  the  toar,  41>c.}  Dama- 
sippus is  now  rrowQ  up  to  manhood,  and 
ripe  for  enterifig  upoa  the  Ktrice  of  hit 


country 

'^Armenia,}  In  the  reign  of  Ner0# 
Armenia  excited  new  and  &ngeroas  ttt< 

BUltS. 

169— "70.  Jfivers  ofSyna^  ^cJ}  As  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  orontes,  which, 
were  to  be  well  defended,  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  enemies  into  Syria. 

170.  TheRhineand  /«<»-.]  The  former 
anciently  divided  Germany  and  Frances 
the  latter  means  the  Danube,  the  larg«» 
est  river  in  Europe;  as  it  passeth  by  lU 
lyricum,  it  is  called  the  Istcr.  On  the 
banks  of  both  these  rivers  the  Romans 
bad  many  conquered  nations  to  keep  in 
subjection,  and  many  others  to  fear. 

171.  This  age  is  <Me,'\  Persons,  at  the 
time  of  life  to  which  Damasippus  is  ar* 
rived,  are  capable  of  entering  into  the 
armies,  which  are  to  protect  both  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  By  Neronem 
any  emperor  may  be  meant—perhaps 
Domitian.    Sat.  Iv.  38. 

—  Send  Ctesar,  ^^c]  q,  d.  Have  you 
oCcassion,  O  CsuJir,  for  an  embassador  to 
dispatch  on  business  of  state  to  Ostia,  or 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Roman  provinces  f 
Ostia  was  a  city  built  by  Ancus  Martius^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber.  Osti«« 
^,  sing,  or  Ostia-orum,  plur. 

172.  Seek  your  legate,  {-c.]  If  yod 
ihouldchoo«e  to  employ  DuuMippas, 
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"  When  young  men.'    "  Be  it  so— but  you  left  off,  nor  farther 
**  CherishM  your  error. — Let  that  be  Bhort  which  you  shame- 

"  fully  adventure."  165 

Some  crimes  should  be  cut  off  with  the  first  beard. 
Indulge  favour  to  boys.     Damasippus  goes  to  those 
Cupe  of  the  hot  baths,  and  to  the  inscribed  linen. 
Mature  for  the  war  of  Armenia,  and  for  defending  the  rivers 
Of  Syria,  and  for  the  Rhine  and  Ister.    To  make  Nero        170 
Safe,  this  age  is  able.     Send,  Cssar,  send  to  Ostia, 
But  seek  your  legate  in  a  great  tavern. 
You  will  find  him  lying  by  some  cut*throat, 
Mix'd  with  sailors,  or  thieves,  or  fugitives. 
Among  hangmen,  and  makers  of  comns,  175 

And  the  ceasiuff  drums  of  a  priest  of  Cybele  lying  on  his  back. 
There  i^  equal  liberty,  cups  in  common,  not  another  couch 
To  any  one,  nor  a  table  more  remote  to  any. 
What  would  you  do,  Ponticus,  if  you  had  such  a  slave  ? 
Vou  would  surely  send  him  among  the  Lucani,  or  the  Tuscan 

workhouses.  180 

But  you,  sons  of  Troy,  forgive  yourselves,  and  what  things 
Are  base  to  a  cobler^  will  become  the  Volesi  or  Bruti. 


you  must  look  for  him  iii  some  tavern, 
and  among  the  lowest  and  most  profli- 
gate company. 

175.  Makers  of  c<iffint,1  Sandapilawas 
a  bier,  or  coffin,  for  the  poorer  sort, 
especially  for  those  who  t»ere  executed. 

176.  The  ceasing  drums,  j^c]  The 
priests  of  Cybefe,  in  their  frantic  pro- 
cessions, used  to  beat  drums.  Here  is 
an  account  of  one  asleep  on  his  back, 
perhaps  dead  drunk,  wi:h  his  drums  by 
bim  quite  silent.  They  were  called 
Oalli,  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia, 
in  which  country  Cybele  was  peculiarly 
worshipped.  For  a  description  of  these, 
aeesat.Ti. }.  511— -le. 

177.  There  is  equal  liberty^  j;c.]  All 
are  here  upon  one  footing;  they  drink 
out  of  the  same  cap. 

^^ Another  couch^  j^c,}  The  Romans,  at 
their  entertainments,  lay  upon  couches, 
or  beds;  and  people  of  distinction  had 
their  couches  omameoted,  and  some 
were  raised  higher  than  others;  but 
here  all  were  accommodated  alike. 

178.  Table  more  remote^  ^c]  No  ta- 
ble set  in  a  more  or  less  honourable 
place;  no  sort  of  distinction  made,  or 
respect  shewoi  to  one  more  thaw  ano- 


then    Tbey  were  all    '*  Hail  fellow  I 
well  met  !**  as  we  say. 

J  79.  Such  a  slave^  j^c.j  If  you  had  a 
slave  that  passed  hia  time  in  such  a 
manner,  and  in  such  rascally  company} 
if  such  a  one  had  fallen  to  your  lot» 
what  would  you  do  with  him  ? 

180.  Tlie  .Lucani.}  Lucania  was  a 
country  of  Italy,  beiongiug  to  Naples, 
where  the  slaves  were  punished  by 
being  made  to  dig  in  fetters. 

-—  Tuscan  workliouses.^  Ergastula^^ 
places  of  punishment  fur  slates,  where 
they  were  made  to  work  in  chains* 
These  were  very  frequent  in  Tuscany. 

181.  Sons  of  Trutf]  A  sneer  on  the 
low-minded  and  profligate  nobility, 
who  were  proud  of  deriving  their  fa- 
milies from  the  ancient  Trojans,  who 
£rst  settled  in  Italy.     See  sat  i.  100. 

—  Forgive  yourselvesJ}  Easily  And  out 
excuses  for  what  you  do. 

182.  WiUbecomeibe  Fole$iorBruti.'\'&j 
these  he  means  the  nobles  of  Rome,  the- 
mo9t  ancient  families  being  derived  from 
Valerius  Vulesus,  who  came  and  settled 
at  Rome,  with  Tat  1  us  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  on  the  league  of  amity  with  Ro- 
mvlu**    firutu9  alM>  was  a  name  highly 
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Quid,  St  nunquam  adeo  fcedis,  adeoqne  piidendii 
Vtimur  exemplis,  ut  non  pejom  supersint? 
Consumptis  opibus  vocem,  Damasippe,  locdsii 
Sipario,  clamosam  ageres  at  Phasma  Catulli. 
Zjaureolum  VeloK^tiam  b^ne  Leniulus  egit, 
Judice  roe,  dignus  verft  cruce*     Nee  tamea  ipai 
Ignoscas  popiuo :  populi  frons  durior  hujus, 
Qui  sedet,  et  spectat  triseunia  patriciorum : 
Planipedes  auok  Fabios,  ridere  potest  qui 
Mamercorum  alapas.    Quanti  sua  funera  v«ndaiit. 
Quid  refert  ?  vendunt  nuUo  cogente  Nerone, 
Nee  dubitant  ceisi  PretcNris  Tendere  ludis. 
Finge  tamen  gladios  inde,  atque  hinc  pulpita  pone : 
Quid  satius?  mortem  bic  quisquam  exhorruit,  ut  sit 
Zelotypus  Thymeles ;  stupidi  oollega  Corinthi? 
Res  baud  mira  tamen,  cithateBdo  principe,  mtmus 
Nobilis :  haoc  ultra,  quid  erk  nisi  ludus?  et  illic 


4AT.  Tlllt 


185 


100 


195 


rererenced,  on  tccount  of  tlie  noble 
acu  of  tome  who  had  borne  it.  Junius 
Brutus  wat  the  first  consul  after  the 
«zpalaion  of  the  kings ;  Domitius  lun. 
firutus  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
aprainst  Jul.  Cssar;  these  were  the 
chiefs  of  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Brutus. 

Tlie  poet  here  observes,  that  the  Ro. 
nan  nobility  were  got  to  such  a  state 
of  shameless  profligacy,  that  tber 
gloried  in  actions  and  practises,  which 
a  low  mechanic  would  have  been 
ashamed  of,  and  which  would  have 
<]tsgraced  even  a  cobler. 

165.  If  we  newer^^c]  q*  d.  What  will 

ru  say,  if  after  the  examples  which 
have  produced^  so  infamous  and 
ahamefttl,  there  should  remain  yet  worsef 

185.  JDamoM/ipiM.]  See  his  character, 
1.  147,  180.  At  last  he  is  supposed  to 
have  ruined  himself,  and  to  go  upon 
the  stage. 

18^.  The'9taeeJ]  Siparium,  properly, 
is  nhe  cyrtain  of  a  theatre :  here,  by 
•ynec.  it  denotes  the  theatre  itself. 

—  Phatma.}  Catullus  wrote  a  play, 
entitled  Phasma,  or  the  Vision;  ui 
called  from  Gr.  ^mwfiui,  appareo. 
Probably  the  work  of  some  scribbler 
of  that  name,  full  of  noise  and  rant.' 

187.  Felox  Lentultu.l  Another  of 
these  profligate  noblemen* 

—  Xat«rco/i«.]  The  name  Of  a  tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  hero  Laureolus, 
tor  some  horrid  crimci  is  crucified. 


IBB.  tForthfffj[€,'}  Richly  deserving 
to  be  crucified  in  earnest,  lor  condo* 
soendiiig  to  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  tHfa 
actor  upon  a  public  stage. 

—  /  being  jttdge,J  In  my  opinion;  in 
my  judgment. 

189.  The  very  peopUJ]  Even  the  com- 
monalty who  attend  at  these  exhibi- 
tions. 

—  The  Jremt  of  thin  peofU,  I*.]  The 
spectators  are  still,  if  possible,  more  iu- 
excusable^  who  can  impudently  sit  and 
divert  themselves  with  such  a  prostitu- 
tion of  nobility. 

190.  Buffooneriet.']  Triscurria,  from 
tris  (Gr.  r^<(}  three  times,  and  scurra, 
a  bufibon;  the  threefold  buffooneries 
of  persons  acting  so  out  of  character. 

—  P<uriciaHS,'\  Noblemen  of  the  higlv-^ 
est  rank. 

191.  Barefeoled  FabiL"]  Planipefr— 
an  actor  or  mimic,  that  acted  without 
shoes,  or  on  the  plain  ground. 

A  fine  piece  of  diversion,  for  the 
spectators  co  behold  a  man,  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  families,  acting  so 
low  apart! 

19^.  Of  the  MamerciJ]  A  great  fa- 
mily inRome,  descended  from  Mamercus 
iEmilius,  who,  when  dictator,  subdued 
the  rebels  at  Fidenae* 

A  curious  entertainment,  trulyi  to  see 
a  descendant  of  this  family  suffering 
kicks,  and  slaps  on  the  face,  like  a  met^ 
ry-andrew,  on  a  public  stagCi  for  the 
divenioo  of  the  people  2 
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What,  if  we  never  use  so  fbnl,  and  so  shameful 
ExampI^,  that  worse  can  not  remain  ?  184 

Thy  riches  consumed,  tbj  voice,  Damasippus,  thou  hast  hired  to 
The  stage,  that  thoa  mightest  act  the  noisy  Phasma  oi  Catullus. 
Velox  Centulus  also  acted  well  Laureolus, 
Worthy  I  being  judge,  a  real  cross.    Nor  yet  can  you 
Excuse  the  very  people:  the  front  of  this  people  is  still  harder. 
Who  sits,  and  beholds  the  bnfiboneries  of  patricians :  190 

Hears  barefooted  Fabii— »wfao  can  laugh  at  the  slaps 
Of  the  Mamerci.    At  what  price  they  may  sell  their  deaths 
What  does  it  signify?  they  sell  them,  no  Mero  compelling, 
Nor  doubt  to  sell  raem  to  the  shows  of  the  haughty  prator. 
But  imagine  the  swords  there,  and  put  the  stage  here :  195 

Which  is  best?  has  any  one  so  feai>ed  death,  that  he  shou'd  be 
Jealous  of  Thymele;  the  colleague  of  stupid  Corinthus  ? 
Tet  it  is  not  surprising,  when  the  prince  is  a  harper,   that  'the 

noble 
Is  a  mimic :  after  these  thin^,  what  wUl  there  be  but  a  j)lay  ? 

and  there 


192.  aeUtheir  d^tiU^fcJ  i.  t.  Bxpote 
their  persons  to  be  put  to  death.  7.  tL 
Mo  macttfr  for  what  price  theic  nobles 
run  the  haaard  of  their  liTei ;  they  do 
it  voraatarily^  thareliDrt  aohody  wiH 
IHty  them  if  they  be  killed.  He  now 
proeeedt  to  ntiriae  th«  110M9  ifladiatorsi 

1S8.  NoNaro€empaUhg,^.^AlhaA^ 
ing  to  the  crvclty  of  Mcro,  who  conw 
manded  fo«ir  hmulred  aenatora,  and  tix 
lumdred  knightti  to  fight  in  the  amphi- 
theatre :  thcM  were  eunaaUe,  Cor  they 
«Dotd  not  help  it;  but  this  was  not  tho 
caiewith  those  the  poet  is  here  writing 
of,  who»  of  their  own  accord,  eiqposed 
their  liTes  upon  the  suge  fiar  faice»  Uke 
common  gladiaton;  whieh  we  may  va^ 
derstand  by  ▼endant. 

1 94.  JV<»r  dmU,  4(«.]  They  make  no 
acmple  to  engage  in  the  shows  of  gls^ 
diators  giyep  by  the  prtetor,  who  sat  on 
hi^,  exalted  in  a  car,  to  direct  and  su- 
perioftend  the  whole.  See  sat.  z.  1.  se. 
They  hire  .themseltcs,  as  it  were,  for 
this  purpose. 

10&  Jmrngbit  fAs  swsrdi,  ^c]  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  choose^  put  the  lists 
wr  sword-ptaying  on  one  hand,  the 
stage  on  the  other,  which  should  yon 
think  best ;  which  would  you  choose  i 

196*  Has  an^  ene,  4^.]  Has  any  one 
kaowu  tht  fear  of  death  ta  much,  at 


ttot  to  risk  his  life  In  a  combat,  rather 
than  to  play  the  fool  as  an  actor. 

We  are  to  understand  the  poet  hero 
to  say,  that  it  is  more  •hamefol  to  act 
upon  the  stage,  than  to  fight  as  a  gla- 
diator, though  at  the  haaard  of  life; 
for  who  would  not  detest  to  play  the 
part  of  the  cuckold  Latinus,  the  jeaMl^ 
husband  of  Thymele,  or  be  a  fellow* 
actorwith  that  stupid  fellow  Corinthus, 
a  low  mimic  and  buffoon. 

197.  Tkymeie,^  See  sat.  u  U  S6,  and 
Bote. 

198.  Prm»n  harper  J]  No  wonder  » 
nobleman,  born  under  the  reign  of 
Nero»  who  turned  actor  and  harper 
himself,  should  be  influenced  by,  and 
follow  the  example  of  the  emperor* 

The  poet  is  here  shewing  the  mischirf 
which  accrues  from  the  evil  example  of 
princes.     So  before,  sat.  vi.  €16. 

199*  jffUr  these  ^ingSt  4t«>  j  After 
this,  what  caa  you  expect,  but  that  it 
•hould  become  a  general  fashion^  and 
that  nothing  shoukl  be  found,  ia  thr 
polite  worlds  but  acting  plays  and 
priae-iightiBg.    Iiudus  signifies  both* 

— TJbtrv.]  I.  e.  In  that  manner  of 
employment,  so  unworthy  the  nobility 
of  Rome,  you  have  Gracchus,  &c«  Sonv 
•read  iitud,  agreeing  with  dtdecus— g.  d, 
Yott  have  Qracchttf  I  that  ditgraGf »  A<» 
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Dedecus  urbis  habes :  nee  inirmiUoniB  in  armis,  SOO 

Nee  clypeo  Graccluun  pugnantem,  aut  fitlce  supinl, 

(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus,  sed  damnatet  odit,) 

Nee  galea  frontem  abseondit :  movet  ecee  tridentem, 

Postquam  libratd  pendentia  retia  dextrft 

Nequicquam  efiudit,  nudum  ad  spectacula  Tukuai  SOS 

Erigit,  et  tot&  fugit  agnoscendus  areni. 

Credamus  tunicsB^  de  faucibus  aurea  cam  ae 

Porrigat,  et  longo  jaetetur  gpira  galero. 

Erga  ignominiani  graviorem  pertulit  omni 

Vulnere,  cum  Graccho  iussus  pu^ave  gecutor.  SIO 

Libera  si  dentur  popuio  suffinagia,  quis  tam 
Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  pneferre  Neroni  ? 
CujuB  suppltcio  non  debuit  una  parari  ' 

Simia,  nee  serpens  unus,  nee  cuieus  unus. 
Par  Agamemnonidse  crimen ;  sed  causa  fitcit  rem  £15 

SOa  7%e  difgraoe,  j;C']  A  severe  re- 
buke of  Gracchus,  a  nobleman  of  one  of 
the  greatest  fiimilies  in  Rome,  who  de- 
based himself,  to  the  scandal  of  even  the 
city  itself,  in  fighting  upon  the  stage. 
Juvenal  censures  him  for  three  enor* 
mities  at  once. 

IsC.  For  his  baseness,  in  such  a  con- 
4escension. 

Sndly.  For  his  impudence,  in  not 
choosing  an  habit  which  might  have  dis- 
guised him. 

Sdlj.  For  his  cowtrdice«  in  running 
nway,  and  meanly  shewing  himself  to 
the  people  to  obtain  their  favour. 

^^GracchutJ]  See  sat.  ii.  1 45,  && 

'^Mirmilio.}  There  w«re  two  sorts  of 
gladiators  among  the  RoAans,  which  had 
difFerent  names  according  to  the  arms 
and  habit  which  they  appeared  in.  One 
fought  with  a  sword,  or  falchion,  shaped 
like  a  scythe  (falce)  in  his  right  hand,  a 
*  target  on  his  left  arm,  and  an  helmet  on 
bis  head ;  he  was  called  Mirmilio,  (from 
fcuf^ftft  an  anty  which  is  covered  with 
Bcales  like  armour.  See  Ainsw.)  or 
Sectttor:  the  other  wore  a  short  coat 
Without  sleeves,  called  tunica;  a  hat  on 
bis  head;  he  carried  in  bis  right-hand  a 
}avelifi,  forked  like  a  trident,  called 
fuscina;  on  his  left  arm  a  net,  in  which 
be  endeavoured  to  catch  his  adversary, 
and  from  thence  was  called  Retiariua» 
Sat.  ii.  1. 148,  note. 

Now  Gracchus  did  not  takf  the  arms 
«l  the  Mfrmlllo,  which  would  bavt  co- 


vered him  from  being  so  easily  known* 
but  took  the  habit  of  the  Retiarius,  and 
impudently  exposed  his  person  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  beholders. 

505.  A  tridetUJ}  The  fuscina.  Se9 
note  on  1.  SOO. 

S04.  Jfter  the  ntU,  jfc.]  It  was  the 
play  of  the  Retiarius  to  throw  his  net 
over  the  Mirmilio,  and  so,  confining  him , 
to  have  him  in  his  power ;  to  this  end  he 
took  the  best  aim  he  could,  balancing  tbe 
net  as  exactly  as  possible,  that  it  might 
cover  his  mark.  But  Gracchus  missed  it,  ' 
and  tlien  fled  to  escape  his  antagonisr, ' 

205.  Th^ teaffolds.]  Spectacula— 4bft 
scaffolds  on  which  the  spectators  sat  to 
behold  the  shows.  Spectaculum  some- 
times  signifies  a  beholder.  Aursw. 
No.  4. 

506.  Jteknowledged,  f'c]  Be  known 
by  the  spectators,  that,  seeing  who  be 
was,  they  might  not  make  the  signal 
for  his  being  put  to  death,  as  a  bad 
and  cowardly  gladiator.  See  sat.  iis* 
I,  36,  note  S. 

—  Arena.]  Literally  signifies  sand; 
but,  by  metonymy,  the  part  of  the  am* 
phitheatre  where  the  gladiators  fought, 
because  strewed  with  sand,  to  keep 
them  from  slipping,  and  to  drink  up 
the  blood.    See  sat.  ii.  1. 144b 

SOT.  TVutliohig tunic,]  The  Redarioi 
wore  a  sort  of  coat  without  sleeves, 
called  tunica-«-heBce  Gracchus  is  called 
tunicatus.  Sat.  ii.  143.  his  was  so  rich 
aii4  magnificent,  as  plainly  loahewwhat 
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You  have  ihe  disgrace  of  the  city :  Gracchus,  neither  in  the 
arms  of  a  Mirinillo,  fiOO 

Nor  fighting  with  the  shield,  or  hcld-up- scythe, 
(For  he  condemns  such  habits,  but  he  condemns  and  hates  them,) 
Nor  hides  his  forehead  with  an  helmet:   behold  he  moves  a 

trident; 
After  the  nets,  hanging  from  his  balanced  right-hand, 
He  lias  cast  in  vain,  his  countenance  naked  to  the  scaffolds    S05 
He  erects,  and  flies  to  be  acknowledged  over  the  whole  arena. 
Let  us  trust  to  his  tunic,  since  a  golden  wreath  from  his  jaws 
Stretches  itself,  and  is  tossed  from  his  long  cap. 
Therefore  the  Secutor  bore  an  heavier  ignominy  than  any 
Wound,  being  commanded  to  fight  with  Gracchus.  310 

If  free  suffmges  were  allowed  the  people,  who  is  so 
Lost,  as  that  he  should  doubt  to  prefer  deneca  to  Nero  ? 
For  whose  punishment  there  ought  not  to  be  prepared 
One  ape,  nor  one  serpent,  nor  one  sack.  914 

The  crime  of  Orestes  was  equal ;  but  the  cause  makes  the  thing 


he  was.  Some  instead  of  credamus  read 
cedamus,  let  us  yield-^/.  e.  to  the  evi- 
dence  of  his  habit,  to  prove  his  rank. 

—  Wincey  4(^]  Cum — here  used  as 
qoandoquidem^-forasmuch  as — seeing 
that. 

—  A  golden  wreath.}  The  spira  was  a 
band,  or  twisted  lace,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  hat,  and  tied  under  the  chin,  to 
keep  it  upon  the  head.  This  band,  or 
kce,  also,  being  of  gold,  plainlysbewed 
that  he  was  no  common  glpdiator. 

"  See, 

**  ffh  eoai  and  hat-band  ^ew  h  is  quaiityj* 
Stephxt. 
-fi08.  Stretehei  iiself,  ^e.]  Being  un- 
tied, hangs  down  on  each  side  of  his 
face— >porrigat  defaucibus,  loosely  from 
the  hat,  or  cap,  which,  having  an  high 
crown,  appeared  of  a  considerable  length 
from  the  base  to  the  top— *Iongo  galero. 

—  It  tossed."}  Blown  ^o  and  fro  by 
the  air,  in  his  running  from  the  Mirmillo. 

209.  T5ieifecw/or.]  Or  follower.  The 
Mirmillo  was  so  called  from  his  follow* 
log  the  Retiarius  to  kill  him,  after  the 
latter  had  missed  with  his  net,  unless 
hfs  life  were  begged. 

—  Jm  heavier  ignominy ,  ^c]  The  gla- 
diator who  fought  with  so  inexperienced 
and  cowardly  a  fugitive,  got  more  dis- 
honour in  fighting  with  him,  though  he 
overcame  him,  than  t£  he  had  himself 
received  awonnd  from  a  bratt  and 


experienced  antagonist. 

211.  Jffree  suffrages,  j-c]  If  the  peo* 
pie  were  allowed  to  g^ve  their  votes 
freely.     See  sat.  x.  77 — 81. 

212.  Seneca  to  ^i?ro.]  Lucius  Seneca» 
uncle  to  Lucan  the  poet,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  Nero  by  Agrippina,  who  re« 
called  him  from  banishment.  He  was 
an  orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
rian. He  was  put  to  death  by  Nero-* 
q.  <^.  "Who  is  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  vir- 
tue, who  so  abandoned,  as  even  ta 
doubt  whether  he  should  prefer  Seneca 
to  Nero  ? 

217.  For-whose  puniAment.}  t.  e.  For 
Nero's. 

213^-14.  Not  one  ape,  ^.}  Aparri* 
cide,  by  the  Roman  law,  was  sewn  up 
in  a  sack,  with  a  cock,  a  serpent,  an  ape^ 
and  a  dog,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  poet  means,  that  Nero's  many- 
parricides  deserved  more  than  one 
death. 

215.  Of  Orestes']  Agamemnonids,  the 
sou  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 

—  Crime  equal.}  He  slew  his  mother, 
and  therefore  was  a  parricide  as  well  as 
Nero,  who  slew  his  mother  Agrippina, 
by  whose  means  he  got  the  empire. 

—  The  cause  makes,  $€•]  The  occa- 
sion and  the  motive  from  which  Orestes 
acted  were  very  different  from  that  of 
Nero,  and  therefore  make  a  groat  diffe* 
rence  as  to  the  act  itself. 

80 
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Dissimilem:  quippe  ille  Deis  auctoribus  ultor 
Patris  erat  csesi  media  inter  pocula :  seel  nee 
Electrse  jugulo  se  poUuit,  aut  Spartani 
Sanguine  conjugii :  nuUis  aconita  propinquis 
Miscuit :  in  scena  nunquain  cantavit  Orestes  : 
Troica  non  scripsit.     Quid  enim  Virginius  armis- 
Debuit  ulcisci  magis,  aut  cum  VincKce  Galba? 
Quid  Nero  tarn  ssev^  crudaq-ue^  tyrannlde  fecit? 
Usee  opera,  atque  lie  sunt  geneFO&i  principis  artes^ 
Gaudentis  fcedo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  cantu 
Prostitui>  Graiseque  apium  meruisse  coronae. 
Majorum  effigies  habeant  indigAia  vocis, 
Ante  pedes  domitt  longYtm  iu  pone  Thyests 
Syrroa,  vel  Antigones,  seu  personam  Menalippes^ 
£t  de  marmoreo  citharam  suspende  colosso. 
Quis^  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus,  atque  CetliegL 


920 


»i& 


2SO 


91 G.  ITm  Ae  anenger,  |«.}  Orestes 
killed  his  mother  Clytemoescra,  because 
the,  with  her  paramour  iEgysthus,  had 
murdered  hisfather  Agamemnon;  there- 
fore Orestes  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
minister  of  divine  justice,  to  execute 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  to  act^ 
as  it  werej  by  their  command* 

217.  In  the  midtt  of  his  cupt.^  Homer 
— Odyss.  }.  and  X.— is  of  Juvenal** 
opiaioD,  that  Agamemnon  was  slain  at 
a  banquet,  when  belittle  expected  such 
treatment* 

Homer,  as  well  as  luveoal^  justifies 
this  revenge^  as  being  undevtaken  by 
the  advice  of  the  gods. 

SIB.  Throat  qf  JRiecira,]  Orestes  did 
not  kill  his  sister  Electra,  as  Nero  did 
his  brother  Britannicus.  Hob.  lib.  ii. 
•at.  iii.  1.  137—40. 

219e  Si}artan  wedlock,']  He  did  not 
kill  his  wife  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus  kiag  of  Sparta,  as  Nero 
murdered  his  wives  Octavia,  Autonia 
and  Poppaea. 

—  JPoisonfor  none,  ^cJ]  'As  Nero  did 
for  his  brother  Britannicus,  and  for  his 
aunt  Domitia, 

220.  Never  seng,  4;cJ  Orestes,  (sec 
sat.  1. 1.  S,  note,)  mad  as  he  was,  never 
sang  upon  the  stage,  as  Nero  did,  who 
.  not  only  sang  upon  the  theatre  among 
the  ordinary  comedians,  but  took  a 
journey  to  Greece,  on  purpose  to  try 
his  skill  among  the  most  famous  artists, 
from  whom  be  bore  away  the  garland, 


and  returned  to  Rome  in-  triumph,  as  if 
he  had  conquered  a  province. 

221.  Never  vnrote  Troicf."]  Nero  had 
also  the  vanity  of  being  thought  a  good 
poet,  and  made  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  called  Troica;  and,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  he  set  R«me  on  fire,  in  or* 
dec  to  ceaiiae  the  scene  better.  It  ii 
also  said^  that  he  placed  iumself,  dressed 
in  a  theatrical  habit,  on  an  eminence  ia 
Rome,  and  sang  a  part  of  his  Troica 
to  his  harpy  during  the  conflagra* 
tion. 

— >  H^hal  ought  Firginiue,  4fC.]  Nero*9 
monstrous  frnlicks  and  cruelties  could 
not  but  make  the  people  weary  of 
his  government.  Virginius  Rufus,  his< 
lieutenant*general  in  Gaul,  by  the  as* 
sistance  of  Xunius  Vindex,  (a  noblemaa 
of  that  country,)  soozk  persuaded 
the  armies  under  his  command  to  fall 
from  their  allegiance,,  and  solicited 
Sergius  Galba,  lieutenant^cneral  in 
Spain,,  to  do  the  like,  by  offering  him 
the  empire  in  ftivous  of  mankind,which 
he  at  last  accepted,  uponiatimation  that 
Nero  had  issued  secret  orders  to  dis- 
patch him,  aftd  marched,  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  gather,  towards  Rome. 
Nero,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
such  troops,  fell  into  despair,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  escape;  he  put 
himself  in  disguise,  and  crept, with  four 
attendants  only,  to  a  poor  co(tage,where, 
perceiving  he  was  pursued,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  public  vengeance,  and  fearing  to  fdU 
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Unlike,  for  lie,  the  gods  being  commanders,  was  the  avenger 
Of  a  father  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  cups :  but  he  neither 
Polluted  himself  Vfiih.  the  tln*oat  of  Electra,  nor  with  the  blood 
Of  Spartan  wedlock :  {loison  for  none  of  his  relations 
Did  he  mix.     Orestes  never  sang  upon  the  stage :  230 

Never  wrote  Troics:  for  what  ought  Virginius  with  his  arms 
Rather  avenge,  or  Galba  with  Vindex  ? 
What  did  Nero  in  a  tyranny  so  savage  and  bloody  ? 
These  are  the  works,  and  tl^ese  tlie  aits  of  a  noble  prince. 
Rejoicing,  with  shameless  song,  on  foreign  sta^  to  be  225 

Prostituted,  and  lo  have  deserved  the  parsley  of  a  Grecian  crown. 
*^  Let  thestatued  of  your  ancestors  have  the  tokens  of  your  voice, 
^'  Before  the  feet  of  Domidus  do  thou  place  the  long  garment 
'<c  Qf  Xhyestes ;  or  of  Antigone ;  or  tlie  mask  of  Menalippe ; 
***  And  suspend  an  harp  from  a  marble  colossus"  230 

Who,  Catiline,  will  find  out  any  thing  more  noble  than  your 
birth, 


tnto  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  with  madi 
'ado  he  resolved  to  stab  himself. 

333.  fVhtU  did  Nerq,  ^]  What, 
among  all  his  acts  of  cr  j^ty  and  tyrao- 
«y,  has  he  ever  done  worthy  a  prince  ? 
«vhat  has  he  achieved  by  them?  or, 
indeed,  what  beside  these  can  be  said 
of  him? 

224.  These  are  Ike  works,  j-c]  If  you 
ask  me,  sap  ao  answerer,  1  will  tell  you 
all  that  can  be  said  of  him;  e/s.  that  it 
was  his  delight  to  prostitute  the  dignky 
t)f  a  prince,  to  the  meanoess  of  a  coro« 
mon  fiddler,  by  exposing  himself  on  the 
public  stages  of  Greece,  that  instead  of 
glorying  in  real  crowns  of  triumph,  his 
ambition  was  to  get  a  garland  of  parsley 
(the  reward  of  the  best  iiddler)  in  the 
Nemaean  games,  from  the  Grecian  mu- 
sic-masters. These  games  were  cele- 
brated to  the  memory  of  Archemorus, 
riie  young  son  ^f  Lyourgus. 

227.  *'  Let  the  statues,  '*  ^cj  As  such 
were  your  exploits,  O  Nero,  and  you 
have  no  other  trophies  wherewith  to 
ornament  the  statues  of  yoor  ancestors, 
let  the  parsley-crown,  which  you  won 
by  singing,  be  placed  before  them, 
losigneypiur.  insignia,  signifies  all  marks 
and  tokens  of  hooour^  such  as  crowns, 
pobei^  &c. 

.  228.«(  Of  DomitiusJ"}  Thy  grandfather 
and  father,  both  of  which  were  named 
'Oomiiius.  His  father  was  Caius  Domi* 
tius  Ahcaobarbusy  coniuli  and  after- 


wards governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul; 
■he  was  slain  iu  the  war  with  Pompey. 

220v  «  Of  ThyeeUs\  or  qf  Antigone,**} 
u  e.  The  dress  which  you  wore  when 
you  played  in  the  tragedies  so  called. 
Syrma,  a  loa^  garment  which  trstgic 
players  used. 

— "  The  mask  qf  Menalippe.*"]  The 
mask  which  you  wore  when  you  acted 
the  part  of  Menalippe,  the  sister  of  An- 
tiope,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  in  the  co* 
mcdy  of  Euripides,  written  on  her  story. 
She  was  taken  captive  by  Hercules,  and 
given  Theseus  to  wife. 

230.  «  Suspend  an  harj}^*  4fc.]  Nero, 
according  to  Pliny,  erected  a  colossal 
statue  of  Augustus,  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  (according  to  Suetonius, 
one  hundred  and  twenty.)  Suetonius, 
de  Ner.  ii.  lO.  says,  that  Nero  honoured 
highly  a  harp  that  was  given  him  by  the 
judges,  (in  his  contest  with  the  Grecian 
musicians,)  and  commanded  it  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  statue  of  Augustus.  Thit 
the  poet  alludes  to  in  this  place. 

The  apostrophe  to  Nero,  in  the  above 
four  lines,  is  conceived  with  much  hu- 
mour, and  at  the  same  ^me  with  due  se- 
verity; these  are  greatly  heightened  by 
the  ironical  use  of  the  word  insignia, 
1 227.         * 

23 1  •  Catilir^.'}  The  conspirator, whose 
plots  and  contrivances  were  found  out 
and  defeated  by  Cicero.  He  was  to  de- 
bauched and  profligate,  that  his  name  is 
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Invenietquicquara  sublimius?  armo  tamen  vos 

Nocturna,  et  flammas  domibus  templisque  parSstis, 

Ut  Braccatorinn  pueri,  Senoimmque  minoi'es, 

Ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta  :  235 

Sed  vigilat  consul,  vexiliaque  vestra  coercet* 

Hie  novus  Arpinas,  ignobiiis,  et  modo  Romss 

Municipalis  eques,  galeatum  ponit  ubique 

Praesidium  attonitis,  et  in  omni  gente  laborat. 

Tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  contulit  illi  240 

Nominis  et  tituli,  quantum  non  Leucade,  quantum 

ThessaliflB  campis  Octai^ius  abstulit  udo 

Caedibus  assiduis  gladio.     Sed  Roma  parentem^ 

Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monte  solebat  245 

Poscere  ra^rcedes  alieno  laasus  aratro ; 

Nodosam  post  haec  frangebat  vertice  vitem^ 

Si  lentus  pigi*d  muniret  castra  dolabr& : 


frequently  used,  to  denote  the  vilest  oi 
men.    So  Juvenal^  sat.  ziv.  4],  2. ' 

Catilinam 
Quocunque  in  populo  vtdetis,  quocunqu^ 
sub  axe. 
Yet  he  was  well  born. 

S32.  Cethegus,2  paius,  one  of  the  con- 
-  tpirators  with  Catiline^  a  man  of  senato* 
rial  dignity. 

232 — S.  Nocturnal  arms.2  Meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Rome 
by  night*  and  armed  yourselves  accord- 
ingly, with  torches,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  mischief. 

234.  Sons  oj  the  Cauls.}  Braccatorum. 
The  Gauis  were  called  Braccati,  from  the 
breeches,  or  trowsers,  which  the  people 
of  Narboone  and  Provence  used  to  wear, 
See  sat.  ii.  169,  note. 

-•^Senones.]  A  people  of  the  an* 
cient  race  of  the  Oltse,  inhabivng  the 
Ltonnois  in  Gaul. 

These  people,  under  Brennus  their 
general,  sacked  and  burnt  Rome,  and 
besieged  the  capitol,  but  by  the  conduct 
and  valour  of  the  dictator  Camillas, 
were  defeated. 

235.  A  pitched  coat."]  Tunica  molesta. 
This  was  a  coat,  or  garment,  bedaubed 
and  interwoven  with  pitch  and  other 
combustibles,  and  put  on  criminals,  who 
were  chained  to  a  post,  and  thus  burnt 
alive.  See  Aiksw.  Molestus*  This  in« 
strument  of  torture  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase^  tunica  molestau 


The  emperor  Nero,  after  charging 
the  christians  with  setting  Rome  on  fire, 
pubhckiy  tortured  and  slew  them  on  the 
stages  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  put 
tunicx  moleM  on  their  bodies,  and 
lighted  them  up,  by  way  of  torches,  in 
the  night-time.  Comp.  sat.  i.  1.  155. 
note  2. 

236.  TThe  consul.]  Cicero  was  tlien 
consul. 

'-^Restrains  your  banners,}  Under 
which  many  wicked  and  desperate  men 
had  enlisted:  but  the  fury  of  their  arms 
was  restrained  bv  the  vigilance  of  the 
consul,  .who  watcned  all  their  morions. 

237.  New  man.}  The  Romans  gave 
this  name  to  those  who  were  the  first 
dignified  persons  of  their  family,  and 
who  themselves  were  of  obscure  birth. 
Catiline,  in  derision,  in-ged  this  name  in 
contempt  against  Cicero. 

— Arpinum,}  An  ancient  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Italy,  famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Tully. 

Arpinas  signifies  one  of  Arpinfim. 

—  Ignoble.}  Of  mean  extraction. 

238.  A  municipal  knight  }  Municipalis 
signified  one  who  belonged  to  a  town 
free  of  the  city  of  Rome;  this  was  the 
case  with  Tully,  who  was  born  at  Arpi- 
num,  and  bad  been,  soon  after  his  com- 
ing to  Rome,  admitted  into  the  eques- 
trian order.  Catiline  called  him  there* 
fore  municipalis  eques,  in  contempt. 

^^Selmcted.^   Armed,    Synec    lik« 
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Or  than  that  of  Cethegus?  but  yet,  nocturnal 
Arms,  and  flames,  for  the  houses  and  temples  ye  prepared^ 
As  sons  of  the  Gauls,  or  the  posterity  of  tne  Senones, 
Attempting  what  it  would  be  right  to  punish  with  a  pitched 

But  the  consul  is  vigilant,  and  restrains  your  banners. 
This  new  man  of  Arpinum,  ignoble,  and  lately  at  Rome 
A  municipal  knight,  puts  every  where  an  hel meted 
Safeguard  for  the  astonished  people,  and  labours  every  where. 
Therefore  the  gown  conferrM  on  him,  within  the  walls^  more 
fame  240 

And  honour,  than  Octavius  brought  away  from  I^eucas,  or  from 
The  fields  of  Thessaly,  by  his  sword  wet 
With  continual  slaughters :  but  Rome,  the  parent, 
Rome  set  free,  called  Cicero  the  father  of  his  country. 
Another  A  rpinian,  in  the  mountain  of  the  Volsci,  used  34S 

To  demand  wages,  tired  with  the  plough  of  another  man; 
After  this  he  broke  a  knotty  vine  with  his  head, 
If,  idle,  he  fortified  the  camp  with  a  lazy  axe. 


galcatns,  sat.  i.  169;  and  calig^tttij^  sat. 
ill.  522. 

S39  Attonuheii  p€ople.J  Who  ivere 
dreadfuUy  terrified  by  the  designs  aad 
attempts  of  the  conspirators. 

-^Labours  every  where ,'\  Bestirs  him- 
self in  all  quarters,  for  the  security  of 
the  city. 

I  take— in  omni  gente^— in  this  place, 
to  mean  something  like  ubique  gentiuro, 
which  signifies  ever^  where,  in  what 
part  of  the  world  soever. 

And  indeed  Tutly  not  only  shewed 
his  activity  within  the  city,  but  he  dis- 
posed guards  and  spies  throughout  all 
Italy,  as  well  as  among  every  tribe  of 
the  Roman  people,  finding  out,  by  the 
Allobroges  and  others,  che  designs  of 
the  traitors. 

24a  The  govtt.]  His  robe  of  ofiice; 
but  here,  by  metonym.  his  prudence 
and  wise  counsels.  Toga  here  is  op- 
posed to  gladio,  1.  843. 

241.  Octaviuti  Cassar*  afterwards 
called  Augustus. 

—  Leucau'\  A  promontory  of  Epirus, 
called  also  Leucate,  near  which  Octa- 
vius Cactar  defeated  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra»  in  a  bloody  naval  battle. 

242.  Fields  of  Thetsaly,  ^c*^  Philippi, 

in  Tl^ttaiia,  where  be  defeated  Sru^ 
and  Qwftiiua 


244.  Jt&me  Met  free,']  Delivered  and 
set  free  from  the  dangers  that  threaten* 
ed  it,  and  restored  to  its  laws  and  liber- 
ties, which  for  a  while  h;id  been  sut* 
pended  bf  the  public  troubles. 

•^  Father  of  his  coujUryJ]  This  honour- 
able title  was  given  to  Cicero,  after  the 
defeat  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  He 
was  the  first  who  bore  it.  It  was  af« 
terwards  given  to  some  of  the  em- 
perors; but  much  more  from  flattery, 
than  because  they  deserved  it. 

245.  Another  Arpinian."]  C.  Marius, 
who  also  came  from  Arpinum,  was  a 
poor  ploughman  there,  who  hired  him- 
self out  to  plough  the  ground  of  others. 

— Ofrte  F'olteL]  Arpinum  was  an  an- 
cient city  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci, 
now  called  Arpino,  between  Tuscany 
to  the  west,  and  Campania  to  the  east. 

247.  He  broke  a  knotty  vine y^c.}  The 
Roman  centnrions  used  to  carry  a  piece 
of  tough  vine-branch  in  their  hands, 
with  which  they  corrected*  the  soldie^ 
when  they  did  amiss.  Marius  was  once 
a  private  soldier,  and  had  had  the  cen* 
turion's  stick  broke  upon  his  head  for 
being  lazy  at  his  work,  when  set  to 
chop  with  an  aie  the  wood  used  in 
fortifying  the  camp  ag^st  the  enemy. 
See  lat,  y.  1^4, 5. 
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Hie  tamen  et  Cimbros,  et  summa  pericula  rerum 
Excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbein. 
Atque  ideo  postquam  ad  CimDros,  simgemque  volabant^ 
Qui  nunquam  attigerant  majora  cadavera,  corvi, 
Nobilis  omatur  lauro  collega  secundfi. 

Plebei®  Deciorum  aniin»,  plebeia  fuerunt 
Nomina:  pro  totis  legionib'us  ni  tamen,  et  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  atque  omni  plebe  Latin& 
.Sufficiunt  Dts  infernis,  Terraeque  parent! : 
Pluris  enim  Decii,  quam  qui  servantur  ab  illis. 
Ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadema  Quirini, 
Et  fiisces  meruit,  regum  ultimus  ille  bonorum 
Prodita  laxabant  portarum  claustra  tyrannis 
ExulibuB  juTenes  ipsius  consulis,  et  Quos 
Magnum  aliquid  dubiS  pro  libertate  deceret, 
Quod  miraretur  cum  Coclite  Mutiu^^  et  quas 
Imperii  fines  Tiberinom  virgo  natavit. 
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949.  T%e  Cimbn,2  The  Tentones  tad 
Cimbri»  netgfabouiing  nations,  joioed 
.their  forces,  and  marched  towards 
.ICome,  bj  which  they  struck  a  terror 
.throughout  Italy.  But  C.  Marius^  with 
Q»  Catullus  the  proconsul,  inarched  out 
against  them,  sustained  thor  attack, 
.«nd  totally  defeated  them. 

^Dangers  of  ajfairt^j  When  th^ af- 
fairs of  Italy,  of  Rome  especially, 
.teemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger 
from  these  powerful  enemies. 

850.  Jnd  alone,  4;c]  Though  Q.  Ca- 
tullus was  with  Manus  in  this  victory, 
jei  Marius  was  the  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  therefore  the 
whole  honour  of  the  victory  was  ai» 
cribed  to  him.    Comp.  I.  S5S, 

25 1  •  After — fAe  crotM,  j-c;]  And  other 
birds  of  prey,  which,  after  the  battle, 
came  to  feed  upon  the  slain.  See  Hom. 
li.  i.  5.  ii.  393,  et  al.  f.  d.  After  the 
battle  was  ended.    See  sat,  iv.  1,  111. 

252.  Greater  carcases,]  The  Cimbri 
Were,  in  genera],  men  of  large  stature* 

253.  ifif  ncUecotteague,]  Q.  CatuHus, 
.who  had  been  secood  in  command,  and 

was  of  noble  birth, 

^  It  adorned  wUh  the  tecond  laurel,] 
Received  only  the  second  honours  of 
the  day. 

254.  The  JDecii,  ^f^.J  The^e,  though 
originally  of  low  extraction,  yet  gained 
immortal  honours,  by  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  their  country;  thf  father  in  the 


tfatin  wat,  the  son  in  the  Hetmscan, 
and  the  grandson  ia  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus. 

25|.  fFhok  legions,  ^c]  The  Romans 
had  a  superstition,  that  if  their  general 
would  consent  to  be  devoted  to  death, 
or  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth, 
«nd  the  infernal  Gods,  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  party  would  be  transferred 
on  their  enemies.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  several  successful  instances, 
particularly  two,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Decii,  father  and  son.  The  first  being 
consul  with  Manlius  in  the  wars  against 
the  Latins,  and  perceiving  the  left  wing, 
which  he  commanded,  give  back,  called 
out  to  Valerius  the  high  priest  to  per- 
form on  him  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion, (Livv,  lib.  viii.)  and  immediately 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemies,  where  he  was  killed,  and 
the  Romans  gained  the  battle.  His  ton 
afterwards  died  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  war  against  the  Gauls,  with  the 
like  success. 

257.  Suffice,]  t.  e.  To  appease,  and 
render  them  propitious  to  the  Roman 
arms. 

.     259.  More  vahe,  icj    Such  men  as 
these  are  to  be  more  highly  prised  than 
.  all  the  anny  and  people  for  whom  they 
thus  nobly  sacrificed  their  lives. 

259.  Bom  from  a  servant  maid  2  Ser* 
vius  Tullius,  bom  of  the  captive  Ortcu- 
laoa.    But  Livy  supposes  her  to  have 
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Yet  he  both  the  Cimbri,  and  the  greatest  dangers  of  affiurs^ 
Sustains,  and  alone  protects  the  trembling  city.  S50 

And  so,  after  to  the  Cimbri,  and  to  the  slaughter,  the  crows 
Flew,  who  had  never  touched  greater  carcases, 
His  noble  colleague  is  adorned  with  the  second  laurel. 
The  souls  of  the  Decii  were  plebeian,  their  names 
Plebeian :  yet  these,  for  whole  legions,  and  for  all  S55 

Our  auxiliaries,  and  for  all  the  I^tin  common  people, 
Suffice  for  the  infernal  Gods,  and  parent  Earth  : 
For  the  Decii  were  of  more  value  than  those  who  were  saved 

by  them. 
Bom  from  a  servant  maid,  the  robe  and  diadem  of  Romulus, 
And  the  fasces,  that  last  of  goo^  kings  deserved.  S6Q 

The  youths  of  the  consul  lumself  weie  opening  the  &st6iungs 
Of  the  gates,  betrayed  to  the  exiled  tyrants,  and  whom 
Some  great  thing  for  doubtful  liberty  might  have  become, 
Which  Mutius,  with  Codes,  might  admire,  and  the  virgin 
Who  swam  the  Tibex^  the  bounds  of  our  empiee.  !2Q& 


been  wife  to  a  priiice  of  Comlcblutn,  (a 
town  of  the  Sabinet  in  lul j,)  who  wai 
killed  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and 
bis  wife  carried  Mnff  captive  by  Tar* 
quiniuB  Priscusi  and  presented  as  a  slave 
to  his  wife  Tanaquil,  in  whose  lenric^ 
she  was  delivered  of  this  Tullias. 

259.  T%e  robe,  f  c]  The  ensigns  of 
royalty  are  here  put  for  the  kingdom, 
or  royalty  itself;  so  the  fasces,  for  the 
kighest  offices  in  the  state.  See  sat.  iii, 
1 28,  note. 

—  ^omu/itj.]  Called  Quirinds.  See 
eat.  lit.  1.  67,  note  on  **  O  Quirinns.'* 

260u  Lati  of  good  kings."]  JLivy  says 
that,  with  him,  justa  ac  legitima  regna 
ceciderunt. 

861.  Touiktofthi  eoiwit/,  fc]  The 
two  sons  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  Titus 
and  Tiberius,  who,  after  their  father 
bad  driven  Tarquin,  and  his  whole  race 
out  of  Rome,  and  taken  an  oath  of  the 
Romans  never  more  to  suffer  a  king, 
enteted  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
Tarquins;  the  sum  of  which  was,  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  should  be  left  open 
in  the  night-time  for  the  Tarquins  to 
enter:  to  this  purpose  tkey  sent  letters, 
under  their  own  hands,  with  promisea 
CO  this  effect. 

261.  The  fa$ienng$t  j;c.]  The  bars 
of  the  city  gates,  which  were  to  be 
betrayed  to  Uie  Tarquins. 

262.  Mxiled  tyranti.]    The  Tarquins. 
^€5.  Some  great  thmgt  ^cj  It  lyould 


have  been  becoming  these  ions  of  the 
patriot  Brutus  to  have  ttricken  som* 
great  stroke,  that  m^ht  have  tended  to 
secure  the  public  libe^y;  which,  undet 
the  new  governmene,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  must  have  been  in  a 
doubtful  aftd  uncertain  state;  not  a> 
yet  established. 

^64.  Muthts-I  ticftvola*  who,  when 
^orsenna,  king  of  Tuscany,  had  entered 
Into  an  alltance  with  the  Tarquins,  to 
restore  them  by  force,  went  into  the 
enemy's  camp  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
their  king  Porsenna,  bat,  instead  of 
him,  killed  one  of  his  guards;  and, 
being  brought  before  the  king,  an4 
finding  his  error,  burnt  off  his  right 
hand,  as  a  penalty  for  his  mistake. 

—  Cotf/tfs.1  Horatius,  being  to  guard 
a  bridge,  which  he  perceived  the  enemy 
would  soon  be  master  of,  he  stood  and 
resolutely  opposed  part  of  their  army, 
while  his  own  party  repassed  the  bridge, 
and  broke  it  down  after  them.  He  then 
threw  himself,  armed  as  he  was,  into 
the  Tiber,  and  escaped  to  the  city. 

265.  IVho  swam,  f  c]  Cklia,  a  Roman 
virgin,  who  was  given  to  king  Porsenna. 
as  an  hostage,  made  her  escape  from 
the  guards,  and  swam  over  the  Tiber* 
King  Porsenna  was  so  stricken  with 
these  threelnstances  of  Roman  bravery, 
that  he  withdrew  his  army,  and  courted 
their  friendship. 
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Occulta  ad  patres  produxit  crimina  servus 
Matronis  lugendus:  at  illos  yerberajustis 
Afficiunt  pcenis,  et  Wum  prima  securis. 
Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Tnersites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
JEhcxqx  similis,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capessas, 
Quain  te  Tfaersitse  similem  producat  Achilles. 
Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repetas,  longeque  revolvas 
Nomen,  ab  infami  gen  tern  deducis  asylo. 
Majorum  primus  quisauis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 
Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  iliud,  quod  dicere  nolo. 


270 


275 


S66.  A  f/ave.]  Vindicitiii  a  slave  who 
waited  at  table*  overhearing  part  of  the 
discourse  among  the  conspirators,  went 
atratt  to  the  consuk,  and  informed  them 
of  what  he  had  heard.  The  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Tarquins  were  appre« 
bended  and  searched;  the  letters  above 
vnentloned  were  found  upon  tbevi*  and 
the  criminals  seized. 

-~  Bewailed  by  matrons,  4[C.]  By  the 
mothers  of  such  of  the  conspirators  as 
were  put  to  death,  as  the  sad  cause  of 
their  destruction,  by  accusing  them  to 
the  senate. 

—Produced  J  Produxit  —brought  out , 
discovered. 

267.  Bui  stripei,  jfc]  The  proof  being 
evident  against  them,  they  suffered  the 
punishment,  (which  was  newly  intro- 
duced) of  being  tied  naked  to  a  stake> 
where  they  were  first  whipped  by  the 
Ifctorij  then  beheaded:  and  Brutus^  by 


virtue  of  hit  office,^  was  unhappily 
obliged  to  see  this  rigorous  sentence 
executed  on  hit  own  children*  See 
iBn.  vi.  817 — 29. 

268.  Jfirst  axe  cf  the  laws.]  u  e,  Tht 
first  time  this  sentence  had  been  exe« 
cuted  since  the  making  of  the  law. 

269.  Thersites,}  An  ugly  buffoon  in 
the  Grecian  army  before  Troy*  See 
Hon.  n.  B.  i  216—22. 

270.  Achilles'}  £acidet-ae,  or  is,  to 
called  from  his  grandfather  JEacos, 
who  was  the  father  of  Peleus,  the  father 
of  Achilles. 

—  The  Fulcanian  arms,']  Of  armour, 
that  was  made  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request 
of  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achillea,  which 
could  be  pierced  by  no  human  force. 

271.  Than  that  JchilleSiic,}  The  poet 
here  still  maintains  his  argument,  t«f> 
that  a  virtuous  person,  of  low  and  mean 
birthj  may  be  great  and  respectable. 
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A  slave,  to  be  bewailed  by  matrons,  produced  their  hidden  crimes 

To  the  fathers :  but  stripes  affected  them  with  just 

Punishment,  and  the  first  axe  of  the  laws. 

I  had  rather  thy  fe,ther  were  Thersiles,  so  thou  art 

Like  Achilles,  and  take  in  hand  the  Vulcanian  arms,  S70 

Than  that  Achilles  should  produce  thee  like  Thersites. 

And  yet,  however  far  you  may  fetch,  and  far  revolve 

Your  name,  you  deduce  your  race  from  an  infamous  asylum. 

Whoever  he,  the  first  of  your  ancestors,  was,  -  274 

Either  he  ws^  a  shepherd,  or  that  which  1  am  unwilling  to  say. 


whereas  a  vicious  and  profligate  person* 
though  of  the  noblest  extraction,  is  de« 
testable  and  contemptible. 

«72.  However  far,  4;c  ]  Juvenal  here 
rrikes  at  the  root  of  all  famiiy-pride 
among  the  Romans,  by  carrying  them  up 
to  their  origi  nal.  Revolve*  rol  I  or  trace 
back,  for  however  many  generations. 

S75.  An  injamout  agylum.]  Rpmulus, 
in  order  to  promote  the  peopling  of  the 
city  in  its  first  infancy,  established  an 
«iylum,  or  sanctuarv,  where  all  outlaws, 
vagabonds,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds, 
who  could  make  their  escape  thither* 
were  sure  to  be  safe. 

275.  Either  he  was  a  shepherd.^  Am 
were  Romulus  and  Remus,  and*  their 
bringer  up,  Faustulus. 

^^UnwUUng  to  say.'}  As  the  poet  does 
not  speak  his  own  meaning*  it  may  not 
hf  ytrf  t^%j  to  deterrolae  it:  but  it  ii 


likely  that  he  would  insinuate*  that  none 
of  the  Romans  had  much  to  brag  of  in 
point  of  familv  grandeur,  and  that  none 
of  them  could  tell  but  that  they  might 
have  come  from  some  robber,  or  cut* 
throat,  among  the  first  fugitives  to  Rome* 
or  even  from  something  worse  than  that, 
if  worse  could  be:  and  indeed  Romulus 
himself,  their  founder,  was  a  parricide, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  killed  his  brother 
Remus. 

Thus  Juvenal  concludes  this  fine  Sa* 
tire  on  family-pride,  which  he  takes 
every  occasion  to  mortify,  bv  shewing* 
that  what  a  man  is  in  himselt,  not  what 
bis  ancestors  were,  is  the  great  matter  to 
be  considered. 

JVorih  makes  the  mofi*  ike  vtani  of  it 
the  feUow  ; 

Th$  rest  it  aU  but  leather  vrprunelh. 
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juienal^  in  this  ^atire^  exposes  and  censurh  the  dete%tdble  vice 
thien  practised  iBii  Rome.  Some  have  thought  that  this  is  done 
too  openly.  SoFamahy — Obscasrtam  cinoedorum  et  paihicorum, 
turpitudinem  acniter^  at  nimis  aperte  insedatur.  Marshall 
says,  thatj  on  account  q/^ certain  expressions  in  this  SatirCy  JuL 
C.  Scaligbr  advised  every  man  erf  probity  to  abstain  from  the 
whole  work  of  Juvenal.  Buty  surely ,  this  is  greatly  mistaking 
the  mattery  and  not  adverting  duly  to  the  difference  between 
such  writers  as  exert  their  genius  in  the  cause  of  viccy  and  so 
WDrite  upon  ity  as  if  they  wished  to  redommend  it  to  the  inm* 
ginationy  and  thus  to  the  practice  of  mankindy  (as  Horace 
among  theJtonumsy  and  Lord  Rochester  among  us^)  and  such 

loCIRE  velim^  quare  totied  mihi,  N»vo1e^  tristts 

Occurras  fronte  obducU,  ceu  Marsya  victus. 

Quid  tibi  cum  vultu^  qualem  deprdiisus  babebat 

Ravola.  dum  Rhodopes  uda  terit  inguina  barbS? 

Nob  colaphum  incutimus  lambenti  crustula  servo'.  5 

Non  erat  hdc  facie  miserabilior  Crepereius 

Pollio,  qui  triplicem  usuram  praestare  paratus 

Circuit,  et  fatuos  non  invenit    Unde  repente 

JJne  1.  NcBvoitaJ]  The  poet,  as  an  in*  aad  .misery^  and  ntm  be  asks  him  the 

troduction  to  this  Satire,  in  which  he  reason  of  it. 

exposes  and  condemns  the.  monstrous  9.  Man^fM."]  A  Phrygian  muaiciany 

impurities  then  reigning  in  Rome»  brings  who  challenged  Apollo,  out  was  over- 

to  view,  as  an  example  of  their  evil  con*  come  by  him.  and  flayed  alive, 

aequences,  one  Mcvolus,  a  monster  of  4.  ^avofo.]  Some  impure  wretch,  who, 

vice,  who  appears  in  a  most  shabby  and  being  detected  with  his  mistress,  in  the 

forlorn  condition,  more  like  an  outcast  situation  here  described,  was  confound* 

than  a  member  of  civil  society ;  ruined  ed  with  shame  at  the  discovery. 

by  those  very  vices  by  which  he  had  5.  Biscut'ts,]    Crustnla — ^wafers,    or 

thought  to  have  enriched  himself.    Ju-  such- like  things;   or  little  sweet  cakes* 

venal  is  supposed  to  have  met  him  often,  which  used  to  be  given  to  children*  So 

lately,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dejection  Hoa,  sat  i.  1.  85,  (>• 
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if  writer  QS  Juvemly  who  exerted  a  Jine  genius^  and  an  able 
pettj  against  vice,  and  in  particular j  against  that  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  Satire;  in  which  he  sets  it  forth  in  such 
terms  as  to  create  a  disgust  and  abhorrence,  not  ontj/  of  those 
monsters  of  lewdness  who  practised  it^  but  also  of  the  vice  itself: 
$0  that  both  might  be  avoided  by  the  indignant  reader,  and  be 
held  in  the  highest  detestation  and  horror.  Such  were  our 
Poefs  views  in  what  he  wrote^  and  ttierefore  the  plainness  of 
his  expressions  he,  doubtless^  thought  much  more  conducive  to 
this  desired  end,  as  tending  to  render  the  subject  the  more 
shocking,  than  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  only  touching 
it  with  the  gentler  hand  of  periphrasis^  or  circumlocution. 

jL  WOULD  know^  why  so  often,  Nasvolus,  you  meet  ine^ 

Sad,  with  a  clouded  brow,  like  the  conquered  Marsyas. 

What  have  you  to  do  with  a  countenance,  such  as  Ravola  had 

Discovered  in  his  lewd  commerce  with  Rliodope  ? 

We  give  a  box  on  the  ear  to  a  servant  who  hcks  biscuits.  5 

Not  more  miserable  than  this  face  was  Crepereius 

Pollio^  who,  ready  to  pay  triple  interest. 

Went  about  and  found  not  tools— Whence  on  a  sudden 

Ui  pueris  oUm  dant  crmSula  klandi  table,  how  much  more  worthy  of  pa- 

VoeioreSt  elemeiUa  veiint  iU  discere  yri*  nishment  are  such  wretches  as  Ravobi> 

ma»  who  indulge,  without  restraint,  ia  the 

^         ^       .<•   jf         -i  ^  •    »       -  ^oit  shameful  impurities? 

A  moMenfimdly  xxA  r*r«-  hoy*  to  ^^^    Crrpereiu.  foUio.]   A   noted 

Crustttla  may  here  be  understood  of  interest  for  it. 
'  fweetmeats  in  general.  8.  fTtrnfodou/.]  Hunting  after  moneys 

The  thought  seems  to  be.  If  a  slave  lenders. 
be  beaten  because  he  so  far  indulges  his        -^Found  noi  foolt.']  Could  not  meet 

liquorish  appetite,  as  to  lick  the  cakes,  with  any^who  would  be  fools  enough  to 

•r  nreetmeatsi   at  he  brings  them  to  trust  him  with  their  money. 
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Tot  rugae  ?  certe  modico  contentus  agebas 

Vernam  equitem,  conviva  joco  mordente  fiicetus^  10 

£t  salibua  vehemens  intra  pomceria  natis. 

Omnia  nunc  contra :  vultus  gravis,  horrida  siccse 

Sylva  comae ;   nullus  totS  nitor  in  cute,  qualem 

Prsestabat  calidi  circumlita  fascia  visci ; 

Sed  fruticante  pilo  neglecta  et  squallida  crura.  U 

Quid  macies  aegri  veteris,  quern  tempore  longo 

Torret  quarta  dies,  olimque  domestica  febris  ? 

Deprfindas  animi  tormenia  latentis  in  aegro 

Corpore,  deprfindas  et  gaudia:  sumit  utrumque 

Inde  habitum  facies :  igitur  flexisse  videris  8D 

Fropositum,  et  vitse  contrarius  ire  priori. 

Nuper  enim  (ut  repeto)  fanum  Isidis,  et  Ganymedem 

iPacis,  et  advectae  secreta  palatia  matris, 

Et  Cererem  (nam  quo  non  prostat  fbemina  templo  ?) 

Notior  Aufidio  moechus  celebrare  8oleba3,  29 

(Quod  taceo)  atque  ipsos  etiam  inclinare  maritos. 

N^v.    Utile  et  hoc  muUis  vitae  genus :  at  twhi  nullum 


10.  The  httght-like  Oave.]  ue*  Though 
an  home-born  slave,  yet  thou  didit 
live  as  jolly  and  happy  as  if  thou  hadst 
been  a  knight. 

Verna  eques  was  -a  jocose  phrase 
among  the  Romans,  to  denote  slaves  who 
appeared  in  a  style  and  manner  above 
their  condition;  these  they  ludicrously 
called  veroas  equitet^  gentlemen-slaves, 
as  w«  should  say.  The  phrase  seems  to 
be  something  like  the  French  bourgeois 
gentilhomme^  the  cit -gentleman. 

In  Falstaff's  humorous  account  of 
Justice  Shallow  and  his  servants,  he 
»ays,  '*  they,  by  observing  him,  do  bear 
«•  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he,  by 
**  conversing  with  them,  is  tamed  into  a 
•«  justice-like  serving  man.^' 

1 1 .  JVittidtmi^  4^.]  Pomoerium  (quasi 
post  murum)  was  a  space  about  the 
walls  of  a  city,  or  town,  ds  well  within 
as  without,  where  it  was  not  lawful  to 
plough  or  build,  for  fear  of  hindering  the 
defence  of  the  city;  hence,  melon,  a 
limit,  Or  bound. 

By  witticistku  bom,  or  brought  forth, 
within  the  pomoeria,  or  limits  of  the  city, 
Juvenal  means  those  of  a  ^lite  kind,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  provincial, 
coarse,  low*born  je&ts  of  the  common 
slaves.    Hence  urbaaitas,  from  urbs^  a 


city,  means  courtesy,  civility,   good 
manners,  or  what  we  call  politeness. 

17.  Of  dry  hear.']  Instead  of  your  hair 
being  dressed,  and  moistened  with  per- 
fumed ointments,  it  now  stands  up, with* 
out  form  or  order,  like  trees  in  a  wood* 

14.  JVaarm  g/ue.l  This  viscus  was  a 
composition  of  pitch,  wax,  resin,  and  the 
like  adhesive  ingredients,  which,  being 
melted  together  and  spread  on  a  cloth, 
were  applied  warm  to  those  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grew*  After  re- 
maining some  time,  the  cloth,  which 
hadi)een  rolled  rouni^the  part  in  form 
of  a  bandage,  was  taken  off,  bringing 
away  the  hair  with  it,  and  leaving  the 
skin  smooth.  This  practice  was  com- 
mon among  the  wretches  whom  the  poet 
is^here  satirizing. 

16.  The  leanness^  4fC.]  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  lean  and  sick  appear- 
ance which  thou  dost  exhibit  i  like  that 
of  an  old  invalid,  who  has  long  been 
afflicted,  and  consuming  with  a  quartan 
ague  and  fever ;  so  long,  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  domesticated,  and  at 
become  a  part  of  the  family. 

]  8.  Tou  may  discover^  jt;.]  The  body 
is  an  index  to  the  mind ;  a  sickly,  pa]e> 
languid  countenance,  bespeaks  vexation 
and  linhappinesa  within* 
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So  many  wrinkles?   certsunly,  content  with  a  little,   you  acted 
The  knight-like  slave,  a  facetious  guest  with  biting  jest,  10 

And  quick  with  witticisms  bom  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
All  is  now  contrary:  a  heavy  countenance,  a  rough  wood 
Of  dry  hair:  no  neatness  in  all  your  skin,  such  as 
A  bandage  of  warm  glue  daubed  about  ^^ou  procured ; 
.  But  your  legs  are  neglected,  and  filthy  with  hair  growing.        15 
What  means  the  leanness  of  an  old  sick  man,    whom  for  a 

long  time 
A  fourth  day  parches,  and  a  fever,  long  smce  fiimiliar  ? 
You  may  discover  the  torments  of  a  mind  lurking  in  a  sick 
Body,  and  you  may  discover  joys. :  each  habit  the  face 
Assumes  from  thence.  Therefore  you  seem  to  have  turned       20 
Yoiir  purpose,  and  to  go  contrary  to  your  former  life. 
For  lately  (as  I  recollect)  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  the  Ganymede 
Of  (the  temple  of)  Peace,  and*the  secret  courts  of  Cybele, 
And  Ceres,  for  in  what  temple  does  not  a  woman  stand  for 

hire?)  24 

An  adulterer;  more  known  than  Aufidius,  you  used  to  frequent. 
And  (which  not  to  mention)  to  intrigue  even  with  the  very 

husbands. 
NiBY.  And  this  kind  of  life  is  useful  to  many,  but  I  have  no 


A  cheerful^  gay,  and  healthy  look, 
beiptaki  joy  and  peace. 
Sorrow  nor  joy   am  be  ditgiUid  iy 

oH: 
Our  Jbrekeadi  blob  Ihe  ucreU  tf  our 
hearL  Haktbt. 

SOw  From  thenco,"}  From  the  mind. — 
f  .  d.  The  countenance  aatumet  the  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow  or  joy,  from  the 
•ute  of  the  mind. 

^-'Ttumed,  4i;c.  j  By  thy  tad  and  mite- 
rable  appearance,  I  do  suppose  that 
tome  turn  or  change  has  happened, 
and  that  your  former  way  of  life  is 
quite  altered* 

2S.  The  temple  of  hU^I  See  sat.  vi.  1. 
48S,  and  note. 

— The  Ganymede^  |;c.]  The  statue  of 
Ganymede>  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  was 
also  a  pl^ce  of  rendezvous  for  all  man- 
ner of  lewd  and  debauched  persons. 

SJ.  Cybele*}  Is  described  in  the  text 

by  the  phrase  advects  matris,  because 

I  the  image  of  this  mother  of  the  gods, 

as  she  was  called,   was   brought    to 

Rome  from  Fhrygia*    Se«  tat,  til.  L 


- 1^8,  and  note. 

S4.  Cnvsi]  In  former  times  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  was  not  to  be  approached  . 
but  by  chaste  and  modest  women;  but 
as  vice  and  lewdness  increased,  all  re- 
verence for  sacred  places  decreased^ 
anct  now  even  the  temple  of  Ceres  (seo 
sat.  vi.  1.  50,  and  note)  was  the  resort 
of  the  impure  of  all  denominations* 

25.  Aufidiu».'\  Some  most  notorious 
debauchee. 

It  is  but  lately,  says  Juvenal,  that 
you  used  to  haunt  all  these  famous 
abodes  of  lewdness  and  prostitution, 
and  so  to  play  your  part,  as  to  reader 
yourself  more  noted  than  any  body  else ; 
now  comes  it,  NsbvoIus,  that  I  perceive 
such  a  wonderful  change, in  your  looks 
and  behaviour? 

27.  This  kind  of  life,  ^r.]  Here  N»- 
volus  begins  his  answer  to  Juvenal's  in- 
quiries, and  accounts  for  the  shabby 
and  miserable  appearance  which  he 
made,  by  shewing  what  poor  wages 

.  such^wretches  worked  for,  ualesf  highly 
Civoured  by  their  stars* 
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tode  open  pretium :  pingUes  aliquando  lacernas^ 
Bf  unimenta  togs,  duri  cmftsique  coloriS) 
Et  mafe  percuasas  leztoris  pectine  Gallic 
AcdpimiiB.    Tenue  argentum,  veneeque  flecund». 
Fata  n^nt  homiives.    Fatum  est  in  paitibus  illi? 
Qoasfniiudabscotiditt  nain  ei  tibi  Bidem  cesBant,  * 
Mil  BuAet  longi  m^sura  incognita  nmi : 
Quaioitis  te  tiudum  epumanti  Virro  hibello 
Viderit^  et  blandae,  assidus,  denssque  tabellv 
Sollicitent :  AMr  yt^  ifihxwrm  Mfmfci^9»$^. 
Qnqd  tame)!  ulterinB  monstruiD)  quam  mdlis  atarttfif' 
HiBC  tribuii  demde  ilia  dedi^  mpx  pliira  tulisti. 
Compatat)  et  cevet.     Ponator  calculuB^  adsint 
Ciaii'  tabuld  pneri :  num^m  seBteitia  ouinque 
OttMiibiis  in  l^bus ;  ntinierentur  deinde  labores. 
An  fiu»te  tt  pronum  test  agere  intra  viscera  peneni 
liegitiliiiiiti,  atqoe  illk  hestemae  opcurrere  coenae  t 
iBerrus  erit  minus  ille  mispr,  quiroderit  agrum, 
l^uain  dcrminntt.    Bed  tu  sane  tenet*,  et  puerum  te^ 
El  pnlehrakn,  et  dignnm  cyiathb  ctdoque  putabae. 
Yos  hnmili  asseclce^  vos  indulgebitis  unquam 


f  AT.  tif ; 


so 


55 


40 


45 


St.  Ctanti^J  Pbgues  here  means 
of  the  wool  as  it  came  off 


tbe  slicrp's  back,  fiill  of  f^ette  and 
filth;  not  Washed  and  eembed)  like 
Mlat  of  WUdi  th«  §t^  clvtlii  weremade. 

-^^rwnii«.}  LacernaS  h«r«  si|^6eB 
doaks  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  wind  in 
bad  Wtatber;  theyWel-e  (like  otir  great 
tcoatft)  )wt  over  th^  Other  garinenes,  to 
keep  them  dry;  hence  he  calls  them^iii 
tbit  nest  liii6»nilinimenta  toga^  defitoces 
c»f  tht\goi9fni  or  upper  gartnent, 

Sa  Tke  ilay^  j-c]  A  weaver's  slay  is 
that  pah  of  the  room  which  is  drawn 
with  fofte  agalhst  the  threads  of  the 
woof,  to  driye  them  dose  together,  and 
to  cofasoHdate  them  vrith  the  warp. 
The  doth  here  described  had  had  very 
little  pabis  takett  in  the  making  of  it, 
and  tbettfore  Wn  very  coarie  and  bad. 
This  sort  of  cloths  waS  made  in  Gavl, 
and  from  thiuce  carried  to  Rome,  pro- 
babhr  fiir  tlie  cheap  and  ordinary  wear 
of  the  common  people. 

91.  Thin  mmey.2  Llg^(»  &ot  of  dae 
wdghu 

— Tfte  seewnd  vHn^  In  mines  th«re 
are  finer  and  coarser  veins  of  rilTCr;  the 


former,  less  mixed  with  other  bodies; 
the  latter,  more  :  hence  this  is  called 
ailverj,  venss  secnndu^,  or  of  the  second 
vein,  being  less  pure,  and,  of  courae^ 
less  vahiaUe  Aan  the  other:  of  this  the 
smaller  and  less  valuable  cobis  were 


S«.  Thefaiei,  fc}  By  putting  thia 
dogtnii  of  the  $toica  into  the  cnouth 
of  Nsevolus,  the  poet  artfully  insinu- 
ates, that  many  proft^rs  of  stoiciam, 
with  all  its  austerities,  practised  the 
vice  which,  in  this  Satin,  is  so  stigoia. 
tiaed.  See  sat.  ii«  1.  8-^15,  and  aotets 
also  sat.  ii.  1.  €5^  and  not^. 

80.  Firro.2  We  often  meet  with  thia 
name  in  sat.  v.  and  if  the  same  parscm 
be  here  meant,  lie  Was  not  only  a  very 
rich  man,  but  a  sensualist  of  the  b«acac 
and  most  unnatural  sort.  I  shotild 
think  it  most  probable,  ^hat  here,  —  m 
ttfany  other  places,  JuveHal,  though  he 
mi^es  use  of  a  particiitar  name,  'y«t 
fneans  to  express  the  whole  tribe  of  de- 
linquents in  the  aame  way. 

— 7ilo>  rifrr»  Ai'm«{f tAMt2((,4o.]  Tke 
poet  proceeds  in  his  ridicule  of  the  St«»t- 
cid»i  (^  he  calls  them,  sat«  ii.  I»   65*> 
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Beward  of  my  paiiia  from  thence.    Sometimes  coarse  g{unMiit% 

Defences  of  the  gown,  of  an  harali  and  homely  colour, 

^nd  badly  stricken  with  the  sky  of  a  Gallic  weaver,  30 

We  receive.    Thin  money,  and  of  the  second  veiii. 

The  fiites  govern  men.     Fate  attencb  even  our 

Bodily  accomplishments,  for,  if  your  stars  failyctii, 

Thej^reatness  of  these  is  c£  no  service  i 

Thp  Virro  himself  should  view  yod  with  the  utmost  90 

Desire,  and  kind^  assiduous,  and  numeroud  letters  should 

Solicit : — for  such  a  maa  entices  others. 

But  what  monster  cati  be  beyond  an  eflfeminate  miser  ?-^ 

^^  These  thinp  I  bestow^,  then  those  I  gave,  soon  you  received 

**  more. 
ile  computes,  and  sins  on — ^^  Let  a   re<^ning  be  itiade,  lek 

^^  the  slaves  *  40 

'^  Come  with  the  led^r : — number  five  sestertiums 
*'  In  every  thing"-—"  then  let  my  labours  be  reckon'd-r 
^^  Is  it  an  easy  and  ready  matter  to  enjgage  in  so  much  filth, 
'^  And  to  tBke  into  the  recesses  oT  the  most  horrid  abonuiHH 

<^  tion  ? — 
^^  Th6  slave  that  digs  the  field  will  be  less  miserable. —  45 

^^  But  truly  you  ar^ delicate,  and  thought  yourself  youi^^ 
*^  And  beautiful,  and  worthy  heiaven  and  the  cup, 
^  Will  ye  ever  be  kind  to  an  humble  attendant^  U>  one  who 

^'  makes 

ioppoMo;  them  to  nakt  their  doetriae  «  aceount.** 

of  fataUnh  subservient  evea  to  their  ^     4$.  <'  /«  it  am  eo^**,  4^.]  Here  the 
eoormouB  vices.  poet,  in  Unguage  too  gross  for  tit«i»l 
86.  Numenut  ktUn-'}  Dents  tabell^.  trantUtion*  but  well  sukod  to  his  par- 
See  sat*  i.  ISO,  note  on  denaissiiaa;  aad  pose^  ei poses  the  uanatural  and  hotiiA 
tat.  ti.  50«  note  on  tabulas.  filthiness  of  that  detestable  ¥ice»  whidh 
S9,  **  Tkete  fAmgs,**  j[;c.]  Here  Naevo-  it  is  the  business  of  this  Satire  to  hsh, 
his  represents  Virro  as  upbraiding  him  and  to  condemn,  in  the  severest  aoA 
for  demanding  a  recompence,  and  com-  most  indignant  terms, 
puting  what  Nasvolus  had  received  of  46.  **  DdictAe^*  4fc.}  q.  d.  Perhapo 
him  from  time  to  time.  you  will  represent  youiself  as  to  eitgagw 
40,^  Let  m  reckoning,**  j-c]  •*  Let  an  ing,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  expected 

^  account  be   stated  between  ns»   says  any  thing  for  ministering  to  your  plea* 

'  Virro;  let  one  of  the  slaves  come  with  sures. 

my  account»booky  tabulae— i*  e.  accept!  47«  "  lUawen  and  ihe  ci^.**]  AUudsi^ 

ot  expensi,  my  le4ger-bo<ik,  or  Journal,  to  the  story  of  Ganymede,  the  Cabled 

where  my  daily  accounts  are  kept,  and  minion  of  Jupiter,  snatched  up  by  iu* 

you'll  find  that  you  have  had  of  me,  piter  from  mount  Ida,  and  carried  Uk 

reckoning  every  thing,  (omnibus  in  heaven,  where  he  was  made  cup  •hearer 

rehus,comp.l.  59,)  five  sestertia  (about  to  the  gods  instead  of  Hebe.    Seesaa. 


40L  7s.  Id.)  surely  I  owe  you  nothing!"  xiii.  43,  4.  All  this  is  ironical,  and  4 

3eeAxMsw.  Tabula,  Ko«  5.  tains  a  most  bitter  sarcasm  on  Vino, 

42.  ikfjy  iaioun"]    Labores,  pains,  now  old  and  infirm,  and  almost  wora 

drudgery;  **  now,  reckon  these,*'  says  out  in  vice. 
2<4^volos«  <«  on  the  other  side  tff  the       48. «« An  al(sndaRl,*'J  A  follower,  aa 
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Cultori,  jam  nee  morbo  donare  parati  P 
En  cui  tu  virideiu  umbellam,  cui  succina  mittas 
Grandia,  natalis  quodes  re^iit,  aut  madidum  ver 
Incipil ;  et  strat&^positus  longSque  cathedra 
Munera  fcemineis  tractat  secreta  calendis. 
Die,  passer,  cui  tot  montes,  tot  praedia  servaa 
Appula,  tot  milvos  intra  tua  pascua  lassos  ? 
Te  Trifolinus  ager  foecundis  vitibus  implet, 
Suspectumaue  jugum  Cumis,  et  Gaurus  inanis. 
Nam  quis  plura  linit  victuro  dolia  musto  ? 
Quantum  erat  exhaust!  lumbos  donare  clientis 
Jugeribus  paucis  ?  meliusne  hie  rusticus  infans 
Cam  matre,  et  casulis,  et  cum  lusore  catello, 
Cymbala  pulsantis  legatum  iiet  amici  ? 
Improbus  es^  cum  poscis^  ait;  sed pensio  clamat^ 


50 


55 


60 


han^-OD,  as  the  poor  clients  were,  to 
rich  men.  A  like  character  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  other  word^  cnltori, 
which  signifies  a  worshipper,  one  that 
makes  court  to,  or  waits  upon  another; 
such  as  cultiva|e,  by  attention  and  assi- 
duity,  the  faTOur  of  great  men.  The 
Italians,  at  this  day,  use  the  phrase  pa- 
dron  colendiasimo— <olendissimo  pa- 
drone. 

If  you  are  so  sparing  of  jour  libera* 
Itty  towards  those  who  mimster  to  your 
pleasures,  you  (vos,  i.  e»  such  as  you) 
will  hardly  be  generous  to  those  who 
want  your  charity, 

49.  '<  On  your  diittueyj  Morbus,  in  a 
mental  sense,  denotes  any  odd  humour, 
unreasonable  passion,  or  vice,  which 
may  well  be  styled  a  disease  of  the 
mind.     See  sat.  ii.  1.  17.  and  U  50. 

50.  Dehold  him,  ^cJ]  The  sarcasm  on 
Virro  still  continues.  See  this  beautiful 
Ganymede^  to  whom  you  are  expected 
to  make  presents  on  his  birth-day,  such 
as  a  green  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun 
from  spoiling  his  complexion,  and  amber 
loys  and  gewgaws,  which  women  are 
•o  fond  of.  It  was  usual,  among  the 
Romans,  to  make  presents  on  birth- 
days. 

51.  MoiHtpring,}  The  birth  of  Venus 
was  celebrated  on  the  calends  of  March, 
(our  March  1.)  They  then  celebrated 
(he  Matronalia,  when  the  Roman  ladies, 
dressed  up,  sat  in  chairs,  or  reclined 
pn  couches,  and  received  presents  from 
their  admireri.    This  was  imitated  by  _ 


the  effeminate  Virro* 

52.  Flaced,}  Seated,  or  reclined,  like 
the  women. 

^'Strowed  and  long,]  Longa  cathedra, 
from  its  form,  seems  to  denote  a  couch, 
on  which  a  person  can  recline  at  length; 
these,  amongtheflne  ladies, were  usually 
stroi^,  or  spread,  with  carpets  and 
other  ornaii[ients,  such  as  fine-wrought 
and  easy  pillows,  &c. 

59.  Handles.}  Fingers  them,  as  we 
say.  I  read  tractat — not  tractas— 
which  last  seems  noi  Id  ausweir  the  cui,- 
1.  50,  or,  indeed,  to*  neke  sense.  See 
BaiTAN.  in  loc. 

54.  Spamm,]  It  is  said  that  sparrow* 
are  the  most  salacious  of  all  birds;  hence 
he  gives  this  name  to  Virro.  A  bitter 
sarcasm. 

S^'^S.  JfpuUan  farms.'}  Appuiiawas 
reckoned  the  most  fertile  part  of  Itahr; 
though  mountainous  and  barren  near  tlie 
sea-coast.     See  sat.  iv.  86,  7. 

55.  So  many  kites,  4^}  He  represents 
Virro's  estate  to  be  so  -large  as  to  tire 
the  kites  in  flying  over  it.  See  Psasius, 
sat.  !▼.  1.  S6. 

56.  TriJbUne  JMdJJ  A  part  of  Cam* 
pania,  famous  for  producing  vast  quan* 
tities  of  grass  called  trefcnl,  and  some  of 
the  finest  vines. 

— ifj/isyoi*.]  Implet.  This  well  ex- 
presses the  vast  supply  of  wine. 

57.  Seen  atoft,  j*c.]  Mount  Misenus, 
so  called  from  Misenus,  the  companion 
and  trumpeter  of  iSSneas,  (see  JEn.  vi. 
2Sir^.)  now  Capo  Miici^o;  it  hangs> 
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"  His  court,  who  are  now  not  ready  to  bestow  on  your  disease?*' 
Behold  him  to  whom  you  must  send  a  green  umbrella,  to  whbm 

great  dO 

Pieces  of  amber,  as  often  as  his  birth-day  returns^  or  the  moist 

spring 
Begins :  placed  on  a  chair,  both  strowed  and  long, 
He  handles  secret  gifts  in  the  feminine  calends. 
Say,  sparrow,  for  whom  so  many  mountains,  so  many  Appulian 
Farms  you  keep,  so  many  kites  th-ed  within  your  pastures  ?       55 
A.Trifoline  field  fills  you  with  fruitful  vines, 
And  the  hill  seen  aloft  at  Cumee,  and  empty  Graurus. 
For  who  stops  up  more  casks  with  wine  likely  16  live  ? 
How  much  had  it  been  to  present  the  loins  of  an  exhausted  client 
With  a  few  acres?    It  is  better  that  this  rustic  infant,  60 

With  its  mother  and  their  cottage,   and  with  the  cur  their 

play-fellow, 
Should  become  the  legacv  of  a  friend  beating  the  cymbals  ?        ' 
**You  are  impudent  when  you  ask,"    says  he.      "But  rent 

^^  calls  out. 


as  it  were*  over  the  city  of  Cama»  as  if 
it  threatened  to  fall  upon  it*  It  was  fa- 
mous for  good  vines. 

57.  Empty  Oaurua,']  A' mountain  of 
Campania,  near  Puteoli.  Some  think 
that  the  poet  gives  it  the  epithet  inanis, 
▼Old* or  empty,  on  account  of  the  void 
parts  of  it,  which  were  occasioned  by 
numerous  caverns  or  hollows.  Hence 
Holiday  rendered  inanisOaurus,  hollow' 
Gaurus.  This  also  was  famous  for  its 
wine. 

5S.  Stops  up,  j-c]  Lino  signifies,  lite^ 
rally,  to  besmear,  or  daub,  and  is  ap- 
ptied  CO  th«  manner  of  stopping  up  the 
bangs  or  mouths  of  their  wine  vesaols 
with  pitch  or  plaister,  in  order  to  keep 
the  air  from  the  liquor.  See  Hok.  od. 
XX.  lib.  i.  I.  1—3. 

— Zttrfy  to  live  ]  I.  e.   To  be  very 
sparingly  bestowed,  and  so  to  endure  to  ' 
a  great  age.    Must  um  signifies  new  wine, 
is  it  comes  from  the  press  to  the  cask. 

59.  How  miich,  j-c]  After  menticming 
the  Urge  estate  of  Virro,  Na«v«lu«  repre- 
sents it  as  no  great  matter  for  him  to  be- 
stow a  few  acres  on  an  old  slave,  worn 
out  in  bis  service. 

— The  loins'}  This  insinuates  the  hor- 
rid lervices  which  Nsvolos  had^  per- 
formed. 

VOL.  I. 


60.  Is  it  hHUr,  f  c}  The  little  sketch 
of  rustic  simplicity,  in  these  two  lines,  is 
very  pretty. 

62.  A  friend  beating  the  cymbals  ]  Bv 
this  periphrasis  is  meant  one  of  the  GaU 
li,  or  priests  of  Cybele.  See  sat.  vi.  1. 
510—15  sat.  viii  1.  176.  and  Pnsius, 
sat.  V.  1. 186.  They  were  eunuchs,  and 
mosit  impure  in  their  practices.  Nxvolus 
uies  the  word  amici  here,  in  order  to 
denote  the  infamous  and  intimate  con- 
nection which  Virro  had  with  one  of 
these*  Would  it  be  better,  says  he,  to 
leave  a  small  farm,  and  its  little  appur- 
tenances, to  one  of  those  lewd  priesti, 
that  are  living  in  sloth  and  plenty,  than 
tome,  your  poor  drudge,  who  have  been 
worn  out  in  your  service? 

6 J.  •'Tott  are  impudent,**  j^c."}  In  vain 
does  Nsvolus  plead  his  services,  in  vain 
doei  he  argue  the  case,  that  he  may  get 
some  reward  for  them.  Instead  of  this» 
Virro  abuses  him,  and  calls  him  an  im- 
pudent fellow,  for  asking  any  thing 
more  than  he  has  already  had. 

— ♦*  But  rent*'  ^c]  ^.  d.  You  may 
call  me  what  you  please  for  asking,  but 
my  necessities  force  me  to  be  thus 
importunate.  '  1  have  rent  to  pay,  % 
slave  to  maintain,  and  soon  must  havte 
another;  these  things  bid  me  beg  on* 

SQ  .      . 
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Pofice:  sed  appellat  puer  unicus,  ut  Polypheml 
liala  actes,  per  quam  solers  evasit  tJlyBses: 
Alter  emenaus  eril?  namqiie  hie  non  sufficit;  ambo 
Paacendi.    Quid  agaio  brumi  spirante?  quid,  oro^ 
Quid  dicam  8capuli»  pQerorum  mense  Decembri, 
El  pedibus?  duxafe,  atque  expectate  cicadas  i 
Venini  ut  dissioiules,  ut  mittas  caetera,  quanto 
Meiiris  pretioi  quod,  ui  tibi  deditua  essem, 
0eToti]ac|ue  cliens,  uxor  tua  yirgo  nianeret? 
Scis  eerie  auibus  ista  modis,  quam  ssepe  rogSri% 
Et  quae  pollicitus :  fuflientem  saepe  paellam 
Amplexu  vapui ;  tabulas  quoque  ruperat,  et  jam 
8ignabat:  tot  ft  vix  hoc  ^o  nocte  rederoi^ 
Te  plorante  fbria.    Testis  milu  lectulus,  et  tu, 
Ad  quem  pervemt  leeti  sonus,  et  dominee  yox. 
InstabilC)  ac  dirimi  cceptum,  et  jam  pene  solututn 
Conjugium  in  multis  domibua  serfavit  adulter.  ' 
Quo  te  circumagi^B?  qu»  prima,  aut  ultima  ponaa  t 
Nullum  ergo  meritum  est,  ingrate  ac  perfide,  nullum^ 
Quod  tibi  nliolus,  yel  filia  nascitur  ex  met 
Tollis  enim,  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 
Argumenta  Tiri.    Foribus  suspende  coronaa  ? 


aAT.  IX. 


65 


70 

I 


75 


SO 


86 


64—5.  <■  F9lyrhem9*s  eye:* J  A  giant 
ef  Siciljr^  and  one  of  the  C]jrelopty  who 
bad  but  one  eye^  and  that  in  hit  fore- 
head»  which  Ulystett  hj  craft,  put  out, 
smd  escaped  from  him.  See  JEtu  iii.  1. 
635—7. 

q,  d  Ai  the  anguish  of  Polypheme*t 
wounded  eye  made  him  roar  o^t  for  re- 
'veoge  againac  Ulytaes,  so  the  w^nts  of 
my  poor  servant  make  him  call  out  upon 
me  for  a  supply.  Appello  sometimes 
signifiei  to  call  upon  for  a  thing,  to  dun. 

Ai  NSW. 

Harvey  has  rendered  this  passage, 
Aftf  tivgle  hoy  {like  Polypkemui*  eye) 
Moumt  his  harthJaUt  and  weeps  fir  a 

mpply' 
66.  **  Amaiher^  f  c]  I  must  purchase 
another  slave,  then  I  sliall  have  two  to 
keep;  and  when  the  cold  winter  pinches 
them,  what  shall  I  say  ^o  their  naked 
shoulders,  or  to  their  shoeless  feet,  if  I 
get  nothing  for  myself?  Shall  I  bid  them 
wait  the  return  of  spring?  Ezpectate 
cicadas.  Metoii.  Qrasshoppers  here 
atand  fot  the  time  of  year  when  they 
chtrp,  f.  e*  spring. 

70.  IHmmiU^  j^c]  f .  d.  Dissemble  as 


you  please  jjkw  sense  of  my  deserts  for 
what's  past  f  nay,  though  you  say  oa- 
thing  of  the  rest  of  my  good  services, 
what,  if  I  had  not  been  entirely  devoted 
to  you  and  your  interest,  would  have 
become  of  your  marriage?  Yon  know 
full  well,  that  if  I  had  not  supplied  yo«r 
place,  vour  wife,  findinr  you  impotent 
and  debilitated,  would  have  destroyed 
the  marriage- writings*-tabttlas  (see  sat. 
z.  L  336,  and  note):  nay,  she  was  act »• 
ally  upon  the  brink  of  signing  fresh  ar- 
ticles with  another  (signabat) — but  I 
prevented  it,  by  my  assiduous  servicca 
on  your  behalf. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  to  set 
forth  the  dreadful  debauchery  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  times,  whenmen,of  Varro^ 
character,  could  marry  young  women, 
Hberorum  procreandorum  gratia,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  marriage»writiags» 
and  then,  tOssave  their  state  of  debilicjr 
from  being  known,  to  prevail  on  their 
wives  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  adulterers,  that  they  might  be  gotten 
with«efaild,  and  thus  prevent  also  the  die* 
solution  of  the  marrbge-contract  for  the 
hulband's  tmpotency,  hj  which  they 
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**  Ask:— but  my  only  slave  calls,  as  Polypheme's 
^^  Broad  eye,  by  which  crafiy  Ulysses  escaped :  65 

^*  Another  will  be  to  be  bought,  for  this  does  not  suffice — both 
<^  Are  to  be  6d.    What  shall  1  do  when  winter  blows?    what, 

"I  pray, 
^  What  shall  I  say  to  the  shoulders  of  my  slaves  in  the  month. 

**  of  December, 
*^  And  to  dieir  feet? — ^Stay,  and  expect  the  grasshoppers  !'* 
Bat  however  you  may  dissemble,    however  omit  tli€$  rest,   at 

bow  great  a  70 

Price  do  you  reckon  h,  tliat,  unless  T  had  been  tayou  a  resigned 
And  a  devoted  client,  your  wife  would  remain  a  virgin  ? 
You  certainly  know  by  what   metliods— how  oft    you   asked 

those  things. 
And  what  you  promised :  how  cfhexx  the  ftyinff  girl 
I  caught  in  my  embrace :  she  had  broken  tne  tomes,  and  now    73 
Was  signing.     I  hardly  redeemed  this  in  a  whole  night, 
You  weeping  without-doors :    the  bed  is  my  witness,  anci  thou^ 
Who  wast  thyself  ear- witness  of  every  circumstance. 
Unstable  wedlock,   and  begun  to  be  brokea  o%  and  almost 

dissolved. 
An  ndulfierer,  an  many  liouses,  has  preserved.  SQ 

Whidier  x^an  you  tiim  ?^-what  can  you  pUc«-  fiiBt  or  last  ? 
Is  it  therefi^re  no  merit,  ungimteful  and  perfidioos^  none,   • 
That  a  little  son  or  a  daug|hter  is  bom  to  you  bj;  me  ? 
For  you  bring  them  ap,  and  in  ^  bookie  oC  ^  acts  you  de« 

light  to  publish 
Arguments  of  a  man.    Suspend  j^iiandaat  ^ou«  doors-*        85 


WMtU  iia««  l0«t  tbe  wifc*i  forca««,  |tev»liu».  iir  i»  nM  to  far  fible  to  an- 

«hicli«afl«rth«  divorce,  she  might  jpve  «wer  bis  ^ifgpifneatt,  or,  «i  w»  say  in 

to  another.    The  T^h  and  00th  MMt  Bnghsh,  not  toknowvishichwaytotiira 

apcnktbelrequeB^of  auohhorriddeedi,  himself,  or  where  u>*hegmhi%  defence. 

■arccooeta  and  impotency  were  caneei  64.  Tku-kring  them  n^]  See  AiNtw. 

of  dsToece  aoiattg  the  Ronanfc  Xollo,  Mo.  4. 

74k  ^^%lng^]Yirro'870|lngwi€t,  ^So9t§  ^,  «M  ccO.}  The  public  re- 

,  mhm  often  attempted  <o  nlope,  and  was  ^tnm,  in  which,  bj  an  ordinance  of 

'  nt  ofbm  scnppcd  kj  the  bhuidishmcnts  Servina  TuHhii^  ail  «hildr.Q0  were  to  bo 

M  Nvfofan^    JSee  snt.  ii.  Bj^  and  note,  set  doRn»  together  with  their  oaroea and 

75.  ArehniiAe  feiNtt.]  Cucellcd  <he  time  of  their  birth* 

■wirriage  rontraet»  wrictoa  on  thin  Ur  65.  ArgummtM/if  a  maa.j'I'^o^b  tbe 

Uets  of  wood,  bf  htreahing  them.    Soe  child,  be  mine,  yet,  beiag  born  of  your 

mi.  ii  M»  noto  S.  Mife,.it  i»  registered  as  yours,  and  thna 

SI,  WMkoTf   4*4  Circnmago  is.  to,  beoomas^n  argument  of  your  manhood. 

torn  round,  or  about,  and  hcfe  intimates.  "mSuqtend  gtvrlmtds,  i^e.J  This  was. 

4 he  sitnationof  a peiaon snnouaded with,  aanal  on  aU  fasul  occasions,  and  parti- 

4iffitfrnitici^  M  Vino  i^aiippoied  to  be  bjr  cnli^ljr  on  the  birth  of  chiidrcn. 
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Jam  pater  es:  dedimus  qupd  famae  opponere  possis. 
Jura  parentis  habea ;  propter  me  scriberis  haeres ; 
Legatum  omne  capis,  nee  non  et  dulce  caducum. 
Commoda  praetereajunguntur  multa  caducis^ 
Si  numerum,  si  tres  implevero.— 

.     P.  Justa  doloris,  90 

Naevole,  causa  tui:  contra  taraen  ille  quidaffert? 

N.  Negligit,  atque  alium  bipedem  sibi  quaerit  asellum. 
Hxc  soli  commissa  tibi  celare  memento, 
£t  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  fige  querelas; 

Nam  res  mortifera  est  inimicus  pumice  Isevis.  05 

Qui  modo  se^retum  commiserat,  ardet,  et  odit ; 
Tanquam  prodiderim  quicquid  scio :  sumere  ferriim, 
Fuste  apenre  caput,  candelam  apponere  Tatvis 
Non  dubitat.    Nee  contemnas,  aut  despicias,  quod 
His  opibus  nunquam  cara  est  annona  veneni.  100 

Ei^o  occulta  tegeS)  ut  curia  Martis  Athenis. 

P.    O  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  ullum 
Esseputas?  servi  ut  taceant,  jumenta  loqueniur, 


S6,  X  have  given,  j|>c.]  As  I  have  oc- 
casioned your  being  reputed  a  father,  I 
have  conferred  that  upon  you  which  will 
stop  the  roottch  of  all  scandalous  reports 
concerning  your  impoteocy.  Dedtmns 
(synec.)  for  dedi;  or  dedimus  roay  be 
meant  to  apply  to  the  wife  as  well  as 
K»volns,  yrho  together  had  brought  all 
this  to  pass. 

87.  Written  heir,  j^}  If  *  legacy 
were  left  to  a  single  man,  it  was  void  by 
the  Papian  law ;  and  if  to  a  married  man 
having  no  children,  he  could  take  but  a 
part  of  it,  the  rest  fell  to  the  public 
treasury;  but  if  the  legatee  had  chil- 
dren, he  took  the  whole. 

88.  WmdfalL}  Csducum  was  a  legacy 
left  upon  condition,  as  of  a  man's  having 
children,  or  the  like;  on  failure  of  which 
it  fell  to  some  person  whom  the  testator 
had  substituted  heir  i.  e,  the  person  ap. 

•pointed  heir,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
condition,  ill  the  room  of  the  first  le- 
gatce.  This  was  something  like  what  we 
call'  a  windfall.  Metaph.  from  fruit 
blown  ofi'a  tree  by  the  wind  figuratively, 
a  lucky  chance,  some  estate,  or  profit 
unexpectedly  come  to  one.     Phillips. 

89.  Mcoky  conveniences,  j-c]  Added  to 
this,  yon  will  be  entitled  to  many  con- 
venient  privileges  if  I  should  have  three 
children  by  your  wife,  for  they  will  all 
pass  for  yours.    The  jus  trium  libero- 


mm  exempted  a  man  from  being  a  guar- 
dian, a  situation  of  much  trouble,  (See 
Kekicrt,  Anttq.  Rom.  book  iii.  c. 
133.)  a  piiority  in  offices,  and  a  treble 
proportion  of  corn  (See  ib.  c.  50. )  on  its 
monthly  distribution.  These,  and  other 
conveniencei,  are  joined,  junguntur, 
i,  e.  are  to  be  reckoned,  as  annexed  to 
the  contingencies  which  accrue  to  the 
man  who  has  three  children. 

This  was  where  ihe  parents  lived  in 
Rome;  if  they  lived  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
they  were  to  have  five  children ;  if  in  any 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  seven ;  other- 
wise they  could  not  claim  the  advan- 
tages of  tiie  jus  trium  liberorum. 

In  all  this  seemingly  serious  remon- 
strance of  NBVolns  with  Virro,  the  old 
and  impotent  debauchee,  Juvenal  most 
seriously  lathes  all  such  characters  as 
are  here  described,  with  which  it  is 
plain  that  Rome  at  that  rime  abounded. 

90.  TA^  cause,  4«.]  The  poet  here  in- 
terrupts Nasvolua,  by  observing  that,  to 
be  sure,  his  complaints  were  just;  and 
then,  by  means  of  Nzvolus,  to  carry  on 
his  satire  against  such  character!  as 
Virro *s,  he  demands  what  anawer  Virro 
could  make  to  all  this. 

92.  Be  ne^lecU^  4f&}  The  poet  here 
shews  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  these 
wretches  towards  the  drudges  of  their 
infamous  pursuits  and  pleasures.    When 
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You  are  now  a  fiither :    I  have  givea  what  you  may  oppose  to 

report. 
You  have  the  rights  of  a  parent :  by  my  means  you  are  written 

heir, 
You  receive  all  the  legacy :  not  to  say  some  sweet  windfaU^r 
Moreover  many  conveniences  are  joined  to  windialU^ 
If  1  should  fill  up  the  number  three. — 

■  ■   ■  Jpv.  The  cause  of  your  grief,  NaevoluSi 
Is  just.     But  what  does  he  bring  against  it  ? 
NiBV.  He  negleqts  n^e,   and  seeks  another  two-legged  ast 

for  himself. 
Remember  to  conceal  these  things  committed  to  you  alone, 
And  silent  fix  within  the^  my  complaints ; 
For  an  enemy,  smooth  with  pumice-stone,  is  a  deadly  thing. 
He  who  lately  committed,  the  secret^  burns,  and  hates, 
As  if  1  had  betravM  whatever  I  knoW :  to  take  the  sword. 
To  open>ny  head  with  a  club,  to  put  a  candle  to  my  doors, 
He  doubts  not.     Neitlier  contemn  nor  despise,  that. 
To  these  riches,  the  provision  of  poison  is  never  dear. 
Therefore  you  conceal  secrets,  as  the  court  of  Mars  at  Athens. 

Juv.  O  Corydon,  Corydon,  think  you  there  is  any  secret 
Of  a  rich  man  ?  if  the  servants  should  be  silent,  the  cattle  will 

speak, 


95 


100 


tliey  Vegia  robe  importuoi^te  for  tnoncr^, 
and  upbraid  tbem  with  thtir  services; 
they  cut  them  ofF,  and,  on  the  least 
snrmise  of  their  revealing  what  has 
passed,  wiU  not  scruple  to  assassinate 
them. 

92.  AnotktT  h9o4egged  Ofs.]  I.  e.  An- 
other poor  drudge,  who,  like  me,  will 
be  fool  enough  to  be  in  the  situation  in 
"Which  I  have  been.. 

95.  Smooth  With  pumke^  {"c]  These 
cffkminate  wretches,  in  order  to  make 
their  skins  smooth,  rubbed  themselves 
with  a  pumiec^tone,  to  take  off  the 
hair.  By  this  periphrasis  NavoIus  do- 
fcribet  auch  as  Virro^  whose  means,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  revenge,  would 
snake  them  dangerous  eoemlea,  if  pro* 
▼oked. 

96.  Jfe  wko  iaiefy,  ^•c.]  Virro,  who 
made  roe  privy  to  his  secret  practices,  is 
full  of  fear  lest  I  should  discover  them, 
and  therefore  burns  with  anger  and  ha» 
f  red  against  me,  almost  as  much  as  if  I 
Isad  betrayed  him;  therefore  take  care 
chat  yon  don't  reveal  what  I  have  said, 
lor  he  .will  stick  at  nothing  to  be  re- 
wfffiged«  Sec  iat.  iii.  i.  i9«-52,  and  1 1 3* 


99.  Neither  anOemn^  j-c]  Don't  make 
light  of  what  I  am  going  to  say;  but 
such  rich  men  as  Virro,  if  omndcd, 
never  think  they  buy  poison  too  dear 
to  gratify  their  revenge. 

101.  Conceal  seerels,  4hc.l  ?•  <*•  There* 
fore  one  is  forced  to  be  as  secret  as  the 
Areopagus.  The  judges  of  this  court 
gave  their  suffrages  liy  nighr,  and  is 
silence,  by  charaerers  and  alphabetical 
letters;  and  it  was  a  capital  crime 
to  divulge  the  votes  by  which  their 
sentence   was   past.      See  Areopagus* 

AlHSW. 

lOS.  0  Qfrydwt  4[-c.]  Juvenal  hu- 
morously styles  NsBvolus,  thi^  paramour 
of  old  Virro,  Corydon,  in  allusion  to 
•Viao.  Eel.  ii.  1,  2. 

— 77imi(you,  $c.J  Do  you  think  that 
any  thing  which  a  man  does,  who  is 
rich  enough  to  have  a  number'  of  ser- 
vants, can  be  kept  secret  ?  If  it  can't  be 
proved  that  the  servants  have  been 
blabbing^  yet  every  thing  will  be  known 
by  some  means  or  other,  however  un- 
likely, or  remote  from  our  apprehension. 

103.  The  cattUt^,}  By  this,  and  the 
following  hyperbolical  expressions,  is 
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Et  taxABy  et  postes,  et  marmora ;  claiWb  feiMstnM, 
Vela  tegant  rimas,  junge  ostia,  toUito  luaien 
E  medio,  taceantomnes,  prope  nemo  mcumbats 
Quod  U^men  ad  cantum  galli  iacit  illegectindi, 
Proximus  ante  diem  caupoaciet,  au^ietetquie 
Finxenint  pariter  librarius,  archimiagifi, 
CarptQTM :  quod  enim  dubiiant  componeve  orimea 
In  dominoB  ?  quoties  rumofibas  nkisciminr 
JB^Ji^a  ?  nee  deerit,  qui  te per  compita  qusri^ 
Nolacitem,  et  miseram  vinosua  inebiiet  aurein. 
Illog  ei^o  i^^y  quicquid  pauIo  ante  petebaa 
A  nobia.    Ijiceant  ilti^  sed  prodere  maiunt 
^Jcanuoi,  quam  aubiepti  polare  FVlerni^ 
Pro  populo  faciens  quantum  LaufeHa  bibebal. 
Vivendum  recte^  cum  propter  plurima,  tura  hiB 
Praecipue  cauBis,  ut  ling^as  mancipiorum 
Contemnaa :  nam  lingua  mali  pan  peBsin^  serTi. 


105 


110 


115 


MO 


held  torth  the  ttttore  of  guilt,  wfakly 
howrrci;  iecrttiy  iMumd,  wid  ytt, 
wom^btow  or  otto,  «ppeciiaiy  ia  peiMM 
ef  ibigk  ttatioiu,  come  to  bt  known. 
$o  the  prophet  Habekkuk,  tpealcing  dt 
thoM  who  bnild  fine  houses  for  th.eni» 
■eivea  hj  rapine  end  deitractioD,  tap* 
M  Jh9  none  sbiUl  «r7  Pitt  ol  the  well, 
•«  And  the  h««n  A«^^  ^^^  tioibftr  shall 
^mmwm:^*^*   Ch.iL  9^1 1. 

A  likf  t^et^Mot  occurs  £ccl.  x.  2a 

1 05.  Take  thfi  Ughtf,  4^]  Thet  nobod j 
m»f  see  what  ie  doing. 

lOS.  Lft  aU  U  ufetUj  Every  thiof 
hMhed  into  midiiight  silence.  Some 
feed  dame^t  hese,  but  surely  taceaot 
best  agrees  with  tM  rcs(  ol  the  paasageu 

107.  /TAet  hi  doM^  4«.]  What  ihe 
rkh  map  dees  ie  secret;  ^iidw  the  dark^ 
sess  eod  i^overtof  the  night,  will  yet  be 
known  before  it  is  quite  day.^  Hoiyday 
ha*  a  long  note  on  the  cjrowrog  of  tl^e 
^  cock*  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  J*, 
venal  Mens  u>  be  ijie  beat  commentator 
on  this  cantum  galU  sccvndi»  and  direde 
«s  to  «Mrf  vuod.k  of  the  season  jpat  he- 
lore  the  day  brenks'^ante  ditm,  1. 108; 
intimating  the  smal)  space  of  time  be- 
tween the  net  and  the  knowledge  of  it. 
Weoiiien  meet  with  mei^tienef  thedi^ 
fereot  timns  of  ooek  crowfo|^«  to  mark 
different  periods  between  midn^ht  and 
day-hreak.    Ownp.  Mark  xiv.  30b  79> 


Shaketpeare  marks  nn  early  season,. 
after  midnight,  by  <«  the  first  cndc*» 
1  Hen.  lY*  *ct  U^  scene  I-  it  is  oeinda, 
liowey?lu  «J>*t  ^ockt  crow,  e^licr  or 
later,  at  different  timea  of  the  year. 
See  Hofu  lib.  i.  sat^.  i. ).  10. 

108.  The  next  wniler.]  The  UTems  it 
l^oie  were  not  only  pljNcei  of  public 
i^esort,  but,  like  our  colGee-hpim^  the 
marts  for  news  of  ali  kinds.  These  were 
opened  very  early,  and  jfrobably  were 
the  J^csort  of  aervants  in  gseat  familiea, 
before  their  lords  were  stirring. 

109.  ThettewTfL}  I^birariue  signifies 
a  book- writer,  a  uanicriher;  aisp  a 
keeper  of  books  of  accounts.  As  thia 
is  the  occupation  of  the  steward  in  a 
l^reat  family,,  I  have  jet  therefore  so 
rendered  it* 

— iliASCefMrvMkii;)  Or  head-cooks,  from 
Qu  M^^^  the  pi^inopal  or  chief,  and 
pmytn^it^  ft  coek* 


jdeoeerrants  in  great  iiamtlie^ 
•oocnpatwn  it  wae  to  help  to  aet  thn 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  then  to  carve 
f6r  the  company.    Seesnt.  f.  180—4. 

W<u«  to  snpfKHothcae  head^rvnti 
4>f  a  rich  *mn^r Voting  t««tther  at  the 
tarem  to  take  n  aBoming  whet»  and 
there  inventing  lies-^ntt  their  master. 

1 1 1.  ^nwps.]  Baltea.-4>eks»  or  un^ 
jimde  of  leather,  with  which  themastcm 
onrrected  their  cluneal  in  ct'vtage  te. 
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And  the  dog,  and  the  posted  and  the  marbles :  shut  the  windawfi^ 
Liet  curtains  cover  tlie  chUiks,  close  the  doors,  take  the  light     lOd^ 
Out  of  the  way,  let  all  be  silent,  let  nobody  lie  near : 
Yet  what  he  does  at  the  crowii^  of  the  second  cock, 
The  next  vintner  will  know  before  day,  and  will  hear  what 
The  steward,  the  master-cooks,  and  carvers  have  together 
Inventeds  for  what  crinie4o  they  hesitate  to  firameagainst     1  lO 
Their  masters  ?  how  oflen  are  straps  revenged 
By  rumours?    Nor  will  there  fiiil  ojne  who  will  seek  diee  ihce^ 

the  straeta 
Unwilling,  and,  Btaelluig  of  wine,  will  ifiebriaie  yOm  wraiehed 

ear. 
Therefore  you  should  ask  thent^  what  a  little  before  you  soughl 
From  me  :  let  them  be  silent :  but  they  bad*  rather  betray      115 
A  secret,  than  drink  of  stolen- Falernan, 
As  much  as  Laufolla,  sacrificing  for  the  p€o{^e,  drank* 
One  should  live  rightlyif  aa  on  mtny  aocounts,  so  espeeiidly 
For  these  causes,  that  the  tongues  of  slaves  you  may 
Contemn :  for  the  ioi^gue  is  the  worst  pai*l  of  a  bad  servant*    190 


which,  there  wm  nothing  wUch  tb* 
•bvct  wonld  not  invent  agaihtt  their 
maiten. 

»S.  The  dfeeti.}  CoWpilttiil  denotW 
•  crM»way«  or  etriec  where  iM«ral 
wnyitnet;  hetethecottitrf- people  met 
tofether  to  Ivep  their  waheeefiei  they 
hmi  innlied  tfaenr  hinUaodry v  See  tsr. 
XT.  L  44,  enil  note*  The  ^entest  toi*^ 
coone  of  people  beinjf  tn  eocb  plsAiBee> 
tlie  Crttow,  here  mentioned  wu  most 
likely  to  and  aoaMbody  w  tell  hit  tsle 

113.  Unwmhig.J  le.  However  uo4 
witting  70V  flMy  be  to  listen  to  hiii. 

*^8msllii^  tfvrin042  ^aoiuib  Some 
drunken  fellow  will  tliink  tc  a  good  tto^ 
lie  to  iihd  yen  oiK»  and  ottmck  you  in 
the  street.     Conp.  Mt*  ili.  97a. 

^H^  ikOriaU,  4«.]  Tbi  ear  i^toe. 
tspliorically  Mid  to  drink  the  •eonde 
wbieb  ate  poured  imo  H,  Paemnr. 
«leg.  Vf .  lib.  iiiw 

"*  gwiptfwirfi  aMtHfm  Jiftr  ftftcini. 
Am*  Hon.  odexiii.  )Sh.  ii) 

Betuim  kmmitMbitaure  migmi* 

When  the 'ear  it  flUed  and  0V6N 
cliirged'with  impertinent  dtfcourir*  it 
u  taid  to  be  inebriated.  The  French 
•ay  of  a  talkacirv  ptnoni  il  m*enyvrfe 
de  $od  c^uet. 


IM4  Atk  iMit  4^c]  My  being  tilint 
will  do  you  little  terrice,  uoleta  yon 
could  silence  these  slanderers.  Eojoin 
theet  to  sikAc^,  u  frnft  09W  yoit  did 

tie.  SkiUu  Fahmmu']  Fflehed  find 
their  nkasters^  and  tfa^eforfe  ihk  move 
deiiciouB,    See  Pner;  in;  17« 

117.  JLott/UtoO  Aprieeicii  of  VeMa^ 
wha  in  celtfbfating  the  rite*  of  tbk 
Bona  Dob,  togrtli^  with  the  #oniea 
worshippers,  drank  herself  in€o  drnoken 
fory.  See  sot.  vi.  U  515^99.  Sdme 
read  Saufeia. 

-^^aer^o^]  The  verb  fioio^  to^o«. 
iMBdiHg  iiolg4y>  in  this  eonnectson,  has 
alwayathiifeme.    Vmow  Scl.  iK.  77. 

Gumfiniajti  viktOA  pf^  fi^ibuh  tp9&itt^ 
nio* 
The  word  sacra  is  understood; 

80  ofierari,  Vntt;  Oeor.  u  ii9»  !«• 
tisoperatifs  in  herbie— /.  A  cacritopes> 
raius*    8eesat«nii«r.  99. 

36  the  Gtc^  fi^m,  ihdtfatf  H«b.  TWV, 
which^  in  their  primary  »cnse»  signify  to 
make  or  db,  are  also  nted  for  sacrificing. 

lis.  Live  rightly.}  This  is  the  best 
way  td  silence  slander,  01^  to  dctpietf  its 
nxaKce.    See  1  Pet.  ii.  l^,  and  Hi.  U. 

11 9.  Tongues  of  siavcf,}  Comp.  f* 
169^11. 
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Deterior  tamen  liic,  qui  liber  non  erit,  illis 
Quorum  animaa  et  fkrre  suo  custodit,  et  tere. 

N,  Idcirco,  ut  possim  linguam  contemnere  servi, 
Utile  consilium  modo,  sed  commune,  dedisti  T 
Nunc  mill!  quid  suades  post  damnum  temporis,  et  spes  135 

Deceptas?  fbstinat  enim  DBcuRRcaE  velox 

Fff^OSCULUS  AN6U8TA,  MISERiBQUB  DREVIS81MA  VlT£ 

PoRTio:  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas. 
Poecimus,  obrepit  non  inteUecta  senectus. 

P.  Ne  trepiaa :  nunduam  pathicus  tibi  deerit  amicus,         ISO 
Stantibus  et  salvis  his  coilibus :  undiqne  ad  ilios 
Conveniunt,  et  carpentis  et  navibus,  omnes 
Qui  digito  scalpunt  uno  caput:  altera  major 
Spes  superest,  tu  tantum  erucis  imprime  dentem. 

N.  Haec  exempla  para  felicibus :  atmeaClotlio  135 

E  Ijachesis  gaudent,  si  pascitur  inguine  venter. 
O  parvi,  nostrique  Lares,  quos  thure  minuto, 
Aut  farre,  ettenui  soleo  exornare  corond, 
Quando  ego  figam  aliquid,  quo  sit  milii  tnta  s^nectus 
A  tegete  et  baculo  ?  yiginti  millia  fcenus,  140 

Pignoribus  positis  i  argenti  vascula  piiri. 


ISL  ffeit  wonty  4fC.]  The  tattling  of 
senrantB  about  the  matter's  secrets  h 
tiad  enough;  but  worse  still  is  that  mas- 
ter, who,  by  delivering  himself  up  to 
the  practice  of  secret  vices,  puts  himself 
into  the  power  of  his  servants,  and 
lives  under  a  perpetual  bondage,  for 
fear  they  should  discover  what  they 
know  of  him. 

123.  Whoulhet^^c.']  /.  c.  Whom  he 
maintains  and  nourishes. 

— CbriL]  Far  signifies  all  manner  of 
corn,  meal,  or  flour;  and  here  may 
stand  for  the  food  in  general  which  thie 
•laves  ate,  and  for  which  the  master 
paid,  as  for  their  clothes  and  other 
necessaries. 

125/  N-BV.  Therefarey  ^J]  The  poet 
represents  Nsvolus  a«  confessing  the 
goodness  of  hit  advice  in  general,  but 
wants  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  in 
hjs  particular  case,  who  is  growing 
old  under  loss  of  time  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

126.  The  hatty  little  Jlower,  ^c]  See 
Is.  xl  6,  7.  James  i.  lO^  lU  1  Pet.  i. 
S4. 

128.  Chdplett  omtmenU^  j;c.l  In  the 
thidft  of  all  oiir  festal  mirth.    See  Ho  a. 


Kb.  ii.  ode  vii.  1.  6—  8.  Wisd.  ii.  1—  9. 
190*  Fearnotyj^c.}  The  poet,  in  hie 
answer  to  whatNsvoltts  had  said,  aggra* 
vatet,  if  possible,  his  satire  on  the  lasci* 
vious  Romans,  by.  representing  Rom« 
as  the  common  rcndexvousof  the  lewd 
and  effeminate  from  all  parts;  not  only 
of  Italy,  but  of  regions  beyond  the 
seas:  the  former  are  represented  at 
coming  in  vehicles  by  land ;  the  latter, 
in  ships  bykea. 

131.  TketehflU.]  Rome  was  builr  o« 
•even  hills,  which'  here  are  put  for  Rome 
itself. 

132.  Tkere  come,}  Con veniunt— come 
together,  convene,  meet. 

133.  Who  senuch,  4*c.l  By  this  peri* 
phrasis  are  described  tliose  usinatursi 
wretches,  who  dressed  their  heads  like 
women;  and  who,  if  they  wanted  to 
scratch  them»  gently  introduced  one 
finger  only,  for  fear  of  discompoeing 
their  hair.  This  phra«ewa»  proverbial, 
to  denote  such  characters. 

133 — 4.  GreaUr  hvpe^  fc.]  Fear  not, 
Ksvolus,  of  meeting  with  a  pat  hie 
friend,  more  generous  than  Virro,  among 
these  strangers  only  qualify  thjaelf 
for  their  pleasures  by  ttimulatuig  ux>d« 
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Tet  he  is  worse,  who  shall  not  be  free,  than  those 
Whose  lives  he  preserves,  both  with  his  corn  and  money. 

NiBV,  Therefore,  that  I  may  despise  the  tongue  of  a  servant, 
You  have  just  now  given  useful,  but  common,  counsel:  124 
Now  what  do  you  persuade  me  to,  after  loss  of  time,  and  hopes 
Deceived  ?  for  thb  hastt  littlg  plowbr,  and  xevlt  short 

PORTIOK 
Op  A  MISERABLE  LIFE,    HASTElfS  TO  PASS  AWAY: 

While  we  drink,  and  chaplets,  ointments,  girls, 
We  call  for,  old  age,  unperceived,  creeps  upon  us. 

Jirv.  Fear  not:  you  will  never  want  a  pathic  friend,         130 
These  hilb  standing  and  safe:  from  every  where  to  them 
There  come  together,  in  chariots  and  ships,  all 
Who  scratch  the  head  with  one  finger:  another  greater 
Hope  remains,  do  thou  only  impress  thy  tooth  on  rockets. 

Njsv.    Prepare  these  examples  for  the  fortunate;   but  my 
Clotho  135 

And  Lachesis  rejoice,  if  I  barely  live  by  my  vices. 
O  mjr  little  Ijares!  whom  with  small  frankmcense. 
Or  with  meal,  and  a  slender  chaplet,  I  use  to  •adorn, 
When  shall  I  fix  any  thing,  by  which  old  age  may  be  secure  to  me 
From  the  rug  and  staff? — Twenty  thousand  interest  140 

With  pledges  set  down? — little  vessels  of  pure  silver^ 


1 34.  Jtoctos.]  Erucm  signifies  tbe 
liflrb  roAtt,  Om,  Rem.  Ani.  799. 
caUs  them  eruces  sakces,  by  which  we 
mre  to  fluppoee  it  an  herb  which  had  a 
quality  of  inYigoratiDg  and  promoting 
the  powers  of  lust.  *<  Only  eat  rockets*'* 
says  Juvenal*  '*  and  fear  not  success :  ** 
a  most  bitter  sarcasm  on  tbe  TisHants  of 
Some  above  mentioned,  1.  132, 9. 

195.  Prepare,  {•&]  t.e.  Tell  these 
'  thiiigs  to  happier  men  than  I  am;  for 
my  part,  my  destinies  would  have  me 
contented  with  a  very  little,  glad  if  I 
can  pick  up  enough  to  keep  me  from 
starving. 

135-^.  aoiha^LfickesU.}  These,  with 
Atropos^  are  the  names  of  tlie  three 
fates,  or  destinies,  which  the  poets 
feigned  to  preside  over  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  mankind. 

137.  LktU  Lartit  ^c-l  The  Laies,  or 
honsdiold  gods,  were  small  images, 
placed  on  the  hearth  near  tbe  Are-side, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  the  protectors 
of  the  house  and  family ;  they  were 
crowned  with  small  chaplets,  and  cakes 
made  of  pounded  frankiiioensei  meal,3Bd 

VOL.  i« 


the  like,  were  offered  to  them.  See  Hoa. 
lib.  iii.  ode  xziil.  ad  fin.  It  was  tbe 
custom  to  fix  with  wax  their  vows  to  tbe 
knees  of  these  images,  in  order  to  have 
them  granted*  See  sat.  x.  55,  and  note. 
Therefore  Nasvolus  is  supposed  to  say» 
When  shall  I  'fix  any  thing— that  is, 
present  a  petition  from  a  favourable 
answer  to  which  I  may  be  secured,  hi 
my  old  age,  from  rags,  and  begging  with 
a  crutch?  Teges  is  literslly  a  coarse 
rug;  and  baculum,  a  stick  or  walking 
staff. 

14a  Twenty  tkoiuanditUeresi.}  When 
shall  I  be  so  rich  as  to  receive  annually 
twenty  thousand  sesterces,  that  is,  twenty 
sestertiums  (about  156/.  S$.)  for  interest 
OR  money  lent?  The  numeral  nouns 
viginti  milUa  must  be  understood  to 
apply  to  sestertii,  here;  for  applying 
them  to  sestertia,  would  make  a  sum 
too  enormous  to' agree  with  the  rest  of 
what  Nievolus  is  wishing  for. 

141,  Pledget  eei  tfoim.]  i.  e.  With 
good  aodf  sufficient  sureties,  set  or  wriu 
ten  down  in  the  bond,  to  secure  the 
prindpaL 
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Sed  qas  Fabricius  censor  notet;  et  duo  ibrte» 
De  grege  Moesoram,  qui  me  cervice  locatS 
Securum  jubeant  clamoso  insistere  circo? 
Sit  mihi  prselerea  curTUS  caelator,  et  alter, 
Qui  multas  facies  pingat  cito  :«^8ufficient  hxc. 
Quando  ego  pauper  ero,  YOt^um  miserabile,  nee  spes 
His  saltern ;  nam  cum  .pro  me  Fortuna  rogatur, 
AflSgit  ceras  ilia  de  nave  petitas, 
Quae  Siculos  cantus  eSiigit  remige  surdo. 


145 


150 


143.  Fe^rkiut-]  It  it  said  of  C  Fa- 
bricius, cbftt  when  he  was  oenaor,  he 
accused  Corn.  Ruffinus  of  prodigality, 
and  remoyed  bim  from  Uie  senate,  beu 
cause  be  found,  in  bis  house,  silrcr  'ves- 
sels of  ten  pounds  weight,  esteeming  it 
as  a  notorious  example  of  luxury .  Nsb* 
▼olus  is  wishing  for  rascula,  smaU  vessela 
of  pure  silver,  but  not  so  small  as  ta  be 
below  the  notice  of  Fsbridua. 
,  143.  Herd  of  the  3ieetL2  For  Moesia, 
see  AiHsw.  The  Mcesiaiis  were  remark- 
ably  robust,  and  therefore  in  great  re- 
quest at  Rome«  at  chairmen  or  carriers 
of  the  sedans  and  litters  in  which  the 
line  people  rode  along  the  streets.  See 
sat  i  L  64,  and  note. 

.^^SkoMen.]  Cervix—lit  means  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck— the  neck — and 
soraetimesy  as  we  may  suppose  here,  the 
shoulders.  Amsw.  Ksevolus,  among 
other  things,  is  wiahmg  to  afford  two 
stout  Mcesians,  who,  by  putting  their 
shoulders  under  him,  might  carry  him 
through  the  crowd  at,  the  circus,  to  some 
safe  and  convenient  Bituation>  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  dlversionf  at  his  ease 


and  quiet,  amid  all  the  tnniilt  and  uf^ 
roar  of  the  place. 

JfAfre  ef|  their  bra^pny  thwUen  mounts 
ed  highf 

WhiSe  the  brave  youth  their  eorisKS 
manhood  try, 

I  would  the  thromei  ^  emperon  defy* 
Haa^xt. 

144.  May  comwumd^l  Jubeant — maj 
command,  or  order— implying  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  power  of  these  feUow% 
who  oovld  BO  make  their  way,  as  to 
place  their  master  wherever  they  chose. 

1 45*  JSUf/W  engnnfer,'\  Curvus  signifies 
crooked,  that  hs^  tumiogs  and  wind, 
lags;  and  this  latter,  in  a  mental  aense, 
denotes  cunning,  which  we  often  find 
used  for  skilful,  in  our  older  English* 
See  Exod.  xxxviii  23,  and  several  othef 
places  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Some  are  for  understanding  curvus,  aa 
descriptive  of  the  bending  or  stooping 
attitude,  in  which  the  engraver  works  at 
his  business. 

146.  Q%Mly  painJt,  j>&]  An  artist, 
.who*  can  toon  paint  a  number  of  por- 
traits,   which  X  may  bang  about  my 
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But  ivhich  the  censor  Fabrictus  would  note-— and  two  strong  ones 
From  tlie  herd  of  the  Moesi^  who,  with  shoulders  placed  [un- 
der me] 
May  command  me  to  stand  secure  in  the  noisy  circus  ?•— 
Let  me  have  besides  a  skilful  enffraTer — and  another  145 

Who  can  quickly  paint  many  faces :— these  things  will  suffice. 
Since  I  shall  be  poor,  a  wretched  wish ! — Nor  is  their  hope 
Only  for  these;  tor  when  Fortune  is  petitioned  for  me, 
She  affixes  wax,  fetched  from  that  ship. 
Which  escaped  the  Sicilian  songs,  with  a  deaf  rower.  150 


boDse,-  a»  pictures  of  some  grest  men 
who  were  my  ancestors.  Comp,  sat.  Tiii 
L  S,  and  note. 

146.  Thete  thmgt  wOl  suffice,  {-c]  All 
this  would  just  serve  to  make  me  as  rich 
and  happy  as  I  could  wish.  Here  I  think 
this  part  of  the  subject  comes  to  a  period. 
KspTolus  then  recollects  himself;  his  evil 
destiny  occurs  to  his  mind,  and  he  breaks 
out  in  an  eidamatibn  on  the  vanity  and 
misery  of  his  wishes,  since  poverty  and 
want  aye  the  only  lot  which  he  can  ex- 
pect. Hits  seems  to  unite  the  four  last 
lines,  with  the  utmost  consistency  and 
propriety. 

147.  J  vfretched  traA,  f-c]  Since 
(quando)  I  am  doomed  to  poverty  by  my 
destinies,  X^omp*  1*  19^*  and  note*)  my 
wretched  wishes,  and  sjl  my  hopes,  are 
▼ain,  and  I  cannot  expect  even  what  I 
have  now  being  wisbuig  for,  much  less 
any  thing  farther. 

H9.  She  affixes  uxuit  41-0.]  i.  «.  Fortune 
is  deaf  to  ail  petitions  on  my  behalf. 
Tliis  is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  who,  when  sailing  by 
Sicily,  and  being  fcrewarned  of  the  dan* 


ger  of  listening  to  the  Sirens  on  the 
coast,  stopped' his  mariners'  ears  with 
wax,  and  so  sailed  by  them  securely.  He 
commanded  that  he  himself  should  be 
tied  to  the  main-mast.  Homm,  Odyss. 
xii. 

Thus  end  the  coiApIaints  of  this  mise^ 
table  wretch!  THe  poet  has,  under  the 
character  of  Nsivolus,  strongly  marked 
the  odiousness  of  vice,  and  has  set  forth 
the  bitter  consequences  which  attend 
those  who  look  for  happiness  and  pros, 
perity  in  the  ways  of  wickedness,'  that 
they  will  fail  in  their  expectations,  and* 
at  last,  be  consigned  to  the  sad  re%^  of 
unavailing  petitions  for  deliverance  from 
that  state  of  irremediable  want  and  mi* 
sexy,  into  which  they  have  plunged 
tfaemBclves.  and  which  they  find,  too 
late,  to  be  the  sad,  but  just  recompence 
of  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  evil* 
doing. 

We  may  see  this  alarming  and  awful 
subject  adequately  treated  in  the  sub- 
lime words  of  heavenly  wisdom,  F^ov.  i. 
24—31. 


B.  Smith  sod  Sod,  Printcn,  DubUn. 
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B  A  T  I  R  A   X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Poefs  design  in  this  Satire^  which  deservedly  holds  thejirsi 
rank  among  all  performances  of  the  kind,  is  to  represent  the 
various  wishes  and  desires  of  mankind^  and  to  shew  the  folly 
of  them.  He  mentions  riches,  hanoursy  eloquence^  fame  for 
martial  achievements j  long  life^  and  beautjfy  and  gives  in^ 
stances  of  their  having  proved  ruinous  to  the  possessors  of 

vIMNIBUS  in  terris,  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 

Auroram  et  Gangein,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 

Vera  bona,  atque  illis  muttum  diversa,  remot& 

Erroris  nebul& :  qirid  eiiim  ratione  timemus, 

A\it  cupimus?  quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te  5 


*  Tbif  tfttire  has  been  always  »d. 
mired;  Bishop  Burnet  goes  so  far,  as  to 
recommend  it  (together  with  Persius)  to 
the  serious  perunil  and  practice  of  the 
divines  in  liis  diocese,  as  the  best  com- 
mon places  for  their  sermons,  as  the 
storehouses  and  magaxioes  of  moral 
▼irtuos,  from  whence  they  may  draw 
out,  as  they  have  occasion,  all  manner 
of  assistance  fur  the  accomplishment  of 
a  yirtuous  life.  The  tenth  Satire  (nays 
Crutius  in  his  Lires  of  the  Roman 
Poets)  is  inimitable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  morality,  and  sublime  sentiments. 


JJ$i€  I.  CfadesJ}  An  island  without  the 
StreighU  of  Gibraltar  in  the  south  part^ 
of  Spain,  divided  from  the  continent  by 
a  small  creek.     Now  called  Cadia,  by 
ccMTuption  Cales. 

2,  The  East.}  Aurora,  quasi  aurem 
hora,  from  the  golden-ooloured  splendour 
of  day -break,)  metonym.  the  East. 

^"Ganges J]  The  greatest  river  in 
the  East,  dividing  India  into  two  parta. 

5—4.  Cloud  rf  error.1  That  veil  of 
darkness  and  ignorance  which  is  over 
the  human  mind,  and  hides  from  it,  as 
it  were^  the  faculty  of  perceiving  our 
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thfm.  He  concludes^  therefore^  that  we  should  leave  it  to 
thr  gods  to  make  a  choke  for  usy  they  knowhg  what  is  most 
for  our  good.  Ml  that  we  can  safely  ask  is  health  of  body 
and  mind:  possessed  of  these^  W€  have  enough  to  make  us 
happy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  matter  what  we  Want 
''  besides. 

J  N  all  lands,  which  are  from  Gades  ta 

The  Ease  arnl  the  Gangies,  few  can  dislingniRh 

True  good  things,  and  those  greatly  different  from  them,  the 

.  cloud 
Of  error  removed :  for  what,  with  reason  do  we  fear, 
Or  desire?  what  do  yoti  contrive  so  prosperously,  that  you      5 


and  best  interaite,  as  disdngimhcd 
clNMe  which  •*•  dcceitfbl  and  ima« 

ginwy 

4.  ITAirt,  wUh  rtatan,  jv.}  Accordbg 
to  the  rules  of  right  and  sober  reason. 

&  So  pntpertmsfyt  ic»]  Tain  deztro 
pcde— on  to  prosperous  a  fooring — with 
ever  such  hope  and  prospect  of  success, 
that  you  may  not  repent  your  endeavoui' 
(cooatus)  and  pains  to  accoropliah.  it^ 
mnd  of  your  deeilva  and  wishes  being 
AtHy  completid  and  answered?— Totiqua 


The  right  aad  Itft  wen  ominous 


— 4lexter.«.unh  thereforoviigniiies  luclcy, 
ftivourable,  fortunate,  propitious— as  lae-' 
▼us-a-um,  unlucky,  incoDTenient,  unsea-^ 
sonablsb 

Tiim  deztro  peda  is'  equivalent  to  tarn' 
fkusto— ^ecundo— prospero  pedoi 

I  pede  fausto— ^  on  and  prospeTi 
Hoa.  lib.  ii.  episL  iL  L  97.  So  Vum. 
JEn.  Till.  I.  303. 

£t  not  et  tua  deseter  atH  pede  men  $e» 
cundo, 

'  *  Approach  ut*  and  ^y  sacred  rUet,  wUk 
*  *  ihyfaeoutaHe  pre$enee.  •*— 

Feft--4iti  a  Ibaty  tint  m— bar  of  the 
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ConatAa  ndn  poeniteat,  votique  peracti? 
Evertfire  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
Dt  faciles.     Nocitura  togs^,  nocitura  petuntur 
Militift.'  Torrens  dicendt  copia  multis, 

Et  Bua  mortifera  est  facundia.    yiribus  ille  10 

Confisus  peritt,  admtrandisque  lacertis. 
Sed  plures  niinid  congesta  pecunia  cur^ 
Strangulat,  et  cuncu  exsuperans  patrimonia  census, 
"Quanto  delphints  balaena  liritannica  mnjot*. 
Temporibus  diris  igitur,  jussuque  Neronis,  15 

Longinum,  et  magnoB  Senecs  pfsdivitis  hortos 
Clausit,  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  edes 
Tota  cohors :  rarus  venit  in  ccenacula  miles. 
Pauca  licet  portea  argenti  Tascula  pu^ri, 

Nocte  iter  insressus,  gladiiim  contumcjue  timebis,  90 

Et  motae  ad  funam  tt^pidabis  arundinis  ninbrain. ' 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latronb  viator. 
Prima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  notissinia  templis,     ' 


bodf  ta  widch  w«  itaad— aomedlnss 
tnesnt  the  foundation  of  any  thing-^ 
plot  fyr  building  $^R>,  in  a  moral  tenae, 
tfaow  oonceptioos  andb  contriTanees  of 
tiM  mind,  which  are  the  foundationa  of 
buBian  action,  on  which  men  iMiild  for 
profit  or  happincw:— thia  leem*  to  be 
ita  meaning  here. 

7.  Tfuea^godi,  fc.]  The  gods,  by 
yielding  to  the  praycirs  and  withes  of 
mankind,  have  often  occaaioiied  their 
rain,  by  granting  such  things  as  in  the 
and  proTwl  hurtful.  So  that,  in  truth, 
men,  by  wishing  for  what  sippeared  to 
them  desiiable,  have,  in  effect,  thcm- 
selves  wished  their  own  destruction. 

opposed  to  militia,  may  allude,  to  the 
gown  worn  by  the  senators  and  magia- 
tralos  of  Rome;  and  so,  by. melon, 
aignify  their  civil  offices  in  the  govern- 
men(  of  the  sUte.r-f*  ^^  Many  have 
wished  for  a  share  in  tlie  government  and 
administration  of  dvil  afikirs*  others  for 
high  rank  and  post  of  command  in  the 
nrfny,  each  of  which  have  be^n  attended 
with  damage  to  those  who  iiave  eagerly 
sought  after  them. 

a.  ji  JlumU  copiaumum,  frO  Many 
covet  a  great  degree  of  eloquence;  but 
bow  fatal  has  this  proved  to  possessors 
of  it!  Witness  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
who  both  cane  to  violent  deaths;— the 


fonner  driven,  by  tbe  malice  of  his  ettS^ 
mies,  to  poisop  himself;  the  latter  slain 
by  order  of  M.  Antony.  See  Kxrs- 
Lia's  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  84S,  note. 

la  2\i  Atf  Ur€9^k»  ie,]  Alluding  to 
Milo,  the  famous  wr«»tler,  bom  at  &(^ 
ton,  in  Italy,  who,  presuming  too  much 
on  his  great  strength,  would  try  whether 
he  could  not  rend  asunder  a  tree  which 
was  cleft  9»  it  grew  in  the  forest;  it 
yielded  at  first  to  his  violence,  but  it 
closed  presently  again,  and,  catching  his 
hands,  held  hita  tUl  tbf  wcdTca  devoored 
him. 

18.  Destroyt^l  Lit  strangles.  Met. 
ruins,  destro}'s. 

The  poet  is  here  shewing,  that,  of  all 
things  whieb  prove  ruinous  to  the  pos* 
sectors,  money,  and  especially  an  over* 
{jrawn  fortune,  is  one  of  the  most  talA 
«i-and  yet,  with  what  care  is  this  henpeT 
together ! 

19.  EMceedmg,  41^.]  t.  *  Beyond  the 
rate  of  m  common  fortune. 

14.  A  British  whaie.}  A  whale  Ibond 
in  tbe  British  seas. 

16.  Longinmt.'}  Caseins  Longimn^  put 
to  death  by  Nero:  hia  pretended  crimo 
was,  tliat  he  had,  in  his  chamber,  aa 
image  of  Casdus,  one  of  Julius  Csnar'a 
murderers;  but  that  which  really  mada 
him  a  delinquent  wae  his  great  wealth* 
which  tbe 
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May  not  repent  of  your  endeavour,  and  of  your  accomplistied 

wish  ?  .  - 

The  easy  gods  hava  overturned  whole  houses,  themselvei 
Wishing  it.    Things  hurtful  by  the  gown,  hurtful  by  .warfare. 
Are  asked :  a  fluent  copiousness  of  s))eech  to  many 
And  their  own  elocjuence  is  deadly.— »He,  to  his  strength 
Trusting,  and  to  his  wonderful  arms,  perished. 
But  iponey,  heapM  together  with  too  much  care,  destroys 
More,  and  an  income  exceeding  all  patrimoniesi 
As  much  as  a  British  whale  is  greater  than  dolphins. 
Therefore  in  direful  times,  and  by  the  command  of  Nero. 
A  whole  troop,  Longtnus  and  the  large  gardens  of  wealthy 

Seneca, 
Surrounded,  and  besieged  the  stately  buildings  of  the  Late- 


10 


15 


ram- 


The  soldier  seldom  comes  into  a  garret. 

Tho'  you  should  carry  a  few  small  vessels  of  pure  silver,  18 

.  *Going  on  a  iourney  by  night,  you  will  fear  the  sword  and  the  pole, 
And  tremble  at  the  shadow  of  a  reed  moved,  by  moon-light. 

An  EM^TT  TRAVBLLElt  WILL  SING  BEFORE  A  ROBBBft. 

Commonly  the  first  things  prayed  for,  and  most  known  at  all 
temples, 


I&  Setttem,  ^.']  IVitor  to  Ners— «ip. 
fOMd  to  be  cn%  in  Piao*s  tomgHamj,  but 
pot  to  death  for  hb  great  riches.  ByU^ 
BUS  the  triboae,  hf  order  of  Nero,  sar- 
rooodcd  Seneca's  magnificent  viUa,  near 
Bomo,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then 
sent  in  a  centurion  toaoqaaint  blm  with 
the  emperor's  orders,  that  he  should  put 
himself  to  death.  On  the  receipt  of  tbiit, 
be  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  legs» 
then  was  put  into  a  hot  bath ;  but  this 
net  finlttlnng  him,  he  drank  poison. 

17.  5WrroMiided.j  Besets  encompaawd. 
Laienmu]  Plautins  Lateranus 
had  a  sumptuous  palace,  in  which  he 
was  beset  by  order  of  Nero,  and  killed 
no  suddenly,  by  Tburius  the  tribune, 
that  he  had  not  a  moment's  time  aUowed 
bim  to  take  leave  of  his  children  and 
fiunily.     He  had  been  designed  consul. 

ISi  Tkd  tMiert  ^1  Cflraaculum  sig- 
«iiAe«  a  place*to  sop  in  an  upper  cham« 
her— also  a  giirret.  a  cockloft  in  the  top 
ti  the  boose,  commonly  let  to  p«*r  peo- 
ple, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  toa 
poor  to  run  aay  risk  of  the  emperor's 
sending  soldiers  to  murder  them  for 
wihat  tbey  have. 

1^.  Hk'^mfrteMWMvry.fcJ  Though 


aal  sa  r*eh  as  to  bcoome  an  object  of  tfio 
emperor's  avaHee  and  cruelty,  yet  yon 
can't  travel  by  night,  with  the  paltry 
charge  of  a  little  silver  plate,  without 
fear  of  your  life  from  robbers,  who  may 
either  stab  you  with  a  sword,  or  knock 
you  down  with  a  bludgeon,  in  order  to 
rob  you. 

SO.  Pul;"]  Contus  signifies  a  long  pole 
or  staflT— also  a  weapon,  wherewith'  they 
uNcd  \o  fight  bea«ts  upon  the  sta^e.  It 
is  probable  that  the  robbers  Rhout  Room 
armed  themaeives  with  these,  as  ours» 
about  London,  arm  themselves  with 
large  sticks  or  bludgeons. 

21.  TrtmbU,  j-e]  They  are  alarmed 
at  the  least  appearance  of  any  tiling 
moving  near  them,  even  the  trembling 
and  nodding  of  a  bulrush,  when  its  sh»» 
dow  appears  by  moonlight. 

8S.  Emp^  traveiier,  fe  ]  Having  no- 
thing to  lose,  he  has  noUiing  to  fear,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  to  interrupt  his 
jolKty  aa  he  travels  along,  though  in  thu 
presence  of  -a  robber. 

87,  Templei,  f  c]  Where  people  go 
to  make  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  kn* 
plore  the  fttlfilmeai  of  their  desires  and 
tfiahea.  . 
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DivitiflB  ut  crescftnt,  ut  opes :  ut  maxima  toto 
Nostra  sit  area  foro :  sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur 
Fictilibus :  tunc  ilbi  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata,  at  lato  Setinuip  ardebit  in  auro. 
Jamne  igitur  laodas,  cjuoid  de  sapientabus  alter 
Ridebat,  quotied  a  limme  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem  :  flebat  contrarius  aker  ? 
Sed  facilis  cuivis  rigidi  censura  cachinni : 
Mirandum  est,  unde  ille  oculis  suffecerit  humor. 
Perpetuo  risu  piilmonem  agitare  solebat 
Democritus,  quanquamnon  essent  urbibns  illis 
Preetexta,  et  trabete,  fiisces,  lectica,  tribunal. 
Quid,  si  vidrsset  Preetorem  in  curribus  altis 
Extantem,  ef  medio  sublimem  in  jsulvere  circi, 
In  tunicS  Jovis,  et  picts  Sarrana  ferentiem 
Ex  humeris  aulaea  togse,  magnaeque  coronas 
Tantum  orbem,  quanto  cervix  non  sufBcit  uUa? 
Quippe  tenet  sudans  lianc  publicus,  et  sibi  Consul 


«5 


SO 


SS 


40 


S JL  the  griaUii^  4^c]  The  Ainan«  or 
tnarket-place,  at  Rome,  was  the  place 
where  mudi  money-busioesawas  trant- 
actedt  and  where  niooey-lenden  and 
boiTowen  met  together;  and  he  thai 
waa  licbest,  and  bad  most  to  lend*  waa 
•ure  to  make  the  greateat  stuna  by  in- 
leretit  on  his  money,  and  peiha^  waa 
moat  reipected.  Hence  the  poet  vamy 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  it  was  the 
chlrf  wLih  of  most  people  to  be  richer 
than  others.— 'Or>  he  may  here  alhide  to 
thp  cheats  of  money»  belonging  to  the  se- 
natcurs,  and  other  rich  men,  which  were 
laid  up  for  safeliy  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings about  the  forum*  aa  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  others.  Comp^  sat.  xiv.  1. 
258*  9. 

——^0  poinmt,  4:c.^  The  poorer  sort 
of  people  might  drink  out  of  their  coarse 
cups  and  earthen  ware,  without  any  fear 
of  being  poisoned  for  what  they  hiid. 

26.   Tktm.1  Poisons. 

97.  Sei  with  genu.}  See  sat.  ▼.  L  37-— 
45.     This  was  a  mark  of  great  riches. 

*— — 5^t/t«  tvtfie.]  So  called  from  S»* 
tia,  a  ci^  of  Campania.  It  #as  a  most 
delicious  wine,'  proferred  by  Avgustus, 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  to  allotben 
Glows  with  a  fine  red  colour*  and  spar, 
kles  in  the  cup. 
;         ■  IFidegoU."]  liSrge  golden  cups. 

Those  who  were  rich  enough. to  afibrd 


these  things*  mi^t  indeed  reasonahlf 
fear  being  poisoned  by  somebody,  in 
order  to  get  their  estates. 

28.  Do ym  ty^prtwe,]  Laudas— prsise 
or  conacnd  his  eonduct;  fiwr  while  these 
philosophers  lited,  many  aeooimted  thcna 


.  .— .OM^ii^snss  etas,  4&]  Mean* 
kig  Democritttsof  Abderm,  who  aiwaya 
laii^hedt  because  he  believed  our  aeiioiia 
to  be  foUy :  whereaa  Heraolitos  of  Bpho* 
sus,  the  other  of  th«  wi^e  men  here  al* 
luded  U>»  always  wept,  because  he  thought 
them  to  be  misery. 

S9.  Jltofiat,4^2  Whenever  he  went 
out  of  his  house-oas  oft  as  he  stepped 
over  his  tl>reshokL 

«a  TYitfolAsr.]  Heraditus.  See  note 
on  Ifaie  88. 

8 1 .  Th£  cgmture^  j^c-^  ^^  >*  ^b*!  enough 
to  find  matter  for  severe  laoghter.  Bi* 
gidi  here,  as  an  epithet  to  laughter,  seeoa 
to  denofSe  that  sort  of  censorious  soesr 
which  roodemns  and  censuies,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  derides  the  IbUies  of 


38.  Thewmdsris,  {«.]  How  Uersdi* 
taa  oou|d'find  tears  enough  to  eapress  bia 
grief  at  human  wretchedness,  guilt,  and 
woe*  the  occasions  of  it  are  so  frequsst. 

04.  In  IhMe  ciiies,}  As  there  is  st 
Rome— The  poet  here  sadriaea  the  ri- 
diculoaseppendageaand  eoiignaof  ofike. 
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A  re,  that  riches  may  increase,  and  wealth ;  that  our  chest  may  be 
Tlte  greatest  in  the  whole  fi>ram ;  but  no  poisons  are  drunk 
From  earthen  ware :  then  fear  them,  when  you  take  cups       S6 
Sec  with  gems,  and  Setine  wine  shall  sparkle  in  wide  gold. 
Nor  ther^ore  do  you  approve,  that  one  of  the  wise  men 
Liaugh*^)  AS  oft  as  from  the  thrashold  he  had  moved,  and 
Brought  forward  one  foot ;  the  oUier  contrary,  wept  ?  SO 

But  we  censure  of  a  severe  laugh  is  easy  to  any  one. 
The  wonder  is  whence  that  moisture  could  suffice  for  his  eyes. 
.  With  perpetual  laughter,  Democritus  used  to  agitate 
His  lungs,  tho'  there  were  not,  in  those  cities, 
Senatorial  gowii9>  robes,  rods,  a  litter,  a  tribunal.  35 

What,  if  he  had  seen  the  praetor,  in  high  chariots 
Standing  forth,  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  of  the  eircus, 
In  the  coat  of  Jove,  and  bearing  from  his  shoulders  the  Tyrian 
Tapestry  of  an  end>ro»der'd  gown,  and  of  a  great  crown 
So  large  an  orb,  as  no  neck  is  sufficient  for  i  40 

For  a  sweating  officer  holds  this,  and  lest  the  consul  should 


wbicfa  w«n  so  otfreted  and  eite«ine<l  by 
Uie  Romaofl,  m  if  tbey  could  conrty 
happioe^s  to  tbe.wearara. — He  would 
ftUo  insinuate,  that  these  things  were 
madtf  ridiculous  by  the  conduct  of  the 
possessors  of  them. 

35.  Senaiorial  gawnu]  Frs»text*— lo 
culled  because  they  Fere  faced  and  btfr- 
Atr^  with  purple— worn  by  the  patri- 
cians and  senators. 

^—^Robe$'i  IVabeie —robes  worn  by 
kings,  consuls,  and  augurs. 

Rodt  ]  Fasces— a  bundle  of  birch- 
s^  rods  carried  before  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, with  an  axe  bound  up  in  the 
middle  of  them,  so  as  to  appear  at  the 
topw  These  were  ensigns  of  their  official 
power  to  punish  crimes,  either  by  scourg- 
ing or  death. 

A  tiUer.']  Lectica.— See  sat  i. 

39,  note. 

— <-7ri6ufia/«]  A  seat  in  the  forum, 
built  by  Romulus,  in  the  form  of  au  half 
inoon,  where  the  judges  sat,  who  bad 
jurisdiction  o^tr  the  highest  offences  { 
Sit  the  upper  part  was  placed  the  sella 
curutisj  in  which  the  prsetor  saL 

36.  Thepr^ttor,  4*^]  He  describes  and 
derides  the  figure  which  the  prsetor  made 
when  prcj^iding  at  the  Circensian  games. 

— — -/»  /ugh  cfiariots  ]  In  a  triumphal 
ear,  which  was  guilt,  and  drayrn  by  four 
wbit^  liors^-^piirhaps,  hj  the  plur«  cur* 


ribus,  we  may  understand  that  he  had 
seTeral  for  different  occasions. 

37.  Ihui  rfthe  Ctrciu.]  He  stood,  by 
the  height  and  sublimity  of  bis  situation, 
liiUy  exposed  to  the  dust,  which  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  the  racers  rai:>ed. 

38.  Coat  ofJov^.]  In  a  triumphal  h»». 
bit;  for  those  who  triumphed  wore  a 
tunic,  or  garment,  which,  at  other  times, 
was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

' 38 — 9.  The  Tytiam tapestry ^ tj^c] Sarra^ 
(from  Heb.  lYi  a  name  of  Tyre,  where 
hangings  and  tapestry  weremacle»  ai  also 
where  the  fish  was  caught,  from  whence 
the  purple  was  taken  with  which  they 
were  dyed.  This  must  be  a  very  heavy 
material  for  a  gown,  ej^pecially  as  it  was 
also  embroidered  with  clivers  colours; 
and  such  a  garment  must  be  vei:y  cum* 
bersome  to  the  wearer,  as  it  hung  from 
bis  shoulders. 

40.  So  targe  an  orb,  j-c.]  Add  t«>tbis, 
a  great  heavy  crown,  the  circumference 
of  which  was  so  large  and  thick,  thatu^ 
neck  could  be  strong  enough  to  avoid 
bending  under  it. 

4h  A  sweating  officer. 1  Publicus  signi- 
fies some  ofiiciai  servant  in  some  public 
office  about  the  prstor  on  these  occa- 
biotis,  who  sat  by  him  in  the  chariot,  in 
order  to  assist  in  bearing  up  the  crown, 
the  weight  of  which  made  him  sweat  with 
holding  it  i^. 
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Ne  placeaf,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 
Da  nunc  et  volucrem,  sceptro  que  surgU  ebumo, 
Illinc,  cornicines,  hinc  pnecedentia  longi 
Agminis  ofBcia,  et  niveos  ad  frsena  Quintes, 
Defossa  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fecit  amicos. 
Tunc  quoque  materiam  risfis  inTenit  ad  omnes 
Occursus  hominuin ;  cujus  prudentia  mongtrat, 
Summos  posse  viros,  et  magha  exempla  daturos, 
Vervecum  in  patriS*,  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci. 
Ridebat  curas,  necnon  et  gaudia  vulgi,* 
Interdum  et  Iftchrynias ;  cum  fortuiMB  ipse  minact 
Mandaret  laqueutn,  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 
Ergo  supervacua  lieec  aut  pemiciosa  petuntur, 
Proptar  quae  fan  est  genua  inoerare  Deorum. 

Qnosdam  praecipitat  subjecta  potentia  itiagnst 
Invidiae ;  mergtt  longa  atque  insignia  honorum 


45 


60 


6S 


41.  teti  the  eomui,  tf-c]  The  ancienU 

*  bad  ap  institutioii,  thnt  a  dare  should 

ride  in  the  saipe  chariot  when  a  consul 

triumpl)ed«  and  should  admonish  hini  to 

know  himself,  lest  be  should  be  too  yain. 

This  was  dune  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
tor  at  Che  Circensian  gaines,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  appeared  like  a  Ticto. 
rious  consul,  with  the  habit  and  equipage 
of  triumph — Juvenal  seems  to  use  the 
word  consul,  here,  on  thut  account. 

4ff.  Md  the  birdj  fc]  Among  other 
ensigns  of  triumph,  the  prstor,  on  tlie 
above  occasion,  held  an  ivory  rod,  or 
sce|»tre,  in  his  hand,  witli  the  figure  of 
An  eagle,  with  wings  expanded,  as  if 
rising  for  fl^ht,  on  the  top  of  It. 

44.  The  trumpetert.'J  Or  blowers  of 
the  horn,  or  comet.  These  with  the 
tubicines,  which  latter  seem  included 
here  under  the  general  name  of  corni- 
cines,  always  attended  the  camp,  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  preceded 
the  triumphal  chariot,  sounding  their  in- 
Straments. 

— —  ITfr*  preceding  office*,  ^-r.]  Of- 
Scium  signifies  sometimes  a  solemn  at- 
tendance on  some  public  occasion,  as  on 
marriages,  funerals,  triumphs,  &c.  (see 
tat.  it  I.  15'i.)  Here  it  denotes,  that 
the  praetor  was  attended,  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  a  long  train  of  his  friends  and 
dependents,  who  came  to  grace  the  so- 
lemnity, by  marching  in  procession  be- 
'  Aire  his  chariot. 

45.  Sn'Jtri/ citizens,  ^c]  Many  of  the 


citisena^  as  was  usual  at  triumphal  drtmtd 
in  white  robes,  wallcing  by  the  side  of 
the  horses,  and  holding  the  bridlea. 

46.  The  tportula,]  The  dole-boaket. ' 
See  stft  L  1.  95. 

Buried  in  ftis  coffert']  The  mem*. 

ing  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that 
tliese  citizens  appeared,  and  gave  their 
attendance,  not  from  any  real  Talue  Ibr 
him,  but  for  what  they  oould  get 

He  b  supposed  to  have  great  w^lth 
hidden,  or  buried,  in  his  coffers,  which 
this  piece  of  attention  was  calculated  to 
fefcli  out,  in  charity  to  his  poor  fellow- 
dtizens  that  attended  him  on  this  occa*' 
sion^^.  d.  All  this  formed  a  scene 
which  would  have  made  Democritus 
sliake  his  sides  with  laughing.  Coxnp. 
L  3.  54. 

47.  Then  aho  he.']  Democntus  in  hi* 
time. 

47—8.  jttattfneetine$offnenJ]1E>ytrx 
time  he  met  people  as  he  walked  aboul 
— or,  in  every  company  he  met  with. 

48.  H^hose  ^dence.]  Wisdom,  dis- 
cernment of  right  and  wrong. 

50.  Of  blockheads,]  Vervex  literally 
signifies  a  wether-sheep,  but  was  pro- 
verbially used  for  a  stupid  person :  a< 
we  use  the  worif  sheepish ,  and  sheepish- 
ness,  In  something  like  the  same  senses 
to  denote  an  aukward,  stnpid  shyness. 

Tiie  poet  therefore  means,  a  country 
of  stupid  fellows.  Plaut.  Pen.  act  ii. 
has,  Ain*  vero  vervecum  caput? 

50.  Thick  air.]  Deunicritvs  w«  bovn 
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Please  himselE  •  slave  10  carried  in  the  same  chariot. 

Now  add  the  bird  which  rises  on  the  ivory  sceptre,  . 

There  the  trumpeters,  here  the  preceding  offices  of  a  long 

Train,  and  the  snowy  citizens  at  his  fondles,    -  44 

Whom  the  sportiila,  buried  in  his  coffers,  has  qnade  his  firi^nds. 

Then  also  he  found  nuitter  of  laughter  at  all 

Meetings  of  n^en ;  whose  prudence  sh^ws, 

That  great  men,  ai)d  those  about  to  gi  v^  great  examples,       49 

May  be  bom  in  the  country  of  blockheads,  and  under  thick  air. 

He  derided  the  cftres^  i^pd  ^Isp  the  joys  of  \he  vulgar, 

AncI  sometimes  their  te^ra ;  wh^  himself  could  present  a  halter 

To  threM'fiing  (brtun^  and  shew  his  middle  nail. 

Therefore,  these  (are)  unproiitableft  pr  pernicious  things,  (whivh> 

are  ask'd, 
For  which  it  is  lawful  to.  cov^  with  wax  the  l^nees  of  the  gods* 
Power,  Bttbje^rt  to  gr^t  enyy,  p|e(;ipitates  some,  .  56 

A  long  and  &mous  catalogue  of  honours  overwhelms, 


ajTi  whif^li  wan  ^'■VBT  *o^  (bick,  was 
mUKmd  19  vniks  WMB  inhabitaou  dull 


80  Doiy^  il^ffMDg  9(  AWxaiyder 
ths  QfH^f  W  tt  critic  of  linio  or  no 
4te«liupen(  Ux  Utw^tuifp  isy^  Bootum 
^  fWNi  JHTfTp  4cr«  Datum,  l^plst.  L 
libb  u.  L  S44.  9j  which,  u  ^  muy 
ofim  tfftiiQooies,  we  And  thft  the 
iill^bUpnta  gf  Biaolif  werv  ■tipnatiied 
a)ip  in  tb^  ^sQie  oanDcr,  Hence 
BcfoticuA  ingcqium  ^19  a  |pbnse  for 
dulnfM  and  rtupid^jr. 

^2.  I'nsfnt  Q  hiUfr,  ^]  Maodare 
laqneam  alicui,  was  a  j^hraae  made  use 
of  Uk  tigvUy  Ulf  iMmoft  conitmpt  and 
indiCer^Qca,  yk^  fending  a  baiter  to  a 
Pftaont  as  if  to  Idd  him  h^ng  himself. 
I)cai)ocrituji  is  here  repreteoted  in  this 
\%kl  at  opotinual^  Utt|;|itiig  at  t|ie  carai 
•pd  joys  of  th?  genera)  b^p  ^nd  as 
bimseif  tnsiiiiRg  wit}i  scorn  i^^  frowns 
of  adv^TM  fortune* 

'  53.  ^Mmi(^iaefHit?]|,^.  Hismiddle 
ifWr,  and  point  at  bet  ip  derision.  Jo 
hold  out  the  middle  finger,  the  reft  being 
OO^tTKled,  tnd  bfot  downwards,  was  an 
a^t  of  gr^  contempt ;  liM  pointing  at 
a  person  among  us.  This  marl^  of  con- 
Mapapt  is  Tccy  snei«nt.  See  Is,  l^iii*  fl- 
54.  TAeiifar^,  jcj  It  fiolbws,  there* 
%f^  frpqi  ^  ?JMunple  of  Democritus, 
who  was  happjr  w^W<  tbt^hingf  whicAi 
PfOBia  IS  nvf^ouflx  M«K  nAcr,  «p4  P«- 
VOL.  II. 


titlon  the  gods  for,  diat  tbc^  are  fuper- 
fluous  «nd  unnofwary.  It  Hkewisa 
follows,  that  thej  ar^  injurious,  bfdrase 
thej  fipoee  people  to  the  fe#rs  and 
d^gers  of  adrerse  fortune  f  whereas 
Democritus,  who  bad  them  not^  cottJ4 
set  the  Arowns  of  fortune  at  (Jefiimofv 
poss^ng  a  mind  whivh  carried  hipi 
above  worldly  cares  and  foars. 

55,  Lawfid.1  Fas  signifies  that  whidi 
Is  permitted,  therefore  lawAil  to  do. 

'^To  coper  wUh  vox,  ^.]  It  was  the 
manner  of  the  andents,  when  they  mado 
thehr  vows  to  the  gods,  to  write  them  on 
paper,  (or  waxen  tables.)  seal  them  up» 
and,'  with  wax,  fasten  them  to  tfie  knees 
of  the  in^ges  of  the  gpds»  or  to  the 
tbigbs,  thatbeing  supposed  the  seat  of 
mcrgr^  When  their  defires  were  grant- 
ed, diey  took  away  the  paper,  tore  If, 
and  offered  to  the  gods  what  they  h^ 
prom&ed*  See  sat. ».  L  13S.  The  gods 
permit  os  to  ask,  but  the  consciences  of 
lifting  our  petitions  answered  ye  olten 
fat^.     Comp.  1.  7,  8. 

56,  Precfyiiain  tomt'J  tU.  Into  mfa 
apd  dfstnictioa. 

57.  Catqfo^,  f  c]  Fi^na,  in  Its 
pronev  and  li^ral  sense,  signiftes  a  page 
of  a  book,  but  here  alludes  to  a  piau>, 
or  table  of  bra«e»  Hzfd  before  the  statuea 
of  ^piinent  ^enons,  and  containing  all 
the  titles  and  honours  of  him  whose 
statue  it  wfs. 

"^-^^tnfihefm^l   Wi^  niin>  by  cs- 

c  •    •, 
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Pagina;  descendant  statu®,  restemqne  seqiiuntur ; 
Ipsas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impacta  securis 
Caedit,  et  immeritis  frangiintiir  crura  caballis. 
Jam  strident  ignes,  jam  folllbus  atque  caminis 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  cap\it,  et  crepat  ingeus 
Sejanus ;  deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  secund^ 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patcltse. 
Ponedami  tauros,  due  in  CapitoUa  magnum 
Cretatumque  bovem  ;  Sqanus  ducitur  unco 
8pectandu8 :  gaudent  omnes :  quae  labra  ?  quis  illi 
V  ultus  erat  ?  nunquam  (si  quid  mihi  credis)  amavi 
Hunc  hominem  :  sed  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 
Delator?  quibus  indiciis  ;  quo  teste  probavit ? 
Nil  horum  :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit 
A  Capreis— -bene  habet ;  nil  plus  interrogo  :  sed  quid . 
Turba  Remi  I  Sequitur  fortunam^  ut  semper,  et  odic 


60 


65 


70 


posing  them  to-  tii«  enfy  and  malice  of  . 
those,  in  whose  power  and  inclination  it 
may  be  to  disgrace  and  destroy  them. 

58.  Staiuetdetcend.']  Are  pulled  down. 

— Follow  the  n^]  With  which  the 
populace  (set  on  work  by  a  notion  of 
doing  what  would  please  the  emperor, 
who  bad  disgraced  his  prime-minister 
l^janus)  first  pulled  down  all  the  statuca 
of  Sejanufi  of  which  there  were  many ' 
set  up  in  Rome,  and  then  dragged  theoa. 
with  ropes  about  the  streets. 

£9.  Thtdrwfnaxe.l  Impacta— driTeo 
—forced  against.  There  were  honest 
statues  of  Sejanus,  by  which  he  was 
represented  on  horseback  ;  others  in  a 
triumphal  car,  drawn  by  two  horses 
'  (comp.  sat*  yiii.  1.  3.) ;  all  which  were 
broken  to  pieces,  the  rery  chariots  and 
horses  demoHslKd,  snd.  if  made  of  brass, 
carried  to  the  fire  and  melted. 

60*  Vndaerving  hones,  ^cl  Their 
^pite  against  Sejanus,  who'  could  alone 
desesve  their  indignation,  carried  tliem 
to  such  fury,  as  to  demolish  even  the 
most  innocent  appendages  to  his  state 
and  dignity. 

61.  The  firet  roar,  jr.]    From  the' 
force   of   the  bellows,    in   the    forges 
prepared  for  melting  the  brass  of  the 
statues. 

— Stofies,"]  Or  furnaces. 

62.  The  head  adored\  .Jc.]  Of  Sejanus,  * 
once  the  darling  of  the  people,  who 
once  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

65.  Cr^cki.']   By  the  violence  of  the 


flames. 

-^Second  face,  ^eJ]  Sejanus  was  99* 
Ikvoured  by  Tiberius,  that  he  raised 
him  to  the  highest  dignity  next  to  bnn- 
self. 

64.  tf^er-pott,  j-c]    The  meanest 
household  utensils  are  made 'from  the' 
brass,  which  once  confeired  the  highest ' 
honour  on  Sejanus,  when  representing 
him  in  the  form  of  statues. 

65.  Laureltyie.2  Here  the  poet  shew* 
the  malicious  triumph  of  envy.  It  wes 
customary  to  adorn  the  doors  of  their 
houses  with  crowns,  or  garlands  of 
laurel,  on  any  public  occasion  of  joy  ;  * 
such  was  the  fall  of  poor  Sejanvs  to  faia 
enemies. 

66.  A  white  bull.2  The  beasts  saerificed  ' 
to  the  celestial  gods  were  while  (creta- 
tum»  here.  lit.  chalked,  whited) ;  those 
to  the  infernal  gods  were  black,  lliis 
oBTering  taJTupiter,  in  his  temple  on  the 
capitol  hill,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  by  way  of  tfaanksgiring  for  the 
faU  of  Sejanus.  A  lively  mark  of  the  ' 
hatred  and  prejudice,  which  the  people 
bad  conceived  against  him,  on  his  dis- 
grace; as  it  follows — 

— Dragged  by  a  hoot;  ^c."]  To  the 
ScalsB  Gemoni«,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

'67.  Tobelook*dupon.'}  As  a  qp»ctad)e' 
of  contempt  to  the  whole  city. 

^^AU  r^oice,']  At  bis  disgrace  and 
misery  the  people  triumph. 

— «•  Wiua  tqfs;'  4fcJ    The  poet  here- 
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Statues  descenc)  and  they  follow  the  rope ; 

Then,  the  driven  axe,  the  very  wheels  of  two-horse  cars 

Demolishes,  and  the  legs  of  the  undeserving  horses  are  broken. 

Now  the  fires  roar,  now  with  bellows  and  stoves,  6t 

The  head  adored  by  the  people  burns,  and  the  great  Sejanus 

Cracks  :  then,  from  the  second  face  in  the  whole  world. 

Are  made  water-pots,  basons,  a  frying-pan,  plaUers. 

Place  laurels  at  your  house,  lea^to  the  capitol  a  large  65 

White  bull ;  Sejanus  is  dmggM  by  a  hook 

To  be  looked  upon :  all  rejoice :  "  what  lips  ?  what  a  countenance 

'^  He  had  ?  I  never  (if  you  at  all  believe  me)  loved 

<^  This  man  :^-but  under  what  crime  did  he  fall  i  who  was 

^^  The  informer  ?  from  what  discoveries  i  by  what  witness  liath 

"  he  prpved  it?''  70 

^'  Nothing  of  these  :  a  verbose  and  great  epistle  came  from 
**  Capreae  :"— **  It  is  very  well,  I  ask  no  more:  but  whfU  did 
^^  The  mob  of  R^mus  T'*-^^  li  fpUows  fortune,  ua  alv^ays,  and 

''bates 


auppoMS  a  Ungnage  to  be  bolden,  which 
Is  very  natural  for  a  prejudiced,  igno- 
rant people  to  utter  on  such  an  occasion; 
as  they  saw  him  dragging  along  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  or  perhaps  as 
they  viewed  him  lying  desd  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  ,(comp.  1.  86.)  before  his 
body  was  thrown  into  it. 
.  What  a  blubber.l^p*d,  iU-looking  fel- 
low !   say  they. 

69.  What  crime,  ^.]  What  was 
charged  against  him  (says  one)  that- he 
should  be  brou^t  to  this. 

70.  Informer,'}  Delstor<v>»his 'accuser  . 
'  to  the  emperor., 

—  What  discoveriei,  j-c]  Of  the  faot« 
and  its  circumstances?  and  on  what 
•videnoes  hath  he  (i.e.  the  informer) 
proved  the  erime  alleged  against  him  ? 

71.  '*Noi/tMg  of  these"]  Says  the 
answerer-— i.  e.  th^  was  jio  osgular 
form  of  conviction. 

^  ,^jt  great  e/risUet  ^c]  It,  some  how  or 
other,  came  to  the.  ears  of  Titierjus, 
that  his  favouritil  Sejanus  had  a  design 
upon  the  empire,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
Jong  pompous  epistle  to  the  senate,  who 
had  Sejanus  seised,  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  punished,  as  is  mentioned  above : 
viz.  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  then 
have  an  hoq|c  fixed,  in  Urn,  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  tQ  the  Scala 
Gemooim,  sod  tfarowa  at  last  into  the 


Tiber. 

Tiberius  was  at  diat  time  at  Caprssp, 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  abovt 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  that  ettyt 
indulging  in  all  manner  of  exoess  and 
debauchery. 

The  Scals»  Oemeni»  was  a  place  ap- 
pointed ettiier  for  torturing  criminals*  or 
for  exposing  their  bodies  ai^  execution. 
Some  derive  the  name  Gemooissfiom 
one  Gemonius,  who  was 'first  executed 
there;  others  from  gemere,  to  groan* 
because  the  place  rang  with  the  groans 
and  eomplainti  of  those  who  wore  ynt 
to  death.  It  was  on  the  hill  Aventinusy 
and  therJB  were  several  steps  led  up  to  it» 
wlience  the  place  was  called  Scalsi  Ge<« 
monisi.  The  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
died  iiiider  the  bands  of  the  executioner 
were  dragged  thither  by  an  iron  hoek» 
and  after  they  had  been  some  time  ex« 
posed  to  public  view,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  See  Amt.  Univ.  ULit.  voL 
xii.  p'  814,  note/. 

73.  Mob  of  Remut,  4«.]  4.  e.  The 
people  in  general;  so  called  because 
descended  from  llomulHS  and  iUmus. 
How  did  they  behave?  says  tlie  querist. 

— '^  It  foUowt  fortune  "  4:c}  It  is  an- 
swered-—The  common  people  behaved 
as  they  always  do,  by  changing  with  the 
Ibituoe  of  the  condemned,  aiid  treatiag 
them  with  the  utmost  spltet  ' 
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Bam.natos.    Idem  pejpulusy  «ii  NotBcia  l^biiMo 
Favisscft,  ^i  oppredsa  torA  eecura  setiecttis 
Prit^cipifty  htc  ipsft  ^anum  diceret  hort 
Atiguslam.    Jamprideih,  ex  quo  stifiVagiii  tinffi 
VenditnuB,  effudtt  curas — nam  ^ni  dabat  6iim 
ImperiHm,  iksced,  l^otm,  dihnia,  ntiAc  8(5 
Continet,  atqiie  duaft  tantum  red  antiuB  optal^ 
JPknem  et  Circ^tfes.    P^riiut-os  audit)  mdUoft: 
Nil  dubium :  magna  est  fotnacula  :  palltduIoB  ml 
Bmttdius  meu«  ad  Martm  fuit  obvius  aram-r  - 
Quam  timeo,  ticiub  ne  j^naft  exi^t  Ajiix, 
Ut  lAale  defensuB  1  eurramufi  prapcipites,  et, 
l)um  jftcei  in  ripi,  calc^mus  Cfeiaris  faostem. 
Sed  Yideant  senri,  ne  quis  nc^t,  et  paYidum  in  Jus 
Cervice  astrictS  dominum  trabat.    Hi  seimones 


sAt.  t. 
73 

80 

85 


74.  Jfmda,  fe.}  flfejdmt  %to  a 
l\ucu,  bont  «t  Volaciiiium«  wIm^v  the 
goddew  of  Nimcia*  tlw  mom  m  fortune, 
w«f  wonhtpped.  f .  d.  If  fortutie  had 
nvomod  ScjtiNit* 

74.  attmr^Mi^,  fe.}  If  Tibttfin 
iMd  dMoghi  hfanMlf  Mcttr*  from  any 
plot   $ffUDM  Uiiif    and  thctvRMV  had 


of  it. 
Opprm'd,}   Bjr 
offlwma.    f.d.  If  Hm  plotof 


76. 


— ITmAI*  4^.]    That  rwry  popidaoa 


•D  iU»  would  haTO  mada  him 

and   have  ehaiyd  Mi   name  ta  tha 

iagqperial  title  of  Ani^iiitat. 

— 'I^Wf  viry  Aoar.]  Imtead  of  hiB  beiiif 
ptti  to  deathy  drained  by  tlia  hooic»  aad 
iBialtMl  liy  the  populaoe,  they  would* 
at  tiiat  ▼try  lMmr»  have  been  heaping 
^R  higheit  hoBOun  upoo  lum.  So 
ptecai'iomi  fluctoatiogf  aod  imcartafBii 
i<  «w  flivottr  of  the  nmliitude  { 

'77.  n^emllf  4>a}  The  pootar  sort  of 
picbeiatu  uied  to  tell  their  votca  to  the 
candidatai  Ifar  publie  offioei,  belbre 
^nUne  Canar  tookikrom  them  the  rigbt 
of  ehrtetiog  their  aiapitniaf .  Siaoe 
thatti«»— 

78.  /I.]  The  populace. 

-^Mtu  witk  cuMf .]  Effodii,  lifarany, 
hii  pouted  out  aa  a  pcnon  emptiai  a 
▼■Mai  liy  pouring  out  tlie  lifuor.  The 
poet  meanf ,  liaa  awoe  the  right  of 


rfectih|(  iMr  ifti^;isft**tM  %ai  tftcn^ 
from  them,  and  they  could  no  longer' 
aeli  their  votes,  th^  had  parted  .with  all 
thefar  caret  about  tlM  itate* 

-u^trft]  Tliitt tBBM pefftilaeai 

— ITMdk  ence  foee,  ^c.  j    By  tha» 
having  the  right  of  electio04 
public  ottcea  on  whom  m^  oMite* 

7^  jfulfttni^j  Ivwei, 
ment  t  this  aUiidet  to  the  greet  elBott 
in  the  atate,  which  weie  om^  efaotife 
by  the  people. 

•— Jhnan.]  Ootaanlt  aad  prttterai  n^ho 
had  the  fascet  carried  before  them. 

^■^I^egUhuJ  Military  pfcfcemreaii 

'^jiUikm^]  aU  elective  offlcea. 

79—80.  Ii9e^  r^nku.}  From  cott« 
camtofitAte. 

80.  (My  wi$ke$,  icJ"}  Now  they  car« 
fbr  nothing  ^Ite,  at  Icatt'  with  any 
anziety»  but  for  breed  to  be  distrfbuled  ' 
to  tliem  at  uinal,  by  the  command  of  Ibu 
emperor,  to  tatitfy.  (heir  fafinger}  an4 
tlie  garnet  in  the  circua  to  difert  them  :>: 
of  them  hwt  the  populace  woe  verj 
fond,    flee  tat  xi.  53. 

81.  ••/AMriUai^,'V4-c.]Herebcgiiia 
a  frtah  dicoonrve  on  tbe  oecmiun  aM 
circtttntrancat  of  the  time* 

I  hear,  tayt  one  of  tlm  ttanden  hft 
that  Sejanut  b  not  the  only  one  who  is 
to  tuifer;  a  good  many  more  wiU  be  cut 
oir,  at  well  aa  be,  about  tirit  plot  Mo 
doubt,  tayt  the  other— * 

Sa.  Tk€  furnace  it  large.'!  AndflMd* 
to  hold  more  etatuet  fbr  atdting  tiHOt 
tfaeaaef  fii^iiitta.    (ML«h 
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^^  The  condemnM— The  sarnie  people,  \f  Niir^k  hftd  fkfOiir*d 
^  The  Tuscan— if  the  secure  old  age  of  the  prince  had  beeh  7$ 
^<  Oppressed,  would  in  this  very  houf,  hav^  called  S^jatius, 
*<  Augustus,     humst  ago,  ever  since  >ve  sell  our  SufA^a^ 
'^  To  none,  it  hafi  done  with  cares ;  for  it,  whicll  once  gaVt^ 


^'  Authority,  fasces,  legions,  alt  ihi^g^) 
^  Refirains,  and  anxious  only  >vislies  rbh 


"ly. 


now  itseir 
two  thingd. 


M 


^  Bread  and  the  Circenses/ — *^  t  htot  mahy  ait  about  t6 

"perish"— 
"  No  doubt :  the  furnace  is  largne  :  m  fVi^nd  finiUditts 
.  **  Met  roe,  a  Utile  bale,  at  the  altar  6t  Mafs'* — 
*^  How  I  fear  lest  Ajax  conquerM  should  fexaCt  jitkhtehrftetit, 
'<  As  defended  badlj!— let  us  run  headlong,  ^hd,  While  he     85 
**  Lies  on  the  bank,  trample  on  the  enem v  of  Cfesat*. 
^'  But  let  the  slaves  see,  lest  any  should  dieAy  tt,  and  drag  into 
i^  JLaw  their  fearful  master  vritli  shielded  ntek  :^'  t^^  were  th^ 


ilietoricuii  and  lamooft  hlstoiun,  •  great 
fiiand  of  Sejanua,  and  therefore  way  bor- 
ridlr  frigftteBea,  leH  it  ahould  be  fait 
torn  neit  to  be  ^yprebended  ^d  pdt  to 
distil,  ••  coBtfeitotfd  in  lli«'eon^rgey. 

84.  JLett  4fag  eqnquer^  ftf .]  Allnd. 
fag  to  the  stoiy  of  Ajev»  who,  bAig 
•vwtome  In  his  SMpatb  wfth  Ul/nel 
ilNMt  tho  armdor  ni  ^flhillcs.  (iM 
Ovn  Met.  lib.  »IL)  %Mt  m^.  Ml 
apoQ  nian  and  baait^  and  afterlrtidi 


^  Tliese  seem  to  be  tlie  wordi  of  BAi« 
tidias,  ezpreinDg  his  fear*  of  being  sas- 
pectod  to  bavo  been  Conceriwd  in  tiie 
coiMjifracy  with  Sejatnls;  and,  hi  order 
to  wipe  off  all  imputation  of  tht  kind,  not 
aniy  frtfm  himself,  but  from  tb«  person 
iM  fs  apeafcing  to,  he  adviste,  that  n6 
lime  should  be  lost,  but  that  they  shottld 
hasten  to  the  pfaios  wh4re  the  eoipeo  of 
Seiontts  trm  eipoeed,  and  do  sdme  act 
whid  migbt  be  cOnstmOd  into  an  ib* 
iMwionva  of  Se|Bnas,  4od  oouhe^dfently 
into  a  teal  for  the  honour  and  Mnricaof 


•'  How  I  fear.'*  sa^rs  BrutidiiN,  loOki Ag 
s^ghjBl,  '*  Ust  thb  eatpirsir,  thiaking  his 
««caiiae  not  isordiaUy  espoued,  and  that 
•*he  was  baiHy  deftnded,  tfiobld  wresk 
•*  his  Tengeaocte  oo  soch  m  h#  SjaRih>ctB 
**  to  have  been  loo  renis*.  ftnd«  Hke  th^ 
''furious  Ajax,  when  oTbrcoiiie«  liice 
Vifetat  Ajne^  deitroy  ill  that 


**Mi  Itfm  15  bi  1^  Mifnlfls,  aa  iyjat 
<*  destroyed  the  sheep  and  oxen,  when 
•*  be  ran  mad  on  his  defisat,  taking  diaai 
<*  Ibr  tiie  Greeiaos  on  whom  be  vowed 
«revettge«"  Other  expositions  are  pven 
fo  this  plaeev  bat  t  think  this  suits  boti 
with  L  89,  9. 

HS.Leiusrun^ie.}  As  |^rtcipiCstsly» 
tk  filit  •»  we  dlb ;  let  us  lose  no  timo 
to  «void  the  emperor's  saspidon  of  ovf 
foVboiing  e^ianus,'  and  wreaking  hit 
^Tengeance  upon  us4 

«»irAafo  A«<]  Sejanos— t.c  his  corpst. 

96*  Ida  oh  the  bank.}  u  e.  Exposed 
oil  the  bank,  before  it  is  thrown  into 
the  river  Tiber. 

— Trample^  j^c]  Sbt  our  feet  Upon  his 
corpse,  to  sbeUr  bur  indignstion  agsinst 
this  suppoM  €oemy  of  Tiberius. 

87.  Let  the  9lavf»  s«e,  ^  ]  That  they 
may  be  witness^  for  their  masters,  in 
ease  these  should  be  accused  of  not 
bating  dotie  it,  or  of  having  shewn  th« 
least  rek|iect  to  S^nns,  and  so  bo 
brought  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
eni|>erar,  and  bUrried  to  judgment 

88.  '*  Shackled  nedk.*'2  Those  who 
w^re  dragged  to  punishment,  had  a 
chain  ofr  halter  fattened  bbost  the  neck  t 
this  was  the  cofiditien  of  som^  when 
brought  to  trial ;  io,  iaong  m*  Mont, 
and  others  accnied  of  eapital  offbacesp 
are  usually  brought  to  their  trial  wiia 
gyvtet  or  fetters  upOln  their  ISgs. 

88^9.   Tkt  tSiteamfWh  (r.]  Thus  Ao 
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Tunc  de  Sejano  :  secreta  haec  murmura  vulg'u 
Visile  salutari  sicut  Sejanus?  liabere 
Tantundeniy  atque  illi  gummas  donare  curules  ? 
lUum  exercitibus  prsponere?  tutor  baberi 
Principis  Augustft  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedentis 
Cum  fffege  Cbaldaeo  ?  vis  certe  pila,  coLoites, 

§{regios  equites,  et  castra  domestica — quidni 
8BC  cupias?  et  qui  tiolunt  occidere  quenquam, 
Posse  volunt.     Sed  quae  prsclara,  et  prospera  tanti, 
Cum  rebuB  Istis  par  sit  m^nsura  malorum  y 
Hujusy  qui  trahitur,  et  praetextam  sumere  mavis, 
An  Fidenarum,  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas,  ; 
Et  de  mensuri  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 
Frangere  pannosiis  vacuis  .£dilis  Ulubris  f 
Ergo  quid  optandum  foret,  ignordsse  fateris 
^janum  :  namqui  fiimioe  optabat  honores, 
Et  nimias  po^rebat  opes,  nuraerosa  parabat 
Excelsae  turris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  iroputeflB'prsBceps  inimane  ruinss. 
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die  people  talk  about  poor  Sajanui,  the 
remembrance  of  his  greatnese  belag  aU 
passed  and  gone,  and  his  shttneAil  tuf« 
ferings  k)okcd  upon  with  the  most  igno- 
minioiu  oootempt. 

90.'  Saltaedf  4[v.]  Tou,  who  think 
happinfln  to  consist  in  the  favour  of  the 
prinoe,  in  great  power,  and  high  prefer- 
menty  what  think  yeu?  do  you  now 
wish  to  occupy  the  place  which  Sejanus 
ones  held,  to  have  as  much  retpect  paid 
you,  to  accumulate  as  many  riches^  to 
have  as  many  prefermenu  and  places  of 
honour  in  your  gift 

91.  Chief  chain,  ^c]  gummas  cum* 
lea.  The  poet  speakii  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, as  each  of  the  great  officer's  of  Rome 
had  a  chair  of  state,  made  of  ivory, 
carved,  and  placed  in  a  chariot— >curru— . 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  be  parried 
to  the  senate ;  so  the  praetor  bad  his  sella 
curulis,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the 
forum,  and  there^sat  in  judgment.  See 
before,  1. 55,  n.  No.  4.  When  an  wdile 
was  a  person  of  senatorial  dignity,  he 
was  called  ounilis,  from  the  cuntle  chair 
in  which  he  was  carried. 
.  Sununas  cumles,  here,  is  used  in  • 
metonymical  sense,  like  curule  ebur, 
Hoa.  lib*  i.  epist.  vi.  1.  53>  4.  to  denote 
the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  wliich  had 
all  been  in  the  disposal  of  the  once- 


prosperous  S^janus.  See  the  last  n. 
ad  fin.        . 

9S.  C^ttorriiffth  4>c.]  Who,  intheab* 
sence  of  Tiberius,  at  his  palace  on  the 
rodL  at  Capresr.  (see  note  on  1. 71^  S,  ad 
fin.)  amidst  a  band  of  astrologeri  fhmi 
Chaldiea,  (who  amused  the  prince  with 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  the  stars^ 
and  their  government  of  human  affair^) 
governed  all  his  affairs  of  state,  and 
managed  them,  as  a  tutor  or  guardian 
manages  the  affairs  of  a  youth  under  age. 
Thus  high  was 'Sejanus  in  the  opinion 
and  confidence  of  llbcrius;  but  do  you 
envy  liim? 

94.  jAitf/ms.]  Pile  were  a  kind  of 
javelins  with  which  the  Roman  foot 
were  armed:  therefore  the  poet  is  here 
to  be  understood  as  saying  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  discourse^ 
"  You  certainly  wish  to  be  an  officer, 
"  and  to  have  soldiers  under  your  com^ 


— Cohorts  ]  A  cohort  was  a  tenth  part 
of  al^on. 

95.  Domestic  tenis,  {•£.]  The  cs.'ra 
domestica  wereoomposed  of  hone,  who 
were  the  body-guards  of  the  prince  or 
pnstor;  hence  called  also  praBtorianL 
These  seem  to  have  been  something  like 
our  Ufe>guards. 

-^'^  M'hy  should  yqu  not,**  icl  What 
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Discourses  tlien  about  Sejanus ;  these  the  secret  murmurs  of 

the  vulgar. 
Will  you  be  saluted  as  Sejanus  ?  Iiave  90 

As  much — and  give  to  one  chief  chairs  of  state— 
Set  another  at  the  head  of^ armies?  be  accounted  guardian 
Of  a  prince,  sitting  in  the  august  rock  of  Capreae, 
Wkh  a  Chaldaean  band  ?   you  certainly  would  have  javelins, 

cohorts, 
Choice  horsemen,  domestic  tents.     ^^  Wliy  should  you  not     95 
^^  Desire  these  things  ?"   Even  those  who  would  not  kill  any  one 
Would  be  able.     But  what  renowned  and  prosperous  tilings 

are  of  so  much 
Value,  since  to  prosperity  there  may  be  an  equal  measure  of 

evils  ? 
Had  you  rather  take  the  robe  of  this  man,  who  is  dragg'd 
Alon^,  or  be  the  power  of  Fidense,  or  GTabii,  100 

And  judge  about  a  measure,  and  lesser  vessels 
Break,  a  nigged  iEklile  at  empty  Ulubrse? — 
Therefore,  w^at  was  to  be  ^ish*d  for,  jrou  will  confess  Sejanus 
To  have  been  ignorant:  for  he  who  desired  too  many  honours. 
And  souffht  too  much  wealth,  was  preparing  numerous        J  05 
Stories  of  an  high  tower,  from  whence  his  fall  might  be 
Higher,  and  the  precipice  of  his  enforced  ruin  be  dreadful. 


harm,  ny  7011  is  there  in  such  a  de- 
sire?— *•  I  don't  desire  this  for  the  sake 
**oi  hurting  or  killing  eny  body."~ 
**  Aye,  that  may  be,  but  stilly  to  know 
'*  that  such  a  tiling  may  be  in  your 
**  power,  upon  oeeasion,  gi^es  you  no 
**  small  idea  of  self-importance.** 

97.  M^oTreiiowfieif,  4h^]  But,  tooon- 
sk&er  oooUy  of  the  matter,  what  is  there 
M>  Tslusble  in  dignity  and  prosperity^ 
anee,  amfd  the  enjoyment  of  them,  they 
are  attended  with  an  equal  measure  of 
uneasiness,  and  when  a  fatal  rererse, 
even  in  the  securest  and  happiest  mo- 
ments, may  be  impending?  the  evil^ 
therefore,  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  conn- 
tcrbalance  the  good. 

99.  Of  this  man,  4|>e.}  Of  Sejanus. 
Had  you  rather  be  invested  with  his 
d%ttity? 

lOa  The  power,'}  The  magistrate  of 
seme  little  town,  like  Fidens»,  or  Oabii. 
See  sat.  vi.  1.  56,  7<  Cidled  in  Italy, 
Podesti.  Something  like  what  we  should 
callo— a  eountry  justice. 

102.  A  rag^  JBdile*}  Pannosus  sig- 
nifies patched  or  ragged,   ^e  iBdile,  in 


Ae  burghs .  of  Italy,  was  an  officer  who 
had  juriadictioD  over  weights  and  mea- 
sures, andiif  these  were  bad,  he  had  au- 
thority to  break  them.  He  was  an  offi- 
cer of  low  rank,  and  though,  like  all  ma- 
gistrates,  he  wore  a  gown,  yet  this  hav-  > 
ing  been  delivered  down  from  bis  prede-^ 
cessort,  was  old  and  ragged,  very  unlike 
the  fine  robe  of  Sejanus,  and  other  oluel 
magistrates  at  Rome.  See  Pans.  sat.  i* 
1.  130,  endnote. 

-^ Empty  Ulubrm,]  A  small  town  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  very  thinly  inha- 
bited.    Compk  Mt.  iiL  L  2. 

10?.  Thertfvre,  f-cl  In  this,  and  the 
four  following  lines,  the  poet  very  finely 
applies  what  he  has  said,  on  tlie  subject 
of  Sejaous,  to  the  main  argument  of 
this  ^tise;  viz,  that  mortals  are  too 
■hort-sighted  to  aee^  and  too  ignorant  to 
know,  what  is  best  for  them,  and  there- 
fore those  thiogs  which  are  most  coveted, 
often  prove  the  most  destructive;  and 
the  higher  we  rise  in  the  gratification  of 
our  wishes,  the  higher  we  may  be  raising 
the  precipice  from  which  we  may  fall. 

1 07.  ifj^orced  ruifu]  Impubc  ruinc,. 
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Qt^id  CmssoSi^  quid  Pompeios  evertit,  ^t  iUamj 
Ad  sua  qui  donmo:^  deduxit  Hagra  Quirites? 
Summus  nempe  locus,  nuili  non  arte  {>etitu%  1 IQ 

Magnaque  numinibus  vpta  exauditi^  nialignis. 
Ad  generurn  Ceteris  sine  caed^  et  vulnere  paucl 
Descend unt  reges,  et  sicc&  moil,e  tyranni* 

Eloquium  ac  famam  Deinoslkenis,  fiut  Ciceroni^ 
Incipit  optare,  et  totis  Quinquatribus  optaC,  110 

^uiaqnis  ^dhuc  qno  p^num  colit  as^^e  Miner^am^ 

lu^TKi  sequitur  cub^os.  angus^^  yernulfi  capsae : 

!«laquio  sed  uierque  pertt  orator :  utrumque 

uargus  et  exundans  letho  dedit  ingenii  &\\s : 
Ingenio  nmi^us  est  et  Qewis^  ^sesa;  pec  unquam  120 

Sanguine  causidici  nnaduerunt  rostra  pusilh. — -— 
O  fortunatam  fiata^p,  m^  ^onsivl^i  Romaiu ! 
Antont  eladios  potuit  cqn^einnerei  ai  sic 
Omnia  aixisset :  rid^ndt^  poemi^tct  malO| 
Quam  te  conspicus^  diviua  Philippic«i,  ftp^fi  I3jS 


iatowlydi  he  wm  Amb,  mkwme,hf 

^Bw  w^'J  'M^  W^^WV  WW   ■"WW  ^ff^FM^^it 

which  hif  gi^i^fMr  ppwer,  and  prOfp?<- 
li^,  had  create^*  Impulsie^  metaph. 
•Iludbig  to  the  violence  with  which  a 
pcraon  is  thrown,  ot  pushed,  fttrni  an 
high  preeipice.  Inmane  ~  dreadful— 
iMmeni^^hufe— >great. 
'  t08.  me  CMttk'}  M.  Cntaua  mt^M^ 
w«r  upon  the  Partbhwa  Ibr  Ibe  aahe  «)f 
phiodor,  Surana,  general  ef  the  enemy, 
alew  him,  and  eol  oW  hie  head  and  hia 
hand,  which  he  canied  into  Armenia  lo 
Uamaaler. 

— 7Ae  fompe^'i  Fompej  the  Of«at» 
heing  routed  at  the  betttle  ef  Fhanalk, 
fled  into  Egyp^  wkete  he  waa  perftdi. 
mitly  slain.  He  left  two  sou9»  Cneius 
and  Scxtus;  the  firak  was  delbiled  in  a 
hmd  battle  in  Spain^  the  other  in  a  tea 
fight  on  the  coast  of  iNcily.  Vfe  are 
not  only  to  understand  hart  Crassus  and 
fbmpey,  but,  by  Craisoa  et  Fampeies 
phir«  all  such  great  men  who  have  ialleii 
by  ill-fctcd  ambition. 

109.  Brought  dmm,  ^]  i  ^  Juliua 
C*sar.  who,  after  he  had  obtwBed  the 
aorereignty,  partly  by  arms  and  violence, 
^rtly  by  art  and  intrigus^  was  publicly 
assassinated  in  the  senate- house,  sia  a 
tyrant  and  eneniy  to  the  liberty  of  hia 
enuntry.  Hb  scourges  <.e  ntadetbem 
aiaT«%  at  it  were^  and  sul^eat  t»  hia 


«!U,  Uable  to  bt  tngtodia  ifatmMt  hife 


U0»  Chitfp(p<}€-1  Tbf  ambition  pf 
reigQinff  abaolutely.  The  poet  beta 
shews  the  fiital  aouroa  of  misery  to  th« 
aspiring  and  ambitious ;  namely,  a  restlesa 
doira  after  graatneasy  so  as  to  leave  no 
atone  untuaned  to  eome  aft  i 
arto,  40. 

1 1 1.  flrvdl  V09W.]   i  9, 
pMyesalbv  gaeatncsa»  hoBonvs,  lielNB, 
&a. 

— %J()r  mmli§nmnl^  ydb  ]  Whoi,  pip- 
▼oked  by  the  unyeaiansble  and  fcalish 
/wishes  of  m(H4a|s»  punish  tlMns,  with 
aooepthsg  theii  vowa,  and  with  gtnming 
iMvdMrto.     Camp  L  7,8. 

lis.  am-4m4m»  JT^-^i.}  Buto,  Ih* 
^Ihbled  god,  and  king  of  tlae  infernal  re- 
giens:  he  stole  Preaarpina,  the  dnughtce 
of  Jupiter  and  Owes,  and  earried  het  ttt 
hia  aubmranena  deminions. 

The  po#l  neaaa  here  to  aay,  that  ftm 
of  the  great  and  smpoassftii  ambitioua 
die,  urithout  s«m«  violenea  cotomittnd 


upoutlMm. 

lis.  Adbry  detuh.2  Without bloa4- 
shed. 

115  9Vkf  «M^,  4fe.]Miaermwaatlto 
goddesa  of  learning  aud  eloquence ;  her 
Aestival  wai  eelebratod  for  ivo  dnya» 
hence  caUed  QuinquatHi^ ;  duiing  Uun 
the  ■cbeol.beys  had  bnlid^ 
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What  overthrew  the  Crassi,  the  Pompeys,  and  him  who 
Brought  <iown  the  subdued  Komana  to  his  scourges? 
Why  truly,  Uie  chief  place,  sought  by  every  art,  1)0 

And  great  vows  iiscen'd  to  by  malignani  gods. 
To  tlie  son  in-law  of  Ceres,  without  slaughter  and  wound,  few 
Kings  descend,  and  tyrants  by  a  dry  death. 

For  the  eloquence  and  fkine  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  Cicero, 
He  b^ins  to  wish,  and  does  wish  during  the  whole  Qutnqua- 
tria,  115 

Whoever  nsveres  Minerva,  hitherto  gotten  ibr  three  &rthings, 
Whom  a  little  slave  follows,  the  keeper  of  his  narrow  satchel : 
But  each  orator  perish'd  by  eloquence ;  each 
A  large  and  overflowing  fountain  of  genius  consigned  to  death. 
The  band  and  neck  was  out  off  by  genius ;  nor  ever  ISO 

Were  rostra  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  weak  lawyer. 
O  fbrtunatam  natam,  me  consule,  Romam ! 
He  might  have  contemned  the  swords  of  Antony,  if  thus 
He  had  said  all  things.     I  like  better  laughable  poems. 
Than  thee,  divine  Philippic  of  conspicuous  &me,  125 


1 16.  Whonm  repet€h  4rJ  Tb«  poot 
sdMoL4boj.  who  baa  got  at  mucb  leatiiing 
•s  has  oost  htm  aBoiit  tfarac  farthinga; 
t. «  tfaa  mappert  jronng  begiDocr  at  the 
loirar  aii4  of  the  acbooL 

117.  ^Uiiiedmve,  fc.]  Thitiaaiift. 
tural  iaaage  oC  little  maatar  goiDg  to 
school,  with  a  servant-boy  to  eavry  hia 
satchel  of  books  a^  bioi,  and  heightens 
the  ridiculoiM  idea  of  hb  ooestlDg  the 
^oqueo^  of  the  great  orator^ 

1 18.  Each  ontar,  fe.]  See  note  on 
L  a.  1.  e.  Both  Demesthenea  and  Cverow 
XkoMMtbcnrs,  to  amid  the  crueltjr  of 
Antipeter.  poieooed  biinself. 

1^  Haudundnect^ic^OfCicmo, 
Whieb  weie  eut  oflT  by  ^  emissaries  of 
Aniooy*  when  they  attacked  and  mnr- 
dcred  him  in  his  litter  on  the  foad. 
They,  t.  e.  Tully's  heed  and  band,  were 
sftcrwards  ftxed  np  at  the  roura,  from 
whence  he  bed  spoleo  lu»  |1iiilipf4pB»  by 
enltf^ef  Antony. 

— *^itt^iy#mAr«-]^<>  Hiseepe^ty 
iod  iipweim  %i  eloquence,  which  be  used 
igeiBst  Amtmjy  bcougbt  this  iqvm 
klm, 

ISJ.  Asifm.]  A  place  in  the  fiMmm^ 
where  lawyera  and  orators  harangued. 
8ee  Aivsw.  Boatn,  No.  S.  No  weak 
lawyer,  or  pleader,  could  ever  make  bn&- 
idf  of  gonte<pience  enough  tp  be  id 

VOL.  II. 


danger  of  any  teign  agamat  hia  life,  by 
what  he  was  capable  of  saying  Iq 
public. 

1S9.  OJ^tmelain,  j-c.]  Mr.  Diydeii 
renders  this  line, 

Sortune/on-tmm'd  the  i^deg  tutea  cf 

JW  I,  ihjf  amnU  so^  eomsT^  % 


and  cjbserves,  tbet  '««he  Letin  of  tbie 
«« cooplet  is  a  verse  of  Tnliy*s,  (in  which 
"  he  seu  out  the  happineas  of  bb  own 
^  consulship,)  famous  Hot  the  yanity  and 
«'  ill  poetry  of  it." 

It  is  bad  ciuiugb ;  b^t  Mr.  DvydcQ 
has  made  it  stiU  worse,  by  add-ng  more 
jingioB  to  H.  However,  to  ettempt 
trsinslating  it  ia  ridiculous,  because  it 
disapppints  the  purpose  of  the  paasage^ 
which  is  to  give  e  sample  of  TuUy's  ted 
poetry  in  his  own  wprds. 

IS9.  ffthuf,  4c]  9.  d.  If  Tully  had 
never  written  or  spoken  better  than 
this,  he  needed  n-vt  toliave  dreaded  any 
mischief  to  himself;  he  might  beve  de- 
fied the  swords  which  Ante  ly  employed 
egainsthim. 

184.  LaugkaUe  potnu  ]  Ridende^rl. 
diciilous,  tbft  aie  only  fit  to  be  laughed 
at. 

1S5.  ZMosne  Pkil^pk.2  Meaning  Ch»* 
fo*s  aecond  Plulippic,  which,  of  all  the 
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Volveris  a  priroi  que  proxima.    Saevus  et  iUum 
£xitiifl  eripuit,  auein  iiiirabaniur  Athens 
Torrentem,  ei  pieni  moderancem  frsena  ilieatri, 
Dts  ille  adversis  genitus,  fiitoque  siniBtro, 
Quern  pater  ardentis  maseae  fuiigine  lippus, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  giadiosque  parante- 
Incude,  et  luieo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  iiiisit. 

Bellorum  exuviS)  truncis  affixa  tropheeis 
liorica,  et  fractft'de  casside  buccula  [lendens, 
Et  curtum  iemone  juguro,  victaeque  triremis 
^Aplusti-e,  et  summo  tristia  captivus  in  arcu, 
Humanis  majora  bonis  creduntur :  ad  hsec  se 
RDOuinus,  Gtaiusque  ac  Barbarus  induperaior 
Erexit :  causas  discriminis  atque  iaboris     ' 
Inde  habuit.    Tanto  major  famjb  sitis  bst,  qvam       140 

YlRTUTIS:    QUIS  BNIM  YIRTUTEM  A11PLE0T1TI7R  irSAM, 

PjiiBMiA  SI  TOLLAS?  patiiam  tamen  obruit  oUm 


190 


139 


ftnirtecn  oiratioiit  which  he  msde  againat 
Antony,  wm  Um  moit  cutting  and  t^ 


life. 

He  called  thaw  orations  Philippiet,  aa 
be  ia^U  Atticua»  becauae  in  tha/raedom 
and  manner  of  his  speech,  be  imitated 
the  PbiKppiM  (<^tXi9rwitut  A*v*<)  of 
Detno9tbenea»  whose  orations  againat 
Fbiiipwera  eo  called. 

196.  ItolFdup,4rc]  VoWerisi     The 

books  of  the  ancients  were  rolled  up  in. 

'  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment ;  this  fa^ 

nous  Philippic  stood  Beoond  in  tbe  vo-' 

IttflM.    See  sac  »▼.  1. 102. 

J87-  jliktM  admired.}  Demostbe&ea. 
flae  note  on  1.  9» 

ITS.  Rapid.]  Torrentem,  hie  eloquence 
npid  and  flowing,  IiIlo  the  tonent  of  a 
fiver. 

»^Mmler0lmg^  Or  governing  tbe 
full  asaeoibly  of  bis  hearers  as  he 
pleaded,  as  a  bone  is  goramed  and 
managed  by  a  rein ;  so  Demosthenes 
regulated  aiid  governed  tbe  minda  of 
bis  auditory. 

1S9.  Gs^MiAtfres,  4*c.]  Tt  wee  a  cur. 
rent  notion  among  the  ancients,  tbaC 
where  people  were  unforrunate  In  tiieir 
lives,  the  gods  were  displeased  at  tlieir 
hittby  and  always  toolt  a  part  agatnsl 
.   them. 

190.  If  it  fathetJ}  Demoetbenea  is  eaid 
to  have  bten  the  SOB  of  •  bUchemitb  at 


Athens. 

~^Of  a  huming  mum.'}  Large  masses 
of  ijroa»  when  re^bot  out  of  tbe  Ibige, 
are  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  tbe  «rotk« 
men,^  from  thafr  {pvat  heat.' 

131.  Coaland  Pinurt,^.}  Hisfatfanr 
at  first  thought  of  bringing  up  his  son 
I>8m<Mthenes  to  his  own  trade ;  but  he 
took  him  from  this,  and  put  bin  to  n 
rhetorician  to  be  taught  eloquence. 

158.  JMrfy  Vukon.]  Vulcan  was  the 
fabled  god  of  svuths,  whose  trade  i« 
very  filthy  and  dbty.  8M.  liii.  i  44, 
5. 

153.  Maimed  IrepAtef.}  The  trophy 
was  a  monument  erected  in  memory  of 
victory,  "nie  custom  came  ftom  the 
Greeks,  who,  when  they  had  routed 
their  enemies,  erected  a  tree,  with  all 
the  branches  cut  off,  on  wliicfa  they  sua* 
pended  the  spoils  of  armour  which  they 
had  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  other 
ensigns  of  victory :  several  of  wbicb  tbe 
poet  here  enumeiBtes ;  but  ws  mathing 
was  entire,  tbe  poet  calls  them  mabnedl 
trophies. 

134.  A  6Atesr.3  Buccula,  frombueen. 
tbe  cheek,  seems  te  have  been  that  part 
of  armtiur  whidi  was  fastened  to  tfau 
helmet,  and  came  down  over  tbe  cheeks, 
and  fastened  under  Uie  cbiii. 

155.  Beam*}  Temo  was  tbe  beam  of 
•the  wain,  or  the  dmnght-tree,  wbereon 
tbe  yoke  hung :  bytbii  tbe  ebarioTww 
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Who  art  roU'd  op  next  firom  the  first.    Htm  also  a  cruel 

Death  snatched  away,^  whonf  Athens  admired^ 

Rapid,  and  moderating  the  reins  of  the  full  theatre. 

He  was  begotten,  the  gods  adverse,  and  fafe  unpropitious, 

Whom  his  fiitherj  blear-eyed  with  the  reek  of  a  burning  mass. 

From  coal  and  pincers,  and  firom  the  anvil  preparing  131 

Swords,  and  from  dirty  Voican,  tent  to  a  rhetorician. 

The  spoils  of  war,  to  maimed  trophies  a  breast-plate 
Fixed,  and  a  beaver  banging  firom  a  broken  helmet, 
A  yoke,  deprived  of  its  beam,  the  flag  of  a. conquered  135 

Three*oar  d  vessel,  and  a  simJ  captive  at  the  top  of  an  arch, 
Are  believed  to  be  greater  than  human  goods :  for  these 
The  Romany  Greek,  and  Barbarian  commander  hath 
Exerted  himself:  the  causes  of  danger  and  Ubour  hath  had 
From  thence.     So  muck  greater  is  the  thirst  of  fame  .than     140 
Of  Virtue:  for  who  embraces  bven  virtub  itsblf, 
If  you  take  away  its  rewards f—^yet  formerly  th^  glory 
of  a  few 


supported  And  oonducltd,  while  drawn  ; 
by  the  yoke. 

156.  A  md  captbtdt  j-c]  On  the  top 
of  .the  trimnphal  erch,  which  wa^  ^uilt 
upon  theae  occasions,  they  made  tome 
wretched  captive  place  bimaoif,  and 
Cher«  sit  benraaniog  his  wretched  fate^ 
whila  the  conquerors  were  exulting  in 
thair  victory.     So  DarnKii : 

—ON.  arek  of  vicioiyt 
On  whate  /agk  convex  tit*  a  capUvtJbef 
,  ^nd  tigkm^  cati*  a  mournfwU  look  ^ 
low. 
157.  TobfgreaUr,  |>c.]   Sach  is  the 
folly  of  mankind^  that  theae  wretched 
trifles  are  looked  upon  not  only  as  bei|r- 
iog  the  highest  valua,  but  as  something 
more  than  human^ 

— jFW  Hkete,  4|v.]  Commanders  of  i|U 
nationa  have  exerted  themselveii,  through 
•very  scene  of  d^ger  and  fatigue,  in 
order  to  get  at  thsbo  ensigns  <?  fame 
and  victory.  Erexit  se  -hath  foused 
himself  to  mighqr  deeds. 

198.  TAe  R^mtan.}  By  the  Roman, 
perhaps*  we  may  understand  Julius  C»- 
sar,  M.  Antony,  and  others,  who,  while 
they  were  greedily  following-  military 
glory^  were  preparing  ruin  ftir  them- 
selves, as  well  as  many  sad  calamities  to 
their  countiy. 

— Greek.2  Here  MUtladea  and  Ihe- 
iiiisCocle%  the  two  Athenian  generals, 
'may  be  allMaed  to^  who,  while  they  were 


catching  at  lailitaiy  Arae,  peiisbad  mi- 
serably* 

138.  IfarfterMis.]  A  name  which  the 
Oieekaand  Romans  wars  Ibod  of  Axing 
•o  aU  but  themselves 

Hare  may  be  maaal  HaMibal,  the 
great  Carthaginian  general,  who,  wlitle  he 
vexed  the  Romans  with  continual  wan, 
occanoned  the  overthrow  of  hk  oountryt 
and  his  own  miseraUe  death. 

laa  CeuMs  of  dangtr,  4^9}  These 
things  have  heen  the  grand  motivca  of 
their  exertions,  in  the  very  faoa  of  diffi* 
culty.  and  even  of  death. 

140.  &»iiMieA  gMoter,  4^]  i  «•  All 
would,  be  great;  how  lew  wish  to  be 
goodl 

148.  ffyou  take  ewey,  fc.}  Who  it 
so  disinterestedly  virtuous,  as  to  love 
and.embrsoe  virtue,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  and  doing  good?  indeed,  who 
would  be  virtuous  at  all,  unless  the  fadie 
and  reputation  of  being  so  braoght 
somethbig  with  them  to  gratify  the  pnde 
and  vanity  of  the  human  heart?  Virtue 
seldom  iralks  forth,  saith  one,  widiout 
vanity  at  her  side. 

^The  ghrj^  of  a  frw.}  As  Marios, 
Sylle,  Fontpcy,  Antony,  Ac.— ^.  tL 
Many  inatances  have  there  been,  where  a 
few'men.  in  search  of  fame,  and  of  the 
gradflcatioa  of  their  aasbllibn,  have  beat 
the  ieslioyeiB  of  their  eountry. 
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Gloria  p&iicorum,  et  laudia^  tituliqae  cupido 

ticesuri  saxis  cinerum  custodibus:  ad  quae 

Discntienda  valent  steriiis  mala  robora  ficO»,  145 

Quandoqnidem  data  sunt  ipsiB  quoque  fata  s^pulchrk. 

Expetide  Hanmbalem :  quot  libraa  in  duce  suiiiino 

Invenies  i  bic  esL  quern  non  capic  Africa  Mauro 

Perfusa  oceanb,  Niloque  admoia  tepenti. 

Rursus  ad  ^thiopum  {Mipulog,  aliosque  elephanCot  ]£0 

Addiitir  imperils  nit>pania:  Pyrenakum 

Transilit :    opposuit  natura  Alpemqiie  nivemque  a 

Diduxit  scopulos,  ei  raontem  rupit  aceto. 

Jam  tenet  Italiam,  tamen  ultra  pei^re  tendit ; 

Actum,  inquit,  nihil  est,  nisi  Pffino  milite  poruu  156 

Fraiigimus,  et  medid  vexillum  pono  Suburrft. 

O  qualis  facies^  et  quali  digna  tabella^ 


144^  Jt  tkU,  j-cj  An  ioftnption  (0 
be  put  on  their  monumentB,  in  which 
their  renuuns  were  deposited;  thie  has 
oftm  profed  •  motife  of  ambition,  end 
bee  vrgtd  men  to  the  moat  daogenm%  ae 
#eU  ear  miachiewNia  etploita.  ■ 

145.  B0U  fffengfA,  4^]  theie  wea  a 
sort  of  wild  flg-tiee,  which  grew  ebout 
WeUa  end  other  boildinga,  whidi,  bj 
apreediai^  and  mnning  Ha  roola  under 
them,  and  ihootiDg  ita  brendiee  into 
the  joiningB  of  them,  in  length  of  time 
weakened  end  deaUfOjred  them,  ea  we 
often  tee  done  by  ity  emong  ua.  See 
Pima.  eat.  i.  U  85^  £vii  here  ia  to  be 
tinderatood  in  the  ienm  of  hurtful*  nde- 
chievoua. ' 

A  poor  motiTe  to  Ame^  thett,  la  A 
atone  monmnent  with  a  ftne  inscription, 
which,  in  length  of  time,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  a  wild  iig*tree  to  demolish* 

li6*  FaUiaregmn,  41v.]  E^en  aepul- 
cbtea  tbemselTca  muat  yield  to  fat^>  and, 
consequently  the  fame  end  glory,  which 
Ibey  are  meeot  to  praaerre.  must  perish 
with  tfaem;  hew  ▼ain  Uien  the  putsoit 
how  ▼atn  the  happiness,  which  lua  no 
other  motive  er  foundation ! 

147.  Weigfi  Hmiml^l  Piece  bun  m 
the  acale  of  human  greatnessi  t.  9,  eon- 
aider  him  well*  ea  a  greet  man. 

Hannibal  waa  a  valiant  and  politic 
Catthagtnian  commander;  he  gave  the 
Romena  several  aignal  overthrowBr  par- 
ticularly at  Cano*.  a  village  of  ApvHa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea» 


— //ivv  manjf  pounds,  4^}  Alie,  hoir 
liUle  ia  left  of  him  I  a  few  inconsiderable 
eshes!  which  may  be  contained  withhi 
the  compam  of  an  um.  thcmgb.  whtn 
livieg.'  Africa  itaelf  waa  too  small  Ibr 
him!  80  DaTBXv: 

Grwet  Sanmbai  tdthin  the  halanct  iay, 
jtnd  teil  how  many  poundt  hit  aahe$ 

^  iFhomA/ric  was  not  ebU  to  contain,  4;c* 

148.  JFash^d,  {«.]  By  Uie  Moorish 
see*  llie  poet  describes  the  aitoation  of 
Afrioa.  the  third  part  of  the  globe  then 
known.  From  Asia  it  is  separated  by 
the  Nile;  on  the  west  it  ia  waahed  by 
the  Alaiiticocean,  which  beata  upon  the 
ahorea  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya,  joining  to 
whicfa  were  the  people  of  Mauritania,  of 
Moora.  conquered  by  HannibeL 

149.  fFartn  Nik}  Made  so  by  the 
great  beet  of  the  sun,  it  lying  under  the 
torrid  aone. 

15a  Again.]  Rursos^-b  e,  InsupeT, 
moreover;  aasat.  vi.  154. 

•^tMher  eleiihants,']  Other  countries 
Where  elephanta  are  bred;  meeningi 
here,  Libya  and  Mauritania,  which  were 
conquered  by  HanotbaL 

151.  Spain  is  added,  jr.}  To  the  en»* 
pites  be  bad  conquered  he  added  Sptht 
yet  Was  not  content. 

-^The  I'^renean.]  The  Tyteiieei^  m 
tliey  ate  now  called,  that  immenae  range 
of  high  mountains  which  separate  Fnnei 
^Irom  Spain. 

15i.  Nature  opposed,  fc.]  FDrattnif^ 
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Han  ruined  a  country,  and  the  Inst  of  praise,  and  of 

A  title  to  be  fixed  to  the  stones,  the  keepe»  of  their  ashes } 

which, 
To  throw  down,  the  evil  strength  of  a  barren  fig«tree  is  able, 
Since  (atesare  given  also  to  sepulchres  themselves.  146 

Weigli  Hannibal — how  manv'pounds  will  you  find  in  that 
Great  General  ?  this  is  he,  whom  Africa  washed  by  the  Moorish 
Sea,  and  adjoining  to  the,  warm  Nile,  does  not  contain : 
Again,  to  the  people  of  Ethiopia^  and  to  other  elephants^    150 
Soain  is  added  to  nis  empires;  the  Pyrenean 
He  pfisses :  nature  opposed  both  AI|)s  and  snow ; 
He  severed  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountain  with  vinegar. 
He  now  possesses  Italy,  yet  endeavours  to  ^o  farther : 
^^  Nothing  is  done^*'  says,  he,  ^^  unless,  with  the  Punic  army^ 

we  break  155 

'^  The  gates,  and  I  place  a  banner  in  tlie  midst  of  Suburra." 
O  what  a  fiiice!  and  wortliy  of  what  a  picture  I 


ss  Pliay  tiyi,  niifed  up  dM  hl^  aioaii- 
ttiot  ai  the  Alps  w  a  wmll,  to  dttknd  < 
Italy  fkook  the  incurnons  of  the  Barba- 
rians.  Theaa  are  eoDshmtlycovtred  with 
snow. 

159.  Severed  roeh.J  By  immeiue 
dint  of  labour  and  penaveruice  h«  cut  a 
way  in  the  rocks,  su Acient  for  his  man* 
^poes,  and  elqihants  to  pass. 

—  ITirA  Fhtititr,2  Livy  says,  that,  in 
order  to  open  and  eolaige  the  way  shove 
nentiooed,  laige  trees  were  felled,  and 
piled  round  the  rock,  and  set  on  fire; 
.  the  wmd  bbwiog  hatd,  a  Scree  flame 
soon  broke  out,  so  that  the  rock  glowed 
like  the  coals  with  which  it  was  ^^eied. 
Hien  Hanoibal  caused  a  great  quantity 
of  Tinegar  to  be  poured  upon  the  rock, 
which  piercing  into  the  veios  of  it,  which 
were  now  crscked  by  the  intense  beat  of 
the  fire,  calcined  and  softened  it,  so  that 
be  could  the  more  ea«]y  cut  the  path 
thrDugfa  it 

Polybius  says  nothing  of  this  vinegar, 
and  therefore  many  reject  this  incident  as 
fabulous. 

Pliny  mentions  one  extraordinary  qua- 
lity of  vinegar,  m.  its  being  able  to  break 
tocks  and  stones  which  have  been  heated 
by  ire.  But,  admitting  this,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Hanoibal  could 
procure  a  quantity  of  vinegar  sufficient 
for  such  a  purpose^  in  so  mountainous 
wad  tarrcn  a  country.    Sea  Aiix»  Univ. 


Hist  vol.  ZTii.  p.  5^7,  e. 

.154.  PiMisises  Zrdy,4c.J  u  a  Arrives 
tberOf  comes  into  Italy,  which  for  sta- 
teen  years  together  he  srasted  and  de- 
stroyed, beating  the  Roman  troops 
wherever  he  met  them ;  but  he, was  not 
oontent  with  this,  he  determined  to  go 
further,  and  take  Rome. 

155.  Noikmg  is  done,  j;c.]  This  is  the 
language  of  an  ambxtioos  mind,  which 
esfifremed  ali  that  had  been  done  as  no- 
thing. unlessRome  itself  were  conquered. 

— Punic  Army.}  The  Fosoi  (quasi 
Phoeni  a  Phosnicibus  unde  orti)  were  a 
people  of  Africa,  near  Ciirthage;  but 
being  united  to  them.  Pott  i  is  used,  per 
synec,  for  the  Cartliaginians  in  general* 

156.  Suburra.2  One'  of  ttie  principal 
streeU  in  Rome.  Sme  before,  sat  uL  5^ 
note. 

157.  frhat  a/ace/'}  What  a  figure  waa 
be  all  tills  while ;  bow  curious  a  picture 
would  he  iuive  made,  mounted  on  his 
elephant,  and  eshibitiog  his  one-eyed 
countenance  above  the  rca  ? 

When  Hannibal  came  into  Etruria 
(Tuscany)  the  river  Amo  was  swelled  to 
a  great  height,  insomuch  that  it  ooea- 
sioned  the  loss  of  many  of  hia  men  and 
bessts,  particularly  of  the  elephants,  of 
which  the  onl^  one  remaining  was  that 
on  which  Hannibal  was  mounts  Here, 
by  the  damps  and  fatigue,  he  lost  one  of 
his  eyes. 
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Cum  Gaeiula  ducem  portaret  bellua  lo^cuin ! 
£xUuB  ergo  quis  est  ?  6  gloria  I  ^incitur  idem 
Nempe,  et  in  exilium  prseoeps  fugit,  atque  ibi  magniu 
Mirandusqiie  cliena  eedet  ad  prseioria  regie, 
Donee  Bitnyno  Ubeat  vigilare  tyranno. 
Finem  anims,  quae  res  humanas  miacuit  olim, 
NoQ  gladii,  non  eaxa  dabani,  non  tela,  «ed  ille 
CannaruiD  vindex,  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Annulus.    1,  detnens,  et  sfevas  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias. 

IJnus  Pellxo  ju?eni  non  sufBcii  orbie : 
iElstuat  infelix  angusto  liinile  mundi, 
Ut  Gyare  clausus  scopulis,  parvfiqtie  Seripfio. 
Cuw  tameii  a  figulis  munitain  intrav^rat  urbein> 
Sarcophago  contentus  erat.     Mors  sola  fatetvr 
QUAiTTULA  siNT  HOMiNUM  CORPUSC0LA.,   Credittir  olim 
Yelificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  GroBcia  inendax 
Audet  in  historic ;  constratum  claasibus  tsdem^  175 


160 


165 


170 


1^8.  GeiMm  beaM.'i  i.  e.  Hm  de- 
liliMit.  The  Octulians  were  a  people  of 
Libya,  bordering  oil  Mauritania^  where 
many  elepbanto  were  found* 

159.  ffU  cent.]  What  waa  Ae  end  of 
•U  bis  exploits,  as  well  as  of  himaelf  ? 

-»0  Gioryn  Alas,  what  is  it  aU ! 

160.  Js  Mbdued,  fc]  He  was  at' last 
routed  liy  fidpio,  and  forced  to  ilj  for 
reftige  to  Pruaias  king  of  Bitbynia. 

161.  Client  1  CUens  signifies  a  re* 
tainer,  a  dependent,  one  who  has  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  a  patron, 
to  wbons  be  pays  all  honour  and  observ- 


This  great  and  wonderAil  man  was 
thus  reduced,    after    all   bis  glorious 


•— Aite,  {«.]  Like  a  poor  and  mean 

16S.  TUi  H  migkt  pfease,  fc]  The 
word  tyrant  is  not  always  to  be  taken,  as 
among  us  it  usually  is,  in  a  bid  sense. 
It  was  used  in  old  time  in  a  good  sense, 
for  a  king,  or  sovereign 

— 7\>  awake.  ]  When  he  came  to  prefer 
his  petition  for  protection,  he  could  gain 
no  adminion  till  tiie  king^i  sleeping 
hours  were  over :  Hannibal  was  now  in 
too  abject  and  mean  a  condition  to  de« 
mand  an  audiienoe,  or  even  to  eipcct 
one,  till  the  king  was  perfrctly  at  leisure. 

Itis  the  custom  of  the  eastern  princeB 


to  sl6ep  about  the  middle  of  the  dagr 
(2  Ssm.  iv.  5.)  when  the  heats  are  in- 
tense, and  nonedare'diatuib  tbem.  Tbia 
was  the  ociseion  of  the  deaths  of  maoj 
in  our  time  at  Calcutta,  where,  ^^kmk 
taken  by  the  Subah  Sursjab  Dowlsb,  s 
number  of  gentlemen  were  put  into  s 
place  called  the  Black*hole.  wber^%io 
aur  was  so  confined,  that  it  tullbcalett 
the  greatest  part  of  them :  but  thej  could 
not  be  released  while  their  lives  might 
have  been  saved ;  for,  being  put  there 
by  order  of  the  Subali,  ^ho  alone  could 
order  their  release^  the  ofllcers  of  that 
prince  only  answered  their  cries  for  de- 
liverance, by  saying,  that  the  Subah  waa 
lain  down  to  sleep,  and  nobody  dared  to 
wake  him. 

1 63.  Ditiurbedkuman  ejfain.'}  Mibcnit, 
disordered,  put  into  confusion,  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  by  his  *'**H*«i?i!i  as* 
ploits  and  undertakings. 

t66.  A  ring,  {-c]  When  ha  overtbrevr 
the  Romans  at  CannsB,  he  took  abov« 
three  bushels  of  gold  rings  from  the  dead 
bodies,  which  ssys  the  poet,  were  foil/ 
revenged  by  his  ring,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  and  in  which  ha  coa» 
oealed  a  dose  of  poison ;  so  that  wbosi 
the  Romans  sent  to  Prusias  to  delivar 
him  up,  Hannibal  seeing  there  were  no 
hopes  of  safety,  took  the  posioii  and 
died.    Thus  fell  that  great  man,  nbe 
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When  the  Getulian  beast  carried  ttie  one-eyed  general ! 
Then  what  his  exit  ?  O  glory !  for  this  same^man 
Is  subdued,  and  flies  headl6ng  into  banishment,  and  there  a 
great  .  J60 

And  much  to  be  admired  clienl  sits  at  the  palace  of  the  king^ 
Till  it  might  please  the  Btthynian  lyrapt  to  awake. 
The  end  of  that  life,  which  once  disturbed  huinan  aflairsi 
Nor  swords,  nor  stones,  nor  darts  gave,  but  that 
Redresser  of  Cannny  and  avenger  of  so  much  blood, 
A  ring. — Go,  madman,  and  run  over  the  savage  Alps, 
That  you  may  please  boy^,  and  become  a  declamation* 

One  worid  did  not  suffice  the  Pdlsan  vouth; 
He  chufes  unhappy  in  the  narrow  limit  of  the  world* 
As  one  shut  up  in  the  rocks  of  Gyaras,  or  small  Seriphus. 
Yet  when  he  had  entered  the  city  fortified, by  brickmakers, 
He  was  content  with  a  Sarcophagus.    Death  on  ly  disco vsas 

How  LITTLE  THB  SMALL  BODIES  OF  MEN  AEB.      It  is  believed, 

that,  formerly, 
Athos  was  sailed  thro',  and  whatever  lying  Greece 
Adventures  in  history;  the  solid  sea  strewed  with  175 
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tbe  dartoy  and  Mdbcs  InnM  Iqr  fhm 
maeoKfi  m  well  w  fhm  diagwi  of  th« 
hornA  roeksuidprtdqiioetoCthB  Alpil 
See  Mt.  H.  iSSt  and  note  S. 

1 6S.  Go^  aiotfinan.]  For  nich  w«rt  dioa, 
aM  8ueb  ara  dl  who  boild  thair  gTMt^ 
nasf  and  happinan  on  milituy  foma. 

167.  JYaoie  kayt^  f-c]  Tha  boy*  in 
tha  adKMils  laad  to  be  ezarciMd  in  mak* 
ing  aad  spaaiiing  dedamations,  tba  tob- 
jecta  of  wbich  ware  mualiy  takan  ftom 
hkbiriea  of  famous  ami.  A  iloa  and, 
tnily,  of  Hafmibal'i  Alpina  azpadHioti, 
to  beooma  tha  tubjoei  of  a  icbool-boy's 
tbama  or  dcctamation!  wall  worthy  so 
nrticb  liibour,  fatigaa,  and  daogar! 

leS,  Pdiamn  ytmih,]  Alatandar  tba 
Grc«t,  bom  at  Palla,  a  city  of  Maeadoa, 
dkd  of  a'fev^r,  o^euionad  by  drinking 
to  axcaaa  at  Babylon.  Ha  bad  lamanted 
tbat,  aAcr  having  conquered  ahuoat  all 
tha  East,  all  Greece^  and,  in  abort,  tba 
greatcat  part  of  tha  world,  thara  ware  no 
mora  worida  for  him  to  conquer.  Ha 
died  tbrea  huodrad  and  twanty-threa 
ytttfa  before  Christ,  at.  thirty-three. 

170.  Gyttnia.}  Oiia  of  the  Cydadca 
(iaiands  in  tha  JSgean  saa)  whaiato  cri- 
nmiab  w«ra  baaidiad:  itwaa  fuU  of 
roeka.     Sat.  i.  75. 


— ^ar^ptefc]  Sea  tat.  vi^  509,  aad 
nota,    > 

171.  21kf  cdy.]  Babylon.  ' 

^-Jfr&sfanaAarA j  Thia  ctif  waa  sur* 
fonndad  by  a  wall  of  brick»  of  an  luf 
niauie  height  aad  thicknesa.  Oi^.  Mat, 
It.  1.  58.  Figttias  aignifiaa  an/  worker 
in  clay ;  ao  a  maker  oi  bricks. 

173.  SateopkagiuJ]  A  grate,  tomb,  or  - 
aepolchrv.  A  «-«^|,  flesh,  aad  fptc^tf,  to  • 
eat,  becanae  bodlaa  thefa  eonaamaand' 
waste  away. 

^^Deaih  oadr,  4r^.]  Dehth  alooa 
taachea  us  how  Taia  and  empty  the  pur« 
suiu  of  lama  and  earthly  glory  are;  ^and 
that,  however  tha  ambitious  may  swell 
with  prida,  yet  in'a  little  while,  a  amidl 
urn  will  contain  the  hero,  who,  when  liv- 
ing, thought  tha  world  not  sottcient  to 
gratify  his  ambition.   • 

174.  AUm,  4fC.}  A  mountain  inltfa. 
cadoo,  romiing  like  a  peninsula  into  tba ' 
Jfigeao  sca.^  Xeraea  is  said  to  have  dig« 
gedthroughapanofittomakaapassaga  ' 
for  bia  fleet. 

1 75.  Adventures  in  MtUtry.}  t.  a.  Darea 
to  record  in  history.  The  Grecian  his- 
torians were  very  fond  of  thi  mar- 
vellous, and,  of  course,  were  apt  to  in- 
troduca  great  improbabUiCiea  and  falsa* 
hdoda  in  their  narrttiona. 
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Supposttumque  rods  solidtim  mare;  credim us  allot 
Defecbse  amnes^  epotaque  fliiniina  Medo 
Prandente,  et  madtdift  cantat  quae  Sostratus  alia. 
Ille  tanien  qualis  rediit  8alamine  relictd, 
In  Corum  afque  Euntm  solitus  gaerire  flageliia 
Barbaras,  .Ax>lio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  passes, 
Ipsum  compedibus  aui  finxerat  Ennosignura  ? 
Nitius  id  sane,  quoci  non  «t  stigmaCe  diffnum 
Credidii  :  hate  quisquam  vellet  servire  deoruni. 
Sed  qualis  rediit  ?  nempe  unft  nave  craentis 
Fluctibus,  ac  tardd  per  densa  cadavera  prorS* 
Has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  pG^as» 

Da  spatium  vitse,  niuhos  da,  Jupiter,  annos: 
Hoc  recto  vukn,  sohim  hoc  et  paHidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  senectus  - 
Plena  malis !  defomoem,  et  tetram  ante  omnia  vultam,. 


180 


185 


190 


175.  5SrfviMrf]  Covered,  psred,  as  it 
w«re^  for  Xencs  u  Mid  to  hmf  had 
ttreho  thoimnd  ihipftwidi  bim  in  bis 
eipedttioD,  witb  which  he  fonned  tbe 
bridge  after-mcDtioned. 

176.  Tkote  vety  <A^]  Vbi^  had 
tidied  through  the  (lassege  et  momit 
AtboB. 

— iW  under  inl«eb.]  He.  in  order  to 
tnardi  hit  forcet  fton  Atis  into  Europev 
mode  a  bridge  with  bis  thipe  over  tlio 
tea,  which  Joined  Alijdot,  a  dty  of  Asia, 
near  the  HeUcspone,  to  Sntot»  a  cttj  of 
the  Thradan  Chertonetiit,  whidi  was  op- 
posite to  Abydoa,  and  sepaiated  bjr  an 
ann  of  the  tea:  thit  part  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Dardanellct.  The 
tea  being  thut  made  passable  by  the 
help  of  the  bridge,  the  army,  chariots, 
horsesi  ftfr  w0nt  over,  at  if  tbe  tea  bad 
been  joUd  under  them ;  thcrefort  the 
poet  sayt,  sepoaitom  rods  soUdum  mart* 
the  Arm  seik  .  Hou 

— IKtf  USevt,}  i,  t*  If  we  give  eredit 
to  such  historians. 

J  77.  Riven  failed^  f  c]  It  it  said  that 
Xenet't  amy  wat  to  numeimit,  at  to 
drink  up  a  river  at  once,  whenever  tlifj 
made  a  meal     Haaooot*  Ubw  ii. 

— The  Mede."]  Tbe  Medes  and  P«iw 
Slant  oompotod  tbe  army  of  Xerxes. 

17&  So$lrat%uS\  A  Greek  poet,  who 

wrote    the    Persian    eipedition    into 

Greece. 

-  — WH  wingtJ]  Tbe  fancy  of  a  poet 

may  be  compared  to  wingx,  for  it  is  by 


this  be  takes  his  flight  Into  tbe  regiooa 
ofinventioa.  The  fluiey  of  Soeiratut  is. 
here  supposed  to  have  been  moisteocd 
with  wine;  in  short,  that  no  man  who 
wat  not  drunk,  which  it,tagnified  by  m*> 
didua,  oould  ever  have  oommitlad  tooli 
improbibilitiet  to  writhig. 

179*  HTkai,  fe^"}  What  manner  of 
man-^^ualit-^-bow  wretdied,  bow  fotw 
lorn,  liow  changed  fiom  wliat  he^waal 
Cooip.  LI85. 

-m-Tkai  barberittu.}  Xenea.  See  oa(t, 
vi.  1.  157,  note* 

^Saimmia  beiitg  left.]  Wbtn  he  left 
and  fled  from  SaJamis  an  island  and  city 
in  the  jEgaon  tea»  ntear  friadk  Themis 
todea,  the  Atbeman  general,  ovcraaoM 
bim  in  a  tea-flght,  and  forced  him  to  fly. 

ISO.  Bage  wiik  wkqn.  ^e.}  When  li^ 
found  the  tea  ragpng,  and.  being  raited 
by  tbdse  windt,  to  have  destroyed  bia 
bridge,  be  wat  mad  enougb  to  order  th« 
Hellespont  to  be^  scourged  with  threo 
hundred  lashetr  I  don't  read  any  wharob 
but  in  thit  piatege  of  Juvenal,  of  hia 
whipping  the  winds. 

181.  ^ever  fwfcrtd,  ^c}  Tbe  pooC 
here  alludet  to  iKo.  I  U  56—67.  whvro 
.^lut  It  represented  at  holding  Ibn 
winds  in  prison,  and  giving  tfaeps  libera 
to  come  forth  es  hf  pleased. 

189.  if^ko  bimnd  £nnomggu9^  4fc.] 
Xenet  was  mad  enough  also  to  cast  irasi 
fetters  into  tbe  tea.  as  if  to  bind  Kof»- 
tune  in  chains;  who  wat  called  Eoao- 
tfgcus,  the  earth  shaker,  from  tbe  ooti9i^ 
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Those  very  ships,  and  put  under  wheels:  we  believe  deep 
Bivers  to  have  failed,  and  their  waters  drunk  up  wlien  the  Medo 
Dined,  and  what  things  Sostratus  ^ings  with  wet  wings. 
But  what  did  that  barbarian  return,  Salamis  being  left,        170 
Who  was  wont  to  rage  with  whips,  against  the  north-west  and 
East  wind,  (which  never  suffered  this  in  the  ^olian  prison,) 
.Who  bound  Ennosigseus  himself  with  fetters? 
That  indeed  was  rather  mild,  that  not  worthy  a  mark  also 
He  thought  him  — A  ny  of  the  gods  would  be  willing  to  serve  him. 
But  what  manner  of  man  returned  he?  Truly  with  one  vessel 
in  the  185 

Bloody  waves,  and,  with  slow  prow,  thro'  thick  carcases. 
Glory  so  often  wished  for  exacted  this  punishment. 

Give  length  of  life,  give,  O  Jupiter,  many  years! 
This  with  upright  countenance,  and  diis,  pale,  alone  you  wish.-— 
But  with  what  continual,  and  with  how  great  evils  45  old  age  190 
Full!    See  the  countenance  deform M^    and   hideous   beyond 
every  thing. 


thtt  he  presided  over  the  waters  of  the 
■fe,  which  made  their  way  into  the  earth, 
and  caused  earthquakes.  From  6r. 
svv*rif ,  concusaio,  and  ymm'^  terra*  See 
GsLuui.  See  the  Orphic  hymn,  quoted 
in  Paucb.  Ueb.  Lex.  under  *inj, 
No.  I. 

183.  Raiher  mUd,  j-c]  The  poet  iro-' 
nically  says  **  that,  to  be  sure,  aU  this 
'*  was  Tery  gentle  in  Xerites,  and  that  be 
'<  did  not  carry  the  matter  farther,  must 
"  be  considered  as  Tery  gracious  in  a 
"  man  who  might  have  thought  proper 
'*  to  have  marked  him  as  his  slave." 
Stigma  signifies  a  brand  or  mark  set  on 
the  forehead  of  fugitive  slaves,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  this  passage  alludes. 

184.  Any  of  the  godsJ]  As  well  as 
Neptune»  would,  doubtless,  without  mur- 
muiing,  hare  served  so  mild  and  gra- 
cious a  prince!  Still  speaking  ironically, 
in  derision  of  the  pride  and  foUy  of 
Xerxes. 

1^5.  What  manner^  j>c.]  After  all  this 
extravagance  of  pride.  See  note  on 
L  179. 

<— On«  vetsdJ]  Navis  signifies  any  vessel 
of  the  sea  or  riven  The  vessel  in  which 
Xerxes  made  his  escape,  after  his  defeat 
near  Salamis,  was  a  poor  fishing-boat. 

1 8$.  Moody  waves."]  Made  so  by  the 
slaagbter  of  such  numbers  of  Uie  Persian 
army. 

— jSlottr  prowt   ^cl  The  tea  WM  lo 

VOL.  II. 


crowded  with  the  ioatmg  earcases  of  the 
slein,  Uiat  the  boat  couhl  hardly  make 
iuway. 

187.  Ghry,  41^.1  Thitf  haughty  princOf 
who  had  collected  so  vast  a  force  toge* 
ther,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
ih»  Athenians,  begun  by  his  father  Da- 
rius, and  invading  Greece  with  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  of  his  own  kingdoms, 
three  hundred  thousand  auxiliaries,  and 
with  twelf  e  thousand  ships,  after  beating 
Leonidas  and  taking  Sparta,  is  defeated 
by  Themistocles,  his  army  cut  to  pieces, 
bis  fleet  destroyed,  and  himself  forced  to' 
escape  in  a  wretched  fishing-boat.  All 
this  might  well  be  called  the  just  demand 
of  vengeance  against  his  pride,  and  mad 
thirst  after  glory. 

188.  Give,  4fc.],The  poet  now  sati*' 
rises  the  folly  of  wishing  for  long  life: 
he  supposes  one  praying  for  it. 

189.  Ujjrigkt  otmnienauce,  jfc]  u  «• 
Looking  up  to  heaven — pale,  with  fear 
of  death,  or  lest  the  petition  should  ha 
refused. 

But,  perhaps,  recto  vultu  may  here  be 
a  phrase  to  express  one  in  youth  and 
health ;  and  the  followiug  pallidus  may 
denote  a  sute  of  old  age  and  sickness: 
comp.  L  191. 

**  Both  sick  and  heaUfifiU,  old  and  young, 
conspire 

**  In  thii  on€  siUy,  mischievous  desire,  *' 
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Dissimiiemqne  sui,  deformem  pro  cute  pellem, 
t'endentesque  genas^  et  tales  aspice  rugas, 
Quales,  umbriferos  ubi  ))andit  Tabraca  saltiis, 
In  vetuli  scalpit  jam  mater  simia  buccd.  195 

Plurima  sunt  juvenum  discrimina^  pulchrior  ille 
Hoc,  atque  ille  alio:  multum  hie  robust'ror  illo : 
Una  senum  facies,  cum  voce  trementia  membra, 
I  _^        Et  jam  Ifleve  caput,  madidique  infantia  nasi. 
^^•S"  ^%  "IPrangendus  misero  gingivft  panis  inerini :  '200 

Usque  adeo  gravis  uxori,  gnatisque,  sibique, 
tJt  £apiatori  moveat  fastidia  Cosso* 
Non  eadem  vini  atque  cibi,  torpente  })a1ato, 
Gaudia :  nam  coitfis,  jam  longa  oblivio :  vel  si 
Coneris,  jacet  exiguus  cum  ramice  nervus;  203 

£t  quamvis  tot&  pal  pet  ur  nocte,  jacebit. 
Anne  aliquid  sperare  potest  heec  inguinis  segri 
Canities  ?  quid,  quod  merito  suspecta  libido  est, 
Quee  Tenerem  eflfectat  sine  viribus  ?  aspice  partis 
Nunc  damnum  alterius;  nam  que  cantante  voluptas,  310 

Sit  licet  eximius,  citharoedo,  sive  Seleuco, 
£t  quibus  auratA  mos  est  flilgere  lacemi  ? 
Quid  refert,  magni  sedeat  qud  parte  tbeatri. 
Qui  vix  comicines  exaudiat,  atque  tubarum 
Concentus?  clamore  opus  est^  ut  sentiat  auris,  215 


192.  Ttteff.]  Its  former  self. 

-^ITtuighiiy  hide.}.  Here  is  a  dis- 
.  tioction  between  cutis  and  pellis,  the 
former  signifying  the  skin  of  a  man,  the 
other  the  bide  of  a  beast;  to  the  last  of 
which,  by  an  apt  catachresis,  the  poet 
compares  the  coarse  and  rugged  appear- 
ance o^  an  old  man's  skin. 

Id5.  Pendent  cheeksJ]  It  is  observable, 
that,  in  old  persons,  the  cheeks,  not  only 
in  that  part  of  them  which  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  eyes,  hang  in  purses 
downwards,  but  also  in  that  part  which, 
in  youth,  forms  the  roundness,  and  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  beauty  and  come- 
liness of  the  face,  hang  downwards  in  a 
relaxed  and  pendent  state. 

1 94.  Tabraca,  fe.}  Now  called  Tunis, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  which  was  a 
wood,  wherein  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
apes. 

195  Herald  cheek,']  Bucca  properly 
signifies  the  cheek,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  swells  out  on  blowing;  but  here 
it  seems  (by  synec.)  to  denote  the  whole 
hc^  erery  psk  of  which,  in  the  animal 


he  speaks  of,  especially  when  old,  is  in  • 
wrinkled  state. 

Dryden  has  well  presenrcd  the  humour 
of  this  simile: 

Such  wrinldetaMatkUJvlhandwt^vlddrttw^ 

For  an  old  grandam^pe,  vthen,  with  a 
grace. 

She  sUt  at  tquat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern 
face, 

196.  The  differences^  |t?.3  The  poet  is 
here  to  be  understood  ss  observing,  that* 
howerer,  in  the  days  of  youth,  one  is 
distinguishable  from  another  by  different 
beauties  of  countenance,  and  strength 
of  body,  old  age  renders  all  distinctiona 
Toid ;  and,  in  short,  one  old  man  is  uk> 
like  anodier  to  admit  of  tiiem,  both 
with  respect  to  countcn^ce  and  bodily 
strength. 

199.  SmoUh  head."}  Bald  with  the  k»s9 
of  hair. 

— Infancy,  Jc]  A  ruftDing  snd 
drivelling  nose,  like  a  young  child. 

200.  Unarmed  gum,]  Having  lostall  bia 
teeth,  he  has  nothing  loft  but  his  bare 
gums  to  mumblft  his  ibod  withaL 
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And  unlike  itself,  an  unsightlv  bide  instead  of  a  skin : 

And  pendent  cheeks,  and  such  wrinkles, 

As,  where  Tabraca  extends  its  shady  forests, 

A  mother-ape  scratches  in  her  old  cheek.  195 

The  differences  of  youths  are. very  many,  one  is  handsomer  than 

TUis^  and  he  than  another:   this  far  more  robust  than  that: 

The  face  of  old  men  is  one,  the  limbs  trembling  with  the  voice. 

And  now  i^  smooth  head,  and  the  infancy  of  a  wet  nose. 

Bread  is  to  be  broken  by  the  wretch  with  an  unarmM  gum :  200 

So  very  burthensome,  to  wife,  and  children,  and  himself^ 

That  he  would  move  the  loathing  of  the  flatterer  Cossus. 

The  palate  growing  dull,  tlie  joys  of  wine  and  food  are  not 

The  same :  a  long  oblivion  of  those  pleasures, 

Which  are  in  vain  invited  to  return,  .        205 

Tho'  every  means  be  used  to  restore  them. 

Has  this  important  state  any  thing  to  hope  for  ? 

What,  but  that  the  desire  be  deservedly  suspected, 

Which,  without  power,  effects  gallantry.     Now  see 

The  loss  of  another  part — for  what  pleasure  (has  he)  when  a  210 

Harper  (tho'  even  the  best)  or  Seleucus  performs. 

And  those  whose  custom  it  is  to  shine  in  a  golden  habit? 

What  signifies  it  in  what  part  of  a  great  theatre  he  may  sit, 

Who  can  hardly  hear  the  cornets,  and  the  sounding  or  the 

Trumpets?  There  needs  a  bawling,  that  the  ear  may  perceive  215 


908.  The  JUdUrer  Cbsna.]  Cftptator 
iigiiifleB  one  who  endeayoureth  to  get  or 
proeare  toy  thing,  particularly  he  who 
flattereth  a  man  to  be  his  heir.  (See 
ist.  ▼.  L  98,  note  )  This  mean  occupa- 
tion was  frequent  in  Rome,  and  this 
CosMis  seems  to  have  been  famous  for 
it ;  yet  old  age,  like  what  the  poet  has 
been  describing,  is  sufficient,  says  he, 
even  to  disgust  Coisus  himself  so  as  to 
keep  him  away  from  paying  his  court 

S03.  The  palate,  j^c]  Every  thing 
now  grows  instipid;  all  difference  of 
meaU  and  drinks  is  lost.  See  this 
symptom  of  age  mentioned  by  Barxiliai, 
2  Sam.  SIX  35. 

2ia  Another  part,"]  The  hearing. 

911,  A  harper. 2  Citharoedus  denotes 
that  species  of  musician,  who  sung,  and 
played  the  harp  at  the  same  time. 

— AsfettCttS.]  A  nqtcd  musician,  who, 
according  to  the  fcabion  of  those  times, 
wore  •  rich  embroidered  garment  when 
be  sang  upon  the  stage.  This  is  meant 
la  tbt  next  lin«  by  aurata  laceroa,  as 


not  only  the  case  of  Seleucus,  but  of 
others.  Of  this  incapacity  for  relishing 
music,  BandUai  also  speaks,  2  Sam.  xix. 
35. 

214.  The  comets.']  Comicen  (from 
comu,  an  horn,  and  cano,  to  sing)  signi* 
fles  a  blower  on  the  horn,  or  comet,  the 
sound  of  which  was  probably  very  loud 
and  harbh,  as  was  that  of  the  trumpets. 
If  he  be  so  deaf  that  he  cannot  hear 
these,  he  can't  expect  to  hear  the  singen^ 
and  the  softer  instruments 

215.  Bawling,  jfc]  His  boy  must 
bawl  as  loud  as  he  can  into  his  ear,  when 
he  would  tell  him  who  called  to  visit 
him,  or  to  let  him  know  what  oVlock  it 
was.  They  had  not  watches  and  clocks 
as  we  have,  but  sun-dials  and  hour* 
glasses,  which  a  boy  was  to  watch,  and 
acquaint  the  master  how  the  time  went. 

Soros  piinque  puer  nondum  tUn  nun- 
tiai,  ettu 
Jam  CTnviva  mxhi,  CtecWane,  vents- 
Maai.  lib.  TilL  ep.  ^7* 
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Qiiem  dicat  venis&e  poer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 

Praeterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 

Febre  calet  sola :  circumsilit  agmine  facto 

Morboruhi  omne  genus,  quorum  si  nomina  quadras, 

Promptius  expediam,  quot  amavtrit  Hippia  mcechos,  2S0 

Quot  Themison  a?gros  autumno  occiderit  uno; 

Quot  Basilus  socios,  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus 

Pupillos :  quot  longa  viros  exsorbcat  uno 

Maura  die,  quot  discipulos  inclinet  Hamillus. 

Fercurram  citius,  quot  villas  possideat  nunc,  SS5 

Quo  tondente,  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  »onabat. 

Hie  humero,  hie  lumbis,  hie  cox&  debilis,  ambos 

Perdidit  itle  oculos,  et  luscis  invidet :  hujus 

Pallida  labra  cibum  capiunt  digitis  alienis. 

Ipse  ad  conspectum  coense  diducere  rictum  S30 

Suetus,  hiat  tantum,  ceu  puUus  hirundinis,  ad  quern 

Ore  volat  pleno  mater  jejuna.     Sed  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nee 

Nomina  servorum,  nee  vultum  agnoscit  amici, 

Cum  quo  prseterita  coenavit  nocte,  nee  illos,  235 

QuoB  genuit,  quos  eduxit :  nam  codice  saevo 

Ilseredes  vetat  esse  suos ;  bona  tota  feruntur 


218.  JFarm  from  fever.]  The  blood  if 
so  cold,  and  circulates  so  slowly,  that 
nothing  can  wann  or  quicken  it  but 
that  hectic,  feverish  habit,  which  fre- 
quenttj  is  as  an  attendant  on  the  decays 
ii  old  age. 

Geiidus  t/irdanie  sen^a 

Sanguis  hahet,  j-c.l^K.  ▼.  1.  395,  6. 

'•^Leap  around,  ^SftX'Surrbund  him  on 
all  sides,  ready  to  rasb\upon  him,  like 
wild  beasts  leaping  on  theur  prey. 

—^FomCdinto  a  troop,]  A  whole  troop 
of  diseases,  in  array  against  him.  Ag- 
mine facto.  See  Viao.  Mn.  I  SS,  from 
whence  our  poet  borrows  this  expression* 
See  sat  iii.  1 62,  and  note. 

220.  ffippia.}  See  sat  yi.*82.  a  woman 
famous  for  her  debaucheries. 

221.  Tkemisotu'}  A  physician  much 
commended  by  Pliny  and  CeUus,  though 
here  spoken  of  in  no  very  favourable 
light  Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  this  name 
to  some  empiric,  in  derision. 

221.  jiuiumn.]  The  autumn  was  usu- 
ally a  sickly  time  at  Rome.  See  sat 
iv.  i.  S6,  7,  and  notes. 

222.  JUies,  ^c]  When  the  ROmana 
had  conquered  any  people,  they  reduced 


them  into  the  form  of  a  province,  which* 
being  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  bjr 
a  Roman  pnetor,  and  the  inhabitaots 
were  called  socii,  allies,  and,  indeed* 
look^  upon,  in  all  respects,  as  such, 
not  daring  to  refuse  a  confederacy  with 
their  conquerors.  Basilus  vraa  one  of 
these  prctorf,  who  shamefully  plundered 
his  province. 

-^Hirrus  ]  Some  re.%d  Irus.  Whoeyer 
this  was,  his  character  is  here  noted,  aa 
a  cheater  and  clrcumventer  of  youth, 
committed  to  his  care  and  guardian- 
ship. ^ 

He  that  had  the  tuidon  of  a  ward 
was  called  tutor.  Ilie  ward  was  called 
pupiUus.  The  pupilli  were  orphans* 
who  had  loat  their  parents,  and  thus 
fell  under  the  tuition  of  guardians,  wrlio 
frequently,  instead  of  protecting  tbem, 
plundered  and  cheated  Uiem  out  of  Uieir 
patrimony. 

225.  fiauA.]  SeesAt  vi.  I.  506,  noteu 
224.  HamiUus.}  A  school-ooaster*  fa- 

moua  for  unnatural  practices  with   hia 
scholars. 

226.  Pf^ho  c%itn|  ]  See  lat  L  S5» 
and  notes. 
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Whom  his  boy  may  say  has  come,  how  many  hours  he  may 

bring  word  of. 
Beside,  the  very  little  blood,  now  in  his  cold  body, 
Is  only  warm  from  fever:   there  leap  around,   fbrm'd  into  a 

troop, 
AH  kind  of  diseases,  the  names  of  which  were  you  to  ask, 
I  could  sooner  unfold,  how  many  adulterers  Hippia  has  loved. 
How  many  sick  Themison  has  killed  in  one  autumn  ;  ^l 

How  many  of  our  allies  Basilus,  how  many  orphans  Hirrus 
Has  cheated.     How  many  gallants  the  tall  Maura  can 
Dispense  with  in  a  day,   how  many  disciples  Hamillus  may 

defile. 
Sooner  run  over  how  many  country-houses  he  may  now  possess, 
Who  clipping,  my  beard,  troublesome  to  me  a  youth,  sounded. 
One  is  weak  in  his  shoulder,  another  in  his  loins,  another  in 

his  hip,  , 

Another  has  lost  both  his  eyes,  and  envies  the  blind  of  one : 
The  pale  lips  of  this  take  food  from  another's  fingers : 
He,  at  the  sight  of  a  suppef,  accustomed  to  stretch  open  his  250' 
Jaw,  only  gapes,  like  tne  young  one  of  a  swallow,  to  whom 
The  fitting  dam  flies  with  her  mouth  full.    But,  than  all  the  loss 
Of  limbs,  uiat  want  of  understanding  is  greater,  which  neither 
Knows  the  names  of  servants,  nor  the  countenance  of  a  friend. 
With  whom  he  supp'd  the  night  before,  nor  those  235 

Whom  he  hath  begotten,  whom  brought  up:  for,  by  a  cruel  will, 
He  forbids  them  to  be  his  heirs ;  all  his  goods  are  carried 

Cinnnmis   wm  m  barber  at  Rome,  lects ;  his  memorf  now  failing, 

who  got  a  knigfat'a  estate,  and,  growing  S34.  The  names  itfssrvantt.]  Jh%  pott 

ytrj  rich,  bad  aeveral  lillat,  and  liTed  here  brings  his  old  man  into  the  icH ' 

in  a  sumptuous  manner ;    but  at  last,  stage  of  superannuation,  when  the  un- 

be   broke,  and  fled  into   Sicily.     See  derstanding  and   memory  f^il,   whteh, 

Mart.  yiL  epigr.  64.  as    be    says,    is    worse    than    all  th^ 

927.    One  is  weakj  jv.]  That  host  of  rest 

dtvaws,  mentioned  1.318,  19.  are  here  S?6.    Brought  up."}  Though  he  has 

represented  as  making  their  attacks  on  not  only  begotten,  but  brought  up  his 

diflTerent  parts  of  the  body.  children,  so  that  they  must  have  lifed 

399.  O/this."}  Hujus-*i  e.  hominis,  much  with  him,  yet  they  are  forgotten . 

''^  Take  f  tod,  {-c}  So  feeble  and  be  makes  a  will,  by  which  he  disinherits 
childish  that  he  can*t  feed  himself,  and  them,  and  leares  ail  be  has  to  some  art- 
la  forced  to  be  led  by  anoUier*  ful  strumpet  who  has  got  possession  of, 

SSa  ^e,  at  the  sight,  ^cJ]  As  soon  as  )  him. 

supper  is  senred,  he,  as  ir  were  mecha-  —  ^'  cruel  triU.^    Codex,  or  caudet, 

nically,  stretches  open  his  jaws ;    but,  literally  means  the  trunk,  stem,  or  body 

unable  to  feed  himself,  he  only  gapes,  of  a  tree.     Hence,  by  metonym.  a  ta- 

like  a  young  swallow  in  the  nest,  when  ble-book,  made  of  several  boards  joined 

it  sees  the  old  one  flying  towards  it  with  together,  on  which  they  used  to  write ; 

food  in  her  mouth.    This  natural  image  hence  any  writing,  as  a  deed,  will,  &e. 

b  beautiAiUy  expressed.  See  sat.  vii.  1 10. 

933—4.  Neither  kwrn'S^i  t  e.  Revpl«  937.  FrnMstherr,.}  Heexdndesthem 
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Ad  Phialen :  tantum  artificis  valet  halilus  ons^ 
Quod  steterat  muitos  in  carcere  fbmicis  annoa. 
Ut  vigeant  sensus  animi,  ducenda  taioen  aunt 
Funera  gnatoruin,  rogus  aspiciendus  aniatae 
Conjugis,  et  fratris,  plenaeque  sororibua  uma. 
Haec  (kta  poena  diu  viventibus ;  ut  renovati 
Semper  clade  domiks,  multis  in  luctibus,  inque 
Perpetuo  moerore,  et  nigrd  veste  aenescant. 
Rex  Pylius  (magno  si  quicquam  credis  Homero) 
Exemplum  vite  fuit  a  cornice  secunds : 
Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  saecula  mortem 
Distulit,  atque  suos  jam  dextrS  computat  annos, 
Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit :  oro,  parumper 
Attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipse  queratur 
Fatorum,  et  nimio  de  stamine,  cum  videt  acris  ' 
Antilochi  barbani  ardentem :  nam  quaerit  ab  omni, 
Quisquis  adest,  socio,  cur  hsec  in  tempora  duret; 


tAT.S. 


240 


245 


250 


fiom  inh«ritiDg  his  ettate,  i.  e.  be  diun« 
herits  them. 

S57.  Are  carried^  Are  disposed  of> 
conyejed  by  the  wilL 

^%.  To  JP*m/«.]  See  above,  1. 256, 
note  the  flnt. 

<— iSb  mveh  avaSst  {*<:  ]  Such  an  old 
dotard  as  this  may  be  easily  persuaded 
to  any  thing  by  an  artful  strumpet ;  so 
great  an  ascendaney  does  she  acquire 
over  him  by  her  artful  and  insinuating 
tongue. 

359,  Priaon  of  a  broHtoL}  Fornix,  lit. 
an  arch  or  vault  in  houses;  also,  meton. 
n  stew  or  broUiel,  because  these  were  in 
▼aults  or  welU  under  ground.  Aimsw. 
HenoSb  from  the  darkness  and  filthiness 
of  their  situation,  as  well  as  from  the 
confinement  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
therein,  who  stood  ready  for  every 
comer,  Juvenal  represents  Pliiale  as 
having  stood  in  carcere  fornicis,  which 
is  dearribing  her  as  a  common  prosti- 
tute. 

Hon.  lib.  i.  sat  ii.  1.  30.  alluding  to 
the  filth  of  these  dungeons,  says. 
Contra  olmt  nullum  tiLi  olenU  in/omice 
$tauUfii. 
Bee  Jov.  sat.  vi.  L  ISO,  I. 

Career  signifies  al»o  a  starting  place 
at  the  chariot-races ;  hence  by  metonyqi. 
a  beginning;  in  this  sense  it  may  mean 
the  entrance  of  a  brothel,  where  the 
harlots  presented  themselves  to  the  view 
Qf.th«  psticrs-by.     Comp.  sal.  iiL  I  6$^ 


n.  1. 

S4b.  7%o*  the  iensei,  j-c]  u  e.  Tel 
allow  him  to  retain  his  senses  in  full 
vigour,  what  grievous  scenes  of  distress 
hn  he  to  go  through ! 

-^ChUdHrtn.'}  So  Vzao.  Ma.  vi.  L 
308. 

/mpetitti^ue  rogUjutenet  ante  on  pa» 
.  retUumm 

841.  To  be  aitendedJ]  Dncere  funerm 
is  a  phrase  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
ceremony  of  funerals,  and  probably  it  is 
derived  from  a  custom  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  walking  in  procession^  be* 
fore  the  corpse.  Sat.  L  146.  See 
GsAMo.  in  loc  **  Ducere— verbum 
"  sepultune.  Albinov.  ad  liviam*  Fu- 
<*nera  ducuntur  Bomana  per  oppida 
«  Orusi.*' 

— The  pile.'}  The  funeral  pile,  on 
which  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.     • 

242.  UmsJUI'd.ic]  i.e.  With  their 
bones  and  ashes,  which  it  waa  cuatomarjr 
to  preserve  in  pots  (after  being  gatheicd 
from  the  funeral  pile)  called  uma. 

243.  Thit  pain,  j-c]  This  is  the  sad 
lot  of  long-lived  people,  as  it  must  bn 
tlieir  fate  to  out-live  manj  of  their 
friends. 

S43— 4.  Slmtghtertfthefimay,ic2 
Some  part  or  other  of  which  is  conti* 
nually  dropping  off. 

244.  Ilany  sorroiM.]  i.  «•  Bewailii^ 
of  the  death  of  friends. 

«i3.  Black  Md.]   B;  U»ia  ire  |ii4» 
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To  Phiale  t  so  much  avails  the  breath  of  an  artful  month. 
Which  has  stood  for  many  years  in  the  prison  of  a  brothel. 
Tho*  the  senses  of  the  mind  may  be  strong,   yet  funerals  of 
children  840 

Are  to  be  attended,  the  pile  to  be  seen  of  a  beloved 
Wife,  and  of  a  brother,  and  urns  fiU*d  with  sisters. 
This  pain  is  ffiven  to  long-livers,  so  that,  the  slaughter 
Of  the  family  being  continually  renewed,  in  many  sorrows,  and  in 
Perpetual  grief,  and  in  a  black  habit,  they  may  grow  old.     S45 
The  Pylian  king  (if  you  at  all  believe  the  great  Homer) 
Was  an  example  of  life  second  from  a  crow : 
Happy,  no  doubt^  who  thro^  so  many  ages  had  deferrM 
Death,  and  now  computes  his  years  with  the  right  hand, 
And  who  so  often  drank  new  must :  I  pray,  attend  2S0 

A  little — How  much  might  he  complain  of  the  laws 
Of.  the  fates,  and  of  too  much  thread,  when  he  saw  the  beard  of 
Brave  Antilochus  burning :  he  demands  of  every  friend 
Which  is  present,  why  he  should  last  till  these  times — 


that  tfie  WMriog  of  mommiDg  for  the 
hMi  of  rekttont  is  very  andent,  and 
that  black  was  the  colour  which  the 
andents  used  on  such  occasions.  See 
sat.  iH.  L  319. 

846.  P^ian  king.'}  Nestor,  the  king 
of  Fylofl,  in  Peloponnesus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  is  laid  to  hare  lired  three 
hundred  yean. 

S47.  Second fiom  a  cmr.]  Coreix  sig- 
nifies a  crow,  or  rook.  This  species  of 
bird  is  fabled  to  lire  nine  tinaes  the  sge 
of  a  man .  Nestor  (says  the  poet)  stands 
second  to  this  long-lired  bird. 

S49.  fFUh  the  right.]  The  sndenU 
used  to  count  their  numbers  with  dieir 
flogers;  alt  under  one  hundred  was 
counted  on  the  left  hand,  all  above  on 
the  right. 

950.  S9  often  drank,  j-c]  Mustum 
signifies  new  wine.  The  vintage,  when 
this  was  made,  was  in  the  autumn ;  so 
that  the  poet  here  means  to  observe  that 
Kestor  lived  fbr  many  returns  of  this 


'■^Attend.']  The  poet  calls  for  attention 
to  what  he  is  going  tb  prove,  by  various 
•stamples,  namely,  that  hsppiness  does 
not  consist  in  long  life. 

S51*-2.  Lawto/thefaiet.]  The  an- 
oents  believed  aU  things,  even  the  gods* 
tbenuelvesy  to  be  governed  by  the  fates. 


Old  men,  who  were  from  various  causes 
siBicted,  might  be  apt  to  complain  of 
their  destiny,  and  Nestor  among  the 
rest 

258.  Oftoomueh  thread,]  The  fates 
were  supposed  to  be  three  listers,  who 
had  all  some  peculiar  business  assigned 
them  by  the  poets,  in  relation  to  the 
lives  of  men.  One  held  the  di'stafiT, 
another  spun  the  thread,  and  the  third 
cut  it.  f.  d.  How  might  he  complain 
that  the  thread  of  his  life  was  too  long. 

S5.7.  AtUUochutJ]  The  son  of  Nestor, 
slain,  according  to  Homer,  by  Memnon 
at  the  siege  of  Th>y ;  according  to  Ovid, 
by  Hector.  His  beard  burning,  i.  e» 
on  the  funeral  pile.  This  mention  of 
the  beard  Implies,  that  he  wsi  now 
grown  to  man's  estate. 

259.  He  demands,  jfc  ]  The  poet  here 
very  naturally  describes  the  workings 
and  effects  of  grief,  in  the  nflltcted  old 
man,  who  is  now  tempted  to  think,  that 
his  great  age  was  granted  him  as  a 
punishment  for  some  greater  crime  than 
he  could  recollect  to  have  committed, 
as  he  was  permitted  to  live  to  see  so  sad 
an  event  as  the  death  of  his  brave  and 
beloved  son.  He  ii  therefore  repre- 
sented as  inquiring  of  liis  friends  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  his  being  reserved 
for  such  an  affliction. 
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Quod  &cinu9  dignum  tarn  longo  admiserit  eevo. 
Haec  eadem  Peleus  raptura  cum  luget  Achillem, 
Atque  alius, 'cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  natantem. 
Incolumi  Troja  Priamus  venisset  ad  umbras 
Assaraci  magnid  solennibus,  Hectore  funus 
PortaiUe^  ac  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus,  inter 
lliadum  lachrymas,  ut  priinosedere  planclus 
Cassandra  inciperet,  scissaque  Polyxena  pallS, 
Si  foret  exiinctus  diverse  tempore,  quo  non 
Coeperat  audaces  Paris  sedificare  carinas. 
Lionga  dies  igitur  quid  coniulit  ?  omnilt  vidit 
Eversa,  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentem. 
Tunc  miles  tremulus  positS  tulit  arma  tiarfi,! 
Et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  Joyis,  ut  vetulus  bos. 
Qui  domini  cuhris  tenue  et  miserabile  collum 
Preebet,  ab  ingrato  jam  fastidttus  aratro. 
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256.  Pel0ta.)  The  father  oi  AchiUes, 
tlsiii  bj  Paris,  who  shot  bim  in  the 
heel  in  the  temple  ci  Apollo,  the  onlj 
part  where  he  was  Vulnerable.  Hia 
father  Peleus  had  to  lament  his  untime* 
I7  death. 

257.  Anolher.']  Laertta,  a  prince  of 
Ithaca,  father  of  Ulyssea.  He,  during 
bis  son's  absence,  and  wanderings  over 
the  seas,  wearied  himself  with  daily 
labour  in  husbandry,  baring  no  other 
attendant  than  an  old  maid-servant,  wha 
brought  him  food  :  during  this  period 
his  constant  petition  to  Jupiter  was,  that 
he  might  die* 

— Suimming  lihacutJ]  Ulysses  was 
called  Itbacus,  from  Ithaca,  a  country 
of  Ionia  where  he  reigned.  A  tier  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  be  suffered  many 
toils  and  hardships,  for  ten  years  toge- 
ther, before  his  return  home.  The  word 
natantem  perhaps  alludes  to  his  ship* 
wrecic  near  the  island  of  Calypso,  where 
he  was  forced  to  swim  to  save  his  life  ; 
or  perhaps  it  may  allude,  in  general,  to 
the  length  of  time  he  passed  in  sailing 
on  the  bea. 

S58.  Troy  being  safe.]  t.  e.  Had  Troy 
stood,  and  remained  in  Mifety. 

— Priam  J]  The  last  king  of  Troy,  who 
lived  to  see  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greeks  for  ten  years  together,  and  at 
length  taken. 

258— .9.  Shadetpf  Juaracuiy^cl  Had 
joined  his  ancestors*  ghosts,  or  shades, 
in  the  infernal  regions  i   i.  e.  had  died 


in  peaces  and  had  been  buried  wjth 
the  splendid  funeral  rites  belonging  to 
his  rank.  See  Viao.  iEn.  i.  288 ;  and 
AxH^w.  A8aaracus» 

259.  ITscjor  OBfvytiigfjfc.]  Among  the 
ancients,  the  corpse  of  the  parent  waa 
carried  forth  to  the  funeral  pile  by  the 
sons  of  the  deceased.  H  Troy  had 
remained  in  quiet,  Priam's  son  Hector 
had  not  been  slain  by  Achilles,  but  bad 
survived  liis  father,  and  have,  as  thv 
custom  was,  been  one  ef  bis  bearers  to 
the  funeral  pile. 

26a  The  rest  ef  the  Mhmildfrt,  ^c.J 
Reliquis  cervicibns— for  cervicibus  reli- 
quorum,  &c.  Hy  pal  lege.  According  to 
Homer,  IViam  had  fifty  sons  aad 
twelf e  daughters ;  the  former  of  which 
would  have  assisted  Hector  in  carrying 
their  father's  corpse.  Pliny  says,  (lib.  vii. 
c  44.)  Quintus  Metellus  Alacedonicuay 
a  quatuor  filiis  illatus  est  rogo. 

Priam  was  slain  in  the  siege  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  son  of  AchiUes,  and  most  of 
his  children  were  destroyed.  See  An.  ii. 
501^54. 

261.  jis  i09n  Of,  j;c.]  This  waa  th* 
signal  for  the  funeral  procession  to  move 
forward  towards  the  pile. 

^^Cotsandra,  jc.  J  She  was  the  daui^lt. 
ter'  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  It  waa  cua. 
tomary  to  hire  women  to  mourn  at  buriala* 
who  went  before  the  corpse  to  laaient 
the  dead ;  the  chief  of  them  who  bc^aa 
the  ceremony  was  called  prarfica,  (•  prae* 
ficio,    planctuum    pribceps.      Aiksw.) 
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What  crime  he  had  committed  worthy  so  long  life.  955 

The  very  same  does  Peleua,  while  he  mourns  Achilles  snatch'd 

away,  ^ 

And  another,  to  whom  it  was  permitted  to  lament  the  swim- 
ming Ithacus. 
Troy  being  safe,  Priam.had  come  to  the  shades 
Of  Assaracua  with  great  solemnities,  Hector  carrying  259 

The  corpse,  and  the  rest  of  the  shoulders  of  his  brethren,  among 
The  tears  of  the  Trojans,  as  soon  as  Cassandra  should  begin 
To  utter  the  first  waitings,  and  Polyxena  with  a  rent  'garment. 
Had  he  been  extjnct  at  another  time,  in  which  Parb 
Had  not  begun  to  build  the  daring  shi()s. 

What  therefore  did  long  life  advantage  him  ?  he  saw  all  thing* 
OTerturn'd,  and  Asia  falling  by  tire  and  sword.  266 

Then,  a  trembling  soldier,  the  diadem  being  laid  aside,  he  bore 

arms,  . 
And  fell  before  the  altar  of  high  Jove,  as  an  old  ox. 
Who,  to  the  master's  knife,  offers  his  lean  and  miserable 
Neck,  now  despised  by  the  ungrateful  plough.  970 


This  part  must  here  most  nttunlty  Hato 
beeu  taken  by  Cassandra,  Prian»*s  daugh- 
ter, who,  would  dbubdesB,  hate  put  her- 
self  at  the  bead  Of  the  mourning  women* 
fiea  S  Cbron.  »xt.  25. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  sha  IbU  to 
the  share  of  Agamemnon,  ^e  was 
married  to  Choroebus,  and  d^aocbed  by 
Ajaz  Olleus,  in  the  temple  of  Minerra. 
See  JRn.  I  44.  and  il.  L4O0 — 7. 

S6S.  Potyuna,  {v.]  The  daughter  also 
of  Priam,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Achilles ;  but  he,  coming  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  to  perform  the  nuptial 
rites,  was  there  treaeberonsly  slajn  by 
Paris.  She  was  sfterwards  sacriiieed  a$ 
the  tomb  of  AcbiUes,  See  before,  L 
S56,  note. 

"^Meni  garment*'}  Rending  the  gar* 
ments,  in  token  of  grief,  was  very  aa- 


963.  JSiring  ettmd.J  Ue.  If  he  had 
died. 

— ^<  mtoUier  time,  4^}  i  ^  BelbM 
Paris  prepared  to  sail  into  Greece,  in 
order  to  ravish  Helen  from  her  hwsbfud 
Menelaus.  Had  thia  iMin  the  caM. 
Priam  would  ha?o  bftn^boroe  to  the 
grsve  by  his  sons,  and  h»s  iPbneral  solem« 
piped  by  the  public  leaaentntinns  of  his 
daughters. 

264.  DaHrng'tk^.l  8o  called  from 
|hc  daring  d^ign  they  were  employed 

you  II. 


in ;  the  elocution  of  wbidi  occasioned 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  destruction  of 
thcf  country  by  the  Greeksi 

S65.  H^kat  tkerefare,  feJ]  The  poet 
here  applies  this  instance  of  old  kioy 
Priam  to  his  main  ogument  against 
wishing  to  live  to  old  age,  seeing  with 
bow  many  sorrows  it  may  be  accom- 
panied. 

266,  jfiia/ainng.]  See  Viaa.  iEa.  iii. 
1. 1.  By  Asia  is  here  meant  the  Lesser 
Asia,  containing  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Phrygia,  the  kingdom  of  Priam. 

567.  Trembling  tatdkr,^  Priam,  new 
trembling,  and  almoot  worn  out  by  age* 

—  Diadem  being  laid  orids.]  iiaving 
laid  aside  all  ensigns  of  royalty. 

^^Bore  arms.}  in  defence  of  bisooun. 
try.  S^  ^n.  ii  507— 5JS.  where 
these  parts  of  Priam's  history  arc  d** 
scribisd. 

568.  Feli  before  the  altar.}  Of  Jupiter 
Hcrceus,  f  rected  by  Priaas  in  an  op«n 
court  belonging  |o  the  palace:  hither  ho 
aed  for  succour  and  protection,  but  was 
sUin  by  Pyrrhus.     4Bb.  u,  SOI,  2. 

270.  UngraUfiU plough.}  Proaopfl^a. 
The  plough  is  b«re  represented  as  on. 
grateful,  as  forgetting  the  labours  of  the 
old  worn-out  o^,  ai^  despising  him  as 
now  tiiclM*'  Soyne  undiNrstand  antio 
for  agricolo— ^mcion* 

F 
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£xitus  ille  utcunKjfiie  liomink  :  Md  torm  cunino 
Liatravit  lictu,  quee  post  hunc  Vixerat,  uxor* 
Festiqo  ad  nostros,  et  regem  transeo  Ponti, 
Ei  'CraMimv,  quem  yox  justi  facundii  Solonid 
BastMcere  ad  longoe  jussit  npatia  ultima  vitse. 
Exitium  et  career,  Mintnrnart^inqiiepatodee, 
Kt  mendicaitus  victd'Carthagine  panisy 
Hinc  causae  habudre.    Quid  ilk>  x^ive  tuFiaset 
Natura  in  terris,  quid  ftoma  beattus  uivqiiBiiiy 
8i  circnmducto  captivorum  a^ine,  M  omni 
Bellorum  pampd,  aniinam  exhatAsfiet  ^^Irnafn, 
Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  cun'u  ? 
Provida  Potnpeio  dederat  Campatita  fetyres 
Opiandas ;  sed  muttse  urbes,  el  publica  Tda   ' 
Vicerunt !  igitnr  fbrtana  tpstus,  eft  urbi« 
Servatum  yjcio  caput  ab&tuiit.     Hoc  cruciatu 
Lentulus,  \Ac  p€sn%.  caruit,  ceciditque  Cetbegtia 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Catilina  cadaveric  toto. 
Formam  optai  modko  pueris,  majore  puellts 


275 


S80 


«85 


•fer>  likf  a  nMa-~Ai«  ««^  tsot  the  cue 
^  hit  wife. 

^JPiere€  wifit,  4c]  ^«.  Hccabe,  wiH 
of  Prieni,  who,  alter  the  sacking  of  Trojp 
tailed  so  «gaioft  the  Greeksi  that  she  is 
feigned  to  haVe  been  turned  into  abitch^ 
Oti9.  Met.  lib.  liiL  L  £67—9. 
•  it79.  To  •urwm*}  To  ooeotion  in- 
Mances  and  ezamplea  amoi^  our  own 
people. 

.  —  7A«  Mns  9f  PonHu]  Mithridates, 
trho  maintained  a  lonj^  war  with  the 
Romans,  but  was  at  last  rooted  by 
jPompey.  He  would  iiave  shortened  his - 
days  by  poison,  but  bad  so  fortified  him* 
lelf  by  an  antidote,  invented  by  bim, 
and  which  stjll  bears  his  name,  that  pone 
would  operate  upon  him.  See  sat.  tL, 
L  660,  and  note^ 

274.  CropMUSf  tuhom^  fc.^  Crossus  was 
tiie  lest  kieg  of  Lydia,  so  rich,  that  Crceei 
diviti«  was  a  proverbial  s'sying.  He 
Asked  Solon  (one  of  the  wise  men  of 
Glvece,  and  lawgiver  of  the  Atbenian&) 
who  was  the  happiest  man  ?  The  philo- 
aoplier  told  him,  **  no  man  eould be  Mid 
^  to  be  happy  before  death. "  This.  af. 
teOrards,  Cressus. found  to  be  tru.e  ;  for, 
bluing  taken  prisoner  by  CyTUS»  and  or-i 
den^d  to  be  burAed,  he  cried  out,  *^  So- 


fUml  Solon!  Sc^on !'*  Cymsaskcd tha 
reaaon  oiT  this,  and  was  told  what  Solan 
had  said;  whereupon,  considering  k 
might  br  his  own  case,  ha  qrared  'bis 
life,  and  treated  him  with  much  respect. 
Reqiicera-*to  consider— -mind— regn«L 

876.  Manha ofMmkuma,  jfc]  Caius 
Marius  being  overcome  in  the  civil  war 
bf  Sylia,  was  forced  to  skulk  in  the 
marshes  of  Miotum«,  a  city  by  the  river 
Lirisy  where  he  was  found,  taken,  and 
imprisoned ;  he  then  escaped  into  Afri- 
ca, where  he  lived  in  exile,  and  begged 
bis  bread  in  the  streets  ^  Carthage^ 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ro* 
mans. 

S78  Hence ht4tttdrcimtet.1h\\ihe^ 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  Mariue's  liv« 
ing  so  long ;  he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth 
yearofh^a^ 

— T/Mn  tluacUixai.'l  i  e.  Than  Ma- 
tins. 

^80-»S.  If-^uhm,  4«.]  If  when,  hi 
bis>riumph  after  conquering  the  Cimbri, 
he  bad  numbers  of  captives  led  around 
his  triumphal  car,  aaid  amidst  all  tha 
pomp  and  glory  of  victory,  |ie  had 
breathed  out  hii»  mighty  soul,  as  be  de* 
scended,  aftei^  the  triumph  was  over» 
from  his  ehariat,  he  had  been  the  hap. 
p&eflauo  \fk  aatui%  W  tM  Rome  evet 
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However^  tliat  waa  tl|#  exit  of  a  man  :  tnit  his  fierce  wife> 
Who  outlived  liim,  barked  wUh  a  caamejaw. 
1  hasten  to  our  own,  aiMl  paaa  by  the  kin^  of  Pokilus, 
And  Croesus,  whom  the  eloquent  voice  o^  just  St>lott 
Commanded  to  look  at  the  lasl  period  of  a  lon£  life.  975 

Banishment  ami  a  pri8G|i^  and  the  naarfthea  eif  Miniums, 
And  bread  begged  inconc|iier'd  Carthage, 
Hence  had  their  causea-^whai^  than  tliat  citiien,  had 
Nature  on  the  earth,  or  Rome  ever  borne,  more  happjp, 
If  the  troop  of  captives  being  led  around,  and  ia  alt  980 

The  pomp  of  wani,  he  had  ^eath'd  forth  his  great  aoul, 
When  he  would  descend  froni  tlw  Teutonic  charbt  ? 
Provident  Campania  had  given  Pompey  fevers 
To  be  wished  tor;  but  nany  cities,  and  public  vows 
Overcame  them  :  therefefe  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  the 
city  S85 

Took  off  his  preasrved  head  from  him  conquer'd  i  ibis  tormentJ 
This  punishment  Lentulus  was  free  from  ;  and  Cethegus  SsA 
Entire,  and  Catiline  lay  with  his  whole  carcase. 

With  modaffate  murmur,  the  anxioue  mother  desires  beauty 


bred,    and  have  escaped  tbt  sili#riBa 
which  afterwards  bcfel  him. 

98S.  Teutonic  eharioi.]  The  Teutones 
were  a  -people  beird^ring  pn  tl^e  Cimbri, 
conquered  by  Mariu«;  the  chariot  in 
which  Marius  rode  in  his  triumph  ove^ 
tbeae  people  i«  therefore  called  Teutonic, 
•s  used  on  that  occasion. 

S8&  Frovidenl  Com/Minta.]  When  first 
Pdknpey  eni^aged  b  the  civil  war  against 
Ca^Mr,  he  hada  violent  fever  at  Ifaple^, 
and  another  aA  Ca|>ua,  of  which  he  was 
like  to  have  died;  theati  seem  to  have 
l»een  provided  gainst  tlie  ndseriea  which 
•Acrward»  ht  f«l  hiso. 

e84«  ToM  wis/ied  for,]  In  order  to 
take  himi  out  of  liie,  while  be  was  great 
#nd  happy. 

SS5.  Overcame  tkem.}  The  united 
wiabea  and  prayers  of  so  many  oitiea  and 
paoplar  forhia  recovery,  prevailed  against 
the  ctfictaof  hit  sickness,  and  aaved  hU 
hU. 

'^HUwuaJwtunc.'^  Which  reserved 
him  to  be  slain  in  bis  flight  to  £gypt, 
alW  bia  defeat  by  Caesar.  # 

'-^Tkal  rf  the  cUtf.}  Doomed  to  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  Pompey'a  enemy, 
after  nffering  so  much  by  a  civil  war. 

ess.  Took  of,  ^c.]  That  life  whick 
iMd  been  pnsecved  in  a  dangerous  wk^ 


nesa  (see  note  on  1.  385^  waa  de8tro9«4 
after  his  defeat,  and  his  head  setered 
from  his  body  by  Achillas  and  Salvius, 
•ent  far  tliat  purpose  from  Ptolemy,  w|u| 
intended  it  as  a  present  to  C»aar. 

Oi  Pompey*8  death,  se^  Axt«  Uoivs 
XiuT.  voL  xiii.  p.  tn, 

S87.  Lentuim^Cetkegut,YVbmt  wem 
in  the  conspiracy  with  Catiline,  an4 
being  put  into  prison,  by  order  of  Cicero* 
then  consul,  wiere  strangled,  sothattheit 
bodies  were  not  dismembered. 

288.  CatUine,  j-c]  The  famous  con* 
spirator*  whose  designs  were  detected 
and  frustrated  by  CUero,  died  in  battle, 
without  the  loss  of  any  part  of  his  body* 
See  Saixuix.  AU  these  died  youog 
men,  and  thus  were  taken  away  from 
the  miseries  which  those  meet  with  whf 
Uve  to  old  age. 

289.  Modtratc  murmur.]  The  wor4 
murmur  here  implies  that  sort  of  mutt 
tering  which  they  used  at  their  prayerf 
to  the  gods;  this  was  louder,"  and  more 
distinct,  on  some  occasion's  than  on 
others^  according  to  the  degree  of  fvr« 
vency  in  the  suppliant.  Comp.  Psas. 
sat.  ii.  6^8. 

•^Jammu  mother,  jfc]  The  poeth^a 
represents  another  popular  folly,  in  sup* 
posing  a  piotjier  anxious  for  having 
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IMurmure,  euin  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater^  290 

Usque  ad  delicias  votorum :  cur  tamen,  fnquit, 
Corripias  ?  pulchrft  gaudet  Latona  Diand. 
Sed  vetat  optari  fkciem  Lucretia,  qualem 
Ipsa  habuit.     Cuperet  Rutilse  Virginia  gibbum 
Accipere,  atque  suam  Rutilse  dare.     Filius  auCem  S93 

Corporis  effregii  miseros  trepidosque  parentes 
Semper haber.    Raba  est  adbo  coNCORDHi  form js 
Atoub  PUDiciTiA !  sanctos  licet  horiMda  mores 
Tradiderit  domus,  ac  veteres  imitata  Fal>inas. 
Prscterea,  castum  ingenium,  yultum<)ue  modesto  800 

Sanguine  ferfentem  tribuat  naiura  benignd 
liarga  manu  :  (quid  enim  poero  conferee  potest  plus 
Custode,  et  curi  Natura  potentior  omni  f) 
Non  licet  esse  viros :  nam  prodiga  conruptoris 
•Improbitas  ipsos  audet  tentare  parentes  :  SOS 

Tanti  in  muneribus  fiducia.     Nullus  ephebum 
Deformem  ssevd  castiavit  in  arce  tyrannus : 
Nee  praetextatum  rapuit  Nero  loripedem,  Tel 
Strumosum,  atque  utero  pariter,  gibboque  tumentem* 
I  nunc,  etjuveiiis  specie  laetaretui,  quern  SIO 

Majom  eitpectant  discrimina.    Fiet  adulter 


haiidtoiiie  cfaitdran,  and  ptmyitig  ftyr  thift 
at  eh*  ihriiM  of  VeMiu..  Uie  fabled' go^ 
dtn  oi  bcanty. 

891.  Even  to  the  deUght,  jt;.]  So  ttiit 
Ihie  highest  and  fobdett  of  them  tnight  be 
gratUied,  and  Uie  delight  of  their  accoiti- 
pUahment  be  equal  to  that  which  the  felt 
an  making  Uiem* 

S9S  Mme  me  ^]  A  question  nipposed 
Drott  the  mother  to  the  poet,  on  hia  find- 
ing ftiilt  with  her  for  whid  the  did. 

^^Laiona  r^jeket,  4fr-]  She  defends 
what  she  do^  by  quoting  an  example, 
liatona,  daughter  of  Cepus,  one  of  the 
Tiuns,  bore,  to  Jupiter,  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  the  same  birth. 

S93.  Lucreiia  fir^idt,  j-c]  The  poet 
answers  the  example  brought  for  asking 
beautifbl  children,  bj  the  iosunce  of 
Lucrstia,  whose  beauty  proved  her  un- 
doing, ^e  was  a  beaotiftil  Roman 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  prefect 
«f  the  dty,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  CoU 
latinus,  ravished  by  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
son  of  Tatquiniiu  Soperbus,  which  the 
so  itaentsd,  that  she  sent  for  her  fiither 
and  hmAmpd,  and  subbed  herself  before 
thtin.    Tbe  people  of  Rone,  oa  this 


toste  hi  artDs,  ekpellcd  the  Tarqtiins,  and 
changed  the  monarchy  to  a  common- 
wealth. 

894.  FtrgtWa.]  A  Roman  viigin  ex^ 
cecdingly  beautiAil,  whom  her  own  fk- 
ther,  to  prevent  her  being  exposed  to  tb# 
luKt  of  Appius,  one  of  the  Decemviri^ 
stabbed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 

894—5.  RuWa.]  An  ugly  deformed 
old  womM,  k||i»Te  scventy-seven  yeara 
old,  as  Pliny  says,  was  in  no  danger  of 
such  a  death,  and  therefore  happier  itf 
her  deformity  than  Virginia  in  her 
beauty ;  so  that  the  latter  might  gladly 
have  changed  her  person  for  that  oip 
Rutila. 

895.  S%a  a  ton,  4'C  ]  i  ».  A  son  wHH 
an  accomplished  and  bcaotifol  peraoss 
makes  his  parents  unhappy,  and  keeps 

,them  in  perpetual  foar,  so  very  rarely  do 
beauty  aud  modesty  m^ct  together. 

896.  Person,'^  The  word  corporis 
which  literally  signifies  the  body,  is  kct« 
used  for  the  whole  person  of  the  man^ 
per  synec. 

898.  Homtiy  hauut  f  c]  t.  e.  Tboogh 
the  plain  family,  rough  and  luNi«at» 
diould  bava  fumisbed  him  with  Uie  baaS 
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For  her  boys — vfiih  greater  for  her  girls,   when  she  sees  the 
temple  of  Venus,  290 

Even  to  the  delight  of  her  wishes.    Yet,  why,  says  she, 
Should  you  blame  me  ?  Latona  rejoices  in  fair  Diana. 
But  Liucretia  forbids  a  face  to  be  wished  for,  such 
As  she  had.   Virginia  would  desire  to  accept  the  hump  of  Rutila^ 
And  give  her  (shape)  to  Rutila.     But  a  son,  with  a  295 

Remarkable  person,  always  has  miserable  and  trembling 
Parents — So  bare  is  the  agrbbm BNt  of  beauty 
And  CHASTiTT ! — Tho'  the  homely  house  chaste  morals  should 
•Have  transmitted,  and  imitated  the  old  Sabines. 
Beside,  a  chaste  disposition,  and  a  countenance  f^Iowing       900 
With  modest  blood,  let  bounteous  nature  give  him    . 
With  a  kind  hand,  (for  what  more  upon  a  boy  can 
Nature,  more)x>wVful  than  a  guardian,  and  than  all  care,  bestow  ?) 
They  must  not  be  men ;  for  the  prodigal  improbity 
Of  a  corrupter  dares  to  teihpt  the  parents  themselves: 
So  great  is  confidence  in  bribes.     No  tyrant  ever 
Castrated  a  defbrmM  youth  in  his  cruel  palace : 
Nor  did  Neix)  ravish  a  noble  youth  club* footed,  or  one 
With  a  wen,  and  swelling  equally  in  his  belly  and  hump. 
Go  now,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  your  young  man. 
Whom  greater  dangers  await.    Ue  will  become  a  pubhc 


305 


310 


taMral%  iNid  faronght  bim  up  in  all  the 
plain  and  Tirtuout  aintpUcity  of  the  old 
8abinM»  (see  aat.  ▼!.  L  16^,  3.)  Cran». 
miltiiig  modcaty  and  chaatity  by  their 
own  examplea  alsa 

900.  fiVoiopig*  4^.]  Easily  blushing  at 
emery  species  oi  indecency. 

30J.  More  po^Wj^U,  jt;.]  i.  e.  Whoia 
more  poweTful  than  all  outward  re- 
stndnta.  f .  d.  Natural  good  dispootions 
are  more  powerful  preseryativea  acainst 
▼ioe,  than  all  the  watchf  ulneaa  and  oare 
ofgnardians  and  parents. 

304.  MuU  not  be  mm.]  If  they  are  to 
escape  "  the  pollutions  that  are  in  the 
•«  world  through  lust,**  they  must  die 
^omig.  and  not  be  men. 

^^The  proiMgaltrnprMiy,  41-e.]  The  of- 
fcra  of  thoee  who  would  corrupt  their 
chaatsty,  end  who  think  no  prodrgality 
<oo  great  to  aeduoe  youth,  will  eren  au 
tempt  to  oomipt  the  perents  themtelTes, 
Igr  bribkig  them,  at  any  price,  over  to 
Such  ia  their  eitniTagant 


:S06.  Ccffifliemetmhribee.1  So  thorough- 
If  penaaded  are  tbcj  that  •  bribe  wlU 


carry  thcSr  point 

— No  tyrant,  f  c]  The  poet  ihewf  aii« 
other  danger  arising  from  beauty, 
namely,  that  of  being  taken  into  the  pa* 
laces  of  princes  and  groat  men,  where 
they  were'kept  for  unnatural  purposes, 
and  castratcdj  in  order  to  make  their 
voices  like  those  of  women;  now  this 
might  be  the  consequence  of  being  hand* 
some,  but  no  defunned  and  iigly  youth 
was  ever  served  so*     See  sat  vi.  36S— 

SOS.  Nero  radski  jr.]  Alludes  to  fhs 
horrid  amours  of  Nero  with  Sporus^ 
whom  he  dressed  in  woman's  apparel* 
and  is  said  to  have  married.  See  set.  i* 
60,  note^ 

lOa.  A  wm  ]  Struma  signiSes  a  swelk 
tng.  or  wen,  arising  from  a  scrophulona 
habit,  like  what  we  call  the  king's  cviL 
Strumosns,  one  that  has  this  disorder. 

— Aselftf^,  4«?.]  i.  e.  Pot-bellied  and 
btimp-backed. 

510.  Go  fio»,  ^.]  An  ironical  qio- 
strophe  to  the  moUier  (see  I.  S89— 91.) 
who  ia  wiahing  for  beautiftil  children. 

911.  Orealrrdiiitf^^i^)  The  older 
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PabK€ii9|  et  pisims  metuet^  quascaAqite  maf itn» 

Exigtt  iratus:  nee  erit  felicior  astro 

Martis,  at  in  laqueoa  nimqiiaiii  incidat:  exi^  auleta 

Interdum  iUe  dolor  ptos,  qnam  lex  iilla  ddort  SU 

Concessit.     Necat  htc  ferro,  secat  iile  criientiB 

Vefberibna,  qaosdam  mcecboa  et  ma^ttia  imrat. 

8^  tons  Etidymion  dileci»  iiet  adnller 

Matrons :  nicrx  cum  dedent  Serriiia  i»»mmo0, 

Fiet  et  illins,  quam  noa  aniat:  exaec  omnem  dS9 

Cmpam  omatiim:  quid  enim  iiUa  negaverit  udia 

Inguinibus,  sive  est  bnc  Hippia,  atf«  Catiilla  I 

fEhtenot  tot09  liabet  illic  fcamina  moves. 

Sed  casto  quid  ferma  nocet  f  qoid  proftiit  oKm 

Hjppolyto  grave  propositnm?  quid  Bellerophontif  905 

Srifbuit  n^mpe  mm,  ceu  fastidica  repulai : 

Nee  SthenolxBa  minus  quam  Crpna  excandait,  0I  se 

Cohcussfii^  ambs.    Mulier  senvissiina  lunc  ast^ 


be  gnmt,  the  mora  itSttgtn  %rill  he  bs 
•tpoted  tO{  fffwi  giMtar  Ham  tbow  «l* 
iMdj  imrntioncd- 

Mll.MwiU  become,  f  c]. He  will  in- 
irlg^e  with  married  woKDen,  and,  on  de» 
tectioa  bj  the  favabiuMie,  IM  eipoiecl  W 
•II  the  ffufferioff  whkii  their  ng9  end 
jealousy  may  inmct. 

913.  Sappier  than  the  Hat,  fc]  Ai 
•H  dettlny  n^as  itippoMd  to  be  ffOVerQed 
by  the  stan,  so  the  word  star  (per  mcT- 
tonym. )  may  signify  destiny.  Will  be 
have  better  luck  than  Mars,  who,  when 
in  an  amour  with  Venus,  was  frurpri!»ed 
by  her  hubbaod  Vulcttu  who  encio^ed 
tbetn  wfth  a  net,  and  elcposed  them  to 
the  sight  of  all  the  gods. 

SIS.  Thai  pain,]  Which  an  adulterer 
may  hat^e  inflicted  on  him  by  an  enraged 
hudiand. 

^ThoH  any  lam,  {-c]  i.  e.  The  pain 
%rhicb  Uie  gallant  may  suffer  from  th« 
husband  may  poMibly  eiceed  any  that 
the  law  would  inflict,  or  has  allowed,  fot 
snch  an  oflence 

516*  H^ith  a  eword.'}  ^erruib  means 
any  tool  or  weapon  made  with  iron. 
There  seems  here  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Hoa.  lib  i.  sat.  ii.  1.  40— 46. 

a  16^1 7.  ^ith  bloody  icourjfet.]  u  e. 
Most  barbarously  flogs  tlie  gallant  ^ith 
scourges,  the  blood  fol&wing  the 
ttrokesi 

— /fl5f  Jfff^rf/ii 
*Ad  mmitm  ustut.    Hoa.  iibl  ftfpr. 


fUBiabMfiit  sOm«limet  inflicted  on  adnl> 
Cereis,  when  caught  in  tha  fact,  and  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  excruciaiioff 
twin.  It  was  done  by  thrusting  the  flab 
up  tb«  Ibmiaaieia  an4  then  drawing  It 
.  out,  with  the  fins  laying  hold  of  and 
tearing  the  part 

318.  Bwt  your  endymton.J  Another 
fronicaJ  apostropb«  to  the  mothfr.  Set 
before,  tioce  oti  h  310. 

jfindymioM  wAs  a  sheph^rd^  fsblcd  to 
have  been  fallen  in  love  with  by  Cvnthla, 
or  the  moon,  wbo^  that  fihe  might  iiss 
him,  laid  him  asleep  on  Mount  Laknus, 
In  Caria,  ncer  Ae  coast  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. 

'Iht  poet  uses  the  mune  EndymioA 
here  in  derision  of  tb«  mother,  whom  ht 
sUppoa^i  to  be  SO  fond  of  her  son,  and  so 
pleased  with  his  beauty,  as  to  think  hidi 
as  handsome,  at  least,  asEndymioithfan- 
self,  and  as  Ifkdy  to  exdte  the  love  of 
som«  favourite  lady,  as  Bndymion  was 
to  excite  tlie  love  of  Cynthia,  and  who 
will  think  to  ha\e  him  *11  to  ber»elf. 
Ko,  says  the  pOet,  this  will  only  last  till 
some  lucrative  temptation  comes  in  hfi 
way,  and  then  he  willbe  as  bad  as  others, 
and  jubt  as  profligate — for 

319.  trhen  ServOSay  ^c]  This  nane 
may  here  be  put  for  any  lewd  and  pro* 
fl^ate  adulteress,  who  hired  lovers  for 
hcf  pleasures.  There  may  probably  be 
ha  alhisioit  to  Servilia,  the  mother  af 
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Adulterer,  and  will  fear  Whatsoever  -puiiMbnieat  «n  angrj 
Huftband  exacts :  «ior  (WiH  lie  'be  Wppier  ibaii  the  star 
Of  Mars,  that  heahouM  Yiever  &11  into  snares : ,  but  sometimea. 
That  pain  exacts  more  jthan  any  taw^o  pain  ^i5 

Has  granted.    One  kills  with  a  sword,  another  cuts  with  lUoody 
Scourges,  and  some  aid ultevers^he-mallec  entecs. 
But  your  Endymion  will  become  the  adulteMrjof  some  iwloned 
Matron :  presently  when  Servilia  'sbaU  give  ^him  monoy. 
He  will  become  hefs  too  witom  'be  loves  not :  she  wtU  put  off 
Every  ornament  oF her  body :  .for  what  will  any  woman  dony  to 
Those  she  likes,  whether  she  be  Hippia  orCatuUa  ? 
There  a  bad  n^man  iias  her  whole  mannen^. 
But  how  does  *beauty  'hur4  'the  chaste  P    what,  onoe  -on  a  4f me. 
did  '  .    tiU 

A  soIeQin  resolution  benefit  Hippolytus?  what  rBeUerophon  i 
Truly  this  redden'd'as  if  ^scorned  fa^  a  'repyilse  : 
Nor  was  Stbenobesa  less  on  fire  than  the  Cretan,  4tnd  both 
Vexed  themselves.     A  woman  is  then  most  cruel 


Brutus,  anct  uater  of  Cato,  wiUi  whom 
Canar  lived  in  illicit  commerce. 

When  such  «  one  pays  him  w<6ll> 
howerer  be  mi^r  didike  her  person,  he 
vill  be  at  her  service. 

520.  Put  off,  Jc,]  She  inll  strip 
herself  of  all  her  jeireU  and  finery,  part 
with  every  thing  that*s  valuable,  to  sup- 
ply the  means  df  rewarding  her  lover. 

52S.  ffipfria.'}  See  sat.  vi.  82^112. 
A  prodigal  adulteress. 

-^CtUulla.]  See  sat.  iL  49.  A  poor 
harlot 

q.  d.  However  different  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  will  all  meet  In  this 
point,  MS.  to  spare  nothing  where  a  lover 
is  in  question. 

327.  There  a  bad  woman^l  On  that  one 
principle  of  self-gratification  she  forma 
ill  her  conduct;  there  she  shews  her- 
self kind,  generous,  and  liberal,  how- 
ever worse  in  general  than  others. 

524.  How  does  benuiif,  ^c]  Granting 
that  beauty  may  be  {Pernicious,  in  in-> 
atanceslike  those  above  mentioned.. yet 
how  can  it  injure  Uie  chaste  and  virtu- 
ous? 

525.  A  iolemn  retoltUion,  4*^]  This 
was  the  solemn  resolve  of  Hippolytus, 
to  refuse  the  love  of  his  step  mother 
Phaedra,^ who,  for  this,  accused  him  of 
tempting^  her  to  inc«s>t.  He  fled  away 
in  »  'chtfiot  by  th«  "ses  i|^lc^  but  the 


horsea  taking  fright  ^  the  sea-calves 
lying  on  the  shore,  overturned  the  cha- 
riot, and  killed  hhn. 

'•^BeUeraphm.^  Sthenoboia  (the  wift 
of  Pcetus,  king  of  the  Argives)  foiling  in 
love  with  him,  he  refused  her;  at  which 
she  was  so  incensed,  that  she  accused 
him  to  her  husband:  ^this  forced  him 
upon  desperate  aidventures,  whieh  he 
overcame.  '  Sthenoboea,  hearing  of  bla 
success,  killed  herself. 

52$.  TVtiM  redden*d,  ^c]  Ph»dra  red- 
dened with  anger  and  resentment^  as 
thinking  herself  despiscAL 

527.  Sthenobcea,  j-c]  .  See  note  on 
L325. 

-^Tfie  Cretan'}  Phvdra  was  the 
daughter  of  Itf  Inos,  king  of  Crete. 

— Boih,]  PhsKlra  and  Sthenobcsa. 

328.  VexM  tftemsehet,'}  Concusaere. 
The  verb  concutio  literally  signifies  to 
shake,  jog,  or  stir;  and»  when  applied 
to  the  mind,  to  trouble,  vex,  or. disquiet.' 
Here  intimates,  that  these  women  shook, 
or  stirred  themselves,  into  a  fit  of  rage 
and  vexation.  It  seems  to  be  used  m^ 
taphorically,  firom  the  cu&tom  of  the 
wrestlers  and  boxers  at  the  theatres,  who, 
before  they  engaged,  gave  themselves 
blows  on  the  breast,  or  sides,  to  excite 
anger  and  fury.  Thus  the  lion  is  said 
to  »hake  his  ipane,  and  lash  himself 
with  his  tail,  when'he  would  be  furloiis; 
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Cum  stimulos  odio  pndor  adtnovet.     Elige  quidnam 
Suadendum  esse  putes,  cui  nubere  Csesaris  uxor  S^O 

Destinat :  optimus  hie,  jet  formosisainius  idem 
Gentis  |)atricia&  rapicur  miser  extingu'endus 
Messalinae  oculis  :  dudum  sedet  ilia  parato 
Flammeolo  ;  Tyriusque  palam  genialis  in  hortis 
Stemitur^  et  rttu  deciea  centena  dabuntur  S33 

Antiquo  :  veniet  cum  signatoribus  auspex, 
Hflcc  tu  secreta,  et  paucis  coromidsa  putabas  ? 
Non  nisi  legitime  vujt  nubere.     Quid  phceat,  die  i 
Nt  parere  velis,  pareundum  est  ante  hicemas  : 
Si  scelus  aduiittas,  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dum  res  340 

Nota  urbi  et  populo/  continmt  principis  aures : 
Dedecus  ille  dom&8  sciet  ultimus.     Interea  tu 
Obsequere  imperio,  si  tanti'est  vita  dierum 
Paucorum  ;  quicquid  melius,  leviusque  putaris, 
.  Praebenda  eat  gladio  pulcbra  haec  et  Candida  cervix  SIS 


3S8.  Moti  cruel,  j«.]  A  woman  is 
then  moft  savage  and  relentless,  when, 
on  being  disappointed,  the  fear  of  phaine 
adds  spurs  to  her  resentment,  wd  her 
passion  of  love  is  changed  to  hatred. 
See  Gen.  ziziz.  7—20. 

Virgil  represenu  Juno  as  stirred  up 
to  her  relentless  hatred  to  J&neas,  and 
the  Trojans,  from  several  motives; 
among  the  rest,  from  the  contempt  which 
had  been  shewn  her  by  Paris,  in  his 
judgment  against  her  at  mount  Ida. 

Jieedum  eliam  causa  irarumt  ueviquf 
doloret, 

JSxciderant  ammo,  manef  aUa  mente 
repdstum 

JutUcium  ParidiSf  tprttaqut  injuria 
JomntB,  4«-  {c*  '^Q-  !•  2:^,  30, 31. 
See  also  ^n.  v.  5 — 7. 

329.  Chwmt  4rc*}  /•  e.  Tliifik  it  over, 
wd  determine,  all  things  considered, 
what  advice  you  would  give. 

33a  To  him  wAofn,  j-cO  Silius  is 
meant  here,  a  not»le  Roman,  whom  the 
cypress  Messalina  so  Uoated  upon,  that 
•he  made  him  put  away  his  wife  Julia 
Syllana,  and  resolved  to  marry  hii»  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  gone  no  farther  than 
Ostia,  a  city  near  the  mouth  ^f  the 
.Tiber. 

335.  S^  th€  eytz,  jj-c]  By  her  having 
^ed  her  eyes  upon  him,  so  as  to  become. 
•OMaoured  with  him.     Of  the  hot  rid 


lewdness  of  this  empress,  act  sat  vi 
115—31. 

— Ltmg  Am  tits,  j-c]  The  time  seems 
long  to  her*  while  watting  for  St- 
Ous. 

333—4/  Prepartd bridal veU']  Which 
she  had  prepared  for  the  ceremckny. 
See  sat.  it  1.  124,  note  on  the  word 
flsmmea ;  and  sat.  vi.  224. 

334.  Openbf,  j-c.]  She  transacto  her 
matter  openly,  without  fear  or  sliame ; 
accordingly  she  omits  nothing  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  2  she  put  on  the 
flame-coloured  marriage  veil ;  the  eoi»« 
jugal  bed  was  sumptuously  adorned  wiih 
purple,  and  prepared  in  the  LucuUaa 
gardens,  a  place  of  public  resort.  See 
note  on  1.  338. 

335.  Ten  timet  an  kusidred.}  She  had  > 
her  portion  ready,  according  co  ancient 
custom.  On  this  instance  it  amounted 
to  the  vast  sum  of  one  thousand  aester* 
tia.  See  sat.  i.  1.  406,  note.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  husbaod»  la 
consideration  of  the  burdens  of  matii* 
mony. 

336.  Soothtaj/er^TeigHers,  ^cj  The 
soothsayer,  who  always  attended  on  auch 
occasions.  VAZ.im.  lib.  iL  saya,  that 
among  the  ancients,  nothing  of  couae^ 
qufnce  was  undertakeUi  either  in  priTete 
or  public,  without  consulting  the  eu- 
spices ;  hence  a  soothsayer  attended  cm 
marriagost      Aospex— quasi  ovi^ex'-v 
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When  &haine  adds  goads  to  hatred.     Choose  what  dS9 

You  think  to  be  advised,  to  him  whom  Caesar's  wife  destines 
To  marry  :  this  the  best  and  most  beautiful  too 
Of  a  patrician  family  is  hurrieti,  a  wretch,  to  b&  destroy'd 
by  the  eyes  of  Mess^lina  :  long  she  sits  in  lier  pre|)ared 
Bridal  veil,  and  openly  the  Tyrian  marriage^bcK^I  is  Mrewed 
In  the  gardens,  and  ten  times  an  hundred  will^  be  given  by 

ancient  *  33& 

Rite  :  the  soothsayer,  with  the  signers,  will  come. 
Do  you  think  these  things  secret,  and  committed  to  a  few  ? . 
She  will  not  marry  unless  lawfully.     Say— what  like  you  ?— 
Unless  you  will  obey,  you  must  perish  before  candle-light. 
If  you  commit  the  crime,  a  little  delay  will  be  given,  till  the 

thing,  340 

Known  to  the  city  and  to  the  people,  reaches  the  prince's  ears, 
(He  will  last  know  the  disgrace  of  his  house.)     In  the  mean 

while 
Do  thou  obey  the  command,  if  the  life  of  a  few  days  is 
Of  such  consequence ;  whatever  you  may  think  best  and  easiest, 
This  fair  and  white  neck  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  sword.         3i5 


becaote  thej  ^vined  frcMO  the  flight  and 
aUter  aetions  of  birds. 

The  signatores  w«re  a  9ort  of  public 
notaries,  who  wrote  and  attested  wills, 
deeds,  marriago-settlemeots,  &c.  These 
also  were  present;  -for,  before  the  mar* 
riage,  they  wrote  down  in  tables,  (tabuKs; 
see  sat  H.  5a,  note)  by  way  of  npcord, 
tha  ftinn  of  the  contract,  to  which  they, 
with  the  wiufesflcs.  set  their  sesls« 

337.  T^eae  things  secret,  ^c  ]  That  she 
does  things  priTately,  so  that  only  a  fef^ 
rhoaeo  secret  A-iends  should  know  them? 
by  no  means. 

33S.  Uniess tawfijfy.] Sbe Aeierminn 
to  marry  publicly,  with  ail  the  luaal 
forma  and  ceremonies;  and  this,  says 
Tadtus,  in  the  face  of  the  senate,  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  aoldfery.  See  Awt.  Univ.  Hist. 
^cL  xbr,  p,  544,  note  f . 

— &iy,  wifkatWteyouf]  Qoidpfaceat^ 
What  it  may  please  you  to  do.  Say,  Si- 
liut,  wldcb  part  will  you  talce  in  such  a 
aitoatlonF  what  do  you  think  best  to  do, 
under  wo  ISstal  a  dilemma? 

539.    UnletB.  fc.]  If  yon  refuse  thai 
horrid  worn— *a  offbr,  she  will  have  you 
nnirdered  before  night. 
54<X    Mf  ytm  tammHi  tkc  enm«»J  Of 
VOL.  II. 


marryhig  the  wife  of  another. 

— A  Httie  delay,  j-c]  You  wilt  pro» 
bably  live  far  a  few  days ;  the  public  ru- 
mour will  reach  the  prince's  ears,  though 
later  than  the  ears  of  others,  as  he  wtH 
probably  be  the  Ia»t  who  hears  the  dls« 
honour  done  to  his  Ikmily,  few,  |Jerhapst 
daring  to  break  such  a  thing  to  hlok 

943.  Tke  command,]  OfMessaHna. 

— If  the  life  of  a  few  dnyt,  fc.J  If  you 
think  that  living  a  few  days  mote  or  less 
is  of  so  much  consequence,  that  you  wHl 
sooner  commit  a  crime  of  such  roagni» 
tade  to  gain  a  short  respite,  than  risk  an 
earlier  death,  by  avoiding  the  commie-* 
sion  of  it,  then  to  be  sure  you  must 
obey;  but  whichever  way  you  deter« 
Dine-— 

345.  Neck,  ^e.']  This  beaotifbl  person 
of  yours  will  be  sacrilleed,  either  to  Mes- 
salinaN  resentment,  If  you  don't  comply, 
or  to  the  emperor's,  if  you  do.  How- 
ever, the  marriage  took  place,  and  they 
pleased  theniselves  in  all  festivity  that 
day  and  night ;  aAerwaids  iSilhis  wraa 
sehed,  by  the  emperor's  command,  and 
put  to  death ;  thus  exhibiting  a  striking 
example  of  the  sad  eenseqoeaces  which 
often  attend  being  rennrkahie  for  beottiy« 
Mesaalia%  loonaftei^  waa killed  inthe 
G 
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Nil  ergo  opiabunt  homines  ?  si  consilium  vis, 

PsjRMltTBS  IP8I8  BXPENDeRE  NUM1NIBV8,   QUll) 
CoNVEirrAT  NOBIS4    RBBUBQUE  SIT  UTILE  N08TRJS. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  Dl. 
Cariob  est  1LLI8  HOMO,  QUAM  8IBI :  no9  animofum 
Iippulsu,  et  Cffici  magtidque  cupidine  ducti, 
Conjugium  petimus,  partumqne  uxorifv :  ajt  illis 
Naium,  qui  pueri,  dualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 
Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aiiquid,  Toveaaque  sacellis 
Exta^  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci ; 

.OrAITUUM  est,   0T  sit  MENS  SANA  IN  CORPORE  SANO. 

Fortem  posoe  animum,  et  mortis  terrore  carentem; 

Qui  spatium  vits  extri^um  inter  munera  |K)nat 

Naturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  labores ; 

Nesciat irasci ;  cufNat nihil;  etpoliores  360 


S50 


355 


giident  of  Lucii11im»  whitfaor  she  b«d 
ntired.  Ses  Avt.  Unit.  Hist  vcd.  xiir. 
p.  S4S,  9. 

946.  Shaanunikerefcre,  {«.]  If  alt 
y«o  uy  be  ooniidered,  the  ooMeqnence 
■eeiiit  to  be^  that  it  »  wrong  lo  wish^ 
or  pray,  for  any  tfaiDg. 

— HaaeoAaca.]  Ifyoawill  baadlmd 
wbal  ia  bwt  to  do,  I  anawcr-.- 

347.  P»mii  the  godi,  ie,}  Jjtm  all 
to  tha  godi;  they  know  what  is  bait  for 
lit,  and  what  it  ttott  niitabla  to  oar 
€ircuinitaBC«  and  sitnationa. 

349.  InaUad  ofpUamni  ikingi,  4tir.] 
Tbcy  can,  though  we  cannot,  forewa  all 
ooiMaquanoas  whic^  will  arise,  and  tbara* 
fyn,  instead  of  bestowing  what  may  be 
pleaiing,  they  will  give  what  ia  most 
proper,  most  suitable,  and  best  adapted 
10  our  welfare ;  and  this,  because  mor- 
tals are  dearer  to  thsm  than  we  ara  to 
ouraalTes.     Comp.  1  Pet  ▼.  7. 

850— '1.  £y  the  im§niUe,4;c.}  We  are 
impelled  to  wish  for  things^  nmly  from 
the  strong  desire  w«  have  to  possess 
them  i  and  do  not  leSect,  as  we  oiight, 
on  the  blindness  of  our  mtnd%  which 
fannot  see  farther  than  present  things^ 
and  therefore  are  led  to  judge  amiss  of 
what  may  be  for  our  good  in  th^  end. 

96^.  iVeMoek^andihebfrngingfarthf 
40]  We  prqr  for  a  wifo^  and  thM  tha 
#ifo  may  bring  forth  childven ;  bat  tha 
gods  only  can  forseee  bow  either  the 
wife  or  children  aoay  turn  out*  conse 
qiiently ,  whether  the  gratiflcatlon  of  tnur 
wUmMma^lm  for  mir  happmatt* 


S54.  JA  S(muihing.]  In  the  former 
part  of  this  fine  passage  the  poet  ipesb 
of  leaving  all  to  the  gods,  in  such  sn 
absolute  and  unreserved  msnoer,  si 
seemingly  to  exclude  the  eaeroiM  sf 
prayer:  as  to  outward  things,  such  sb 
power,  riches,  beauty,  and  the  like,  be 
certainly  does,  inasmuch  as  theeemsttert 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  ProvidflOCSi 
we  not  beiog  able  to  judge  about  them; 
audi  indeed,  as  be  has  shewn  tbroughoul 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Satire,  lbs 
having  of  theu  things  may  prove  rvin- 
ous  sod  destructive,  therefore  are  not 
proper  subjects  either  of  desire  or 
prayer  :  but  now  the  poet  finely  Bhe«i« 
that  there  are  subjecu  of  prayer,  which 
are  not  only  desirable,  but  to  be 
petitioned  for,  as  conducive  to  our  resl 
good  and  happtnese. 

-^Vom  i*  chttpeU,}  Sacellum  signifies 
a  chapel,  a  little  ten^»le,  or  perhaps  soy 
place'  consecrated  to  divine  jiForship. 
Here  it  may  siguify  the  sacred  sbriaci 
of  their  gods,  before  which  they  ofibed 
their  vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifiom. 

8$S.  EmruUs,}  The  bowels,  or  iawardfi, 
of  animals,  which  were  ezacta,  (onde 
exta,}  cut  out,  and  affered  in  men- 
fice. 

-^Dwifupuddingt,  4tcO  Tomaeuli^  or 
toasacla,  from  Or.  n^  v«,  tocut,  wars  pud- 
dings, or  sausages,  made  of  the  liver  and 
fiesh  of  the  animal,  chopped  a^d  mixed 
together,  and  were  called  alao  fareaniaai 
gut-puddings;  and,  like  oursaumgeh 
ware  aiada  by  ftuA^g  #  gut  tiikea  ftvn 
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Shall  men  thepefore  wish  for  nothing?  IPyoii  will  htfv^  advice, 

PbUMIT  THe  OOD9  THEMSELVfeS  tO  CONBIDER  WHAT 

May  suit  u9(,  anix  be  useful  to  our  affairs. 

For,  instead  of  pleasant  things,  the  gods  wilt  give  whatever 

are' fittest. 
Man  is  oEA-ctBa  to  tubm,  than  to  himself;  we,  led  by 

the  S50 

Impube  of  our  fninds,  and  by  a  blind,  and  great  desire, 
Ask  wedlock,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  our  wife ;  but  to  themt 
Is  known,  what  children,  and  what  sort  of  a  wife  she  may  be. 
However,  that  you  may  ask /something,  and  vow  in  chapels, 
Entmils,  and  tlie  divine  puddings  of  a  whitish  swine,  35S 

You  MUST   PRAY,   THAT  TOtT  HAY  HATE  A   SOUND  MIND  IN 
A  SOUND  BODY. 

Ask  a  mind,  strong,  and  without  the  (ear  of  death ; 
Which  puts  the  last  stage  of  life  among  the  gifts  of 
Nature ;  which  can  bear  any  troubles  whatsoever ; 
Knows  not  to  be^angry ;  covets  nothing ;  and  which  thinks  360 


Ibe  MhHiil  widi  the  abote  iagniiaaHL 
Tbc9i«  aecmttpaiiied  fh«  uaiAces,  and 
wcrp  therfefore  csibd  divine. 
'  8^5.  mdtuk  iwme,'}  Tbb  mtfoAavd 
to  DttBft,  uttdte*  tlw  nflne  of  Laeiii«,  ioi 
0r9BT  to  ttukit  ber  pYopitious  to  child- 
ht^Khtg  wontcoy  ••  also  on  other  oec»- 
iion»    8eeHor.lib.iiLodextii 

959.  Tow  nvuttpray^  fc,"},  Ai  H  the 
poet  htd  mid,  f*  I  by  no  meuit  object 
«■  ciilier  to  secritioefi  or  preyers  to  the 
•"goda,  provided  what  U  akked  be  fee- 
**  eonahle  and  good,  We  cannot  be  too 


— A  tottnd  fiUnd,  fv.]  9.  tU  Health  of 
Bodjr  and  mind  is  the  iint  of  bloMings 
here  below  withoot  a  sound  mind  we 
cm  neither  judge,  determine,  or  act: 
erigfat;  without  bodily  health  thefe  caa 
be  no  enjoyment. 

057.  A  mind  tiro^,  ^c-"}  Fottitude* 
by  whidi*  unmoted  and  und^unayed, 
yoB  cen  look  upon  death  without:  terruf. 

55».  7W  iasi  Uage,  ^e  ]  UltimuUl 
i^poliinn,  in  the  chariot  and  hone-racing, 
tfigniSed  the  space  between  the  last 
bouiid  or  mailc,  and  the  goal  where  the 
nee  ended;  Hence,  by  an  easy  mete* 
piior,  ii  denotes  the  latter  part  of  lilk 
Hhm  we  are  near  our  tfn'd,  and  are  about 
10  Saiik  oar  course  of  0% 

a»  tlM  epoatie»  S  Tim.  it.  7.  says, 
f0  9^t^Y  tmMMO^  I  batve  Unished ' 


my  coarse. 

558 — 9.  G^  of  nature.J  The  word 
lUUbus  either  signifies  a  gift,  or  a  duty 
or  office.     If  we  take  munera,  here,  in 
tlie  former  letiie^  we  must  ondentand 
<he  poet  to  mean,  that  tnye  fortitude,  so 
far  ftom  fearing  death  as  an  evil,  looks 
on  it  as  a  gift  or  blessing  of  nature.    So 
Ml*.  Daydxh  : 
ji  tout  Aof  AMI  tecurtttf  deatfi  defy, 
4nd  amni  ii  wUurt*t  prmlege  to  die. 
In  the  other  sense,  we  must  undersund  • 
the  poet  to  mean,  that  death   will  be 
looked  upon,  by  a  wise  and  firm  mind, 
as  an  office,  or  duty,  which  all  are  to 
fulfil,  and  therefore  to  be  submitted  to 
48  such,  not  with  fear  and  dismay,  but 
with  as  much  wiUiogness  and  comply, 
oency  as  any  other  duty  which  nature 
has  Uud  upon  us. 

359.  jfny  troubiea,  fc.]  Any  misfor* 
tunes,  wiihuut  murmuring  and  repining^ 
much  leas  sinking  under  them* ' 

360.  JiTnowsnoi  to  Ite  angty.]  Can  so 
n|le  the  tempers  and  passions  of  tlie 
soul,  as  to  cootroul,  on  all  occasions 
those  perturbations  which  arise  within, 
and  preduoe  a  violence  of  anger, 

'^Cowu  nutMng.]  9eing  content  and 
submissive  to  the  will  of  Piovidence,, 
desires  nothing  but  what- it  has,  neither 
coveting  what  othen  have,  or  uueasy. 
to  obtain  whet  we  ouraelvea.h«v#  not. 
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HercuUs  erumnas  credat,  saevcwque  labores,  ^^ 
Et  Venere,  et  cceiiis,  et  plumis  Siardanapali. 
Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare  :  Sbmita  certe 
Tranquilly  pbr  viiitutem  patbt  unica  yiiM. 
Nullum  nuinen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia :  sed  te 
Kos  &ciniuSj  Fortutia,  dean),  cceloque  locamus. 


S65 


S5I.  Th^ioOiof  HercuieH  it.'}  AU 
luding  to  what  are  usually  called,  Uie 
twelve  labours  of  Ilerculei. 

563.  Than  the  laieiviausness,i:cJJ  Such 
a  mind  as  has  been  described  esteems 
tiie  greatest  suArioge  and  labours,  even 
auch  as  Hercules  underwent,  more  eli- 
gible than  all  the  pleasuiea  and  enjoy- 
ments of  sensuality. 

^^SanUmapakuJ}  Tbe  last  king  of 
Assyria,  whose  life  was  such  a  scene  of 
lasciTionsneae,  Inxurjr*  and  effeminacy, 
that  he  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt  in 
the  eyes  of  hh  subjects,  who  revolted  ; 
and  he,  being  overcome,  made  a  pile, 
•et  it  on  ^n,  and  burnt  himself,  and  hit 
most  valuable  moveables,  in  it :  **  The 
"only  thing,^'  says  Justin,  '<he  ever 
"•  did  like  a  man." 

As  the  word  Vencre,  in  this  line,  is 
tnetonymically  used  for  lewdness,  or 
lasdviousness,  Venys  being  the  goddess 
of  these,  and  ccenis  for  aU  manner  of 
gluttony  and  luxury,  so  phimis  may 
here  be  used  to  denote  softness  and 
eff'eminacy. 

I'luros,  in  one  sense,  is  used  some- 
times U)  denote  plates,  scales,  or  span- 
gles, wrought  on  the  armour  or  accou- 
trements of  men  or  horses,  one  whereof 
Was  laid  upon  another.  Garments  also 
trere  adorned  with  gold  and  purple 
plumage,  feather-work.  Ainsw.*  See 
JEn.  xi.  1. 770, 1. 

'  365.  What  yourxdf  may  ghe,  f^c.J 
Wbiie  others  are  disquieting  themsehes, 
and  asking  for  the  gratification  of  their 
ftwiish  and  hurtful  desires,  let  me  tell 
you  the  only  way  to  solid  peace  and 
CDuifort,  and  what  ft  is  in  your  own 
power  to  bestow  upon  yourself;  I  mean, 
inid  it  i&  most  certainly  true,  ihat  there 
is  nto  other  way  to  happiness,  but  in  the 
|«ths  of  virtue.  Coin  p.  £ccL  xii.  15, 
14.  -Hie  tealhen  thought  that  every 
inan  was  tJie  tiuthor  of  bis  own  virtue 
and  '^l^om;  'but  Uiere  were  some  at 
Itomc,  at  that  time,  who  could  have 


taught  Juvenal,  that'  xmr  ooon  am, 
▲vu    xvaaT    rxaracr    gift,    u   raoM 

ABOVX,        A  KB        COMETH      DOWN      FaOX 

viiK  rxTuxR  OP  UGHTs.     Comp.  Jer.  x. 
25. 
Hon  lib.  t.  epist.  xtiU.  1.  Ill,  12, 

Si^  talis  est  orare  Jwem  qui  domtt  et 
auferty 

Det  eiram,  ttet  opes,  tefuummianinutm 
ipmpambo. 

Cic.  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  mvi. 
declares  it  as  a  general  opinion,  that  man- 
kind received  from  the  gods  the  outward 
conTeniencies  of  life,  viitutem  antem 
nemo  unquam  acceptam  Deo  retolit; 
4*  but  virtue  none  ever  yet  thought  they 
<*  received  from  the  Deity.**  And  egain. 
«<  this  is  the  persuasion  of  all,  that  Ibr- 
<*  tune  is  to  be  had  from  the  gods,  wia- 
'*  dom  from  ourselves.*'  Again,  "  who 
'*  ever  thanked  the  gods  for  his  being  a 
•«  good  man  ?  men  pray  to  Jupiter*  not 
**  that  he  would  make  them  juu,  tempe- 
**rate,  wise,  but  rich  and  proepeioua." 
Thus  "  they  becamo  vain  in  their  ima- 
**  ginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
•* darkened;  professing  themselves  ta 
«  be  wise,  ihey  became  foola.^  Jioou 
L  21.  8. 

555.  Ton  hate  ao  deity f  |-c.]  If  man 
would  act  prudently  and  wiaely,  we 
thould  no  more  hear  of  good  or  ill  luck* 
as  if  the  affairs  of  men  were  left  to  the 
disposal  of  Fortune,  or  chance,  who 
numages  them  in  a  way  of  sport  and 
caprice,  independently  of  any 
vours  of  their  own;  liidnm  in 
ludere  pertinax.  (See  Hon.  lib.  iii.  ode 
xxix.  1.  49— :;2.)  The  goddess  FortuDe 
would  00  longer  he  a  divinity  in  the 
eyes  of  mortals,  if  they  were  themselvea 
prudent  and  careful  in  the  i 
uCtliemselves  and  their  afiatis. 

It  is  npt  easy  to  do' justice  to  the  word 
numen,  in  thisjilace,  by  any  amgle  one 
in  the  English  language;  at  least  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  that   Gtifk  ai 
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The  (oils  of  Hercules,  and  his  cruel  labours,  better 

Tlian  thelasciviousness^and  luxury^andplumesofSardanapalus. 

1  shew  what  yourself  may  give   to  yourself:  Surely  the 

ONLY 

Path  to  a  quiet  livb  lies  open  th&ough  tirtub. 
You  have  no  deity,  O  Fortune,  if  there  be  prudence ;  but  365 
Thee  we  make  a  goddess,  and  place  in  heaven. 


cmce  comprehend  all  its  meeniogs:  it 
includes  the  will,  plcaiare»  end  determi- 
nation or  decree  of  a  deity ;  power,  au- 
thority ;  a  divine  impube ;  divine  pmieo* 
tion  and  favour  ^  influence ;  alao  a  dei^, 
a  god ;  all  this  the  heathens  aUributed  to 
their  godden  FoftTvm. 

566.  Tkee  we  make  a  gotUeu,  41>c.] 
The  andcnt  Greeks  and  Eomans  made 
a  goddeis  of  Fortune,  which  is  in  reality, 
iMthtag  more  than  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected event  of  tfaingSy  liroin  roas,  luck» 
chance,  hasard.  These  the  heathen, 
who  knew  not  Goo,  deified  in  the  ima- 
ginary being  FoavniB,  which  they  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  that  wise,  though 
mysterious  government  of  the  world, 
and  all  things  iuy  it,  by  Him  **  whose 
**  judgmentsare unsearchable,  and  whose 
*•  ways  9t9  past  llnduig  out  !**  He  has 
'•given  to  man  that  wisdom  ^ich. is 
«' profitable  to  direct**  (Efcd.  x.  la)  m 
the  aflhirs  and  concerns  of  commouUfe  j; 
the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  which  is 
the  duty  of  man  towards  hiouelf.  This 
neglected,  leaves  him  without  excuse, 
whatever  evil  may  happen ;  yet,  under 
the  stricteit  exercise  of  human  wisdom 
and  prudence,  let  us  remember,  that 
disappointment  may  defeat  the  enda 
propoeed;  this  ought  to  awaken  our  con- 
fidence in  the  snr«xMx  msmmxe  of  all 
xvsjrrs,  who  knows  what  is  best  for 
us: 

'<  j(ndikat  ekouid  ieack  us 
•*  Tkere*»qtii9mii^tkat  tkapet  omreftde, 
**  JUmgh-htw  them  haw  we  wUL'' 

HAmixi,  act  v.  so.  iL 
The  Greeks  bad  many  temples  dedi« 
cated  to  Fortune,  under  the  name  of 
TTXH.  Pindar  makes  her  one  of  the 
dcitiiiies,  the  djughter  of  Jupiler.  An- 
Qua  Martiua,  king  of  Uie  Roroens,  fir»t 
built  a  temple  at  Rome  to  this  deity. 
Servios  Tullus  also  built  one  at  the  ca« 
pitol.  AAerwfids  the  Romans  oonse-. 
SMted  temples  to  ber  under  various  ti- 


des* as  Fortuna  libera,  redux,  ptiblica, 
equestris,  &c.  See  Brouohtoit,  BibL 
Hist.  Sacr.  tit.  Fo&tuiix. 

Horace's  description  of  tfab  goddess, 
and  ber  great  power,  ibrma  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  odes,  Sef  1H>.  i» 
ode  XXXV, 

O  JHim  graium  quet  regie  Antmm, 

MTtteeutt  ^pc*  q^» 
56^.  Place  m  heovenJ]  Give  her  a 
place  among  tie  gods. — q.  d.  As  things 
are,  men  are  foolish  enough  to' erect 
temples  to  Fortune,  make  her  a  goddess, 
worship  her  as  such*  aqd  attribiite  ail 
their  miscarriages  and  troubles,  not  to 
tb«r  own  neglect,  folly,  and  mismanage* 
ment,  but  to  the  powvr  and  infiuenoe  of 
thia  imaginary  deity. 

For  the  idees  whicb  the  Remans  en- 
tertained about  the  goddess  Fortune* 
see  sat.  UL  L  39,  40.  Sat.  vL  1.  604. 
-^ 

I  should  observe,  tbfl|t  some  copies 
read,  1.  365, 

NuBum  numen  ahett,  f  c. 

No  diity  ie  ahtent,  ^, 
As  if  it  were  said,  that  if  there  be  pru- 
dence, that  is,  if  a  uum  acts  wisely  and 
prudently,  all  the  gods  are  present  with 
him,  not  one  absents  himself  from  him  ; 
or,  prudence  is  all-eufBcient,  and  no 
other  deity  can  be  wanting.  But  ttie 
sense  first  above  given,  on  the  reading 
nullum  numen  babes,  appears  to  be  most 
oonsooant  to  the  intention  of  ^he  two 
lines  taken  together. 

I  know  not  bow  to  end  my  observa* 
tions  on  this  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
without  oalling  it  the  finest  piece,  in 
point  of  composition,  matter,  and  Kenti- 
ment,  whicb  we  have  derived  from  bea-^ 
then  antiquity.  I  should  call  it  inimi- 
tably fine,  had  not  the  late  Dr.  Samubl 
JoBMaov*s  poem,  on  <*  Tux  vawitt  or 
BVMAK  wisHKs,"  appeared;  such  a 
copy,  of  such*  an  original,  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with. 
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ARGUMfiRT. 

Tiepofi  takes  otearion^  from  an  invitation  whick  he  gives  to  Us 
JHend  Periicus  io  dint  with  him^  to  commend  firugality^  and 
to  expose  and  reprehend  alt  manner  of  in^mperance  and 
debauchery;  bnt  more  particularly  the  luSury  used  by  the 
Momans  tn  their  feasting.  He  instances  some  lewd  practices 
at  their  feastsy  and  reproves  the  nobifityfir  making  lewdness 

j^TTICUS  exiffiie  ri  coenaf,  raufus  habetur : 

Si  Ratilus,  demens^  quid  enim  mi^ove  cachimo- 

Exoipitur  ¥ulgH  quam  (lauper  Apwins  ?  omms 

Convictus,  thermi^  stalioneir,  oAine  theatrum 

De  Rutilo.    Katn  dam  valida  ac  juvenilia  membra  5 

SuflSciunt  gafesB,  dumque  aniens  sangHinc^  feriMr 

(Non  cogente  quidem,  sed  nee  probioente  TriboRo) 

Bcriptnnis  \eg&B^  et  regi a  verba  lanistse. 

Multoe  porro  vides^  qnos  taepe  elosus  ad  ipsum 

Creditor  introitum  sowt  espectar^  luacelli,  10 


Lim  1.  J/AUiau^  fr.]  Hie  imim  of 
a  vtrj  cnhient  penoa  ia  Bfomt*  biili 
Bm  it  is  mcftot  to  ligiiiiy  mnf  one  of 
greit  weolth  and  quality.  I f  such  a  one 
gives  a  great  entertainment,  it  being 
egreeable  tp  liii  rank  and  fortune^  de» 
lenrea  not  any  other  name  than  that  of 
■plendour  and  miinifioenceii 

S.  Df  Huiilus,  4«.]  One,  yho»  by  hie 
extravagant  glottony,  was  reduced  to 
the  most  ahameful  degree  of  poverty. 

This,  fikewise,  is  here  made  dm  of  aa 
^  comioaon  name  for  all  such  chamctera. 

If  tnch  a  one  malce  a  splendid  feaeU 
we  mnst  call  him  mad. 

S— 5.' jf  greaier  laugh,  f-c]  What  can. 
be  a  greater  mljcct  of  ridicule  amoog 
the  vulgar,  than  Apici^a  io  rags  ? 


S.  JpkhuJi  A  aotod  e^fAire  ki  tho 
tino  of  Nero;  he  spent  an  immeoser 
estafte  ii>  eating  and  diinkisg :  growing 
poor  and  deqpiaed^  he  hanged  himselC 
See  sat.  iv.  i.  85. 

4.  CbmjMtty.]  Coovictna  s^pifies  a 
living  together  ia  one  boiiee,  or  at  one 
taUo»  ami,  perhape,  what  wt  enll  dnbs, 
or  ordinaries. 

—UMs.l'TbenMit  hot  hatha.  These 
ware  much  resorted  to,  and  were  plaeies 
of  great  gossipping  and  tattl&g.  See 
saL  viL  I.  25^  aad  noee. 

.—  Tk^Uaiiont.^  Flartsenhtf  pbeea  in 
the  city,  where  idle  people  need  to  meeC 
and  talk  together,  pertiapa  about  the 
marfcet-place,  or  fomm  f  aa  in  our  lewm, 
where  there  are  conunooly  a  vuaiber  «f 
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and  dtbauchtrjf  the  ekieftit  of  their  pkmvret.  ffefippo9e$  lAi 
temperance  andfrugalUy  qfthe  greffteH  men  in  former  oges^ 
€o  the  riot  aud  inUmptrunce  of  ih^  present.'  He  conclude$ 
tciih  repeating  his  invitoUon  to  his  fiicnd^  advising  him  to  0 
neglect  of  all  care  and  disquiet  Jbr  the  preset  wd  a  moderate 
use  of  pleasures  for  the  future* 

JL  F  Atucus  BupB  tmiipiuouily,  b«  it  account«d  splendid ; 
If  Rutiius,  mad :  for  what  is  teceiYed  wkh  a  greater 
I^augh  of  the  wlgar,  thai)  poor  Apicius  f  every 
Compui  V,  the  baths,  the  stations^  every  theatre,  [^&Q^] 
Of  Rutilus.    For  while  his  strong  and  youthful  limba  5 

Saffice  for  a  faelifi«t^  and  wbile  ardent  in  blood,  he  is  reported 
(The  tribune  not  compelling  indeed,  but  neither  brohibiting) 
To  be  about  to  write  the  law^,  and  princely 'woros  of  a  boaex^ 
Moreover,  you  see  many,  whom  the  often-eluded  creditor  is  wont 
To  wait  for  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  shambles,  JO ' 

Mle  people  aCalidinJi;  Mid  talking  toge«  ^itry  to  make  hfai  %  fbicer,  tfkal  he  maf 

Uier,  to  and  near  the  market-place.   See  be  thoroughly  <|iialified  for  the  art. 
Anraw.  Statio,  No.  6.  7.    The  fi^ne  noT  CitmpcUingt  ^.] 

5,  Of  RHtilut.]   De— about  or  coo^  Hinting,  that,  thoagb  he  wai  not  com* 

ceming  Rutilus. — 7.  d.  He  is  the  com*  pelled  to  such  a  practice  of  fencing,  hf 

moo  sttl]ject  of  ODnrersation  at  all  thesa  the  magistracy,  as  many  had  been  bf 

placea.  liero  for  his  inhuman  diversion,  yet  it 

'^YouikfuiUmhtf  |ic.]   Wliile  in  the  y^n  a  shame  that  b«  was  suffered  19 

prime  of  life,  and  fit  to  fear  arms  in  tbe  undertike  it»     and    not    advised,    or 

laudable  service  of  his  country,  he  is  so  eommanded,  by  the  magisbacyi  to  tba 

reduced  to  poverty,  by  bis  luxury  pud  contrary.     See  sat  viii.  193.' 
extravagance,  as  to  apply  himseif  to  the        9.  Tou  iee  nwn^t  i[C,J   Such  feUowa 

wretched  trade  of  a  fencer,  or  prize*  as  Rutllos. 
Ughter,  for  bread.  9.  Ifften-eiuded  eredUor.J    Who  had 

5.    Se  i$  reporied.'}  Or  ftrtur  may  been  often  promised  payment,  but  de* 

anean  be  is  carried,  by  the  necessity  of  ceived  over  apd  over  again ;  apd  who 

his  circumstances,  to  copy  out  the  laws,'  ia  vain  had  pursued  them  to  oome  at 

rules,  words  of  command  (regie  verbal  his  money, 
and  othfsr  matter*  of  kjiowledf;e^  Bect»-        20.  Wuit/or,  j;e.J  Knowbig  no  place 
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«Et  quibuft  in  solo  viveiidi  causa  palato  est. 

Egregius  CGenat,  meliuaque  niiserrimus  hortim, 

Et  cito  casuruB  jam  perlucente  ruind. 

Interea  gustus  eiementa  per  omnia  quserunt, 

Nunquam  animo  pretiis  obstantibus  :  interius  si    ^  15 

Attendas,  haois  illa  jutant,  qu£  PLuais  EuvNtVR. 

Ergo  baud  diQicile  est  perituram  arcessere  summaoi 

LAncibus  oppositis,  vel  matris  imagine  fract& ; 

Et  quadringentifl  Dummis  condire^ulosum    , 

Fictile  :  sic  veniunt  ad  miscellanea  ludt. 

Refert  ergo  quis  beec  eadem  paret :  in  Rutilo  nam 

Luxuria  est ;  in  Ventidio  laudabile  noinen 

Sumit,  et  a  censu  iainam  trahit.     lUum  ego  jure 

Despiciam,  qui  scit  quanto  sublimior  Atlas 

Omnibtis  in  jLibyft  sit  montibu8>  hie  tamen  idem 

Ignoliet,  quantum  ferratfi  distet  ab  arcft 

Mcculus :  e  coelo  descendit,  rfi^t  n»vrlu 


SO 


25 


to  likdy  to  find  them  at,  m  in  thdf  way 
to  maifcfet  Cm-  profisioos,  at  Uif  «iitmic« 
to  which  ho  placM  himaeif,  in  hopet 
to  catch  tbam,  hefore  tbaj  had  spant  tba 
littla  rcmaina  of  his  monay  that  ha  had 
lent  them. 

U.  The  fwpoitf  4[€*)  WhohiMno 
othar  da«gn«  or  end  of  living,  but  eating 
and  dnnking. 

12.  7%e  moil  wret^edf  f-c]  When 
tfiey  are'  Titibly  lUling  into  min,  even 
the  moat  wretched  of  them  will  live 
more  expensively  than  ever,  thinkiii|^ 
perhaps,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, the  better  to  conceal  their  situation, 
and  thus  to  maintain  their  credit  soma 
little  time  longer;  or,  perhaps,  from 
mere  deq>eration,  Seeing  it  is  too  tato  to 
retrieve  their  affurs,  and  they  can  ba 
but  ruined.  This  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  our  day. 

14.  Meantwu,}  While  they  have  any 
thing  left. 

•^Th^aekt^cJi  Tbey  ransack,  as  it 
were,  earth,  air,  and  water,  for  flesh  of 
beasts,  fowl,  and  fish,  for  dainties  to 
plaaae  their  tasto. 

15.  The  prices,  fa'}  They  never  con- 
sUar  or  scruple  the  price  which  they  are 
to  pay.;  these  do  not  stand  in  their 
way. 

16.  More  intimatefy,  iej  If  ore  dosely 
to  the  dispositions  of  such. 

— PEsostf  mortf  4^.]  Thadiih  pleases 
best  that  is  dearest  booght ;  tharefoire. 


i.  a.  to  gratify  their  gitittony— 

17.  liiinot  difficult  ]  Tbey  make  no 
sort  of  difficulty  of  procuring  money,  by 
pawning  what  tbey  have. 

'--BewuUi,  ^.]  Which  will  soon  be 
gone,  squandered  away  presently. 

IS.DuAsfteHtgpmiM^d.]  Lanxsignl* 
fles,  literally,  a  great  broitfl  pl*te,  a  deep 
dish,  or  ph^ter,  to  serve  meat  up  in. 
Here,  by  lanctbus,  perhaps,  is  to  ba 
understood  his  plate  in  general,  bis 
Cunily-plato,  per-  synec.  l^is  ha  sends 
to  the  pswnbrakers  to  raihe  money  upon 
for  the  present  supply  of  his  exfrava- 
gance. 

1&  Bnhen  image,  fc] '  A  ftmily 
bust,  or  statue,  broken  to  pieces  that  it 
may  not  be  known,  and  pawned  for  the 
value  of  the  gold  or  silver  only. 

1 9.  Four  hundred  BcUereett  ie.]  When 
so  many  nummi  are  mentioned,  sesterces 
(sestertii)  are  usually  understood ;  tha 
sestertius  is  often  called  absolutely  nunr* 
mus,  because  it  was  in  moat  frequent 
use.  Also,  sesteitius  nummus,  about 
IJd.  of  our  money.  See  Kaairavr* 
book  V.  part  ii.  p.  13.  Four  hundred 
of  these  (abont  SI,  10s.)  were  laid  out 
in  seasoning  a  siogfe  dish. 

80.  £ariken  ditk,}  Having  pawned 
their  plate,  tbey  are  reduced  to  eartbeA 
ware.  The  dish  is  pot  here»  by  meton. 
for  its  contents, 

-^To  iJke  diet,  ^c.]  Miscellanea—* 
miatura  of  things  without  any  ordev,  m 
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And  to  whomHhe  purpose  of  living  is  in  the  palate  alone. 

The  most  wretched  or  these,  and  now  soon  to  fall,  (his 

Ruin  already  being  clear,)  sups  the  more  eleg$intly,  and  the 

better. 
Meantime,  they  seek  a  relish  thro'  all  the  elements, 
The  prices  never  opposing  their  inclination :  if  you  attend      15 
More  intimately,  those  thinos  please  more  which  are 

.      BOUGHT  fob  more. 

Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  a  sum  that  will  be  wasted. 
Dishes  being  pawned,  or  a  broken  image  of  their  mother. 
And.  for  four  hundred  sesterces,  to  season  a.  relishing 
Eartnen  dish ;  thus  they  come  to  the  diet  of  a  prize-^hter.  90 
It  importeth,  therefore,  who  may  prepare  these  eame  thipgs— 

ior,  in  Riitilus, 
It  18  luxury ;  in  Ventidius  a  laudable  name 
It  takes,  and  derives  its  iame  from  his  income.  I.should  by  rigliC, 
iDespise  him,  who  knows  how  much  higher  Atlas  is 
Than  all  the  mountains  in  Libya,  yet  this  same  person  S5 

Be  ignorant,  how  much  a  little  bag  difiers  from  an 
Iron  chest:  know  thtself — descended  from  heaven, 

galltDiitwfVy,  an  hotchpotch,  such  as  the        25.  From  his  income.]  From  the  great 

twordoplajrers  and  prize-fighters  used  to  estate  of  the  giver,  who  ooly  Uvea  in  $ 

cat.     From  theur  dainties  they  are  at  last  magnificence  saitable  to  his  income. 
reduced  to  the  coarse  diet,  aa  well  as  to         23 — 4.    Sjf   right,  detpiu»  j*^*]    Or 

the   mean  occupation,    of   a  common  justly,  for  he  deserves  it 
prue-lighter.   See  L  5.  and  note  2.  24.  jft/a*.}  See  sat  viii.  1.  33,  noto. 

Ludl.  for  ludii,  the  gen.  ofludius,        26.   A  liitle  bag]  Sacculus— a  liule 

«  8tag»-play«r,    dancer,    sword-player,  bag,  pouch,  or  purbe,  in  which  money 

and  the  like^  who  play  on  a  stage.  »  put. 

2J,     li  imporfetk,    therefore}  v  ^         2^'  ^"^  '^*»'-J  ^*  '**^  ^"^  takeep 

Therefore,  that  we  may  judge  aright,  their  money  in  large  chests  armed  with 

and  not  indiarriminately,    it  importetli  Iran,  to  prevent  their  being, broken  open 

us  to  consider,  who  gives  the  entertain-  and  robbed. 

ment,  what  are  his  drcumstouces;  for        The  poet  means,  that  if  a  man  has 

that  may  be  praise-worthy  in  thoM  who  ieniie  enough  to  distingui&h  the  size  of 

can  affbni  it,   which  is  highly  vicious  Atlas  from  that  of  other  mountains  wluch 

de,  in  those  who  cannot.  ere  inferior  in  size,  andv  at  the  &ame  tlme^ 


-—/ft  RuHiu$,2  Above  mentioned*  See  >s  fuolish  enough  not  to  see  the  difference 
note  on  i.  3.  To  live  splendidly,  would,  between  hi»  own  narrow  circumstances, 
in  such  a  one  as  Rutilua,  deserve  the  end  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  so  as  to  re- 
name of  extravagance  and  luzury,  b».  g^l^te  his  manner  of  living  accordingly, 
cauae  be  ia  poor,  and  cauH  affbid  it»  Ue  is  very  deserving  of  the  utmost  con« 

92.  yentiefiui  ]  A  noble  Roman,  who  t^pt. 

lived  boafiitably.  — Know  thysetf.]  VwBt  e-uivr»f.  This 

— ^  iawUMe  name,']  The  ent^rtaxa^  was  a  siting  of  Chilon  the  I^accdmno- 

nMnta   given   by   such   a  .one  are  de-  nian,  and  a  very  important  one;   for  on 

aervedly  styled  generous  and  magnifi-  self-knowledge  depends  all  other  that* 


can  contribute  to  the  right  management 

23.  Derioe*  iu/ame.]  The  commenda*    and  direction  of  human  life :  for  no  man, 

lion  which  is  justly  bestowed  upon  it—    endowed  with  this  would  plunge  himself 

iu  praiee.  ^  into  difficolties,  by  undertaking  what  ia 

vol-  II.  U     •  . 
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Figendum,  et  memori  tractandum  pectore,  sive 
Conjiigium  ouseitis,  vel  sacri  in  parte  senaiOs 
Ess^  telis.     Nee  eiiim  loricam  pciscit  Achillis 
Thersites,  in  qu&  se  traducebat  Ulysses 
Ancipitem.    Sen  tu  inagno  discrimine  causam 
Protegere  aflfectas :  te  consule,  die  tibi  quts  sis  ; 
Or&tor  vehemensi  an  Ciirtius,  an  Matho.     Buccae 
Noscenda  est  roensiira  tuse,  spectandaqne  rebus 
In  sum  Alls/ minimisque ;  etiatn  cum  piscis  emetur : 
Nee  mullum  cupias,  cum  sit  tibi  gobio  tantnm 
In  loculis:  quis  enim  te,  deficiente  crumenfi, 
Et  crescente  gulA,  manet  exitus ;  xre  paterno, 
Ac  rebus  mersis  in  Ventrem,  ffaenoris  atque 
\  ^^^rgenti  gravis,  et  pecorum  agrorumque  capaceni  ? 
'^L  ^1^   TaTibus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 
Annulus,  et  di^to  mendicat  Pollio  nudo. 
Non  praematun  cineres,  nee  funus  acerbam 


SO 


35 


40 


beyond  the  vMdi  of  his  abilitiei.  cithcref 
mind,  body,  or  esUtte.  This  apopbthegm 
of  Chilo's  was,  with  others,  written  up  in 

Slden  letters  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
elphos,  and  was  ther^ore  believed  to 
come  from  heaven.  Not  hot  it  is  very 
sound  theology  to  say,  that,  to  have  the 
veil  of  pride  and  self-love  Uken  away, 
ao  that  we  know  ourselves  aright,  is  the 
gift  of  God»  and  the  foundation  of  all 
true  and  saving  knowledge.  See  Jer. 
zvii.  9.  la 

28.  Pixed,  and  revolved^  jfc.]  As  a  con- 
ftant  maxim,  and  principle  of  action, 
and,  as  such,  we  should  ever  be  mindful 
of  it  Tracto^it.  signifies  to  handle, 
which,  in  a  mental  sense,  by  analogy, 
may  signify  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

29.  ITedTodl.]  This  instance  of  private 
nnd  domestic  concern  may  stand  also 
for  all  others  of  the  like  kind,  in  which 
self-knowledge  U  highly  profitable  to  di- 
rect aright. 

90.  Senate,"}  If  you  wish  to  be  a  se- 
nator, you  ought  to  know  yourself,  that 
yott  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  you 
are  fit  for  such  an  office ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  the  state  than  un- 
able statesmen,  at  well  as  disgra^ful  to 
those  who  are  so. 

—  Thersiies.l  See  sat  viiL  1.  269, 
note.  Such  a  fellow  as  this  could  never 
think  of  contending  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  .or  of  making  «  third  with 


Ulysws  and  Ajai  in  the  dispute  aboill 
it :  he  knew  himself  too  well. 

01.  Egpoted  hi$n9eff,}  To  ridicule,  as 
the  daw  in  the  fable  exposed  itself  to  the 
derision  of  the  other  birds,  when  it  had 
dressed  itself  in  the  borrowed  plumes 
of  the  peacock.  See  Anrtfw.  Tnduco, 
No.  5. 

02.  Doui^uL]  Ai  to  his  appearanctfi 
when  he  had  the  armour  of  Achilles  on, 
no  longer  bearing  bis  own  semblance. 
Others  give  this  passage  another  turn, 
And  make  it  express  the  modesty  of 
Ulysses,  who  shewed  himself  doubtful 
whether  he  should  demand  the  armour 
or  not,  looking  upon  himself  as  unwoi^ 
thy  to  wear  it.     So  Farkas. 

72^-5.  Grefa  dificuUy.]  Where  ti)« 
controversy  is  very  hazardous  and  difll* 
cult,  and  the  cause  requires  an  able  ad« 
vocate  to  defend  it. 

53.  OonmU  thyaeff:^  before  yoo  an* 
dertake,  consolt  well  your  abilities  for 
it. 

.  — TVtf  ihy$a/,  4^&]  After  mudi  adf* 
examination,  let  your  own  eonsdenoe 
answer,  and  teU  you  what  naanner  of 
man  you  arc. 

54^  A  vehemint  orator,)  Blnqoent  and 
powerfnL 

•»0r  Curtiut,"]  Montanus,  a  m«ft«f 
vtry  middling  abiUties. 

^(h  Matka.}  See  sat  i.  1.  02,  end 
note;  vii.  129,  a  fellow  of  no 
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To  be  fixed,  and  revolved  in  the  mindrnl  breast,  whether 
Yon  may  seek  wedlock,  or  would  be  in  a  part  of 
The  sacred  senate;     For  Thersites  does  not  demand  the        30 
Breast-plate  of  Achilles,  in  which  Ulysses  exposed  himself 
Doubtful.    Or  whether  you  may  afiect  to  defend  a  cause  in  great 
Difficulty;  consult  thyself,  tell  thyself  who  thou  art, 
A  vehement  orator,  or  Curtius,  or  Matho.    The  measure  of 
Your  abilities  is*  to  be  known,  and  r^arded  in  the  greatest,    35 
And  in  the  least  affairs ;  even  when  a  fish  shall  be  bought: 
Nor  should  you  desire  a  mullet  when  you  have  only  a  gudgeOa 
In  your  purse:  for  what  end  awaits  thee,  your  purse  failing. 
Your  gluttony  increasing:  your  paternal  fortune. 
And  substaAice,  sunk,  in  your  belly,  capable  of  containing     40 
Interest  and  principal,  and  fields  and  flocks? 
From  such  masters,  after  all^  last  goes  forth 
The  ring,  and  Pollio  begs  with  a  naked  finger- 
Ashes  are  not  premature,  nor  is  a  funeral  bitter 


wbo,  not  fttceeadiDg  at  the  btr,  toned 
•pj  and  informer. 

35.  rour  amiiu,  4^1  Bnccs^lt. 
cbceit,  bere  (by  vynec.)  put  for  tlie 
who)«  m<H>lb.  (brpuf  b  which  w»  wj^mki 
^d  thim  iQr  epeeking  ics?lf,  by  metonym. 
The  ppe(  meant,  tfant  the  extent  of  « 
iiMil*9  eapecicy  «bould  he  coatidered,  if 
Ite  lotfodt  to  plead  at  the  bar;  he 
•hould  kiH»w  hisowB  powen  of  eloquence, 
and  act  aceordingly. 

'^M^artU4.'i  This  attentioii  to  the  it- 
neas  of  a  man  for  what  he  undertake* 
abould  be  regarded  in  all  concemt  what- 
eoerer,  .from  Uie  higbeat  to  the  lowest. 

96.  AJUk,  4«0  When  he  goee  to  the 
fish  market^nf  hU  purfe  will  paly  afford 
hjm  a  gudgeon,  be  fhould  not  think  of 
buying  so  dear  a  fish  as  a  myllet;  u  e,  % 
nnaa  should  always  proportion  his  ex- 
penses to  bis  pocket. 

38.  Whnt  tmd,  {"C  J  VVhst  must  lib. 
creasing  expense  and  gluttony*  fnd  a 
dccreaiung  and  failing  pursf,  end, in? 

4a  In  jffmr  A<ffyO  Your  patrimony, 
both  in  goods  and  land,  nir  spfot  to 
patify  yoor  luxury  and  gluttony,  all 
tvallowed  op  by  your  voracious  appelitew 

-^CapabUtfoonlahung,  j-cj  Not  only 
the  Interest  ^id  principal  of  what  tb9 
Mier  left  in  peraonal  estate,  but  also 
all  his  land,  and  stock  thereoq»  into  th« 
bp^gpin. 

3f  fvgpatj  grfiis  (joined  with  f«iio. 


ria,  which  signifies  interest  upon  monejr 
lent)  the  principal  money  itself  may  be 
untlaratood.  Chr  the  ppithet  gravis  nsay 
here  signify  the  best  silver  moo^,'  li| 
9ontra«Mfltipetion  to  the  tenue  argentum* 
vanfique  seeund*,  sat.  i^.  91* 

Many  interpret  argenti  gravis  tp  4#notn 
silver  in  the  rode  heavy  mass. 

49.  8¥ek  wMfUrul  u  «.  Owneri»  poa- 


— 4/l|r  otf,  4[t.]  When  ell  else  is 
spent  and  gone. ' 

4S.  Th4  ftng.]  The  mark  of  bonouf 
and  distinction  worn  by  Roman  knights* 
They  must  be  driven  very  hard  ti^  part 
ifith  this;  but  having,  by  their  extorava* 
ganoe,  reduced  themselves  below  the  foiw 
tune  and  rank  of  Uie  equestrian  order, 
they  have  no  right  to  claim  It,  or  ta 
wear  the  badge  of  if. 

— i^itto.]  H9  w^  brought  to  that  pasa 
by  hie  gluttony,  that  he  was  for<?ed  to 
sell  his  ring,  and  then  beg  for  a  liveU« 
hood. 

— ifahd  Jngffrl  His  fin^bare,  be- 
reft of  the  ring  which  be  used  to  wear 
upon  it. 

44.  A9ke$t  l-c]  Death  never  eomea 
too  soon;  the  funeral  pUe,  which  reduffea 
them  to  afhes,  is  never  bitter  to  such 
as  these,  whoie  maxim  is,  •«  a  short  life 
"  an4  a  merry  one,"  or,  **  let  us  (at  and 
•<  drink,  for  to-morrow  wa  die.'* 
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Luxuries,  fied  morte  roagis  metuenda  denectus.  45 

}Ii  plerumque  gradus:  conducta  pecuhia  RomeB, 

£t  coram  dominis  consumitur:  inde  ubt  paiilum 

Nescto  qnid  superest,  et  pallet  fGenoris  kuctor, 

Qui  vert^i-e  solum,  Baias,  et  ad  Ostta  cumint. 

Cedere  namoue  foro  jam  non  tibt  deterius,  quam  50 

Edquilias  a  ferventi  migrare  Subarri. 

llle  dolor  solus  patriam  Aigrentibus,  ilia 

Mcestitia  est,  caruisse  anno  Circensibus  urio. 

Sanguinis  in  facie  non  hseret  gutta;  morantur 

Pauci  ridiculum,  et  fugientem  ex  urbe  pudorem.  55 

Experitre  hodie  numquid  pulchetinma  dictu, 
Persice,  non  prsestem  vitd,  nee  moribug,  et  re; 
Sed  laudem  siliquas  occultus  saneo^  pultes 
Coram  aliis  dictein  puero ;  ^ta  in  aure  placentas. 
Nam,  cum,  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus,  hal>ebis  60 

Evandrum,  venies  Tirynrhius,  aut  minor  illo 
Hospcs,  et  ipse  tainen  contingens  sanguine  coelum ; 
Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidera  missus. 


45.  7o/auniry.]  lb  gluttons  nd  spend- 
Arifts. 

— -Ifore  to  be  feared,  ^.]  Because  it 
ceo  be  attended  with  nothing  butpovertj 


46.  OfUimet  the  $iep§.2  Pteramqae— 
fof  the  most  pert,  most  commonly,  the 
degrees  by  which  thej  proceed. 

— JfonvfOAi  at  Rome  ]  They  irst  take 
vp  money  at  Rome. 

47.  Be^fre  the  cfmnen»1  Spent  before 
the  ftce  of  the  hte  owners,  •'.  e.  of  the 
people  who  lent  it. 

-^When  a  tittie,  jh;.]  Before  it  is  all 
gone,  and  they  have  just  enough  to  eairy 
them  off,  wheterer  the  sum  may  be  I 
oon*t  know  - 

48.  The  usurer,']  Lit.  the  iocreaaer  of^ 
interest;  the  money-lender;  who,  per- 
haps, may  hare  taken  such  an  advan- 
tage of  their  necesaities,    aa<tD  make 
them  pay  interest  upon  interest— 

— It  pale.1  With  Uie  fear  of  losing  all 
his  motoey. 

49.  Changed  the  soi/.]  Vertere  solvnit 
signiftes  to  run  one's  country.  Cic.  pro 
domok     Those  who  have  made  oif. 

— B<n9,  and  to  Oitia.]  See  sat  iii.  1. 4^ 
and  sat  viii.  1 71,  n.  ^.  frmn  whence  they 
mtgbt  take  shipping,  and  make  their 
escape  into  som^  oilier  country. 

^a  For,  to  depart,  jc.]  To  run  away 


from  Rome  for  debt  is  so  eommon,  that 
there  is  no  more  discredit  in  it,  than 
changing  the  hot  street  of  the  Suburra 
(see  sat.  iif.  ▼.)  for  the  cool  air  of  the 
£«iuillan  bilL  See  sat.  ▼.  U  77,  8.' 
Foro  is  here  pot,  by  synec  for  Romo 
ilaelf.  Or  to  depart  fkom  the  forom» 
nnay  imply  their,  running  away  fitNU 
justice. 

85.  drcennan  garnet,  f^.]  There  peo- 
|iAe  have  no  other  sorrow,  or  regret,  at 
6ying  their  country,  than  arises  ftoni 
their  not  being  able  to  partake  of  tkv 
public  diverNons  during  their  absence^ 
See  sat.  iii.  1.  SS5,  note. 

54.  Drop  of  blood,  jv;]  They  have 
lost  all  shame,  they  cannot  btmh. 

54— 5.  JD«<alnnMd^V,4c.]Th4virUie 
of  modesty  is  laughed  at  and  ridiculed; 
she  is,  as  it  were,  taking  her  flight  front 
the  city,  and  very,  few  are  for  stopping^ 
her,  or  delaying  her  retreat 

S$*  Thi$  day,  j;c.}  When  you  are  u> 
dine  with  me. 

— JSipmciiee,  f  c.}  i  e.  Toa  shall  be 
oonvmeed,  by  your  own  experienco* 
whether  1  am  an  hypocrite,  saying  one 
thing  and  doing  another;  and  while  I 
have  been  laying  down  aucfa  foir  and 
becoming  rales  of  economy,  in  whet  I 
have  been  saying,  I  practise  theea  not* 
in  fact,  neiUier  with  resMct  lojsy  imy 
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To  liixary,  but  old  age  more  to  be  feared  than  death*  45 

These  are  ofttimes  the  steps :  money  is  borrowed  at  Rome, 

And  consumed  before  the  owners:  then,  when  a  litde, 

I  don't  know  what,  is  left,  and  the  usurer  is  pate, 

Those  who  have  changed  the  soil,  run  to  Bai»,  and  to  Ostia. 

For,  to  depart  from  the  forum,  is  not  worse  to  you,  than       50 

To  migrate  to  Esquiliee  from  the  hot  Suburra, 

That  is  the  only  fiTief  to  those  who  fly  their  country,  tliat 

The  sorrow,   to  liave  been  deprived  of  the  Circenaian  games 

for  one  year. 
Not  a  drop 'of  blood  sticks  in  the  face,  few  detain 
Modesty,  ridiculous  and  flying  out  of  the^  city.  55 

You  shall  this  day  expenence,  whether  things  most  fair 
In  word,  Persicus,  1  cannot  practise,  neither  in  my  life,  nor 

in  my  morals,  and  in  deed; 
But,  a  secret  glutton,  I  can  praise  pulse,  ovder  water-gruel 
To  the  servant  before  others,  but,  in  his  ear,  i^akes. 
For,  since  you  are  a  promised  guest  to  me,  you  shall  have.     60 
Evander,  you  shall  come  Tiryndiius,  or  a  guest  less 
Than  he,  and  yet  he  akin  to  heaven  in  blood, 
The  one  sent  to  the  stars  by  water,  the  other  by  flames. 


of  life,  nor  my  moral  concliict  Re—In 
reality.     Tea.  And.  act  ▼•  sc.  i.  1.  5. 

^8.  Pyisg."}  Sniqnan  denotes  bean  or 
pea-poda,  or  the  like;  also  the  pulse 
contained  therein;  it  stands  for  frugal 
and  homely  diet,  in  general. 

f^1^ater^gruel.2  Pultes.  Puis  signU 
fies  a  kind  of  diet  which  the  ancients 
used,  made  of  meal  and  water  sodden 
together.  This  also  stands  here  for  any 
thing  of  that  homely  kind. 

59.  CaketJi  These  were  dainties  made 
with  honey  and  other  sweetmeats^  Hoa. 
£p.lib.  i.  z.  1.  11,  18,  says, 

Uba  recum* 
Pane  egeojam  meUUii  paihre  piacetUk. 
I  nauseate  Aonied  caket,  and  long  Jar 
bread,  Feahcis. 

YoQ  shall  see,  says  the  poet,  whether 
I  am  a  glutton  in  secret,  though  profess- 
edly abstemious;  whether  I  recommend 
a  meal  of  herbs,  yet  secretly  gormandize 
on  dainties;  and  when  before  company 
I  order  my  servant  to  bring  some  homely 
fare,  I  secretly  whisper  htm  to  bring  some 
v&j  Ittscloua  and  delicate  food. 

6a  Pramued  gueU.'}  Since  you  hare 
proBuscd  to  be  my  guest  at  dinner. 


— Tim  akaU  have,  j«.}  i  e.  Tou  shall 
find  in  me— 

61.  £vander.}  A  king,  of  Arcadia,  who 
having  accidentally  slain  his  fathei^  sailed 
into  Italy,  and  posseseed  himself  of  the 
place  wtuare  afterwards  Rome  was  built. 
He  entertained  Hercul^,  and  hospitably 
received  JEneas  when  he  landed  in  Italy. 
See  Viao;  JEn.  vlii.  154,  et  seq. 

— TVynMno.]^  A  name  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena;  she 
being  bom  at  Tiryns,  a  city  of  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  he  was  therdore  called  Tiryn* 


— J  guest  leeSt  ^.]  Meaning  £neas, 
inferior  in  birth. 

62.  Yet  he  oibii, 'j^]  iEneas  was  the 
son  oC  Anchises  and  the  goddess  Ve- 
nus. 

63.  Jy  wa/«r.]  iEneas  was  drowned 
in  the  Numicus,  a  river  in  Italy,  which 
on  that  account  was  fabulously  conse- 
crated. 

— The  other  hyfiames"]  Hercules  burnt 
himself  to  death  on  Mount  C£ta,  in 
Theasaly. 

The  poet  seems  to  mean,  that  Persir 
cus,  his  friend,  should,  on  his  coming  to 
dine  with  him,  find  him  another  £van« 
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Fercula  nunc  audi  nulHs  omata  macellis: 
De  Tiburtino  Teniet  pinguissimus  agio 
Hcedulus,  ec  toto  grega  mollior,  tnscjus  herbfle, 
Necdum  ausus  yirgas  humiiia  mordere  salicti; 
Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis ;  et  montani 
Asparagi,  poaito  quos  legit  Yiliica  fuso. 
Grandia  prseterea,  tortoque  calentia  fcBno^ 
Ova  adsunt  ipsis  cum  matribus;  et  servat® 
Parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  yitibus  uvae; 
Signinum,  Syriumque  pyrum :  de  corbibus  Isdem 
.^BmulaPic^nis,  et  odoris  mala  recentis, 
Nee  metuenda  tibi,  siccatum  frigore  postquam 
Autumnum,  et  crudi  posudre  pericula  succi. 
Hiec  olim  nostri  jam  luxuriosa  senatAs   ^ 
Coena  fuit :  Curius,  parvo  quse  le^erat  horto, 
Ipfle  fbcis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscuTa:  quae  nunc 
Squallidus  in  magnt  ikstldit  compede  foasor, 
Qui  meminit,  calidss  sapiat  quid  vulva -popin». 


65 


70 


75 


80 


der  with  reipect  to  tha  bomdinni  and 
drnplidty  of  his  entertainment;  and 
that  PeraicuB  might  conaider  himself  aa 
Herculea,  or  iEneaa,  or  indeed  both, 
with  r^ard  to  the  welcome  he  would 
find,  and  the  hoapitable  reception  he 
would  meet  wiUi. 

64^  Hew  hear,  j-cl  Kow  hear  your 
bill  of  fare,  not  a  tingle  article  of  which 
ia  fiimiahed  from  the  butcher's  or  poul- 
tcrer*a.  Macellum  signiftes  a  market 
for  all  manner  of  provisions. 

65.  TUmrtmefarm.}  Tibur,  a  pleasant 
city  of  Italy,  situate  on  the  river  Anio, 
about  lizteen  miles  from  Rome ;  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  Juvenal  bad  a 
farm.  See  Hon.  Od.  lib.  L  ode  viL  et 
al. 

66*  Ignorant  ofgrau.]  Never  suffered 
to  graye*  but,  like  our  house  lamb,  tatted  ' 
fciy  Budiling. 

67.  Nor  yet  daring  ]  Or  attempting  to 
browse  on  tlie  twigs  of  the  willow^  which 
kids  are  very  fond  of,  but  they  are  apt 
to  make  the  flesh  bitter. 

68 — 9t  Mvuntnin  atparagutes.'}  Some 
'  wild  sorts  ^t  grew  on  tlie  mountains, 
inferior  in  flavour  to  the  asparagus  alti- 
lis,  or  that  which  waa  carefully  cultivated 
in  garden-beds.  Asparagi,  plur.  may 
mean  the  young  shooU  of  herbs  that  are 
to  be  eaten.     See  sat.  ▼.  81.  note. 

69*  Bailiff*'  ^e*  ^^1  The  feminina 


of  Tillicna,  a  steward  or  bailiC  tigniflei 
the  wife  of  such  a  one,  a  fanner's  wife, 
and  the  like.  Ilie  asparagus  gotten  for 
the  dinner  waa  not  of  the  sort  which  is 
raised  at  a  great  eipeose,  and  gathered 
by  people  kept  for  such  purposes,  but 
the  wild  sort,  and  gathered  by  a  woman* 
who  at  other  times  was  employed  in 
spinning. 

7a  Egg^—wsrm^  j«.]  Large  new-laid 
eggs,  brought  in  the  nest,  which  was 
made  of  hay  twisted  together. 

71.  Are  adtUtL]  ».  e.  To  the  biU  of 
fare. 

— With  the  mothers,  4^e.}  The  sama 
hens  that  laid  them. 

72.  Ortqtes,  fc.']  Preserved  for  some 
time  after  their  being  gathered,  so  an  to 
look  quite  fresh,  as  much  so  as  when 
they  were  upon  tfae  vines. 

73.  The  SignufH'}  Signia  waa  «  town 
in  Italy,  fiunous  fur  pears  and  for  rough 
wioeft; 

Sputnant  immiti  SigtUa  musto. 

SiL.  viii.  980. 
— The  Syrian  year']  These  camefrom 
Tarentum,  a  city  of  Calabria,  but  were 
originally  brought  from  Syria. 

74.  Apples,  rivals  to  the  Picene,]  Ho. 
race  says,  that  the  apples  Irom  Tibor 
were  not  so  good  as  the  Picene. 

I'lccnis  cfdunt  vomis  T*Awrtia  tiieco^ 
Lib.  ii.  iai.  IT.  ra 
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Now  hear  of  dishes  furnished  (rom  no  shambles  ; 
There  shall  come,  from  my  Tiburtine  fiinn,  the  fattest  6S 

Young  kid,  and  more  tender  than  all  the  flock,  ignorant  of  graas^ 
Nor  yet  daring  to  bite  the  twig  of  the  low  willow : 
Which  has  more  of  milk  than  blood.     And  mountain 
Asparaguses,  which  my  baihfT's  wife  gathered,  laying  her  spin* 

die  aside. 
Great  eggs  besides,  warm  in  the  twisted  hay,  70 

Are  ad&d,  with  the  mothers  themselves  ;  and,  kept  for  a 
Part  of  the  year,  grapes,, such  as  they  were  upon  the  Tines: 
The  Signian  and  Syrian  pear :  from  the  same  baskets 
Apples,  rivals  to  the  Picene,  and  of  a  recent  odour^ 
Nor  to  be  feared  by  you,  after  they  have  laid  aside  75 

The  autumn,  dried  by  cold,  and  the  dangers  of  a  crude  juice. 
This,  a  long  time  ago,  was  the  luxurious  supper  of  the 
Senate  :  Curius  put  small  herbs,  which  he  had  gathered  in  hit 
Little  garden,  over  his  small  (ire  :  which  now 
A  dirty  digger,  in  a  large  fetter,  despises,  -  80 

Who  remembers  how  the  sow'd  womb  of  a  cook^s  hot  shop 
can  relish. 


TuCfCfuPB  it  Witt  ^  MHl  tOfidfA^MHnlOtt 

of  biB  apples,  to  tey  ih^jf  txtilM  tiiOM 
cf  Picenuitt. 

74.  Itectni  odour,]  SttttHiAg  iu  fitvh 
it  if  just  gathered. 

75.  To  be  feared,  fe,^  To*  tiefcd  iwt 
fcar  to  eat  them,  since  the  ernder  juidcs 
which  thcj  have  in  autumn  are  dried 
away,  and  now  they  are  meHowed  by 
4be  oold  of  winter,  so  that  you  are  in 
DO  dao^r  fVom  tbo  sour  and  tonripened 
jujoe  of  them,  as  you  ttight  be  if  yon 
ate  diem  io  autumn,  soon  after  they  are 
fathered. 

By  autumtium  (soceum  understood) 
is  here  meant  die  autumnal  juice  of  the 
app^e.  which  is  crude,  and  apt  to  offimd 
the  stomach.  See  aatomnm-a-nm. 
Aivsw. 

77.  A  long  time  ago,J  Jam  oHm.-^.  d. 
The  senators  of  Rome  would*  in  old 
thnes,  not  Only  have  been  content  with 
aiich  a  supper  as  the  above,  but  even 
have  thought  it  luiury. 

78.  tWria.]  Dentatus.  When  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  eame  to 
him,  they  found  him  boiling  some  pot- 
herbs over  the  fire.    8m  sat  ix.  1.  153, 


80.  if  dirty  dSgg€^,  4«>]  Slaves  who 
had  oomasiited  oertaia  criaaas,  were  pnt 
in  irons,  and  made  to  dig  in  minaa,  et 
in  the  fields,  or  iu  stooeoioarriea.  See 
sat.  viii.  179.  80. 

81.  Who  reineinben,^,1  Who  tidXifm 
tains  the  remembraooe  of  his  going  iotn 
a  cook's  shop,  and  fedating  on  a  aow*s 
womb  which  was  dressed  there. 

The  paps  of  a  sow  with  pig«  togelhcr 
with  a  part  oi  the  belly,  cut  A  from  the 
animal,  and  dressed  with  proper  season* 
tng,  was  a  favourite  dish  among  the 
Romans  Another  favourite  dash  waa 
the  womb  of  a  sow  wkh  pig.  If  this 
were  taken  ftnm  her  while  pregnant,  it 
waa  called  ejectitia  :  if  after  she  bad  far* 
rowed«  porcaria;  the  former  was  reefconed 
tiie  meet  deUdous.  See  Hon.  lib.  i. 
epist  zY.  L  41.  PtivY,  lib.  vili.cSl. 
says  this  waa  foibidden  by  the  ceo* 
sors. 

Such  homely  and  Asigal  fare,  as 
pleased  that  greet  nan  Cosius.  is  now^ 
Mich  is  the  state  of  luKUry  among  all 
ranks  of  people*  contemned  even  by  the 
lowest  and  roost  abjeel  skvea,  who«  Ui 
tSMir  better  daya,  remeoiibar  to 
tasted  fashionable  daintita. 
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Sicci  terga  suis,  rarl  pendeniia  crate, 
Moris  erat  quondam  testis  servare  diebus, 
Et  natalitium  cognatis  ponere  lardum^ 
Accedeiite  nov9,  si  quaiii  dabat  hostia,  came* 
Cognatorum  aliquis  titulo  ter  Consults,  atque 
Castrorum  imperiis,  6t  Dictatoris  honore 
Functus,  ad  has  epulas  solito  maturius  ibat, 
Erectum  domito  referens  a  monte  ligonem. 
Cum  tremerent  au(;em  Fabioa,  durumque  Catonem, 
Et  Scauros,  et  Fabricios,  rigidique  severos 
Censoris  mores  etiam  collega  timeret ; 
Nemo  inter  curas,  et  seria  duxit  habendam, 
Qualis  in  oceani  fluotu  testudo  nataret, 
Clarum  Trojugenis  factura  ac  nobile  fulcrum  : 
Sed  nudo  latere,  et  parvis  frons  aerea  lectis 
Vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli, 


85 


90 


05 


St.  The  badtt  fc]  Wlwt  w«  call  • 
flitch  of  bacon. 

•—  Wide  rack.  ]  CimtM  rignifict  a  grata, 
wbatcTcr  it  be  made  of;  if  of  wood,  wa 
call  it  a  Tuk,  which  coiuMta  of  a  ftame, 
in  which  are  inaarted  ban  of  wood  at 
dialmioai  from  each  other,  and  uaed  in 
keepinf  bacon.  Tho  word  rara  inti^ 
matet,  that  tho  ban  were  few,  and  at 
large  distances  from  each  other. 

83.  Forftttai  doys.]  High  days  and 
hoiidayi»  as  we  say  ;  as  a  great  treat 

S4.  Baeofu"}  Landum  (quasi  large  ari- 
dum.)  Sometimes  this  signifies  bacon» 
sometimes  the  lard  or  it  of  bacon. 
Here,  perhaps,  what  we  call  a  rasher^ 
i  c  a  dice  of  fat  bacon  broiled. 

— HlMb-day/Mff.]  Natalitium  signifiea 
a  gift,  or  present,  sent  to  one  on  his 
birth-day,  or  an  entertainment  made  for 
one's  Itisnds  and  reUtions  oo  such  sa 


85.  Fre$h  meat  accedrng^l  To  this,  por- 
haps,  some  new  or  fresh  killed  meat  waa 
added. 

— ijT  the  taeryicef  jv.]  If  they  offered 
a  sacrifice,  and  any  flesh  of  the  Yictim 
remained  to  spare,  it  Was  reckoned  and 
priied  as  an  accidental  rarity. 

66.  Some  one  of  the  kmdred.1  i  e.  Of 
the  person's  kinsmen  who  made  the 
feast.  Perhaps  he  alludes  pwticularly 
here  to  Curius  shore  mentioned*  who 
was  thrice  consnl,  and  a  great  general : 
he  beat  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epiras^  and 


drove  him  out  of  Italy ;  and  was  remarks 
able  for  his  courage,  honesty,  and  fru* 
gality.     See  Aiasw. 

87.  The  honmr  of  McMLar:^  This  was 
a  chief  magistrate,  chosen  on  some  ur- 
gent occaskin » whose  power  was  absolute 
fiom  whom  lay  no  appeal:  his  office 
was  limited  to  six  months,  when  there 
was  a  new  election,  either  continuing  ' 
the  same,  or  chooung  a  new  one  The 
dictator  difiTcred  in  nothing  from  a  king, 
but  in  his  name,  and  in  the  duration  of 
his  power. 

88.  Wena  to  these  feaett}  Homely  as 
they  were  as  to  a  sumptuous  treat. 

-Soenerthan  uiuaiJ]  Leaving  their 
work  before  the  usual  hour. 

89.  Hii  erect  ^tade,]  Raised  high  by 
being  carried  on  his  shoulder. 

^Subdued  mounlam}  Where  he,bad 
been  at  work,  digging  the  soil,  and  sub- 
duing its  stubbornness,  rendering  it  fit 
for  the  purposes  <tf  agriculture. 

OriD,  Met.  zL  31.  uses  the  word 
sttbigere  in  this  sense : 

Booeepreteo  tubigebani  potnere  terram* 

Viae.  G.  ii  1.  114.  uses  the  word 
domitum  to  denote  the  cultivation  of 
land: 

Jlepke  Vf  ^Iremu  damitum  cuUonhue 


90.  Trembled^  4|v.]  In  old  time,  when 
the  people  stood  in  awe  of  great  and 
good  men. 

— f oMi,  fc.]  These  i 
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The  back  of  a  dry  swine,  hanging  on  a  wide  rack^ 
It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  keep  for  festal  days, 
Ahd  to  set  bacon,  a  birth^day  feast,  before  relations^ 
Fresh  meat  acceding,  if  the  sacrifice  afforded  any.  85 

Some  one  of  the  kindred,  with  the  title  of  thrice  consul,  and 
Who  the  commands  of  camps,  and  the  honour  of  dictator 
liad  discharged,  Vent  to  these  feasts  sooner  than  usual, 
BVinging  back  his  erect  spade  from  a  subdued  mountain. 
But  when  they  trembled  at  the  Fabii,  and  severe  Cato,  90 

And  the  Scauri,  and  Fabricii,  and  the  severe  manners 
Of  a  rigid  censor,  even  his  colleague  feared  ; 
Nobody  esteemed  it  to  be  reckoned  among  his  cares,  and  serious 

*     concerns, 
What  sort  of  tortoise  might  swim  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
About  to  make  a  famous  and  noble  couch  for  the  Trojugenae  : 
But  with  a  naked  side,  and  on  small  beds,  a  brazen  front    96 
Shewed  the  vile  head  of  an  ass  wearing  a  garland| 


not  enly  at  penonally  referring  to  the 
grtot  men  mentioaed,  but  referring  also 
'  to  all  the  grave  and  rirtuous  raagistrates 
of  old  times,  who,  lilie  them,  reproYed 
and  censured  Tioe. 

Fabhis  was  Uie  name  of  a  noble  familjr 
in '  Rome,  many  of  which  had  borne 
great  offices  wiUi  the  highest  credit. 
They  ate  often  mentiqned  by  our  poet 

^^Sepere  Caio.2  Cato,  celled  CenBorius, 
is  here  meant,  who  was  so  called  for  his 
'grsTity  and   strictness   in  his   censor- 
ebip. 

dl.     The  Scaun.}    See  sat.  &  1.  55, 


-— JFbdrftcit.]  The  name  of  a  family, 
of  which  was  C.  Fabricius  Lusci- 
'  nus,  a  famous  consul,  who  conquered 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  One  of  this 
nmma  was  id&o  censor.  See  sat.  iz. 
142. 

92.  Hit  coUeague/eared.}  Alhiding  to 
Fabine  Maiimus,  who  found  fault  with 
his  cblleague  P.  Dedus,  for  being  too 
remiss  in  bis  office  of  densor.  See  sat 
JLl.li^l,  notes. 

93.  ^obodyt  ic.J   No  one  thought  it 
^oitli  tbeir  care,  or  a  matter  of  serious 

'  94  friua  tori  of  t&rtoisetic.}  yfhtOiW 
•mall  cfr  great  But  in  the  (bqr»  of  the 
poet^  when  luxury  was  risen  to  a  great 
iieight»  people  of  ftahion  were  very 
•nsioua  to 'inlay  tfadr  f omitiira^  •  and 
YOX*  II. 


paitienlarly  the  eoucfaes  which  they  lay 
upon  at  their  etitercainments,  with  the 
largest  and  flnsst  pieces  of  tortoise-ahell, 
to  get  at  which,  they  spared  no  pains  or 
expense      See  sat  tL  L  380,  and  note; . 

95.  Cfemek,  j>c.]  Fulcrum  literally  so- 
nifies a  suy  or  prop;  but,  by  synec.  is 
used  for  the  couch  or  bed  itself,  (see 
sat.  ▼!•  I.  fiS.)  which  was  inlaid  and 
adorned  in  the  most  expensiTe  and 
splendid  manner. 

-^The  Trqftigetut.J  The  nobles,  whom 
the  poet  here,  and  elsewhere,  satirically 
calls  Trojugenae,  because  tliej  boisied 
tiietr  descent  from  the  andenc  Trojans, 
the  Brst  founders  of  the  Roman  empire 
after  the  siege  of  Troy.  See  sat  u 
L  J  00,  note. 

^6.  Naked  tide.J  llieir  couches  had 
plain  and  ordhiary  sidea.  or  aides  whidi 
had  no  "backs  rising  from  Ihem,  to  lean 
upon  for  their  ease. 

^^Smail  bedtJ^  The^  were  fhigal  e?ea 
In  the  sise  of  their  couches. 

•*->^  bronen  fronts  -^1  Haring  no 
other  ornament  than  a  plain  piece  of 
brass  in  front,  with  aaass*s  head,  crown* 
ed  with  a  garland,  feed,  or,  perhaps, 
carved  upon  it  This,  from  a  supeniti* 
tion  which  prevailed  in  Tuscany,  that  it 
operated  as  a  charm  to  protect  'their 
luids  from  damage,  and  made  theiA 
fruitful,  used  ordinarily  to  be  htiBg  up 
In  their  fields  and  gardens. 
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Ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  ulumni. 
Tales  ergo  cibi,  qualis  domiis  atque  ftiipellei^ 
Tunc  rudis,  et  Gruiaa  mirari  nespius  artes. 

Srbibus  eversis,  prsdarum  in  parte  rep^rtS^       % 
[fignortim  artificum  frangebat  pocula  niiles^ 
Ut  phaieris  gauderet  equus^  calataque  cassia 
Romulefe  simulacfa  fer«  mansuescere  ju9S8& 
Imperji  &to,  et  geminoa  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  niic)ain  efiigiem  c^ypeo  fulgentia  pt  hast^ 
jPendentisque  Pei,  p^niuro  ostenderet  ho9ti. 
Argenti  qnoii  erat,  9oli8  nilgebal  in  arrpis. 
Pon^nt  igitUT  Thiisco  farraia  cnt\no 
Omnia  tunc;  quibus  iifvideas,  si  livid ulus  sis. 
Temp|oru(ti  quoque  m^ijeftf^  pro^ntior,  et  vox 
Npcte  ferie  medii^  mediaroque  audita  per  urbem^ 
^iitore  i^b  oceani  Gallia  venientibua,  et  pis 


100 


lOft 


no 


$%,  tf%kk,1  Tb*  Mt*i  hmdf  wh«n 
kvng  out  in  tbc  Selds,  &c. 

III  ^y  f'^9  rutflc  children,  who  ^a^* 
leott  at  ^it  fu^wi^  appfiinioc^  \t 
ipaj  1^  doubted,  irhfthfc  ^9  0RMueQ?nt^ 
ciC  t^^  i^'a  ^d.crown«4  ^>t^  ^  iff^-' 
Und,  i>erha|^  of  «|ne  leAve%»  i^Bfl  put, 
^  GturTe4  ^  qw  ^  o^  ^*  ancient  fec- 
ial couches,  1^4  pot  foana  m-hrei^  q^ 

tht  fonoar  of  which  waa  th^  auppoae^ 
inventor  of  wine,  and  represented  with 
f  thyr8ii%  and  gar  lands  oif  vinp  jeaTes; 
thf  other  m  a  dninkfn  pld  maa,  riding 
9pon  an  vif. 

99.  Such  woM  their  fio4,  {c]  if.  They 
ifere  all  of  a  pi#ce,  as  wa  wy* 

igO.  Thru  rvflCr.]  1  he  soldier  in  those 
days  was  rough  a^d  hardy,  and  unskilled 
I9  thy  lailoevien^  of  luxury* 

rrr^nkmomag,  ^c}  The  Epmans  co- 
pi^  Sh^it  lui^ury  from  the  Greeks,  th« 
imitation  of  ti  hem  was,  aipong  them,  as 
fashieiiahlf  as  of  the  French  among  vs. 
See  sat.  iii  1.  60,  U  wbe^e  the  poat 
^ptakftcif  thia  with  t^  highest  indigna- 
tion. 

101.  Citki  ieuis  opmiurtu^.']  When 
besieged  towns  wer^  ta^^en  and  plun- 
dered. 

-  •^A  fvmnd  partt  {^c.^t.^.  In  somf 
part  of  a  heap  of  spoils  which  (he  solr 
dlei;  mci  with  in  his  plundeivig  ^ 


mda  and  nnpoltshad  soldier  ^ 
himself  of  Tesselfy  curiously  embossed  or 
fogf^v^  bjr  the  hands  of  foma  pf  the 
c^ef  Greciiin'artists»  so  fiir  IWmi  prisii^ 
them,  he  brak^  tb^ of^  to  piycas^  In  ordf r 
tp  adorii  bia  bor^,  ^  with  pomp^ 
trappings. 

1Q8.  «ai«ef^  kdimH.1  Tlif  ^diar 
havipg.  founiil  apmy  £na  Urge  piecca  ff 
platf^  with  thf  desigpa  under  fpfnfioo^ 
wx^Msbt  upon  i^  brake  out  M>«  Agwras, 
f  nd  fisUoed  theip  to  bis  helmet,  thai  be 
migh^  fxhibit  them  to  the  eyaa  of  a  van- 
quished f  Uf  my^  whom  he  y«s  gowf  ^ 
put  to  the  sword,  aa  ensigns  of  triumph. 

104.  Lifcentitet,  ^c.]  Of  the  wolf 
which  suckled  Romulus  and  Rcnui%«r 
^f  RoB^plpa  aatd  Banna,  fsd  of  th» 
god  Mara. 

f^  Commanded  to  grow  ktme.J  So  f» 
not  cinly  not  to  hurt  the  tw9  cbtldicii» 
but  to  nourish  t^em  ^ith  her  miik. 
"  105.  Fate  ojthn  r«K;mr.]  That  destiaj, 
which  had  appomted  Romuloa  to  ba  tb* 
founder  of  the  ciiy  and  commopwaaltii 
of  Romc^  ordered  also  the  meaaa  of  h» 
preaoiation  when  ^  infiint,  by  hrdaiiv* 
Ing  that  a  savaga  beast  sbpuld  grcop 
^me« 

— »{Ma-  a  focf.]  The  iignraf  of  tl^ 
two  brothers  were  described  as  lyin^ 
^nder  a  roclc,  and  sucHii^  the  she-wolf. 
— Twm  (Mini,  j-c]  Romulua  aiml> 
Ramus  are  here  understood,  thoiigit  tls^ 
pame  of  Qyirinus  w<»  gi^^n  to  Romulu^ 
€nly»  fOw  ^  cpasfciKtipp.    l&a  Bw 
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At  wUch  the  wanton  boys  of  the  country  made  A  jest. 
Therefore  such  was  tUeir  food,   as  wad  their  houto^  afid  ihi 

furniture ; 
Then  rude,  and  unknowing  to  adniife  the  Grrijtiafi  airts,       lOtt 
Cities  being  overturned,  in  a  ibund  pekrt  of -the  ^pbil^ 
The  soldier  brake  the  cups  of  great  artificers, 
Thilt  his  horse  might  rejoice  in  trappings,  tuid  that  th^  ^«  • 

bossed  helmet 
Likenesses  of  th6  Romulean  wUd-b^ast,  cdtemanded  to  gv6^ 

tame  104 

By  the  fate  oif  the  empire,  and  undfer  k  rock  the  lw?rt  QuiHni, 
And  a  naked  image  6f  the  god  (shining  with  Shield  aild 
Spear,  and  impending)  might  $hew  ia  the  foe  kbtout  to  perish. 
What  was  of  silver,  sbofie  in  ai^ms  ak>n^. 
Therefore,  they  then  put  all  th^ir  fo6d  bf  ccftt\  ih  PL  Tttecah 
Dish;  which  ybxi  would  envy,  w^re  yoii  k  little  ehVious.       I  id 
'the  majesty  of  the'  temples  Was  also  more  pretont,  and  ti  Voitre 
Almost  in  the  midst  of  the  nighty  tLhd  heafd  Chro^  iM  tm8^ 

of  the  city, 
The  Gauls  coming  from  the  shore  oC  tke  ocean,  and  the  gods. 


Ate  Mtt.  ill.  1.  eOi  d6m. 

106.  A  fwkM  iMagt,  4^.}  Tbe  iHragif 
^  Mut,  til*  UMt  ailff  fDWndef  df  the 
Bomui  niio4, 

lOi.  Imp^ndlng,^  Petf^M>tl8->1f«ffff* 
ing  or  boTcring  over  tM  children  te  th^ 
pM»«to^,  fHtb  Mi  guttering  ehleld  e(kd 
tvoid. 

—  Jlfi!;«r  Mfiit.  ft.'}  ^.d.  Th*t  the 
cnlNMaid  belfllMt  might  »Mhit  t^  Cli« 
toe  ebout  to  die,  the  likenesses,  &c. 

ids.  ihW/  tMi  of  iUtef-;  ft,]  AH  the 
eiHer  ffOttdn  in  ^fhar  ir«g  ontjr  tirade  vte 
of  td  8dc»n  theif  mlliMfj  eeoDiitfeiiaente. 

10$!.  f^9odqfe&m.]  Firrsto  bigntflM 
all  ibrto  of  food  toede  of  coffi»  and  beta 
•lands  for  the  eoarsie  and  homely  food 
dt  <h€  aticient  Rometfs,  b^fiire  luxury 
g6c  hi  hHKichf;  Ihem. 

10»^19.  TiHoaHdUkJi  c.  Eartbeir 

iHUfi,  iHifefiT  #«sniade  at  Afetofof,  4  city 

oi  Toseany;   Yesaels  mtfde  of  It  were 

ctlled,  tfadrc^re,  tasa  Afedna. 

J§teHnd  nUnit  nk  apemnt  tarn  Tutmemm, 

MAm.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  ffB, 

yia    PViM  ekMf,  fe.]  Though  um 

Htttrf  of  out  prMtnt  timet  b«s  Uught  us 

tb  a^isi  iuch  fbings,  yit  if  we  h«d 

laM  tfaeti,  We  flhMd  lMfv«  biiAl  iuAy 


tcf  4b^'  ttieir  fAsin  but  ^olesome  ftrai 
and  thd  beppteeis  whicb  our  encMtort 
dirHed  tmok  ti|»eir  plaih;  frugal^  and 
bofaelj^  way  of  liWng. 

-^A  tUUe  Mki'iMb}  LNidtflm.  f,  d.  If 
you  had  bad  a  ^arkof  envy  id  yon*  dbv, 
iMMitfbn;  It  woo  Id  have  beeA  excited. 

111.  TliSftUffettf,j^e»'ji.e^  Tberiua* 
jefty  of  the  gods  in  the  teiApI A  If e- 
tonym. 

-^  Mate  prUent.J  Man  prdpStk>iii». 
more  ready  to'  help. 

— A  voictfi  j-c]  Alluding  to  the  Mai* 
taty  of  M.  Cftditiui  a  plebefam,  hUo  ac^ 
mieintcd  the  tribunes,'  that;  «•  huihm 
goh»g  Along  by  the  tetnple  of  V^ii.  dr 
midnight,  he  beard  e  tolce,  louder  tbaii 
hamen,  set/  «'  th4  Ganls  are  comiiijf/* 
and  commanded  him  to  tell  the  ma^i* 
trttM  Of  chh,  thidt  th^  tnigbt  km  iMmed 
of  thedeiigcr. 

1 19.  SkM^  tf  ike  i^Mii.]  i  «.  Ftom 
the  ^stf^thore.  afte^  baling  made  a  dte* 
scent  upon  lurty,  under  Bivnnue;  wb9 
wdirtbe  eornnander  of  the  Galli  SciM>nes, 
they  rottt#i  the  Komam  at  the  river  At- 
lia,  marched  to  Rome,  and  took  Iff  but 
they  #M  alierwiirds  ddfceted,  a6d  dH#ea 
out  of  Italy  by  Camilbisv  wbbe^aioiUei 
frMi  daulei  and  nuidte  dkntor; 
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Officium  Tatis  peragentibtis,  Iiia  monuit  nos. 
Hanc  rebus  Latiis  curam  praestare  solebat  115 

Fi^tilis  et  nuUo  violatus  Jiipitei'^aura. 
Ilia  domi  natas,  nostraque  ex  arbore  mensas 
Tempora  viderunt :  hoa  li|(nuin  stabat  in  usus, 
Annosam  si  forte  nucem  dejecerat  Eurus. 

At  nunc  divitibus  coenandi  nulla  voluptas,  ISO 

Nil  rhombas,  nil  dama  sapit  ;  putere  videifitur 
Unguenta,  atquerosse;  latos  nisi  sutlinet  orbes 
Grande  ebur,  et  magno  sublimiB  pardus  hiaiu, 
Dentibus  ex  illis,  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes, 
Et  Mauri  celeres,  et  Mauro  obscurior  Indus, '  125 

-  Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathseo  bellua  saltu, 
Jam  nimios,  capitique  graves  :  hinc  surgit  orexis, 
Hinc  stomacho  vires  :  nam  pes  argenteus  illis, 
Annulus  in  digito  quod  ferfeus.     Ergo  superbum 
Convivam  caveo,  qui  me  sibi  comparat,  et  res  130 

Despicit  exiguas ;  adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 


114.  Office  of  9  jnvpl^.]  By  Ant 
wvning  the  Romans  of  tlieir  upprotucb^ 
aof  danigtrm  Tbit  wta  partacultfly  tlM 
IwniiMn  of  augurg,  •oothaajen,  &c 

— •  S^  tkeie,1  q,  d.  The  voice  g«T« 
warniag  of  the  enemy's  approeoht  by 
llicse  meant  (hia)  i  e.  by  the  gods,  who 
acted  propbetioally  towards  us. 

115— e.  iMikM  ajfain*']  Hie  affairs 
flf  Italy,  andentiy  called  LatSum. 

116.  IVettfc]  Flctilis-^earthen  ware. 
In  those  days  of  pUinness  and  simpU- 
eity,  when  the  images  6i  Jupiter,  .and  of 
the  other  god^  were  made  cf  potters' 

-*PlB0KlMl£y  iM  goU.]  t.  9,  Befofe  he 
fand  fine  statnes  made  out  of  the  gold 
which  had  l^een  taken  by  rapine  and 
idnnder.    Comp.  sat  iiL  1.2a 

117.  Tko98timeu]  Of  andent  nmpli- 
city. 

— irofnt-AofN  UMett  ^J]  Our  ances- 
ton  did  not  send  into  foreign  eonntrice 
figr  materiSsto  make  tables,  as  it  is  oow 
the  fashion  to  do :  they  were  content 
with  the  wood  of  their  own  trees. 

lis.  Stood,  4v.]  Was  reserved  and 
applied  Co  make  such  houaeboldfumiture 
aa  waa  wanted. 

lis.  NuMrte,']  All  fruits  that  have 
an  hard  shell  -are  called  nucee»  such  as 
almonds,  walnuts^  and  the  like.  So  the 
nucem,  here,  may  signify  any  tree  bear- 


ing  such  fhiits ;  probably  a  walnuMrea 


121.  Ffliisoii.]  Dama  signifiea  a  £fcU 
low  deer,  either  buck  or  doe :  bere  it 
denotes  the  itesb  which  we  call  venison. 

'^Tho  mUtMvUs.l  Of  perfume,  with 
which  they  anointed  their  bair  at  their 
convivial  meetings.  See  Hob»  lib.  iii. 
ode  uiz.  L  5, 4,  5. 

Its.  Boan.'i  They  roiide  garlandaand 
wreaths  of  roses  and  other  flowers*  which 
the  guests  wore  on  these  occasions. 
See  Hoa.  ubi  supr.  and  ase  ode  the  last* 
lib.  i. 

I  S3.  Ivory  susfeans.  fc  ]  I^hless  their 
tablesp  which  were  of  a  round  form, 
(orbes)  were  set  on  huge  pedestals  .of 
ivory.  The  circumference  meant  by 
orbes.  Is  here  put  fer  the  tables  them^ 
selves.    Synec 

-^Ahfiy  leopard,  {v.}  The  figure  of 
a  great  leopard,  carved  in  ivory,  put  by 
way  of  pedesul  to  support  the  tables 

^^A  greai  gti^*}  His  jaws  r^reaentad 
as  stretched  wide  open. 

124.  T%o$e  teeth,]  £leiShanU' teeth. 

'^TkegaUofS^ene-i  PorU  isherepat» 
as  denoting  Syene  to  be  the  door,  or 
gate,  as  it  were,  through  which,  from  the 
isUnd,  the  passage  lay  into  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Borne.  Syene  was  the  metro- 
polis of  an  island  of  that  name;  and  this 
island  waa  called  lanila  ^l^baatiaa. 
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Performing  tlie  office  of  a  prophet,  warned  us  by  these. 

This  care  Jupiter  was  wont  to  affiird  the  Latiaii  115 

AflUrs,  fictile,  and  polluted  by  no  gold. 

Those  times  home-born  tables,  and  out  of  our  own  tree^  thoie 

Times  saw  :  the  wood  stood  ibr  these  uses. 

If  haply  the  east-wind  had  thrown  down  an  old  nut-tree. 

But  now  there  is  no  pleasure  of  supping  lo  the  rich  120 

The  turbot,  the  venison  is  tasteless,  the  ointments 

Seem  to  stink,  and  the  roses;  unless  the  wide  orbe  large 

Ivory  sustains,  and  a  lofty  leopard,  with  a  great  gape. 

Out  of  those  teetir,  which  the  gate  of  Syeae  sends, 

And  the  swiit  Moors,  and  the  Indian  darker  than  the  Mooni, 

And  which  a  beast  ha3  deposited  in  a  Nabathasan  forest,       126 

Now  too  much  and  too  ueavy  fur  his  head :  lience  arises  ap« 

petite, 
Hence  strength  to  the  stomach  :  for  a  silver  foot  to  them, 
Is  what  ao  iron  ring  would  be  upon  the  finger.     Therefore 

the  proud  129 

Guest  I  am  aware  of,  who  compares  me  to  himself,  and  despises 
JAy  Uttle  affairs ;  insomuch  that  1  liave  not  an  ounce  of  ivory, 


ffom  the  Bnmber  of  its  ekphaati.  It 
belonged  to  fgypt.  «od  bordered  on 
£thio|iie.  Ho.UMt  tbe *«'Md  portaben, . 
as  Horace  lucs  jsnua;  wben  iipeakiiig  of 
the  city  of  CuaisTj  ss  lo  be  pesaed  in  the 
wsy  to  fieisB.     Set  iit.  4. 

Janua  Jkuarum  ^. 

155.  Swift  Moon.]  The  poet  is  des- 
cribtog  the  pieces  from  whence  the  ele* 
phento  ceme^  Maoj  came  froan  Mau* 
fitania,  the  inhabitania  whereof  were 
called  Mauri,  nbo  were  remsrkable  for 
their  swiftness  and  activity. 

—  The  Indian.}  The  iergest  elephants 
came  from  India 

^Darker,  4[«.]  Of  a  blacker  coLour' 
or  complexion. 

156.  J  beaU  katdepoaied,  jt  j  Bellua 
sigotiles  any  great  bvast ;  here  an  ele* 
fbant.  TbeM  animals  vhttd  their  teeth, 
which  are  oftoo  found 

'^NakeUhan  JmreUj  Some  forest  of 
Arabia,  which  was  called  NabathsBa, 
from  n*3i.  Nebith.  the  first  bom  of  Is- 
■laei.  the  supposvd  father  of  the  Arabc 
1 27.  Too  muck  atui  loo  kea»y,  j:c.]  The 
leeth  of  ekpttanta  grow  to  an  enormous 
liss  and  weight  so  sa  to  bo  burthensome 
to  the  animal  when  growa  eid,  till  they 
drop  out  tbroogb  sg«* 


— Hniotf  onMt  appeUle^  jfc]  Orexisb 
from  Gr.  o^m,  spp«tOb  cupio.  Use 
sight  of  this  fine  ivory  ie  a  sort  of  wbeS 
to  their  appetite,  (oonp.  L  iSl,  S.)  gives 
vigour  to  the  ttomacfa. 

1^.  J  ahorjoot.  4>c.]  A  table  set 
upon  a  foot  made  of  ^ver  they  would 
■com,  as  much  as  to  wear  a  ring  made 
of  iron,  instead  of  gold,  upon  their  fin« 
get*..  Tho  Romans  were  very  anxious  to 
appear  with  fine  riofrt,  and  vrere  ao  lux- 
urtotts  as  to  have  different  sorts  for  sum- 
mer  and  wintsr.  flee  sat»  i.  8S,  S9.  sat. 
vu  140,  1. 

lta.-«>.  Ff^id  gmut^  fc]  Who 
can*t  lit  down  to  a  plain  meal  upon  a 
plain  table,  but  expects  dainties  set  upon 


1  JO  Who  compmrot,  4*^]  Who  i 
siues  my  fortune  and  expensee  by  his 
own,  and  expects  me  to  entertain  him  as 
he  entertaiuft  others. 

131.  JJitie  ofairf,}  My  plaiu  and  fru« 
gal  manner  ot  living,  according  to  the 
smallnevs  of  my  fortune. 

^Jn$omuehihal,4[c,'}  I  am  so  much 
(adeo).  so  totally  without  a  single  eooce 
ef  ivory,  that  even  the  squeres  of  my 
chess-board  are  without  it,  nor  is  one  ot 
thecbeM  men  made  of  it. 
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Est  eborifl^  nte  tteellce^  neo  caloiilui  eK  hie 
Mftleri&  ;  quin  ipsa  manubria  culteUormn 
Ossea :  non  tamen  his  ulia  unquani  opsohia  flunt 
nancidula ;  aut  ideo  pejor  gailina  secatur. 
Sed  nee  structor  erit,  cui  c^ere  debeat  omnii 
Pergula^  discipulus  Trypheri  doctorts^  apud  quani 
Sfdmine  cum  magno  lepiis^  atque  pygarguS) 
£t  ikythicse  volucres,  et  Phoeiitcopierus  ingens^ 
Et  G»tulus  orixj  litbeti  lautissima  ferro 
\^  Cieditur,  «i  tota  sonat  ulmea  ccbna  Suburi-a. 
^  i ^  9k    ^^  frustum  oaprett  aubducere,  nee  iattis  Afrss 


No^lt  avis  tipster  tyrunculus^  ac  rudisomni 
Tempore,  ei  ^xigua»  fruatis  imbutus  ofeUsi. 
Pl^ios  ealicesy  et  paucis  assibus  emptos 
Porriget  incultus  puer,  atque  a  frigore  tutus ; 
Non  rhry t)  aut  Lycius,  non  a  magnone  peiittis 
Qtiisquara  ent|  etmagfio:  cum  poikris^  pOBce  JLatiae. 
Idem  habitus  cunctisy  tonsi,  rectique  capilli^ 


las 


149 


US 


TcM«lla  if  a  Mnall  square  ttoiM,  or 
piece  of  wood,  with  wUch  Uiey  make 
choqucr-work  in  tebioa,  or  boards.  Here, 
probably,  twneila  means  the  ehequersof 
•  tbftas^bdiHL 

Galctfliw  sigBMea  e  UulepebUo*  or 
graWi-flMMf  wJUi  which  tticj  marked  i 


Aivaw. 

The  aania  of  cfaem  is 
dUnt  than  the  days  of  Juvemd  }  it  ia  e 
oomnum  opinion  that  it  was  invented  by 
Palamede,  at  the  siege  hf  Tr^j4  fieS 
CajtMBtas,  art.  Chess. 

194.  rei  6y  tkem,  fc.]  Thoogb  the 
bfladies  of  my  knivefe  are  made  of  beoe^ 
yM.  my  victuals  suiftr  ne  damage,  but 
taste  as  well,  and  are  carved  ai  wall*  ae 
if  my  knifi»4isndlei  wSre  toade  of 
ifoty* 

136.  WcarMT.]  Itwrn*  dmong  other 
instanees  of  luxury,  a  fashion  to  have  an 
ardat,  wh6  had  been  tavgbi  to  CaTve 
detterouiiy^  at  their  emertainmenta  i 
be,  aa  well  as  the  sewer  whv  set  on  the 
diihes,  was  called  structor,  from  struo/ 
to  prepare,  or  mike  ready. 

-^Sckool.]  P«rgttia  h€n  signiSea  a 
place  where  the  prolhsiors  of  any  art,  or- 
aeiMioe,  tAUght  thdr  nholani  publicly. 
>  kMW  not  that  wa  have  en  Bbglish 
^ord  which  exactly  expresiai  it  t  in  this 
ijimaa  of  it,  schooli  or  Mademy,  aiay 
come  the  nearettt  • 


U7.  Doctor  Tifypherui,]  He  waae|irf. 
nent  tor  his  sUU  in  carving,  which  be 
taught  in  a  public  school ;  henoe  Juvenal 
ludicrously  calla  him  doctor. 

ISS.  Jfliirf»il«fiiea.}tlMadd«Tof$ 
aow,  wiUi  the  pape  and  paH  ef  the  btliyi 
cue  fteai  Ifer  th^'diy  ttusf  fehe  tam  fir^ 
Hfwsd.    aae  L  ftl,  note.' 

— i^jW-wfO  A  Mtt  rf  daer;  p«te|«r 
a  roe-buck« 

139.  ft^miaa  MNtt.]  It  is  Uiought 
thM  pbeiHMta  are  meani  hdre ;  biit  ihe 
dtaeripthMi  ia  too  vague  to  bd  certiia 
whai  birds  ire  praciMly  meattt 

'-^Ffmmtopte^J]  8d  called  ftom  Or. 
09hatU^  CriAlfeto,  Aitd  ihnM,  a  wingr 
a  bud,   having  hs  Wings  of  S  crhnsonr 
coloui^.    Tb6  ttttkgtth  of  Ah  bird  was 
a  great  dainty  among    tfai    Romins. 
]H)ttn!cdptei^«. 
Dot  mihi  pmma  ruhad  inMuiHt  mW 
Bngua  guiaik 
I^dslra  tapii. 

mti,  ^irA^M^  Mi 

140.  GsehiUianitiat.}  OtbL,  d  sort  of 
Wn<f  goat,  fr6&  G^tttlih,  A  tocmtry  of 
Africa. 

^Bluni  hvm.']  fioihe  Tai^e  KolSrey  &f 
soitte  cboppmg  inatnimaht  «r  ifoa,  ^Am»« 
Munt  with  tonitant  olse* 

141 .  Jfeitt ^  €Mi,  tc.2  ffyphtnM  bed 
iU  kind  of  pienriaob  fat  a  fMWt  mad*  la 
Wood,  da  M««it  aiMHil  far  the  cMtf 
veniencyof  teadiiB|(;  M  h^Mhigaai 
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Nor  are  my  squares,  tior  ^  chesQ-nmn  of  this 

Material :  nay  the  very  bandies  of  my  knive^ 

Are  of  bone :  yet  by  these  no  victuals  ever  become 

Rank ;  or  is,  therefore,  a  hen  cut  the  worse*  )95 

Nor  shall  there  be  a  carver,  to  whom  every  school  ougb( 

Tp  Yield,  a  disciple  of  doctor  Trypherus,.at  whose  hou^Q 

An  hare  with  a  large  sumen^  and  a  boar,  and!  a  pygarg, 

And  Scythian  birds,  and  a  huge  Phcenicopter,  )99 

And  a  Uaetnlian  goat,  most  delicious  things,  with  i^  bhin(  iron 

Are  cut,  and  the  feast  made  of  elm  sounds  thro*  all  the  Subynfi* 

Neither  to  take  offa  piece  of  a  roe,  nor  the  side  of  an  ^^frii^v^ 

Bird,  doc»  my  little  novice  know,  and  alwi^ys  rude. 

And  accustomed  to  the  broken  pieces  of  a  little  8teak4 

plebeian  cups,  and  bought  for  a  few  pence,  145 

The  homely  boy,  and  sate  from  cold,  shall  reach  forth. 

T^ere  shall  not  be  Phrygian  or  Lfycian,  nor  any  bouglit  fron^  - 

A  slave-merchant,  and  costly  :  when  you  ask,  ask  in  I^aUn* 

The  same  habit  is  to  all,  the  hair  cropped  and  stn^igbt, 


bcwing  of  which,  uno^g  <|i«  HhfAan^ 
^i|^  haT0  made  no  aoiaU  noico. 

I4h  Tkro*  att  <Ae  Subufra.)  A  yerj 
public  str««i  in  Rome,  often  mentioned 
iMfore.  The  iden  of  eanring  being 
•rected  into  n  icience,  nod  taught  by 
a  pablic  prafenor,  but  exercifing  his 
pttpila  o«,  wo«iea  ii»bjacts,  ie  truly 
MicTOiie.     See  eat.  ▼.  Ifil,  nota. 

14S.  To^t^keojf^  4«.]  To  c^fo  aa- 
^^fdiug  ta  art. 

U2^X  Tkt  mik  o/m  African  bird  J 
The  wing  of  a  tu«k^-.  Thia  bud  cane 
frona  Nttiaidia,  a  amiotry  of  Africa, 
han«a  oallad  gallua  Nuia^cal.  To 
take  off  the  wing  (as  we  call  the  piaiaa, 
and  part  of  the  brvail)  af  a  roastoid  bird, 
vidiout  leaving  toma  part  behipd,  |i 
reckoned  to  requirb  aome  akiU  in  carving. 

149.  Jfy  lUde  fteewtf.]  lyrunculua 
(din.  from  tyro)  aignifics  a  young  sol- 
dier, icholar,  or  a  young  beginner,  in 
aayaeieape.  Here  it  dieacribes  Juve- 
nal** boy  as  lately  come  out  of  the 
eovntry,  and  beginnkig  to  learn  his 
business. 

'^Ah^yt  twde*"]  Untaught  frona  hia 
cradle  to  this  hour. 

144.  Accusttmtd  ]  Uied  only  perhaps 
to  cut  a  piece  olF  a  coUop,  or  siaak,  of 
■one  plain  meal. 

145.  IHehekm  euptj     Such  m  Iba 
I  people  uaa. 


146.  jETaaid^lay,  {«.]  inaultuahaM^ 
perhaps,  rather  meaos  meanly  clraaep^* 
not  trimmed  up,  not  spruce ;  and  yet 
ao  clad  aa  to  keep  him  warm,  to  secuta 
bbn  lirom  the  cold— A  frigore  tutus, 

-^JtMcA  forth,}  Porriget  bere  de- 
scribes the  act  of  the  serrant,  when  ha 
brings  what  is  called  for,  and  aeacbaa  or 
holds  it  Ibrth  to  the  guest,  that  he  asagr 
take  it.  See  sat.  i.  L  70 ;  and  sat.  «• 
I.  67.  * 

147.  Pkrygbm^Lydniu  4>«.]  The  aa- 
bihty  of  Rome  porehased  elegant  and 
handaoaae  slaves,  which  wnn  brought 
frcnn  Pbrygia  and  Lycia,  oouotriaa  af 
AsJh,  by  merchanU  who  made  it  their 
business  to  traffic  in  alaaes,  and  who»  by 
Qsiag  all  arU  to  s«t  them  off  t*  the  best 
advantage,  sold  them  at, an  extravagant 
ptiea.  These  dealera  were  called  man- 
gones,  because  they  painted  the  sWee^ 
to  make  them  look  the  heller,  and  sell 
the  dearer ;  from  Gr.  fiayytiff,  a  deceit 
by  same  oontrivance,  such  as  witchcraft. 
See  Anrsw.  Or ,  disguising  a  thing  to 
make  it  look  better  than  it  is. 

148.  Atk  m  Latin  ]  For  my  poor  boy 
understands  no  otlier  language ;  there^- 
fore,  when  you  ask,  or  call,  for  wbdl 
you  Wj^at,  do  it  in  Latin,  or  ha  won^ 
undersund  you.  ' 

149.  The  iome  AaMf,  fc}  All  mf 
aanraals  are  drcMcd  and  appear  alika, 
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Atque  hodle  tantnm  propter  conrivia  pexi.    ^  ISO 

Pastoris  dtiri  est  hie  tiHii9>  ille  bubulci ; 

Suspirat  longo  non  visam  tempore  matrem, 

Et  casulam,  et  notos  tristis  desiderat  hcedos  : 

Ingenuj  vultfis  puer,  ingenuique  pudoris, 

Qtiales  esse  decet,  quus  ardens  purpura  vestit.  155 

Nee  pugillar^  defert  in  balnea  raueus 

Testiculos,  nee  vellendas  jam  pra^buit  alas  ; 

Crassa  nee  opposite  pavtdus  tegit  iniruina  gutto. 

Htc  tibi  vina  dabit  diffusa  in  niontibus  illis, 

A  quibus  ipse  venit,  Iquorum  sub  vertice  lus1t :  IGO 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria,  atque  minlstrh 

Forsitan  expeetes,  ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plausuque  probatse 

Ad  terram  tremulo  descendant  clune  puells. 

Spectant  hoc  nuptx,  juxta  recubante  mitrito,  165 

Quod  pudeat  narrasse  aliquem  praesentibus  ipsis  ; 

Irritainentum  Veneris  langitentis,  et  acres 

Divitis  urticar :  major  tamen  ista  voluptas 

Aiterius  sexfts :  magis  ilia  incenditur,  et  mox 

Auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  urina  movetur/  .  170 

Non  capit  has  nngas  humilis  domus :  audiat  ille 

Testarum  crepitus  cum  verbis,  nudum  olido  stans 


149.  Cropf^d  and  ttraight.']  Not  long 
aad  carkd,  like  the  faahionable  waiten 
St  tabic 

150.  Comb*d  onfy,  f'^.]    On  this  oe- 
cancHi,  indeed,  their  h»ir  »  combed  out, 
with  A  liule  more  cere  tbfto  ususl,  that  - 
Uiey  may  appear  neat  and  decent.     So 
HoA.  aat  viii.  lib.  ii.  1. 69»  70. 

■  "■  Ut  9mtu9 
JPrmcmdi  rtfU  pmtri,  cw^piiqu*  mifd- 


153.  LiUU  eoU»ge1  Where  be  was 
bom  and  brought  up.  Comp.  sat.  U. 
L  60i  1. 

-^Kfwmn  JUflb.]    Which  he  uied  to 
tand  and  play  with, 
..  154*  Ingenwma  comnienance,^c.'^  An 
honcet  countenance,  and  a  genuioe  ui^ 
ejected  modesty. 

155.  Such  at  ii  becomes,  4'cO  9-  ^  ^t 
.  would  be  well  if  the  same  could  be  said 
of  our  young  nobility. 

-^Giowing  purpU-l  Alluding  to  the 
White  robe,  faced  and  .trimmed  with 
j^rplot  which  was  worn  by  the  young 
noWii^  till    seventeen    years  of   aga. 


This  was  called  pnsteita,  and  tho8« 
who  wore  it  pr«textati.  It  was  worn 
alsa  1^  magistrates;  and  other  nebla 
persons,  as  a  mark  oi*  badge  of  honour. 
See  sat.  i.  L  7«,  note;  and  saL  fi«.l. 
170,  note;  and  sat.  a.  99. 

156.  Nitr,  heatae,]  Alluding  f  di« 
change  of  the  vo:ce  in  boys  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  ' 

157.  In  ike  ftoOs.}  Where  youths  ex- 
posed their  naked  persons^  tox  purpoaea 
tod  horrid  to  explain* 

159.  Gwe^au  totiir.]  This  modest  boy 
of  mine  shall  wait  upon  you  at  supper, 
and  serve  jou. 

With  wifie/ram  Att  own  eeurUrjf  brom^kt  i 

FfOM  the  tame  vinee,  Umealh  wkom 

Jruitjul  thade 

He  end  Am  wanton  idds   hate  aftem 

play*d.  Coaaasvb 

1 62.  A  OtuSbmian.'l  A  Spanish  girl  ftota 

Gades,  now  Cadii.  See  sat.x.  1. 1»  not*. 

162*^.  Tuneful  company^  Aa  usual 

part  of  the  enteitainment,  when  great' 

men  feasted,  was  to  hsra  w«otoB  ^ 
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And  to-day  comb*<l  only  on  account  of  our  fi»§t.  160 

()n#  is  the  son  of  an  hardy  sliepherd,  the  other  of  an  herdsman  | 

lie  siglvs  after  his  mother,  not  seen  for  a  iong  time,  - 

And  ^,  longs  for  the  little  cottage,  and  the  known  kids.  * 

A  lad  of  an  ingenuoufl  countenance,  and  of  ingenuous  modesty, 

Such  as  it  becomei  those  to  be,  whom  glowing  purple  ckHhes. 

Nor,  hoarse,  does  he  expose  himself,  15(^ 

Wkh  indecency,  when  naked  in  the  baths, 

Nor,  fearful,  practise  means  to  hide  his  nakedness. 

He  shall  give  you  wine  made  in  those  mountains 

From  whence  himself  comes,  under  the  top  of  which  he  played :' 

For  the  country  of  my  wine,  and  of  my  servant,  are  one  and 

tlic  same. 
Perhaps  you'  may  expect,  that  a  Gaditafiian,  with  a  tuneful 
Company,  may  begin  to  wanton,  and  girls  approved  with  applause 
Lower  themselves  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivimis  manner. 
Married  women  behold  this,  their  husband  lying  by,  165 

Which  it  may  shame  any  oi\e  to  have  related,  they  bein^  present; 
A  provocative  of  languishing  desire,  and  sharp  incentives 
Of  a  rich,  man :  yet  that  is  a  greater  pleasure 
Of  tlie  other  sex,  it  is  most  affected  by  it,  and  soon 
The  eyes  and  ei^rs  are  contaminated  to  a  great  degree.  170 

An  humble  house  does  not  contain  these  Tollies:  let  him  hear 
The  noise  of  sliells^  with  words,  from  which  a  naked  slave 


dsnce  and  nog  in  a  Imeinoai  nMumer.  Motitts  to  Ut  palM  aocl  iapraved  cp- 

nh  cuoom  w«s  probablr—  peihet. 

163-  4PF'^f9ed,^  i.  e,  £nc<mr«g«d  by  1S9.  Th§  ciker  iat.}  Wonen  art  moit 

the  applause  of  the  company.  deligbled  wiUi  such   icenee  aa  tbeM. 

164,  iMmtTf  4r0*3  By  degreea^  and  at  Neither  here,  any  more  Uiaii  Ibfougboitt 

laMLaeatt  thmnthrm  oa  iIm  gropjicL  thm  aiith  Satire,  does  Juvenal  conceal  or 

1C5.   TktiF  kutbmut  fyiHg  4y.]    Th«  aparv  thefaultoof  the  ladiMofhiatiine* 

hMband  and  wife  are  bei«  auppoMd  'to  17a  The  4jfU  and  «ar«.]  The  former, 

be  both   ioTHed  to  Ae  entertainment,  by  beholding   the  lewd  gestures;    the 

and  both,  from  the  couches  on  whi€h  latter,  by  hearing  tlie  obseene  songi  of 

tbey  lay  aC  meals,  beholding  tbeu  inde-  the  daaciog  women, 

oanoiea,  wbidi  were  so  gnat  as  not  even  171.  An  humbte  houu,  ^c'^  A  small 

te  lie  related,  without  shame,  (prasen-  estate  la  not  capable  of  throwing  away 

libys  ipsis)  in  their  pneencau  eirpense  on  such  follieia. 

HThkh  hridfs  4§  iy  <Aetr  buthuuTi  tide, .  -^Ln  Mm.}  t.  e.  The  rich  and  luXu* 

kekold,  rioiis;  so,  ille  fruatur,  1.179. 

7%a'  skttmiffti  hefuH  them  in  U  b%a  178.  T^noite  ^  iAetf#.}  These  were, 

leM.                               Ho|.v^Ar.  probabiy,  shells  jingled  together  in  their 

167.  A  frmoeuHeet  4«.]  To  stir  up  the  hands  as  they  danced,  like  the  Spanisk 

tnfecbled  paaaiona.  oaatancta. 

^-^fte*7i  aiictfvilmcf .]  See  urtiea,  lued  ^^With  vwrdi.}  With  obscene  song* 

in  a  similar  sesme,  aat  ii.  ISS.                 -  aceompanyiog. 

i6S,utfrJe*iww.].Wbooeaarordfhe  -^Frem  tekkk,  fc]  t.  e.  Which   a 

I  of  Bucb  somes  aa  these,  and  ia  commoa  prostitute,  standing  naked  in  a 

I  Has  th«B  as  la-  brothel,  wonld  be  ashamed  to  utteiv 

you  II.  K 
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.Fomice  mancipiiim  quibtis  abstinet :  ille  fruatur 

Vocibus  obacoenis,  omnique  libidini&arte^ 

Qui  Lacedapmonium  pytisroate  lubricat  orbem ;  175 

Namque  ibi  fbrtunse  veniam  damus :  alea  turpis^ 

Turpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus :  haec  tamen  tUi 

Omnia  cum  &ciant,  hilares  nitidique  vocantur. 

Nostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  conyivia  ludoe : 

Conditor  Iliados  cantabitur,  atque  Marbnia  180 

AUisoni  dubiam  fiicientia  carmina  palmam : 

Quid  refert,  tales  versus  qu&  voce  iegaatur  ? 

Sra  nunc  dilaiis  averte  ne^otia  curis, 

Et  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi,  quando  licebit 

]|^er  totani  cessare  diem :  non  foenoris  uila  185 

Mentio;  nee,  primft  si  luce  egressa  reverti' 

Nocte  solel,  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor^ 

Humida  suspectis  referens  multitia  rugis^ 

Vexatasque  comas^  et  vultum,  auremque  ca}entem. 

Prottnus  ante  meuoi,  quicquid  dolet,  exile  limeni  190 


Tbe  commM  (larloto  in  tb<  brodiek  w«r« 
alavm,  purchased  for  Uiat  purpoie  by 
the  leno,  or  pander ;  they  were  hit 
properly,  and  therefone  Juvenal 'calls 
one  of  these  nurndpinm,  which  signiflet 
a  thing  or  person  bought  and  made 


17S.  Who  WMeatett  jf  ]  I^tisnui 
(ftmn  Or.  wrvtt^  spun,  to  spit)  signifiea 
a  spirting  out  of  wine  betwixt  tfao 
Kcth  when  we  taste  it,  or  a  throwing 
<Mit  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  cup  on  the 
floor.     Aivsw. 

-^Tke  Laeedemoman  or^]  The  B«. 
nans  were  very  fond  of  fine  pavementsr 
or  iloon.  made  of  marble,  and  inlaid 
with  various  kinds  of  i^;  among  the 
test,  some  came  from  Sparta,  in  smaU 
round  forms,  whidi  wcco  inserted  in 
their  proper  places  by  way  of  ornament. 
When  they  had  an  entertainment,  it 
was  given  in  a  room  thus  ornamented 
with  a  ftso  inlaid  marble  floor,  on  which 
tho  master  of  the  house,  and  the  guests, 
when  they  mat  at  a  feast,  scrupled  not 
to  spirt  thtfa*  wine,  or  throw  out,  as  the 
custom  wsiB,  tbe  bottom  of  tho  cup* 
'  This,  among  the  numerous  readings 
•nd  comments  which  learned  men  have 
given  of  this  much  controverted  line, 
saeqis  to  be  the  best  inteipretation,  bo- 
cause  it  nearly  coinddss  with  a  ptsMigo 
in  Hgrvt  to  tbt  same  puiposes 


Serwda  ctntmm  €kanku9i  «t\ 

XwH^^  pOVilH€ltiWI%  JVpSfOllffS 

Pmtifiaun  potiore  am». 

Iib.iLod.xit.1.  S5,ftc; 

T^en  thoB  iki  wortkiet  hdr  dmchargt. 
And  id  tk*  impmoH*d  coikM  ai  iargh 

And  d^ikejhor  uritk  winei 
8o  ricA  and  predoiu  not  tkefntiM 
Of  pontes  cheer  their  ramth'd  gueiit, 

ff^UhUquormoredirint,     Fkamou 


The  various  readings  of  this  line  175, 
as  well  as  tbe  various  senses  givon,  maj 
be  seen  by  o^nsalting  the  vtrimis  ooow 
mentatets  in  tho  Leyden  quarto  edit. 
1695.  Sea  also  Hon.  Delph.  on  th* 
above  ode. 

The  poet's  meaning  is,  that  sach 
scenes  of  obscenity,  and  such  arts  of 
lewdness,  an  only  lit  to  bo  enjoyed  by 
profeascd  sensualists.^ 

176.  There  we  gfm,  4|v.]  In  the  cnae 
of  a  rich  libertine,  we  mako  all  do* 
aUowance  t&t  his  large  fartane, 
don't  blamo  his  excesses,  as  wo  do  1 
of  people  in  a  lower  dass  of  iifie. 

•^The  die  ii  bate  few]  Oanin^  in 
reckoned  very  scandalous,  adnksry  Tiln 
and  abominable,  in  plebeians. 

177.  Whemih^do,  fc.]  Wb«i  pMpl^ 
of  quality  and  of  large  fortunes  pnnisn 
these  things^  thsy  aia  loolnd  Ufua  an 
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Standing  in  a  stinjking  brothel  abstains;  let  him  enjoy 

Obscene  expressions,  and  all  the  art  of'  lewdness, 

Who  lubricates  the  Lacedemonian  orb  with  spirting  wine,    175 

For  there  we  give  allowance  to  fortune.     The  die  is  base, 

Adultery  is  base  in  middling  people:  yet  when  tliey  do 

All  these  things,  they  are  called  joyous  and  pcdite. 

Our  feast  to-day  will  give  us  other  spoits: 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  shall  be  repeated,  and  of  lofly  Maro   - 

The  'Verses  making  a  doubtful  palm.  181. 

What  does  it  signify  with  what  voice  such  verses  n^ay  be  read? 

But  now  leave  off  business,  your  cares  deferr*d, 

And  give  yourself  grateful  rest,  since  you  may 

Be  idle  throughout  the  whole  day :  of  interest-money  185 

No  mention ;  nor,  if  gone  forth  at  day-break,  she  is  wont 

To  be  returned  at  night,  let  your  wife  provoke  yon,  silent,  to 

anger. 
Bringing  back  her  fine  garments  with  suspected  wrinkles, 
•Her  hair  disordered,  and  her  countenance  and  ears  glowing. 
Immediately  pn^  off  before  my  threshold  whatever  grieves ;  190 


ci  chcerftilneii  ^md  elegancy; 

in  ihorty  m  gendemanlike  ^[ludificaCionfl.  - 

179.  Oth^ tporu'}  Amusements  of  n 

difivrent  kind  than  those  above 


peite  of  his  Iliad  shall  be  repeated. 
Canto  maj  perhaps  imply,  that  the 
Bomana  read,  or  repeated  versea,  in  a 
iorc  of  chant  or  singing.  See  sirt.  ▼!!• 
159,  note. 

—Xo%  iraro]  Virgi].  He  derived 
the  surname  of  Maro  from  his  father; 
he  vras  the  piost  sublime  of  all  the 
Latin  poets^  ^ 

ISl.  jl  do^ful palm.']  The  palm,  or 
ciHi|iiett  made  of  palm-twigs  and  leaves, 
waa  a  token  of  victor}r. 

Jnvenal  means  to  say,  that  it  was 
doobtlttl  which  of  the  two  excelled, 
'^  Homer  or  VhrgiL  See  sat.  ti.  495,  5. 
t"  182.  Wiik  what  voiee,  S^t.)  With  what 
toneof  voice-^  e.  sofntrindcally  valu^ 
ble  and  excellent  are  the  verses  of  these 
natthors,  that  they  can't  lose  their  valuer 
though  read  or  repeated  by  ever  so  in- 
dlflfiarent  •  toned  voice.  This  line  also 
•eeeM  to  imply  that  verses  were  usually 
dianted  or  sung. 

flo  Mr.  CoyoKivs: 

It  mtuien  net  wUh  what  31  tone  they're 
Jswtg,  ^ 


Vene,  to  sMnuiy  good,  no  voice  eah 
wrong* 

185.  Leave  vff  tejmeftj  Lay  it  quite 
aside;  think  not  of  it 

— Qcaei  deferred}  AU  cares  put  off  for 
the  present. 

185.  Idk,  j-e.}  Having  nothing  els^ 
to  do,  but  to  enjoy  yourself  all  the  day 
long  at  my  liouse.  ^  ^ 

— Interest-moneyJl  Ko  talk  of  money 
matters. 

186.  ^or,  ^y  ic  ]  Though,  like  many 
Other  husbands,  you  suffer  from  the 
Irregularities  6f  your  wife. 

,  187.  ^roouke  you,  4fc]  Don't  let  the 
thoughts  of  this  vex  you,  or  let  he/ 
make  you  angry,  or  tempt  you  to  say  a 
isingle  word  upon  the  subject,  though,  as 
the  two  next  lines  import,  you  should 
have  found  the  most  evident  and  und». 
niable  circumsUocct  of  her  gnilt  Conl 
trahat  hUem  titit— lit  oboj^act,  or  draw 
together,  choler  to  you.  ' '  ''  '.  * 

188.  Une  garments]  Multitia,  or 
muhicia — ^garments  wrought  so  fin^ 
that  the  body  might  be  seen  through 
them.     See  sat  ii.  1.  66. 

190.  Put  ofi  ^.]  Exue;  a  meta- 
phorical  expression,  taken  from  put. 
ting  off  clotbps,-  &c.  Divest  yourself 
of  all  uneasiness  at  entering  my 
doors* 
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Pone  domuilfi,  et  senrOs,  et  quicquid  frangttur  iHiS) 
Aut  peril:  inoratos  autb  omnia  pome  sodalu. 
Interea  Megalesiftca  spectacula  mappee  . 
Idsum  floienne  colunt,  shntiiaque  triumpho 
Perda  cabaHorum  Prstor  aedel:  ac  (mibi  pace  ,   JSS 

ImmenBee  nimisBque  licet  si  dicere  plebts) 
Totam  hodie  Romam  Circus  capit ;  ei  fragor  aurttn 
^eircutit,  eventual  viridis  qu-o  coUigo  panni. 
Nam  81  deficeret,  mcestam  attonitamque  iridercs 
Hanc  urbem,  ¥ehiti  Cannarum  in  puivere  victia  &00 

Consulibus.     Spectent  juvenes^  quos  clamor,  ctmudax 
Sponsio,  quos  cuUk  decet  asecdisse  puellis: 
Nostra  bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula  soleiii) 
Effugiatque  togam :  jam  nont  in  balnea  aah4 
Fronie  licet  vadas,  quanqoam  solida  liora  supefstt  906 


IM.  Xtfjr  Miefe*  #t.}  Pcmo  alio.sigm* 
fies  to  put  off  as  clothes  He  dwirem 
hJB  friend  to  1^  aside,  or  put  off,  all 
hit  domeetic  uneaainemes,  arising  from 
the  mischief  or  misconduct  of  serraiits. 
193.  Vngratefttl /riendtJ]  Which  are 
the  bitterest  trials  of  all. 

195.  Meantime,}  This  iontatlon  of 
the  poet  to  bis  friend  was  on  a  holi- 
day,  or  day  of  the  public  games  begistk 
ning. 

^^Spectades."]  The  shows  or  games. 
^^MegaUdan  towel.}  At  the  Circen- 
nan  and  Megaleaian  games,  they  hung 
out  a  towel  (mappa)  to  shew  that  the 
sports  were. going  to  bemn.  Nero  In- 
troduced this  custom ;  tor  hearing,  as 
he  sat  at  dinner,  how  impatiently  the 
people  ezpActed  his  coming,  he  threw 
out  at  the  window  the  towel  with  which 
he  wiped  his  hands,  to  give  the  people 
notice  that  he  }i»d  dined,  and  would 
Boon  be  at  the  circus.  Ever  since  this, 
the  beginning  of  these  games  was  an- 
nounced by  hanging  out  a  towel. 

The  Megalesian  games  were  in  honour 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  She 
was  called /My«Aii  Mnrvi^,  magna  M«ter, 
^ktid  from  thence  these  games  M^alesa, 
or  ludi  Magaleoses;  they  began  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  and  lasted  six  days. 

194.  Idaan  sokmnity.\  Cybela  was 
called  Idca»  from  Ida,  a  mountain  of 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  worshipped; 
»nd  hence  hcrfo^valwas  called  Idsma 
fioleone* 


19&  ThtpTmjr,ndutnffm',4:c.}tk 
was  an  officer  not  wiUke  our  ^nayor  or 
sheriff.  Sat.  i.  101,  liote.— He  was  ty 
oversee  these  sports,  and  sat  in  great 
ftate,  while  they  were  «ctin|(,  to  .the 
destniction  of  many  horses,  ^hich  were 
spoiled  on  the  oocasioo.  See  sat.  x. 
1.  36—40. 

Hany  are  for  reading  prsdo,  and  sup* 
poae  it  to  denote  tho  prartrr's  acting 
sometimeA  unjustly,  and  determining  the 
prises  wrongfully,  taking  them  from  thtt 
■winning  horses,  and  giving 4hem  to  the 
losers,  by  which  he  might  be  said  to  rob 
the  winners  of  their  due. 

Others  think  the  ward  pr^do  is  umcI 
as  a  jest  upon  the  pr«loff*s  &ne  tfappinga 
and  gatidy  dress  on  the  occasion,  es  i/ 
he  hMl  rol>bed  the  horses  of  their  finery 
to  put  upo»  himself. 

Th^re  are  other  conceits  opon  thia 
subject,  but  perda  seems  to  give  the 
Qiost  natuial  sense  of  the  passage.  I  am, 
tliorefore,  with  Salraasius  aad  other*,  far 
adopting  it. 

'^Jlf  with  the  peaciritfi'l  ^  W^tk  their 
good  leave  I  may  take  tlie  libssty  of 
saying  BO  much  witho»t  cffenceu-^-Tlie 
poet  here  lasbea  the  Roman  people  for 
their  great  eagerneas  to  crowd  aAer 
these  shows,  as  if  they  thoii^i  wtfbm^ 
else  worthy  their  attention.  SaL  x.  L 
80.  1. 

1 97.  The  cvrcvt.}  Whera  the«  gitoct 
were  celebrated. 

— ^  noise  ttriket,  fc]  I  bear  a  gt«at 
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IjBLy  aside  I101M,  Md  mrtmiti,  mnd  whaC9t«r  ia  bfok«fi  by  Aitti^ 

Or  is  lost:  Befork  ALt^  nrf  ait  at  viidRATvrpi^  vmmjim* 

Meantime^  the  speetacki  of  die  Mbpd^iAAti  lowd 

Grace  the  Idaean  solemnity,  and,  like  as  in  triumph,  194 

The  praetor,  a  destroyer  oS  borsea,  sites  and  iiC  wiib  ibe  potce 

or  9iich  M  iiifmmsv  afki  MiperabcHiAim  cnWtd  1  migbi  #B]r  k> 

Ttiis  day  the  circtis  comaitts  all  ftome,  and  a  noi^  strike* 

My  ear,  from  whence  I  gafhin*  ihe  event  of  tUe  g^eeti  cloth. 

For  if  it  should  fail,  sad  and  ^mamd  WQuid  you  see 

Tliis  city,  as  when  the  consuls  were  conquered  in  the  dust  SOO 

Of  Cannae.     Let  youths  behold,  whom  clamour,  and  a  bold 

Wager  becomes,  and  to  sit  by  a  neat  girl. 

Let  our  contracted  skin  drink  the  vernal  sun, 

And  avoid  the  gown :  even  now  to  the  baths,  with  a  safe 

Countenance  you  may  go,  tho'  a  whole  hour  should  remain  S03 


sfamitt  M  of  victoty,  which  makei  toe 
ftoppofic  UuU  the  race  is  determined  on 
the  behalf  of  some  farourite  competicor. 

198.  The  green  cloth.2  The  four  par. 
tieiy  which  ran  chariot-races  in  the  cir- 
cua,  were  divided  in  seferal  liveriea,  vim, 
green,  ruiset,  blue,  and  white.  One  of 
these  factions  was  always  favoured  by 
the  court,  and,  at  this  time,  most  probi^ 
bly,  the  green;  which  makes  Juvenal 
fkocj  that  he  hears  the  shouts  for  joy, 
that  their  party  had  won  the  race. 

199.  Should  foil.'}  If  the  green  cloth 
should  fail  of  the  prize,  or  if  the  festiral, 
which  occasioned  the  celebration  of  these 
games,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  these - 
shows  fail,  or  cease. 

20a  Tfds  city.']  The  people  of  Rom^ 
would  be  ready  to  break  their  hearts- 
reflecting  on  their  immoderate  fondness 
ft>r  these  shows. 

^TkeconauUl  Paulus  iEmiliu*  and 
Terentius  Vanro. 

SOI.  Osnvue.]  A  small  town,  near 
which  Hannibal  obtained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Romans.  See  sat.  z.  1.  164, 
note. 

— Let  ymaks  behotd}  i.  e.  Be specta- 
tors  of  dieae  shows. 

•— nK%o»i  ci4Hmnur,  j-c]  Who  may, 
without  any  indecency,  make  as  much 
noise  as  they  please  in  clapping  and 
liallooing,  and  lay  what  bets  they  please 
on  the  side  they  take. 

202.  Sy  a  neat  girl,  ^c]  By  this  ww 
see  that  men  and  women  sat  promiscu- 


ously together  on  these  occasiona.  Sea 
sat.  iii.  1.  65,  and  note. 

203.  Contracted  tkinJ]  Once  smooth, 
but  now  through  age  contracted  into 
wrinkles. 

*^I>rink  the  vernal  ntn.]  Let  us  avoid 
these  crowds,  and  bask  in  the  reviving 
l«ys  of  the  sun,  which  now  is  bringing 
on  the  delightful  spring.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  ApriL  See  above,  notp 
on  1.  190,  ad  So. 

204.  ^wdd  the  gown  j  The  gown  waa 
%be  common  habit  of  the  Romans,  inso^ 

much  that  Vimo.  JEn»  i.  286,  calls  them 
gentem  togataoL  The  poet,  by  togam, 
here  means  the  people  that  wore  it,  by 
metonym.  i.  e.  the  Romans  now  crowd- 
ing  to  the  games — let  us  keep  out  of 
their  way,  ^at  we  may  ei^joy  ourselves 
in  4]uiet. 

204^5.  Snfe  countenance,  fe.]  With- 
out fear  of  being  put  out  of  countenance* 
The  Romans  used  to  follow  their  busi- 
ness till  noon,  that  is,  the  sixth  hour, 
our  twelve  o'clock;  and  then  to  the 
ninth  hour,  our  three  o'ldock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  exercised  and  bathed 
themselves,  'and  then  went  to  their 
meols:  but  to  do  these  sooner  than  the 
appointed  hours  was  allowed  only  on 
fWcival  days,  or  to  persons  aged  and 
hiilftni  otherwise,  to  be  seen  going  to 
the  btttba  before  the  usual  appointed 
ho«r  WW  reckoned  scandalous.  See  sat. 
1^  1.  49r  and  note. 
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Ad  leKtain*    Facere  hoc  non  poitk  quiiic|u«  diebus 
Continais:  quia  sunt  taliBquoqiietflBdiaTiiflB 
1  ^,     ^  Magna.    VoLUPTATBt  commbkbat  baaio«  utvi. 

^OMt  ItMHb  nd  indolg*  im  UHmmm^        90a.  JNrar  «ii^  fc]  At  pod  eoa- 
hoirtfw  tiMW  a^  bo  occMfaiwIly  plc^    dndft  with  •  g«Mnl  tiiitiineBt»  very 


Miilv  a  contiiiiiaiiM  of  iS^mn,  for  »  week    tppUcable  to  all   pleMnm.  of 
logodMr  wdnld  grow  iitiooM.  which*  by  contimial  uae^  pall  tad  gpnoij^ 

S07.AlC*«IS^]Or«M«BAlFdlip.     tiffiMMIMt 
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To  the  sixth.    You  could  not  do  this  for  five  dajs 
Successively :  for  the  fatigues  of  such  a  life  also 
Are  great:  rarsr  usb  commends  plbasurss. 


^iar  fiejumi  urn  woM  Ae  4tHsfkH»^  UIm  Mnttamtt 

dwUt  I/atttkeymrfmmpUsfkighUkUigfi, 

jneatur9*sata&wkmcmiitmtfyjmmud,  Toiporiwtmldbi0$ttdiQmaii9iMiiei 

flhakMpeara,  Sd  p«rt  of  Hanry  IV,  fircomt*                         ' 
4ietLictDS  8.  hit  fiiMly  tepttwid  Um 
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ARGUMENT* 

The  Poet  having  invited  Corvinus  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice^  which 
he  intended  to  offir  mp  bjf  m%jf  0f  ifmtskigivingfor  the  safety 
o/his  friend  Catullus  frdm  the  danger  of  the  seas,  professes  his 
disinterestedness  on  the  oceasion^  and,  from  th^ncey  takes  an 

i^  ATALI,  Corvine,  die  mihi  dulcior  haec  lux, 

QuS  iestuB  promigga  Deis  animalia  cespes 

Expectat ;  niveam  Reginse  caedimus  affnam  ; 

Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  MaurA. 

Sed  procul  extensum  petulana  quatit  hostia  funem,  5 

Tarpeio  seryata  Jovi  frontemque  coruaqat : 

Quippe  ferox  vitulus,  templig  mattirus  et  arse, 

Spargendusque  mero  ;  quern  jam  pudet.ubera  matris 

Ducere,  qui  vexat  nascenti  robora  cornu. 


Lme  1.  Thit  day.]  On  whi^i  I  tm 
going  to  offer  ncrifloesy  on  account  of 
my  friend  Catullus,  the  merchant's  ea* 
cap^  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  ' 

— ComntM.  ]  Juvenal's  friend,  to  whom 
this  Satire  is  aiddressed. 

— Birth-day,'}  Which  was  a  day  of 
great  festivity  among  the  Romans ;  they 
celebrated  it  yearly  i  offdring  thanksgiv* 
ing-offeringsto  thegodsi  and  made  feasts, 
to  which  they  invited  their  f«iends^  who 
made  them  presents  on  the  occasion. 
See  sat.  xi.  L  84,  note.  See  Hon.  ode 
xi.  lib.  iv.  1.  1—20.  Viao,  ecl.ui.  1.  76. 

8.  Fettal  turf."}  The  altar  of  green  tmf, 
which  our  poet  had  built  on  the  occasion, 
thus  si|itiog  his  devotion  to  his  circum- 
etanccs.     Comp.  Hok.  lib.  iii.  od.  vlii. 

-'The  animaU  pnmUed.]  t.  e.  To  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
3.  Quem}  Juno,   the  queen  of  tbe 


goda.    See  Mn,  i.  1.  50.     The  fabled 
wife  of  Jupiter^  the  supreme  dei^  of  the 


— A  tnowy  lamb.']  They  offered  white 
animals  to  the  superior  gods,  black  to 
the  inferior.  See  Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat  viii. 
1.  27. ;  and  Vxroil,  ^n.  iv.  L  61. 

4.  JSqwii fleece,}  A  like  6eece,  i.  c/a 
white  one;  or  fleece,  here,  may,  by  sy- 
nee.  be  put  for  the  whole  animal  offered} 
a  like  offering 

'^Minerva,'}  Lit  the  fighter  with  the 
Moori»h  goigon.  The  gofgons  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  three,  who  uibabited  near 
mount  Atlaa,  in  MauriCMue,  Medusa  b 
wM  to  h«ve  bten  beloved  by  Neptune, 
who  lay.  wiih  ber  in  the  umfHe  of  Mi- 
nerve,  et  which  the  goddesa,  being  an- 
gry, eha^gid  the  bahr  of  Medusa  into 
wrpents,  end  to  ordered  it,  thai  wboercr 
beheld  her  should  be  tomcd  into  stone. 
She  was  killed  by  Persctia^  the  sen  of 
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ARGUMENT. 

Dpportuniijf  to  tosh  the  HmrtdipeUBj  or  Le^aojf'ImnUmy  mho 
JlaUered  and  paid  iheir  court  to  rich  men^  in  hopa  ofbecam* 
ing  their  hdrs. 

X  HIS  day,  Conrinufl,  is  sweeter  tb  me  than  my  birth-day^ 
In  which  the  festal  turf  expects  the  animals  promised 
To  the  gods :  we  kiH  to  the  queen  a  snowy  himb : 
An  eaual  fleece  shall  be  siven  to  Minerva. 
But  tiie  petulant  victim  snakes  h^s  lone  extended  rope,  S 

Kept  (or  Tarpeian  Jove,  and  brandishes  his  forehead  : 
For  it  is  a  stout  calf^  ripe  for  the  temples  and  altar, 
And  to  be  sprinkled  with  wine;  whicn  is  now  ashamed  to  dravir 
Its  mother*s  dugs,  and  teazes  the  oaks  vrith  its  budding  horn* 


Jupitar  and  DaoM,  (with  ^m  bdp  of 
Minenra,)  m  the  lay  asleep,  who  cut  off 
bar  head:  thu  watafterwarda  pbtiadin 
<he  «gia»  or  ihield  of  Minerva. 

Hyfinue  eaji*  thai  Medoaa  waa  not 
.  dain  by  Peneos^but  by  MJnarva.  Bri> 
tanoic.  in  loc. 

aoppowd  to  be  worn  io  the  breast-plato 
if  Minenra.    See  JED.nii.  1.  455-^. 

5.  Pttmkmi  wcHm,  4«.]  The  wanton- 
aaaa  aod  fritkineM  of  the  calf  leading 
along  in  a  rope  is  here  vary  naturally 


e.  Tarpehn  Jboft]  On  the  mons  Cfr> 
piiolious,  otherwise  called  the  Taipaiao 
liiil,  fnmi  the  vestal  vhrgin  Tarpaia,  who 
batiayed  it  to  the  Sabines,  Jupitsr  had 
«  ftaaapla,  whence  hia  titles ;  Taipaiaa 
and  Capitoline. 

'  ^.l^pe.  4^]  The  beasts  ware  reckoned 
4»f  n  proper  age  and  4m  for  sacriSce^ 
when  tha  tail  reached  Iba  hoe^  ot 
joint,  n  the  hiodiv  lag. 

▼OV.  IX. 


S.  4}fMM  4«^]  thay  used  to  pour 
wine  on  the  heads  of  the  saociSess,  bo* 
twaan  the  boms.      So  Vum^  JEn«  iv«  L 

eo,i. 

ipse  temtm  duirdptitenmfuiekii  i  fain 

Oandentii  vaeem  mtdm  hUir  eormm 

Hence  the  Greek  epigram  on  tiie  tint 
aadthegoet. 

*Or0r»y  %Kt9jru9m  rsi,  Tftfyf,  ^e<fuv#. 

AinnoL*  ep*  t* 

•*  Tluugh  tfum  mien  me  down  lo  <Ae 

••  very  root,  yd  lihaU  heatfnOi 
*•  at^fidefU  to  pour  on  thee*    0  goatp 

'^when  thou  aHmer^eed,** 
8.  2s  now  euhamedt  fcl  Hath  left  off 
Mcking;  is  grown  shore  It 

S.  TeoMiit  fc]  It  Ss  usual  fiir  the 
young  of  all  homed  anfanals  to  bntt 
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SAT.  111. 


di  res  ampla  domi,  similisque  afiectibus  easotj 
Pinguior  Hiapultft  traheretur  uuruB,  et  ipeS 
Mofe  piger,  nee  finitimft  hutritus  in  herb&, 
liseta  sed  oBtendens  Clitumni  pascua  aanguis 
Irety  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 
Ob  reditum  trtpidflnltfi  adhve,  hprrmidaq^e  foam 
Nuper,  et  iaoolamem  seaa  miraiuis  amid. 
Nam  prster  peWi  casus,  et  fulguris  ictum 
Evasi)  densse  ceefi  absconddre  tenebrie 
Nube  und,  subitusque  antennas  impulit  ignis  $ 
^l      Cum  se  quisque  illo  percussum  crederet,  el  mot 
l:>o  V  k^  *       Attonitus  nullum  conierri  possnm  pafai^ 
^  Nsufivgiuni  ynim  aideniimiA.    Oimua  fiiuil 

Td&ay  tan  giwriter,  si  qmndo  pocltica  svrgit 
Tempestas.    Genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis  :  audi^ 
Et  miserere  iterum,  quanquam  sint  csetera  ibrtis 
E^iMdem  %  pmdimqiudein^  sedeognila  miritis, 
sit  quam  ^<Hivft  teaUnmr  &na.tabeUl 
\\    N    '  ^\Plurima.    Pifttmn quia  liescii ab  lakfe paasi' ? 
^  ^^^\     Acciditet nostra simuisfiirliiiaCadAUoy 


le 


19 


SO 


S6 


sgainsttree^  99t  if  pmMag So»  fi^^mn 
igbt ;  tomedmet  wd  ate;  them  ia  tport 
fng^^pDff  cpie  anocfaer. 

10.  ^  my  /orhme,  fe»]  TAe  poel, 
tfiiMigiMdQK  lli*^  abMw  ateOBOb  of  hii  »- 
crificeSy  M  well  as  of  the  altar  on  which 
they  were  to  be  offiered,  ihewi  hb  pni- 
AwftiMifti^rityt  MWittiftlMiiH«id. 
^Jov^Uk  paaemsA  Itfead  GmUw. 
He  pwiftuM  to  ihew  hi*  iflWeAn^  aot 
••  be  would,  but  as  his  fortune  oouldei^ 

bull  to  Jupitor,  and  white  oowa  to  Juno 
■Ml'  lillifMiRfft^  ha,  oS^ok.  a.  white  cfre- 
lamb  to  Juoo,  the  aatne  to  MiaecTAt  end 
acaliTto  Jupjita^ 

lUJ Mt,J  The  usual sai^iiice to  Ji»- 
^ter  was  a  white  buH. 

---Falter  than  jat^fuOtt.']  A  fit,  aeb- 
•oal  lady,  noted  as  infhnwna  Air  hecping 
»|ili^er.     ftH.  vi.  I.  74i 

—wDfwus^}  Dragged,  by  ropes  fixed  to 
llie  horns*  to  the  altar. 

U-^19.  mtkmverylmlkilow.1  80 
Cit  that  he  oould  hardly  stir. 

IS.  In  a  fuigkbouring  paOureJ]  Not 
bred  or  fitted  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Rbtne. 

la.  m»  biood' Aewhigf  4;c.]  By  tte 
colour  and  rickneiB,  as  well  «b  quantity 
ofiL 


canf  eod;  UluMsy  wbiiB»  wMiar,  mfi 
Plioy,  makes  the  cows,  that  drink  of  ic^ 
bring  white  catVet :  whence  the  Biwian^, 
a»Vii)sH  «M^  ChnkHaa  dbaert*.  #em 
plcntiftiUy  furnished  with  while  aaoifieaa 
for  J^upiter  GspiteUftos.      8ee  Vum> 

14;  jtgfwti^mMmr.}  Semis biliipiel 
thiai  M^reibnpfay  fe  the  ^oklf^'  of  4m 
person  gising the Mtowt  e^ifiri 

•not  onref  hie  pepn^  ^viuftfifer « 
Others  fliink,  that  it  nfmf^tm  tile  rfib 
MM  ainugih  eC  tbe-  pmeen  oflMlalfngt 
aW«  to>  periitem  hie  oAee  at  en* 
blowk 

¥3*  Tm-tMiMng^JHmidi  fe.J  Wk  ia 
n  iMVf  natnral  eircnimi^iii^  thaitf ii  nmr» 
flo^aoase  ttmeeReevnannw  eseepefiem 
an  horrible  danger,  should  ihu<Mter«l  the 
veiT'tlMigbis  o#  it,  end<  aumd  amMad 
a»hisd41i«efanoek 

n«f  fflekammdnftkemkj  &&  The 
dMg«r  of  the  waseei 

17-^8;  Z^AMMgeiaqwtf.]  BfwWca 
he  might  hare  been  kttled  in  ealiiumi^ 
butlnypily  meapid  the-blflPw^  ' 

IS.  TAMAdMiMM^f^]  fl*tlmt4ber 
eould'  take  -ne  iksuiiBtisw^  ner  I 
while  th^  wcffe^sruUoi  wtty  «*  I 
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If  my  fortune  had  been  ampie,  and  1^  mj  aflbetion,  10 

A  bull,  fatter  than  HispitHa,  should  be  drawn,  and  \<ri€h  iti  irery 
Bulk  slow,  nor  nouri»h*d  in  a  neigbbp«irii^  paeture, 
Put  his  blood  shewing  the  glad  pastures  of  CKtumnus, 
Should  go,  and  bis  necl?  to  be  etrtdKa4>y  a  great  minister. 
On  account  of  the.  return  of  my  yet  tcemWng  firiend,  lately 

having  •  15 

Suflfered  dreadful  things,  and  wondering  that  he  is  saft* 
For,  beside  the  haaard  of  tlie  sea,  and  the  stroke  of  ligliiniiig 
Escaped,  thick  darkness  hid  the  sky 
In  one  cloud,  and  a  sudden  fire  struck  the  sail^vards; 
When  every  one  might  beUere  hnsself  stracK  with  it,  and 

presently,  fiO 

Astonish'd,  might  think  that  no  shipwvsck  eould  be 
Compared  with  the  burning  sails.    All  diings  become 
Such,  as  grievously,  if  at  any  time  a  poetic  tempest 
Arises.     Behold  anotiier  kind  of  danger,  Immt, 
And  again  pityi  tho*  the  rest  be  of  the  same  96 

Kind  :  a  dire  portion  indeed,  but  known  to  many, 
And  which  many  temples  testify  with  a  votive 
Tab|et->tHfiu>  kmwa  not  that  painters  are  fi^i  by  lais  i 
The  tike  fortune  aho  bappen*a  to  my  Catuilua  ? 


k^  cfmRMmoelf  awful^  i^Utefli  Which  Cfitiinixs  was  In.    TEits,  ts  aftrrw 

AetM  xxvii.  SO.  wardb  appews,  was  from  the  ship's  being 

1-9.  A  ntdd&n  Jbv,  fc."]  A  flash  of  half  fiill  of  water,  (1. 50. )  and  be  Ibrced 

'hfilktmiog  struck  the  se0-^9rdi»  and  fet  to  lose  hn  property  to  save  hk  life, 
•the  aailB  on  fire.  f 5.  Th€ rest,  f^c,']  Otnjftkn^a  H*- 

'     90.  Afl^A/MSR>«,fc.]Sachper80iioa  asters^  which  I  shaTI  relate,  ar^  of  the 

•l^aflwti  miglit  think  it  leTellefl  at  hint,  it  same  unfortunate  nfttnre. 
was  so  near  him.  86.  Known  to  m^njjf,}  Who  have  been  ' 

'     St.  jf^ofdth'd,  nUghi  think,  ^'}  for  in  a  like  situation. 
ht  ^ase  of   a  dktpwred^   some  might        27*  Many  templet,  fe-J^  Persons  that 

an  parts  of  the  broken    ship  e^eaped  shipwreck  used  to  have  a  palnU 


(comp.  Acts  ziTti.  nit) ;  but  if  the  ship  ing  made  c^  the  same  scene  which  they 

^m%  humt,  aH  must  be  consumed  to-  had  gone  through,  drawn  upon  a  tablet, 

gtitber;  therefofe,   horrible  as  a  ship*  wbidi  they  Yowed  to  Neptune  during 

''wredL  Alight  be  in  the  eipectation,  there  their  distress,  and  hung  up  in  soqie  teipr- 

coitld  be  BO  compei'ison,  in  point  ot  hor-  pie  near  the  sed-coast. 
mr,  between  tliis  and  a  ship  on  0re.     '  This  was  called  votrra  tsbella.     To 

St,  Alt  thmgt  beoime,  j-c  J  The  above  t9us  Horace  aUudes,  lib,  i.  ode  r.  ad  fin. 

eSreomstsnces  of  the  danger  from  the  which  see,  npd  the  note,  DeTph.  edit. 
wttv«s,  and  of  the  greater  horror  of  the        28.  Fed  by  i^.J  The  Romans  njpade 

^Mp^  being  struck  with  liglitnin^  and  ao  many  vows  to  the  Egyptian  goddesa 

the  rigging  set  on  fire,  are  ingredients  in  liif,  whom  the  merchanu  and  seanen 

a  poeticfti  description  of  a  tempest ;  eren  looked  on  aa  their  patroness,  that  man^ 

tbe  ioMigliMtion  of  the  poet  could  not  painters  sot  their  bread  by  drawing  the 

invent  any    thing  more  dreadful  and  TotiTse  tabula,  which  were  faong  op  jn 

gfiewme.  her  temples,  so  great  was  the  number  of 
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Cum  plenus  ffuctu  medias  foret  alveuB^  et  jl^m 
AUernum  puppis  latus  eTeitentibus  undit 
Arboris  incertSy  nullam  prudentia  cani 
Bectoria  conferret  opem ;  dectdere  jactu 
CcsfMt  cum  Tentts,  imitalus  Casiora,  qui  se 
Eunuchum  ipee  fiusit,  cupiens  evadere  damno 
Testiculorum  :  adeo  meaicatum  intelligit  inguen* 
Fundite  que  mea  sant,  dioebat,  cuncta,  Catullus ; 
PriBcipitare  vokm  etiam  pulcherrima,  Testem 
Purpuream,  teneris  quoque  Mecenatibus  aptam : 
Atque  alias^  quarum  generosi  graminis  ipsym 
Infecit  natura  pecus,  ffed  et  egrepus  fbna 
Yiribus  occultis,  et  Bieticus  adjuvat  aer. 
Ille  nee  argentum  dubitabat  mittere ;  lanoei 
Parthenio  &cta8,  urnae  cratera  capacem, 
Et  dignum  sitiente  Pholo,  vel  conjuge  Fuscu 
Adde  et  bascaudas,  et  mille  eacaria^  multum 
Cslad,  biberat  quo  caUidus  emptor  Olynthi. 
Sed  quia  nunc  alius,  qu&  mundi  parte,  quis  audet 
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3a  JSdOe  kdd,  4«.}  i  tf.  The  fadd 
WM  half  foil,  or  ftiU  up  to  the  middlo. 

91.  JUtmaie  9Uep  icS]  HeoUngbor 
firom  ftidt  to  ndo^  by  dMbing  agaiaft 
ibMH  altenMtely. 

9f .  ITiiMftom  loood.]  It  being  wm 
doubtful,  whether  the  tfanben  could 
nuch  longer  slead  the  force  of  the  beet> 
ing  w«fee  upon  hcf  lideiy  or  whether 
■be  would  not  go  to  pieces* 

^  T^PfiMfMCtf,  ^g  AU  the  ikiU  end 
cere  of  the  old  ezpenmced  mener  of 
the  ihip  could  afibrd  no  he^ 

39.  i7e.]  u  «.  CatuUus. 

•^Began  id  compound,  4««}  To^ntgein 
(es  it  were)  lior  hit  life  et  the  eipeuM  of 
his  goods*  by  throwing  them  overfooenU 
See  AiNsw.  Decido,  Na4» 

94.  ImUaUni  the  betwer,  f-c]  This  no- 
tion 6i  the  beAfer  is  ytrj  endent,  and 
well  Introduoedby  our  poets  but  it  is  to 
be  fecfconed  among  those  mlgar  errors 
which  have  no  foundation, in  truth. 

In  the  ilrst  place,  the  liquid  matter, 
which  is  called  in  medicine  castoreum,  is 
not  found  in  the  teeticles,  but  enclosed 
in  bags,  or  purses,  near  the  anus  of  the 
animaL 

In  the  next  place,  such  an  instance  of 
violence  upon  itself  was  never  known  to 
be  oommitted  by  the  bearer. 


8ee  CKAKme— and  Baowii*s  Tulg^ 
Err.  book  iii.  c  iv. 

To  thrott^oter*']  Into  the  see. 

'^Tkemooi  beaui^ tkmgf. JBm^aegt 
and  most  valuable  merrfiandiie.  See 
Job.  ii.  4. 

99.  Tendsr  Jf<fip«iio«t.]BCftcenas,the 
Hsvourite  of  Augustus,  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  effeminate  person,  from  whom 
people  of  soeb  cherscter  were  denomU 
noted  MsMenates.  Seesat  i.  1.  66,  note. 
Such  persons  were  very  finical  and  ex- 
pensive in  their  dress,  and  therefore  poor 
Catullus  lost  a  good  market  for  bis  pmrw 
pie  dress,  by  ftrowiog  it  overboard  ia 
the  storm.  < 

40.  T/i«MryiAeq^4tv]  In  this  place 
the  poet  means,  that  the  wool,  of  which 
these  other  garments  were  made,  bad  n 
native  tinge  of  abeeutiful  colour,  owing 
to  the  particular  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
water,  and  air,  where  the  sheep  were 
bred,  so  tfaiKt  the  garments  were  UMde  np 
without  receiving  any  artificial  dyeu 

4l.JremttrlcabU^ni,  {v.]  The  wn» 
ter  of  which,  as  welles  the  pasture  where 
the  sheep  fed,  was  siypesed  to  eontri- 
bute  to  tlie  fineness  and  ooloor  of  their 
wooL 

49.  Baiie  am]  The  air  of  Bation,  nam 
Andaluda,  in  8jpaiB|  through  vhidi  raa 
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When  the  middle  hold  was  fiill  of  water,  and  now  •  90 

The  waves  overturning  the  alternate  aide  of  the  ship 

Of  uncertain  wood,  the  prudence  of  the  grey  n^ter 

Could  confer  no  help  t  he  began  to  compound 

With  the  winds  by  throwing*  oyerboard,  imitating  the  beaver^ 

who 
Makes  himself  an  eunuch,  desiring  to  escape  with  the  loss     SB 
Of  his  testicles :  thus  medicated  does  he  understand  his  groin. 
Throw  out  all  things  which  are  mine,  says  CaiuUus, 
Willing  to  throw  over  even  the  most  beautiful  things^  a  garment 
Of  purple,  fit  also  for  tender  MflBoenases: 
And  otners,  the  very  sheep  of  which  the  nature  of  40 

The  generous  herbage  dyed,  but  also  a  rauarkable  fount 
With  hidden  powers,  and  Baetic  air  helps. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  throw  away'his  plate ;  dishes 
Made  by  Parthenius,  a  cup  holding  an  urn, 
And  worthy  Pholus  thirsting,  or  the  wife  of  Fuscus.  45 

Add  also  baskets,  and  a  thousand  dishes,  a  great  deal 
Uf  wrought-work,  in  which  the  cunning  buyer  of  Olynthus  had 

dr\ink. 
But  who  now  is  the  other,  in  ivliat  part  of  the  world^  who  dares 


the  riTer  Bwkity  is  heve  aidgned  its  ahave 
in  Ibe  improrement  of  th«  wooL 

43*  DiahU'l  Lanz  ngaifira  •  great 
broad  plate,  or  deep  di«h,  to  eenra  up 
meat  in,  which  the  Roanans  had  ourved 
and  emhoesed  at  a  great  expenae. 

44^  ParthenUu.']  Some  curioua  artiat, 
whose  works  were  in  high  estimation. 

^■^Anu/m^  A  measure  of  liquids  coD^ 
taining  four  galloos* 

45.  PAo/m.]  a  drunken  Centaur,  who, 
when  he  entertained  Hercul^  produced 
a  tun  of  wine  at  once. 

—  Wine  ^  JFujoitf.]  Fuscus  was  a 
judge,  noted  by  Martial  for  drunkenness 
«s  bis  wife  is  here,  in  the  good  company 
of  Fholus  the  drunken  Centaur. 

46.  Baskett^  The  bascaudsi  were  a 
kind  of  baskeu  which  the  Romans  had. 
from  theimdent  Britons.     Vox  Britan- 
nica.  AiNsw. 

Barharu  defktu  trrai  batttmia  Britam-' 
flttt.  Makt.  xiv.  99l 

'^A  tkoutand  tUtkei.}  Escaria,  from 
asca,  seems  to  denote  vessels  of  all  shapes 
and  sixes,  in  which  meat  was  served  up 
to  table;  also  plates  on  which  it  wfs 


47.  WmtghiiWMrk.}  Csltfti,  fWmi  ess- 
lo^  tochaic^  enboiBy  or  a0gr»f  e»    Hiis 


wrought-work  hcrenentionad  isCfioogbty 
from  what  follows,  to  hava  hean  the  laigs 
wrought,  t.  e.  chased  or  embosHed,  gold 
cup,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  used 
to  drink  out  of,  and  to  put  under  his 
pillow  every  night  whei)  he  «enttoslee|L 
This  must  have  been  a  very  great,  aa 
well  as  valuable  curiosity.  ~ 

But  as  it  is  said,  multom  cielati,  ona 
should  rather  think,  that  the  poet  nreana 
a  great  quantity  of  wrought  plate,  which 
had. once  been  the  property  of  Philip;  ^ 
set  of  plate,  as  we  should  say.  Philip 
was  killed  by  Pausanias  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  years  before  Christ  Ju» 
venal  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  first,  century  :  so  that  this  plate  was 
very  old. 

-^Buyer  of  O/ynxAus.]  This  cup^  and 
other  places  of  valuable  plate,  he  gave 
to  Lasthenes»  governor  of  Olynthus,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  to  betray  it  into  his 
bands.  It  was,  from  this*  said  of  Philip, 
that  what  he  could  not  conquer  by  iroi| 
(j.  e.  his  arms)  ha  gained  by  gold. 

48.  Bui  who  now,  ^-c]  This  implied 
oommandation  of  Catullus  seems  here  to 
be  introiduced  by  the  poet,  in  order  to 
lash  the  prevailing  vice  of  covetouaueia, 
which  WM  so  i^reat,  as  to  make  men  lova 
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Argento  prafenre  caput,  rabiMgoe  flftliit«ii  i 

Non  propter  vitam  frcium  p«trMionia  qitidanii  •  fiO 

Sed  vitio  csd  propter  patrimonia  viviint. 

Jactatur  refum  utilimn  pars  aiai(iimj  BedTiiae 

Daoma  leTant.    Tuiu:,  adferMs  yigeiltibuv^  iUuo 

Recidit,  ut  malum  ferro  summitteret|  ac  se 

ExpUcai  amoflUim :  discrhiiiiiis  nttiinaf  qoap^P  Jtf 

PrsBBtdia  amimuB  Q«?eoi  fiwtura  ninoffem, 

I  nunc,  ^t  ventifl  anioHMn  oqmmiite,  dolato 

C<Hifisu9  Ugno,  digitis  a  mocte  lemolae 

Quatuor,  aut  septem,  si  iit  latifluma  teda. 

M ox  cum  reticuuB,  et  pane,  et  ventip  kgem^  '  ^ 

Aspice  sumendas  in  tempeslaie  secuies* 

Sed  poBtquam  jacuit  planum  mare,  teimiom  poilquam 

Prosperp^  vectorts,  &lum<}iie  wleatiua  Euve, 

Et  pelago ;  poetquam  ParcflB  md^ora  benlimft 

PenBa  manu  ducuni  bilaiet,  el  slaminis  t&i  96 

Lanifics;  modict  nee  mulio  ibrtior  auiA 

noo^  iMjond  e?en  life  itself.    It  H    |iwajt)ieiiiait»«iwel0mit.  AngiHtttB« 


Mid  ot  AH«tippvi  the  philoef^ther,  that,  L  5S,  has  the  lenee  of  aaguiiatQiii, 

being  OB  board  a  ehip  with  pinftaa*  be  M.  Appl^  Mpt,  fcj  It  ie  •  dn  of 

threw  aU  hia  monef  oTerboard  aecretly^  the  ntmoat  dia|mi»  when  weara  o|Siged 

laal^  iUidiiV  it^  they  dmy  thiw  him  |o  iiaa  lieipa  le  Mohe  the  a^^  l^&r, 

iwtetheaea,  ^totderlepiwai  whathe  and  Ie«  espeaed  to  the  wind,    aa  hj 


euttine  tmmy  her  M^ili,  whieh  ia  siiih 

JO  Q»  ccenml  ^li^»  4«.]  i  A  Thia  poaad  to  be  the  meMdug  of  liauit ■  Hi 

Hid  them  ift  the  neeaaariea  thbplaea    Albhiiua  yaJdta  aeaim  to 

loflil^  havethe8ameaaiiaeaa/9Mi9fi«ciXe^yr#, 

51.  JfiM41^]WIUith0TPiee«fafY  Acta  xivii.  17. 

riM»  57.  <9oiiMP.  4^]  In  Uiia  apostrophit 

"^Lhejhr  tks  mke,  ^.'i  Tliey  do  not  Ae  poet  aevereljr  reproves  tlioee»  wbo^ 

gea  mooijr  that  they  may  li%e,   (see  fo^  the  sake  of  gain,  am  eootinuany 

■ota^  L  MX)  bnloply  lito  for  theaah#pf  HikEiig  such  dangers  as  have  been  de, 

9Dtmtj.  aeribed.      Oomp.  Hoe.  llb«  L  ode  fit 

53.   ITaeMgeod^fe.]  K<>«on|yerti.  L  9— 24. 

dm  of  superflpi^.  such  as  ilne  embossed  57.    TmOmg,  ^c.}  The  tfanber.  td 

plMo,  and  thaHMf  bat  even  naafcl  ne>  which  the  sides  of  t}ie  shi^M  were  made^ 

rcssafias,   such  aa  eh>thes,   profiaion%  wmhewn  in  a  rpagb  manner  into  planlta 

and.  peifaaps,  a  great  part  of  the  tach-  of  four  or  sofenflngerB  bresdth  |n  tfaick- 

)ing  of  the  s|iip,wfre  thrown  oveiboerd  n^  •  so  diet  the  pasaangen,  h«viAg  p^ 


more  between  them   i|nd    the   , 

65,  iMmH^hum,^  Alloviatetheir dan.  inigfat  bf  said  m  be  no  faidicr  remored 

gar  ;  or.  what  they  had  loet  by  thvewiog  from  death.     Alluding  to  •  saying  of 

overboard  did  not  seem  to  lighten  the  Anacharsis  Ihe  phBoabpher,  w^   on 

ship^  M  shekcpt  tUing  with  watef .  See  hearing  one  my  that  a  ship  was  threa 

1*  90*  ingers  thick,  aBswerad»  **l3ben  lost  eo 

54wJ»  came  10  <Mpast.]IUacrecidi|.  V  far  ftom  death  am  those  who  sail  ia 

tane  reed  deddit,  which  hm  the  same  «*her.^ 

aieaniBghcre.    flonvfant^    FK  59.yt*tf|iM«.lTiBdn8ignieeatiiemid. 

— Be."}  Catulhu,  wlm  was  probably  <Ua  or  l(Hrt  of  the  pine-tree.     A^jisir: 

the  owner  of  the  ship.  Of  thn,  it  seem%  they  made  the  aidcf 

— ^  ShfnM  lower,  jfc.]  i  e.  Should  cut  of  their  ddpa^  afUr  ctsttlii§  or  hewiag 
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t^refer  his  life  to  hi*  ptate,  brtf  tafiky  Co  hh  good^  t 

Some  do  not  make  fortuned  on  account  of  me,  tti 

But,  blind  with  tice,  Kve  fei^  tto  sakcf  of  fertuties^ 

TKe  greatest  part  of  MM^ul  goods  is  thrown  over,  but 

Neitl^r  do  the  losses  lights.  Tli^i^,  tlieconttw7(wmdB)'or^gy 

It  came  to  that  pMs  that  he  sh«Hild  lower  the  mast  with  an  al^ 

And  free  himself  distrbSBed :  the  last  stl^te  of  dangei^  is^  55 

Wh^i  we  apply  helps  lo  make  the  ship  less. 

Oo  now  and  oonMiil  y&txt  Ydk  Co  the  winds,  tnrisftng  to 

A  hewn  plank,  f^vtKntdtrom  death  four 

Fingers,  or  96v^  if  the  pine  be  vert  \tirge. 

Immediately  with  jrciur  pi^vision-'baslMs^  and  br^,  ariifbdlv 

of  a  flagon,  60 

Itemember  axes  to  be  used  in  a  storm. 
Byt  after  the  sea  lay  smooA,  rifter'  the  eirenmstancet  of  the 
Mariner  were  &vourable,  and  his  ibte  mo^  powerful  thah*  the- 

east  wind, 
And  the  sea  ;  after  the  chcierful  destinies  draw^  better 
Yasts  wHh  a  bertig]rt  hand,  and  of  a  white  thread  65 

Are  spinsters,,  nor  much  stronger  thaiv  a  moderate  air 


a  iDto  pbuiit»     8m  Bots  oa  L  $i»  imt  on  »  AMfte 

TlMw  wtn,  at  tht  thkktil»  wtmm  So-  «m9» 

Irom  oae  edge  to  tlM-^llMr  OB  tiifl  mM  m-  b— iir,  or  etiriw;  Ao  m  |1iniBgw 

M^    TBdvhMvmoHM  tho  pliuik»  by  f ik  a  ship;   likowiio  •  auniiMK    JSaS 


e0»  ^twCiMn  faahiit.]  lUtfCttUs— tiHg  68i  FaM  HMrw  ^iNMr/td;  4^)   Ths 

Uailifa  madm  liU  »  net  to  mnj  pnwi-  WnauM  bdietod  oforjr  Hwig  to  bo  a»i> 

iioiisiaiorbi^madoo^MiworiLfiMidi  voitfod  by  £m,  ovon  tbo  gods' Ifcwti 

ioo  tlMifieipowbr  SMloii,  iold!»i»  and  Mitot. 

tMOolliR,.flonoibbia  lOw  ow  kabpwukt  64.  l«o  dbcS»/W  itoiAilMt^to.]!  Tbo 

ao  to  thoir  purpoMtf  poiMii'  or  irtet»    8m  nti  a>  85e,  nota 

^-Mti^^itjUgim^ttf^n    m8Hpop,  Foiiai— tadeif  o^NiMd  to  poqpio  tet 

a»bottlo#Mi  a  large  boUy.  to  boep  wino  ipin;  alM  thraad,  Ac.  iiniib      Bodfa 


Ib  ■  f>  A  a  gnil-baUM  fligao.  somtf*  to  ipiii*    Anoar.  8M'Hoii^  lib. 

ei..J^M^<»fo4iaaf,fA]lV€ataw«y  fil.odoMVil.l.  68 

fbo-maala  upon  oatbiioik      8m  L  54i  e5i  IF]Jkda«ftr«Mf.}ItwMtbe'dpinkMi 

ThoMOMy.faaiVMtO'boatiiocanqfiM  of  tbo  oMknta,  that  frtioit  tbo  < 


your  othor  wa  itorea;  tborrfow^  vk  tbo  iiiloodadloiiglifbtoapenoo»  ttaty  ipMi 
■sn'p]ooo^(nioK)pA)ifidaaMM  AapiM  whitetbread;  wboo  daaib,  black  ihtoaC 
— fido  et- memaiilo.     BfAoaaai*.    To        Hie  phroM  of  dwcra  pooaa,  U>tp^ 


k  et- memaiilo.     BfAoaaai*.    To  Hie  phroM  of  dwcra  pooaa,  U>tp^ 

he  uMd,  enmendM— lib- to-bo  taken.  taken  noiiM  of  is  the  last  note,  aUodii 

ea-  JM  €ift»^  fa]  'Fbo  mtrathe  of  to  tl*  MStloaof  tbo  spiaanr,  wfaodmws 

GaMlloa'aadMoMft  Vbara-maMmed.  the  wool«  or  Ika*  froM  tbo  duMff  m 

«-J&a)r.«nM*.].  BaaemociilBiy  Ob  tha  tbo  spmo  it;   this  sbe  oootiiiuaek  titt 

oMfkiocMHig^  the  task  (paMom)  amignad  bare  ir  i^ 

— Cbwairtniiaia  to'], Wheb  tiia  faap*  mshcd. 

mf  fiMtSM  ormyMimdpMraiM  (sM  es.  SfmHtrt.}  AaAmnwutl 
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Yentus  adest ;  inopi  misenibtlit  arte  cucurrit 
Vesdbus  extensis,  et,  quod  superaverat  unum^ 
Velo,  prora,  .suo:  jam  deficieniibus  Anstrb, 
Bpes  vitflB  cum  sole  redit :  turn  ffratus  liilo, 
Atque  novercali  sedes  prslata  Latido, 
Conspicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  Candida  nomen 
Scroia  dedit,  (\xi\s  Phrygibus  mirabile  sumen,)  . 
Et  nnnquam  visis  triginta  clara  maroillb. 
Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  Pharon,  porrectaque  brachia  rureum. 
Quae  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
Italiam  :  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus, 
Quos  natura  dedit :  sed  truncS  puppe  magister 
Interiora  petit  Baiahae  perviacymbae 
Tuti  stagna  sintis  :  gaudent  ibi  vertice  raso 
Garrula  securi  narrare  pericula  nautae. 
Ite  igitur,  pueri,  linguis  animisque  faventes. 


.      70 
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67.  Tke9Uterable,4:C''l  The  shattered 
tMMl  left  in  a  miaerable  plight  Prora 
(by  lyncc.}  may  mean  tlie  Tetiel  itself: 
bq^  it  literally  signifies  the  forepart,  the 
faredeckor  forecastle  of  a  ship  ;  and  so 
it  U  piobably  to  be  understood  here,  as 
tfie  velo  suo  implies  the  sail  proper  to 
this  pert  of  the  ship;  the  Ibresprit  sail, 
aaweoallit.  This  was  the  only  remain* 
taga«a. 

'^Poor  device*]  She  made  a  sad  shift 
to  make  her  way  through  the  water,  by 
the  poor  oootriranoe  of  the  seanien^ 
detlies  spread  out  festihus  eitensis,  to 
lielp  her  on. 

68*  f^a$  Uft.]  u  €•  Had  sonnoonted 
tibe  Twlence  of  the  storm.  Superaverat, 
quasi  sypererat— rsmained;  as  in  ViftO. 
JBn.  V.  519. 

AmiuA  $olui  paUnd  tuperabai  Aceetei* 

€9.  The  toutk  unntU,  ^c]  Which  w^ 
▼ery  dangerous  on  the  ooasu  of  Italy. 
flee  Hoe  sat.  i.  1.  6;  and  libw  tii.  ode 
ill.'  I.  4,  5.  ode  iiL  lib.  i.  1.  14—16. 
lliese  now  began  to  abate. 

7a  IUt%tmed  with  the  sun.2  With  the 
dajllight. 

'^Acceptable  to  Tuhte,  4^c.]  The  Albaa 
mount,  on  which  lulus  Ascanius,  the 
eon  of  vSncas,  built  Alba  ionga.  Thb 
ia  the  sublioe  top,  mentioned  1. 79* 

The  poet  calls  it  gratus  lulo,  because 
te  left  Lavmuni,  built  by  iEneas,  to  live  ' 
at  Alba. 

71.  Zavmtfm  of  hie  ttep^moiher,  ^c] 


When  Tulus  came  to  lite  at  Alba,  he 
left  Lavtnum  to  his  mother-in-law  La* 
vinia,  the  second  wife  of  iEneas,  (who 
had  named  the  dty  La^num  after-  his 
wife  Lavinia.)  Hence  Juvenal  say%  no> 
vercali  Lavlno. 

7S— 8.  A  what  tow,  4c.]  F^om  which 
tfie  dty  WM  called  AAOy  white*  Set 
sat.vLL  176,  note, 

7^.  AwonderfiU^Aier,  feJJ  Sumen, 
the  belly,  paps,  or  udder  of  a  sow. 
Awsw.  Here,  by  synec.  it  is  to  be 
understood  to  slgniiy  the  sow.  This 
was  a  sight  much  admired  by  the  joyftil 
Th>jans,  who,  after  aU  their  dangers  and 
toOs,  discovered,  by  this,  their  pravtised 
resting-plaeOb 

Hie  ioeut  iifbit  eni,  tefkietea  eerta  £b- 
bomm,  JEn.  lib.  viiL  1. 46. 

ttof  was  the  capital  of  Phrygia.  a 
country  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  sometimes 
taken  for  the  whole  eonntiy  of  Phrygia : 
hence  the  Trajans  were  called  fliry* 
gians. 

74.  Tkkty  dugs.]  With  each  a  pig 
sucking  at  it.  ^n.  viH.  1.  45.  A  sigbt 
never  seen  beflbre. 

75.  She  enten,}  L  e.  Thf  ship  enters. 
•— iVscsd  inelst.]  The  moles»  or  piers, 

which  had  been  pbiced,  or  built,  tbkesp 
off  the  vkilence  of  the  sea,  and  to  fbrm 
a  safe  and  quiet  haibour. 

^Included  water$.2  The  waters  In. 
daded  between  and  wiUvn  tho  moles. 

76.  T^rr^ene  PAare*.]  In  this  haveb 
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Is  there  a  wind,  t)ie  miderable  prow  ran  wUh  a  poor  device^ 
WiUi  extended  ^rments,  and,  which  alone  was  left^ 
With  its  own  sail :  the  south  winds^now  &iting. 
The  hope  of  life  retum'd  with  the  sun  :    then,  acceptable  to 
lulus,  70 

Aiid  an  abode  preferred  to  the  Lavinum  of  his  step-mother,  ^ 
lie  sublime  top  is  beheld,  to  which  the  name  a  wnite 
Sow  gave  (a  wonderful  udder  to  the  glad  Phrygians) 
And  mmous  for  thirty  dugs  never  rbm>re3  seen.  74 

At  length  she  enters  the  placed  moles,  thro'  the  included  waters. 
And  the  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  and  anin  the  atretched-out  arms 
Which  meet  the  middle  sea,  and  &r  leave 
Italy :  therefore  you  will  not  so  admire  the  havens 
Which  nature  has  given :  but  the  roaster,  with  mangled  ship, 
Seeks  the  interior  pools  of  the  safe  bay,  pervious  to  80 

A  Baian  boat :  there,  with  a  ^ved  head,  secure. 
The  sailors  rejoice  to  relate  tlieir  chaptering  dangers. 
Qo  then,  hoys,  fevourii^  with  tongues  and  minds. 


of  Ostii,  on  iSbm  thore  of  the  Tftrheif 
«•,  Clandiui  biittt  •  Fbaro^p  or  Mghu 
house,  io  imttatioo  of  Uiat  at  Alcxamlria 
ioE^rpC 

76.  And  again.]  Wo  onoomoro  totarn 
to  the  wpo%  from  whcnoo  wo  tat  out. 

— -ArifdM-oiilorni.  j-e.]  The  two  rides 
of  the  piert,  or  vtificuil  mounti,  likf 
two  omii^  itretchcd  lO  far  into  the  Tyr- 
Hmoo  wm,  that  they  seemed  to  enclose 
it  aa  far  as  the  middle  way,  and,  as  It 
wore,  to  leanre  the  coass  of  Italy  hefatnd. 

ta.  Vbu  wUk  not,  ^}  This  port, 
Ibmied  ia  this  manoer  by  art,  is  much 
more  wo«(ieilhl  than  any  port  naturally 
Ibnned  by  tho  shore  itself ;  tberelbre* 
^  Ibmev  Is  move  to  be  admired  than 


SOi  TktiaUrmKpoofM^^^yThtinner^ 
most  part  of  this  aitifldai  haTon,  as  the 
most  secured  lirom  the  sea. 

81.  A  Baum  hoaU]  Little  wherries 
it  Baia  to  carry  people  in 
r ;  perhaps  fiom  one  side  of 
tho  bay  to  the  other. 

— MtfiwdAMtf,  4c]  ft  waa  a  cttstom, 
wiion  in  distress  at  saa,  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  some  god  or  otiier  (see  Jonah  i. 
5.)  with  a  solemn  tow  of  cutting  off 
tlwir  liair,  and  offering  it  as  an  acknow- 
kdgment  for  their  pramnwtion.  See 
Acts  nvii.  54.  where  Paul  says^  <•  there 
<•  riiaU  not  v  hidr  of  your  hoad  ptririk" 

VOL,  !!• 


Ending  probably  to  tMs  ciisCom/  At  if 
he  bad  said,  **  they  should  not  need  to 
**  shave  and  deroto  their  hair,  for  they 
**  should  be  preserved  without  it.^  Sen 
FowxK*snot&    ' 

82.  The  taSort  r^foiee,  jtr.}  Take  n 
delight  to  chatter  and  prato  about  what 
iiad  happened  to  every  boy  they  met. 
The  poet  says,  garmla  pericul»— quia 
nautos  garmlos  loddebant— 4  e.  because 
they  set  *e  sailors  a  prating.  Bi.tr.' 
8ee  a  Hke  figure  of  speech,  sat  vii.  49,' 
Hypallage  — q.  d.  The  ehatterin(|^  sai* 
lofs  delight  to  rdato  their  dangers.  ^ 

85.  Boyt,'}  Go,  my  boy»— speaking 
to  his  servsnts.  fi«e  saL  si.L  i5l, 
wliere  he  describes  his  two  servant-lads. 

^^Favayrhi^,  j'C.j  Helping  on  tho 
solemnity,  by  observing  a  profound  si- 
lenoe  and  attention;  ttiis  was  d ways' 
commanded  during  a  sacrifice,  that  there 
migirt  be  no  dtstuHbance  or  interruption. 
In  this  view,  faveo  means  to  attend 
with  silence.  Ai)'*^*  So  Hon.  Kb. 
iii.  ode  i.  1.  8.  FsTete  linguis,  which 
Smart  translates,  Give  a  religious  atten- 
tion ;  and  which  is  thus  commented  on  ' 
in  Delpb.  edit.  Favete  linguis.  ••Vox 
•*ln  sacris  olim  nsitato,  qua  silentium 
•'  impcrabator.*'  <*  An  expression  for- 
"merly  used  at  sacrifices,  or  sacred 
<* riles,    by  which    silence   was  com<« 
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Sertaqne  Adubria,  ti  fiirra  imponttt  cultra, 

Ac  molles  ornate  focoa,  glebftmqae  Tirentem.  tS 

Jnm  sequar,  et  mcto,  quod  praestat,  riu  pera4iU% 

Inde  domum  repetam,  gracilei  ubi  parya  cotoiubi 

Accipient  fhrgili  simttlachra  nitentia  ceri. 

Hie  nOBtrnm  jdacabo  Jo^m,  Laribufiqne  palMiit 

^ura  dabO|  aiqae  omtiee  vioIib  jaetabd  eolorss.  90 

Cuncta  niteni ;  feogos  erextt  jaatia  nmtM 

Bl  maiudnU  operatur  festa  lucemiii. 

Nee  fnMiMMna  Ubi  sinl  hacy  CotviM :  Catttllii% 
I'ro  CUJU8  reditu  tot  {xmo  allaria,  parvoa 
^res  liaba  haeredes.    Libet  ttpectltfe,  quis  mgmth  91 

Et  claudentem  o6ulot  galUnain  ini|Jeiidai  amioo 
Tam  slerili.    V^roiu  httc  nifaia  est  Impensa :  cotumix 
Nulla  unquam  pto  patre  cadet.    Sentire  calomn 

Go  ihM^  «y  ^»   ike  taehd  Hht    itmi,  *«rflt  V^i^A^  id  as  46  Mait ' 

IIWaie/idiJbiiM^aiitfallmfiMiAMi**  ftaidciittt  L«r«s. 

PoiirKt.  M.  Simint  cnfwu.l  anaDfailand^ 

flat  Vim.  JBa.  ▼.  L  7t.    Ora  ftn^fm  4r dnplata. 

warn,  he.  89.   i^facate.]    Apjeiii  «a4  nDde# 

84.  iV<  gtrimdi,  4[«w]    On  MlMtiii  |M|Maoyt. 

oeenioot  aU  the  t«inpl«  o^  tfw  fdd«       — Oiir  JkjN^.]   TIm  fkHnMttfi  and 

%«i6  adorned  with  gttliikU.  /  ftial4lanof  oorcoiiatiti  or,  aillMiioci 

8a  Vino.  JBn.  fi.  L  M8,  0*  Inentient  the  worAip  of  Jepilar  after 

Me  dOubm  DeCm  liie  retiim  home^  we  rivy  enppoeet  tbiri^ 

•— -/ciC4  PtUmmtfrmitper  arti«M.  amaog  hie  olhar  little  eiaMieB»  tfaera  waa 

^-JMatfea  OeMreiJ  Theciialaai  w«i  one  of  Jupiter,  bofora  whiek,  m  bafeei 

to  malEa  eakia  with  aeal  and  lalt,  with  the  others,  ho  intended  to  oftr  Inotiiac^ 

wiiicii  they   apfinklod   the  aaoriiicing  in  older  to^npake  hMn  proiHtiotM. 

knif%  the  head  of  the  trietiin.  and  the        -^ArtinuU  LaH$.]  Left  mo  fay  m)^ 

4ff«^     Hence  ooinea  the  word  innolor,  lbrefethen»  who  need  to  wonhip  thent 

ftnin  ttie  eacred  inola,  or  cake.  as  I  da     6ee  note  on  set.  till.  1. 1  lO. 

Viigil  oaUe  tfafm  sate  frngas,  ifctt.        The  Boasens  were  tery  enpentitieoa 

iii  ia$p  8.  I^boot  these  little  imegss  of  the  Letesf 

sa^^iaHiatH pmrmi  thiy  thonglit  no   faotiee  safe  witham 

Si  iaimjhfigt^  them,  they  constantly  worritippedtlicasv. 

85.  A^  AcortAj,  4-c]  Tliepoetflito  and,  tf  ttiey  temotod;  they  eanried  ttwif 
tv  to  nndsntandt  L  8,  that  his  altar  was  hum  along  with  fhcaa:  they  wcm 
OMde  of  turf,  or  green  sod.  looked  upon  ae  tutelar  daitlOib  whidi 

ee.  rKssm/SfotsJ  i.e^  Allartbfeso  praiaoled  their  kovsM  and  laMis. 

pnpantionsainniado.  Ml    WW  gist. j  VTHi  olferi   wWA 

— 3%e  JocMd  6NtMsst,  fo.]  That  «l  they  did,  by  pnaing  it  on  ti^ibop  and 

tlio  pnUic  secfiice,  wUch  I  shall  oibr.  fnmigatiog  the  imagas»  or  imtlug  the 

— -ITAie*  ii  6eif.]  Qnod  prwstat.  tf.'«.  stnaka  ascend  betom  ihew. 
which  is  the  meet  material  thing*  and  — 7%^vis  down.}  ue.  WflietHSr  be- 
most  necessary  to  be  done.  ^  fti|p  them. 

87.  Thmrttwn  hm€.'\   In  order  to  «— jfll  tk$  calinre,  jr.]  ie.  Vioialsaf 

offiv  prifata  saciifioes  on  the  little  tiurf«  eeeiy  oolouiu 

nitar  to  my  dcossstac  deities.  01.    .dif  m»$i  aUm.]  Sfciy  *B^g 

— JUtCfaiaiaisStfi:.]  t>ttlestatneaof  lookagay. 

the  Laics,  or  hoiudMddgodi^  mala  of  «-JSbff  arMMd^  ^c*]  0««  ite  «ya  of               , 
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Put  garlands  on  the  tpAiplei,  wi  tnm\  on  the  kniveiy 

And  adorn  the  dofi  hearths,  and  the  green  gtebe.  6S 

ru  soon  follow,  and  the  sacred  busineflB,  whieh  is  best,  being 

duly  finished, 
I  will  then  return  homff ;  wbirte,  little  imagas,  shining     ' 
With  brittle  wa3|:,  shaH  receite  riender  crowns. 
Here  1  will  plapaie  oar  Jupiter,  and  to  my  paternal  Lavea 
Will  giTe  fran^incjuise)  and  will  tbn>w  down  ail  tbe  poloun  of 
the  violet.  M 

All  things  shina*    My  gat^  has  erected  long  brancbesy 
And  jovful  celebrates  the  fisast  with  morning  lauipa. 

Nor  let  these  things  be  suspected  by  you,  Uonrinus  t  C^lnllus^ 
For  whosa  rttam  I  pl$ce  so  many  altars,  has  jdirae 
Little  heirs :  I  sbouM  be  glaid  to  si^  who  would  bestow         9f 
A  hen,  sici^  and  closing  her  eyes,  oa  a  ftiend 
jSo  barren  :  but  this  is  an  es^pense  too  irreat.    No  quail 
Will  ever  &I1  for  a  faUier.    If  riph  Qwita^  wd  Pacciiia^ 


tiia  dooo  fr<  long  br«n<:be»  of  lai^rtl. 
Tfyh  WM  UMjial  on  ib^w^  festsi  occa- 
sioia. 

d2.  t^ifW  ]  S>vu>g  41  joyfUI  and  fes* 

— Cdd^/ei.]  OperaUpr.  "fhe  fsif^ 
optroTt  like  Uoq,  jfaee  s«^  iju  ill7*) 
When  it  itasds  wittuMit  any.  additloot 
Aigni&es  per/orouog  Mcnfice.  See  alao 
ViRa.ecl.  iii  77  J  ami  Qeorg.  L  L$$9.  ' 

So  the  word  nvj^,  in  Uebr,  See 
r^u^    Heb.   •94  ;6Dg.   l^pc   ntt^J^i 

yo.«. 

Thej^oaftb^i^mpipa  «eM7'  4wtti^. 
irery  gates  of  bis  bottaeJt>ora  »  part  in  Ibe 
aplemnlt^  on  jthjs  ioy  ful  occaaion.  Somii 
are  for  reading  operiiyr,  oovered— t.  a^ 
2be  gates  wei^'  co^pnd  with  lam^  aa 
wellr  a»  with  lai^i]»l.]>rancbes.  This 
makes  a  yeiy  clear  aease ;  but  |  qfQestioqi 
irbatber  i^perft^r,  es  aboye  eaplaio^ 
doea  not  nouore  efaclly  .coincide  vitb  thf . 
epithet  fetta  in  tiiii  lioeu  Operatur  bare 
is  meCaphorical,  like  VtrgH'e  ddetager. 

— lf(prfuiig  lampM']  It  was  a  c\iM$aak^ 
oa  tM J  joyful  occasion,  eitber  of  a  pub* 
lie  or  private  nature,  to  adorn  die  gates 
of  Jtbelr  bovsea  wttb  braocbes  of  laurel, 
/ind  with  lamps,  even  in  tba  daj-time  ; 
wbieb  I'ertulltan  DVBotion%  in  bis  a|^«^ 
^,  in  the  following  passage :  **  Cur  ciie> 
««larto  noQ  lauieis  pontes  adumbramus? 
.*'  nee  lucerAis  diem  inf^ringions?'* 
f*mj,  oa  a  joyful  dtjj,  do  we  iwt 


r*  Otarsbadow  our  door-pos^  wiib  laarelf^ 
<.«]ior  iitfriBga  opoa  the  day  wjitb 
••laipps?** 

By  tbe  ivord  matutim  the  poei 
m^eans  to  ny,  ha  will  Ugbc  fbeifk  aarly^ 
oat  of  seal  to  bia  friend,  that  tbey  migbi^ 
bam  from  n^orniug  to  nighu 

^ni  oon$9pruUd  tapsr$  early  bku». 

JPoivja, 

iNI,  9mi^^eettd»4;t.2  Aaif  donaivitbe 
SMrostoary  view,  or  forsalfisbenda;  m 
If  ^  llsaier  my  ftiend  PatnUos  lata  mak^ 
ing  me  hie  heir. 

'  94-^.  Tkrge  link Mn,^  9aatl»eo 
aUldxea  to  ioharifc  bif  astaia. 

95.  Qio4  to  ase. j  Libet  eapectara-p* 
litaraiiy,  ii  llke^  ne  to  espect;  wbkb 
certainly  answen  to  die  JBaglish  idioaa 
|b  ^  tvanahsioa. 

9^-»7.  4JHen4  »  bartmi  fo-]  Sm 
Oalikely  to  MiTe  any  thiog  ia  hia  ifili 
to  any  body  bat  bia  -oarn  Sunllys  wrhm 
WDold  mrrijips  fo^r  noh  a  90%  1  woat « 
aay-a  f^nt  «ock  to  iBMolapitts  |br  hia 
neoovery,  but  eyen  an  old  rottisn  hep  ? 
eTcn  this  would  not  be  worth  whiles 

97.  ^o  quofL)  Not  area  one  of  fkm, 
least  of  birds. 

9e.  SperfaiL]  le.  Be  kfllirf  and 
cJfisred  ia  ssiurifice. 

— J  faiher.l  u  e,  Fpr  a  man  tbft  is 
tbe  f«th«r  of  childm,  and  iidio*  like 
CailuUtt*!  baa  ^eirt  lo  bis  4 
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Si  ccepit  Ipcupks  Oallita  et  Paccius,  orbi, 
li^itime  fixis  vetlilar  tola  tabellis 
'  Porticus.    Existunt,  qui  promittant  hecatooibeii. 
Qaatenus  hie  non  sunt  nee  venales  elepbanti^ 
Nee  Latio,  tot  Uflqoam  sub  nottio  sioere  talis 
Bellua  concipitur :  sed  furvi  gente  petila 
Arboribus  Rutalis,  et  Turni  pascitur  agro 
Ceesaris  arnientum,  nalli  eenrire  paratum 
Privato:  siqaidem  Tyrio  parere  solebant 
Hannibali,  et  nostfis  Dutibos,  Regique  MdlosBO^ 
Horum  majoreS)  .ac  dono  ferte  cohortes, 
Partem  idiquani  belli^  et  euntem  in  prdiia  turrim. . 
Nulla  igitur  mora  per  Noviuni)  mora  nulla  per  Istrum 
PucuTium^  quifi  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras^ 
£t  cadat  ante  Lares  GalUtie  tictima  sacra^ 


100 
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S8.  GMta  end  Ptmektttl  twb  AA 
men  who  wert  childlcti,  which  made 
them  fine  dgecU  for  the  h«redlpet«,  or 
Ifegacjr-bunten. 

'    d9.   Peredbe  keatl  1\»  be  atticked 
with  a  fever. 

'^Sverp  porch,  4«.]  I^ota  Is  here 
fquiinlent  to  omhit.  q,  (L  The  whole  of 
the  {kotcfaety  i  €.  all  the  Ikwthes  of  the 
templet,  arts  eoVeredL  as  It  w^re,  with 
votive  tabtots  for  dieir  reooVeiy.  lliete 
votive  tableta  were  tnaeribed  with  the 
vowt  and  prayeri  of  those  who  hung 
them  upw  If  thk  pertjr,  Ibr  whom  thtoe 
tablet!  were  hung  op,  recovered,  the 
oflwcra  of  the  tablett  thought  themielvee 
bound  to  perform  their  vows. 

f  Oa  Aecurdmg  fe  lew.]  Legitime  here 
teems  to  mean,  according  to  the  etated 
custom  and  usual  practice  of  such  peo^ 
pie,  who  made  it  a  kind  of  law  among 
Asm  to  act  in  this  manner  on  such  oe« 
canons }  not  that  there  was  any  public 
law  to  compel  them  to  it. 
'  101.  TAsnrexM(,4>c.}  Some  there  are^ 
who  would  not  scruple  to  vow  an  hun- 
dred oxen  in  aaattca.  Hecetombe  is 
compounded  of  iaumy,  en  hundred, 
and  $6v%y  on  orj  but  it  also  denotes  a 
sacrifice  df  an  hundred  sheep,  or  of  any 
ether  animals,  though  primarily  is  to  be 
understood  of  oxen,  according  to  the 
etymology* 

102.  MUpkants,  f-c]  7.  d,  TheycanH 
get  clcphanu  indeed,  or  else  they  would 
Yow  an  hecatomb  01  them* 

102*-«^.  ffntnar  m  LoHmiu}  £Hfa«r 


iieie  at  ttotn4  ofr  in  tbe  eolintary  i>f  Italy 
atlaig«b     Seenote,  sat.ju.  115. 

104b  Concetved.}  i.e.  Bred. 

-i^J  dUiik^  hatiim.2  Fhnb  the  lioon» 
6r  the  Indians,  Who  tre  of  a  sWartiiy  or 
black  complexion.  See  eat;  xi.  1.  125, 
notb. 

105.  Tk€  kuiuHanwobd$,  ^J  In  the 
fiftttet  MAT  LaVfoum,  trbere  Tbrana  the 
king  of  the  Rutuli  reigned,  the  country 
was  called  Etruria ;  noW  the  dukedom 
of  Tuscany. 

106.  T^A^rdof  Gesor.]  DoeiitiaB.  M 
A  iliatter  of  sfaite  and  curiosity,  trans- 
ported into  Italy  numbers  of  ehphanti; 
and,  in  the  forest  above  mentioned,  an 
heni  "Of  them  might  be  seen  together. 

10<>— 7.  ^e^riBartf  num.]  Tliey  were 
not  procured  to  be  at  any  private  man's 
command,  but  at  the  empeioi*s  only,  fbr 
his  pleasure  and  amusement,  in  seeing 
them  in  the  forest,  and  exhibiting  them 
hi  public  shows  in  the  Circus. 

107.  Ancatort  of  tfteie.}  \h%  ele- 
phants of  former  days  were  put  to  • 
nobllr  uie. 

— /ndsed.3  A«teu8,  in  bis  Interpreta- 
tion in  usum  Ddpb.  explains  the  siqui- 
dem  by  enimvero,  verily,  truly,  indeed— 
K ershall,  by  vero.  which  is  much  of  the 
same  import,  and  seems  to  mark  a  sar- 
castical  contrast  betweeh  the  use  of 
those  noble  animals  by  the  wariike  kings 
and  gieneralft  of  old  ticoe,  aad  Domitian*s 
getting  them  to  Rome  at  a  vast  expense, 
for  the  empty  gratificatioa  of  his  {pride 
•ad  osUrntatioB. 
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Who  are  childlesB,  begin:  to  pumeive  h«R,  ^very  porch 

Is  clothed  with  tablets  fixed  according  to  law.  100 

There  exist  who  would  piroinise  an  hraUomb.  > 

Forasmuch  as  there  are  no  elephants  to  be  sold^  neither  here 

Nor  in  Latium ;  nor  any  where  in  our  climate  is  such 

A  beast  conceived,  but,  fetched  from  a  dusky  nation, 

Is  fed  in  the  Rutulian  woods,  and  in  the  field  of  Turnus,    IQH 

The  herd  of  Caesar,  procured  to  serve  no  private 

Man :   the  ancestors  of  these,  indeed,  used  to  obey  Tyvian 

Hannibal,  and  our  generals,  and  the  Molossian  king, 

And  to  carry  cohorts  on  their  back. 

Some  part  of  the  war,  and  a  tower  ^ing  to  battles*  1 10 

Thereibre  there  is  no  delay  by  Novtus,  no  delay  by 

Ister  Pacuvius,  .but  that  tkat  ivory  should  be  led  to  the  altars,. - 

And  fall  a  sacred  vicum  before  the  Liares  of  Oallita, 


107— S.  t^yHtmSmuMLI  HHiogol 
tiMm  Ikom  Ind^  wiUi  ptnoni  to  BMiuig* 
aiMl  tnin  ttmn  up.  HmuuM  ii  called 
Tfwwa,  Imgwm  Dido,  who  bvOl  Car* 
tlu^a^  cm*  ftom  1>ro  i  fat  tbU  rmatm 
Vl^  calls  Cartluig«»  ayriaavuibaii* 
aiMGaitiMigiiiiaiit,7>viL  InthcNCond 
PimiB  war,  whaa  ba  came  over  tho  Alp^ 
imo  Ita^,  bo  braughft  alcphaota  with 
hmfe    Sao  iat;  s.  Ir  1^7,  nolau 

lOS.  (Mir  ffiMrdSf.]  Who,took  van 
■nmbora  of  tham*  Macallua  had  two 
hnndrad  and  four  alaphaoit  which  foL 
lotred  hia  triwDBli  allar  the  defeat  of 
Aadnibal  the  Carthaginian  ganeraL 
Seipio.  tho  fiilher-iii.law  ofFomptrf,  had 
olio  elaphanli  ia  hia  wnaj  in  Africa. 
Appiaa  aayiy  thirtj, 

108.  M<tlouUm  king.J  Fjnhun,  king 
of  tho  MoloMian>,  firat  nied  ekpbanta 
in  Italy,  whan  he  came  to  help  tho 
Tapentinea  against  the  Roonani. 

109.  CMdrlf.]  A  cohort  was  a  tenth 
portof  a  legion}  aeveral  of  theio  were 
in  towers  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  and 

I  part  of  the  warlike  lbice«->pariem 


110.  jl  iow9r,  fci]  Towers,  mede  of 
wood,  and  filled  with  amed  men,  were 
put  on  the  badu  of  elephants,  and  thna 
earried  into  bottle,  where^  partlj  by  the 
tfMopling  of  olsphantsy  partlj  by  the 
arrows,  javeliDs,  and  other  misilie 
woapona,  dischai^ged  from  the  towers, 
grcot  havoc  was  made. 

111,.  7%«rv/W— iM  dr/ey,  j|c]  lliere* 
fore  it  is  not  the  fimlt  of  Novius,  ac 


because  thej  can't  get  theob  If  \ 
Isgacy-hunten  could  procure  elephaota 
to  sacrifice  for  the  reooverjof  the  people 
whom  they  hate  a  design  upon,  they 
would  not  hMate  a  monaiit  about 
dofaigiti 

lis.  /iNiry.]  Elephants,  per  meton. 
Here  elephants  are  called  i?ory,  from 
aielr  large  teeth  of  ivory.  Gcoig.  iii. 
se.  JEnu  vi.  sa&  Vugil,  on  the  coiu 
tmy,  calls  ivory,  elephant,  by  synec 

113.  Before  tke  Lares  f  OaUUaJ}  In 
order  to  procure  their  aanstance  and  fa* 
vour  towards  him,  that  they  may  recover 
him  ftom  his  sicknets. 

The  word  Lares,  in  tlie  laigeat  senses 
denotes  certain  demons,  genii,  or  spirits^ 
boKeved  to  preside  on  various  oecasiotts» 
distinguished  by  their  epithets.  A^ 
Lares  ooriestes,  some  of  the  Dii  majorum 
gentium;  Lues  marini,  mi  Nept»nO| 
Bdamion,  Thetis,  Ac  ;  Larm  nrbimn, 
who  were  guardians  of  cttiea.  The  Lama 
also  were  public,  as  compitalei,  or  viaics, 
which  were  worshipped  in  the  highways; 
or  private,  as  the  Lares  domettici,  or 
familares,  household  or  funily  deities, 
household  gods,  the  protectors  of  the 
house  and  fiunilf.  These  last  are  usually 
intoDded  by  tlie  word  Lares,  when  used 
singly.  See  1.  S9,  note.  See  Auisw. 
Lar. 

The  ootsp  select*  on  diis  line  suppose 
this  Oallim  to  have  been  soihe  rich 
childleM  matron,  whom  Tacitus  calls 
CnispeUna.     Others  bdiere  it  to  be  a 
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Tantis  digmi  Deia^  et  capUHonlMn  horam* 
Alter euiiQ,  si  conoecbs  nMWUun^  vofisbit  lift 

*De  grege  servorum  niagno^  aitt  pulckerii«MiqtUH{ii0 
Corpora ;  Tel  puerM,  et  fromibuB  ancilliMniiii 
Iin()onet  viims  i  at^  si  qua  e»t  Dubitis  illi 
Iphigenia  dcmii,  dabit  banc  akartbuB^  eiai 
Men  aperec  tragtca  fiinim  piacuia  cerrv.  llM) 

Laudo  meum  eiwin,  nee  vomparo  ftecaniento 
Mille  fal6B :  nam  si  Libitipam  eviMefit  Hger^ 
Delebit  tabulas,  induMis  carceva  natsae^ 
Post  meritum  sane  mirandun ;  atque  oHMiia  soli 
Forsan  Pacuvio  bit?Uer  dabit.    iUit  aopeibin  ]89 

Incedet  i^ictia  rivalibua.    Grgo  tideB,  qaam^ 
Grande  opers^  pretium  fiidat  iugalaut  Mycemi. 
Vivat  Pacuvauft>  qumo,  vd  M#s«eim  lotttm  $   ' 


fidb  M  mm  ci  tbat  ntm^    It  i 

aot  to  the  piilyect  which  U  righv    9m 

Jvv.  ediu  4to.  1695. 

1 1^.  Wor^,  4^J  Tb^  fMit  iianioallx 
fltyles  tb«#  dfipbwita  worthy  TiotiiB* 
for  fQch  imiportani  d#ti#»  m  tbo  lAn^ 
who  pmided  orer  tlie  B^^ety  oi  wpli 
fpvk.  and  worthy  to  ttprm  tfa^  hufo 
ftiondsbip  whkb  the  off^rtn  bora  tbtei* 
QTt  perhaps,  by'tfan  iivord  tBHtitt  wo 
may  ufidentand  ai)  buiDO«io«a  9oatra«|» 
betwit^a  U»o  huffooM  oC  th#  anuaol 
oflbrad.  Bod  the  Ctileneia  «^  tha  %ur08 
of  the  Larea  befiore  wbiab  they  warn. 
offered}  for  the  imag^  of  tbete  Wiia 
▼ery  small.  See  1.  87»  note.  CapMBorBa 
were  people  who  iatWad  rich  pibb«  ip 
bopca  of  beiBg  their  hainb  laaai7-buB<>. 
ten.  See  tat«  X.  L  $oa,  aeloi  and  mb 
Hoa.  lib.  ii.  tat.  ▼»  K  23,  &|u 

1 15.  TAtfOM.]  Paounua.  Altar^wberB 
two  haTO  been  mentioned*  moana  one  pf 
them.  That  Pacuvius  i^  here  BBiant» 
iippcan  from  what  follows*  L 135 — B. 

-^If  youoUowj  fc]  If  ha  eouldliAVB 
bis  own  will,  and  eould  be  permittad  ID 
do  such  a  thing. 

^^Vow.}  u€,  Setote  to  dBath. 

116.  Fioek  of§ervajU»,  tcjHm  would 
pick  out,  from  the  nvmhar  of  his  slayea, 
tb^  stovtest  of  the  men»  or  ayary  OOB 
(qusK|ue)  of  the  most  baautifiil  of  aither 
aez,  to  sacrifice. 

117*  Mit  6oy*^4v.3  Ho  would  even 

'  saerifice  those  who  Were  the  instrumentt 

of  hif  abominable  pleasures 

'  II&  nuJUi€i9.2  The  ftttBT  were  rib* 

bands>  or  garlands,  put  on  the  for^eads 


bBib  Bf  tfaB  priaela  Bad  Bf  Ab  vieiina 

US— la.  Mmrm§taiig  J^B^mtt.) 
Afkf  davBbCar  ia  the  praaB  of  y<mXk 
and  bBBHty.  Matuia  lug/o^Bm:  Uh^ 
ill,  od.  vL  1.  69.  {Xut^  H«a4  Ub.  U 
od.  Biaii.  1.  U,  IB. 

Tbis  aUudcs  a»  ibB  alpty  of  AgBBMBH 
aon  BBcriiloiBg  bia  dBii^tar  Inhjfeni^ 
'      irabBwind 


ia  BrdBT  to  prooHTB  a  lav^n 
for  the  daparlura  of  tba  Graoton  iaai 
from  Aalis»  wbBrav  UuroBah  tho  aogBr  of 
tbo  goddBas  PIbbb,  it  hii  baes  windf* 
bou^d  fbr  a  ^naidBBible  tim^  biFiaBiH 
the  9t9A*  bad  hiUod  aa  hind  Mom^ 
U^  tB  the  goddeak 

TboBva^  aras  BaniultBd,  and  tbo  aB« 
awar  fraa  retumed*  that  no  viad  oouid 
bo  bad  for  their  purposei  Bnlesa  AgaiaawT 
BOB*  the  P^tf  in  the  e«pedltipgi,.  s»ould 
oierun  bis  daiighter'IpMganiB  to  i^ 
paasBtoejuigerof  Piaaa.  A^amomBOBy 
for  the  public  good,  brought  his  daugbtar 
to'tha  allar»  bat  tho  goddass,  r^wtisk^ 
BOBfeyad  hBr  Bway»  and  put  an  lUBd  ia 
'  bar  plaee. 

119/CtsiAnv4e.]  Offer. bar  i^» Baa 
aacrifice. 

iBa  JPurtms  ttfyUior^}  AUndiogto 
Piana*s  stealing  away  IpMgania,  an4 
sMbatitating  th^  bind  in  bar  placet. 

-^Trmgie  Mind>}  Whiah  bad  baooaa. 
B  subject  for  the  tiagic  writer^  as  So* 
phodea  fcuripidcs,  and  otbara» 

PacuTiua  would  aoasent  tp  o0er  bi» 
daughter,  though  ho  wero  csctaia  tiiat 
nad^g  of  this  aort  would  hatpin  to 
aava  bar. 

181.  I  ftvm^mjf  cirwm]  I  highly 
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Worthy  of6^Uvf§  »» imat^  aftd  t^ftht  flalM«rti  of  dicM  inen« 

Tor  the  one,  ityofA  amw  him  t0  ^j^  will  Vow  t  IS . 

^rom  his  flock  of  servahts,  the  great,^or  all  the  most  beautiful 

Bodiefl ;  or  on  bis  boya«  and  on  the  forehAacb.  of  his  B^sMa 

Would  put  ftUets;  «m  if  ha  ha«  ax^y  {nf^rrii^geaJbl« 

iphig^MiM  at  Ikmii^,  be  wiH  giire  iwr  i&  ike  akaW)  althou^ 

He  may  Hot  expect  the  fnrttre  expiation  of  the  tnvgfc  lihicl.  )$§ 

I  pmise  my  ckizen,  nor  do  I  compart  With  the  last  will 

A  thousand  ships :  fof  if  thi^  sick  man  should  escape  Libitina. 

HeUl  cancel  his  will,  enclosed  in  the  prison,  of  a  net, 

After  desert  truly  wonderful ;  and  every  thing,  perhaps, 

Will  pre  shortly  to  Pacuvius  alone.     He  proud  will  12S 

Strut,  l)is  rivals  overcome.    Therefore  you  see»  how 

Great  a  reward  of  service  she  sUuguter'd  at  Mycense  mAy 

procure. 
Let  Pacuvius  U%  t  beg,  even  all  Nestor. 


bit  witclom  ftiid  addrait. 

*-A^0r  d9  tmrnpmfe,  4[«.]  To  be  lurt. 
fli^  nfeCj  of  a  tfaMJtatod  ibipt,  wbicb 
eooM  bring  116  peeoluur  iad  inunediaite 
profift  to  AgameiQiKMit  and  only  ttuwer 
t  public  purpoM,  it  not  to  be  oompalred 
with  tbc  Itit  Win  end  ttttament  of  a 
lidr  man,  by  wbidi  Pacuvint  wat  to  be* 
oome  to  imlj  bcaafiltd  at  to  poottit 
hit  whoin  Mtafe.  pKutiut  tfaerefore 
it  ceitainly  noie  jutCilUble  than 
Agamemnon*  in  being  wilBng  to  ncri- 
%OB  hit  daughter,    A  ttrong  irony  I 

128.  Btcapt  XMtnn.}  f.  #.  SbottM 
Ineeover  from  b£i  tidLtoctt.  libitina  wat 
a  nama  given  to  noeerpine»  at  pnniding 
tjffet  funeralt;  in  her  temple  at  Rotne 
all  tlungt  pertaining  to  fsnierait  were 
told,  and  the  undtftaketa  were  called 
Libitinarii;  hence,  Libitina  lomeiintft 
•f gnlAet  deatii  ItteH. 

1  £3.  CaMcd  kU  wiW}  UC  blot  out  the 
tablet.  It  hat  been  before  observed  («at 
ii.  L  58  )  that  the  Romant  wrote  on  thin 
plankt  of  wood,  called  ttbul*:  tbeta 
Were  aneared  over  with  wax,  on  which 
the  lettert  wen  tnade  with  the^ioint  of  a 
cort  of  bodkin,  called  ttylut,  wbicb  wat 
'Hht  at  one  end,  in  ordbr  to  blot  out,  ^or 
erate^  lueh  of  the  writing  as  they  nleant 
to  cancel  or  alter.  Sra  Hoju  tat.  t» 
lib.  i.  1.  78.  - 

— iVuM  of  a  net}  Katta  ngniSet  a 
net  made  of  twigt,  with  a  bait  pM  hito 
i^  to  catch  fiBh» 


tlie  rich  man  it  fce»e  tep^etented  at 
terly  hamperad  in  the  net  which  Paeuc 
liut  had  laid  for  him— thoroughly  takea 
In,  at  we  lay. 

184.  l>§ten  truly  wmderf  ul  J  On  ae^ 
tolmt  of  ntch  wonderful  merit  towarda 
him*  atPacuriut  had  shewn,  in  lavtshhig 
tueh  ttcriiicet  for  hit  recovery. 

183.  Wittgfpt  tk4fftiy,  4t«w]  Having 
natacelled  hit  will,  and  erased  all  Um  le- 
gtciet  which  he  had  left  in  it  to  other 
people,  be  now  in  a  faiw  wordt  (breviler) 
maket  Pacuviut  hit  tole  heir* 

185^9.  irtfftfntf,4vr.]  Inecdo  some- 
times meant  to  Walk  or  go  in  suee.  (n* 
▼iim  iacedo  regina,  says  the  haughty. 
Juno,  ^n.  i.  1  5a)  The  poet  here 
means,  that  tliis  fellow  will  take  sUte 
upon  him,  and  strut  with  an  insolence  in 
hit  look  and  gait,  triumphing  over  all 
tbote  who  bad  been  his  competitors  for 
OalUta's  favour. 

186.  Therefore  sfou  ««.  |r  ]  7  d.  Ton 
tee  of  what  use  the  extmple  of  Agamem. 
non  wat  to  Ptcuvius;  for  if  that  king  of 
Myoen*  had  not  oflcred  bit  daughter  to 
have  her  throat  cut,  Pacuvius  had  never 
thought  of  ttcri6cing  his  ilaaghter  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rich  man  who  made 
Jiim  heir  to  all  bis  estate. 

ISS  Xdt  PoctevtiM  inw,  ^b}  Long  live 
Pacuvius!  lay  1;  (troo«)  for  the  longer 
luch  a  man  livesi  the  more  miterable 
must  he  be, 

'^Att  Nator.Tl  Even  to  Nc8tot*t  age^ 
See  utb  I.  L  845,  7,  note. 
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PomUmtf  quantum  lapuit  Neio:  nnmlibiw  aQram 

Sxaequet :  nee  atnet  quenquaiii)  nee  nmetar  ab  olio.  190 

IM.  Ntf9  pkmder*dJ]Who,  ot^lraiy  are  •ImMl  kcffdiblff.    H*  gsre  no  oC 

to  all  Imwt.  boBian  and  difine,  aot^^oij  Am  wtthout  tfab  cbarg*  to  tbtf  penon 

^ndhitd  thapaoy^g^  Imt  i«  tii»  fn.  wlioflllMlit»  «<  Tooknowwhak  I  wiat; 

pici  of  Um  godi.    Tbo  pradigioot  nuns  ••kins  main  it  our  tnulBMittuitiiobo^r 

which  ho  oitorted  from  the  provincoi,  1^  **  may  faanro  any  thing.** 

tawB,  oonHaea^iu;  &<^  —jr«iy^)M;4«.]  May  boqp  of  ill-got^ 
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May  he  possess  as  much  as  Nero  pIunderM — may  gold  equal 
Mountains;   nor  let  bim  love  any  body,  nor  be  u>ved  by  any 
;    body.  130 

ten  wMldi  be  his  toniMiiC»  tad  nuke  eomp1cteIytb«po«c*tlaipP8eAlorydinMa 

liim8pre7toothcii,asolli«nlMftebcea  —for  how  thoroufbly  mliwrttto  mqit  he 

toUm.  be,a^hoUfeieiMidiee«lotidfliaBfVto 

13aMrteMMloM,j^]IUsfialihee  the  Mreele  of  IUelldlbi^ 


▼OU  11^  N    , 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC         -- 


SAT  ill  A   XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  writes  thU  Satire  to  Calvinm^  to  eomfort  him  under  the 
loss  of  a  large -sum  of  moneys  with  which  he  had  entrut^tedone 
of  his  friends^  and  WfMi  "he  eouid  mm  ^t  again.  Hence  Ju^ 
renal  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  villainy  of  the  times — shews 

JCiXEMPLO  quodctinque  malo.committitur,  ipst 

Displicet  authori.     Prima  est  hec  uUio,  qnod  se 

Judice  nemo  nocene  absolvitur ;  improba  quamvis 

Gratia  &liaci9  pnetoris  vicerit  umam. 

Quid  sentire  ptitaa  omnes,  Calvine,  recenti  5 

De  scelere,  et  fidei  violatae  crimine  ?  sed  nee 

Tarn  tenuis  census  tibi  contigit,  ut  mediocris 

Jaclurx  te  mergat  onus :  nee  rara  videmus 

Qux  pateris  ;  casus  multis  hie  cognitus,  ac  jam 

Trityis,  et  e  medio  Fortuns  ductus  aeervo.  10 


Line  I.  With  bad exarnple  ]  Every  etil 
deed  which  tends  to  set  a  bad  example 
to  otben. 

'^DupUoiet,  ^1  Oiyet  him  unple** 

S«  Fint  revenge^  fc]  The  veogeuicft 
whkli  £nt  leiaeft  upoo  him  arites  from 
tilmaelf;  faiaoiwii  conscience  will  con- 
demn hhn,  though  be  should  have  no 
other  judge. 

4.  Sundd  have  overcome  the  urn,  4*^.] 
'^ceric— t.  e.  should  have  defeated  the 
urn's  impartial  decision,  and  have  de- 
clared him  innocent.— The  pnetor,  who 
was  the  chief  judge,  had  others  appointed 
with  him  as  assktants.  The  names  of 
these  were  written  upon  little  balls,  and 
cast  into  an  um  by  the  pnetor :  after 
they  ware  shaken  together,  he  drew  out 
M  Aumy  aa  tba  law  required  for  t^ 


cause;  after  which  the  parties  bad 
power  to  rejeet  such  as  they  thougbt 
would  be  partial.  The  number  of  tho»« 
excepted  i^ust  were  filled  up  by  the 
praetor's  drawing  other  names  out  of  the 
um.  Then  the  judges,  which  were  thus 
appointed,  togk  an  oath  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  law;  but,  on  many  occasions, 
others  were  often  substituted  by  the  pnr- 
tor.  The  cause  being  heard,  the  pr«tor 
gave  to  each  of  the  judges  three  waxen 
tables.  On  cme  was  the  letter  A,  to 
signify  the  acquittal  or  absolution  of  the 
d^endant  On  another  C,  to  imply  bit 
condemnation.  On  another  N  L»  for 
non  liquet,  signified  that  a  farther  hearing 
was  necessary :  which  delay  of  the  cause  ' 
was  called  ampliation.  Then  the  judges, 
being  called  upon,  cast  the  billet,  ex« 
preising  their  opinion,  into^the,ani|  ao- 
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that  nothing  can  happen  but  hjf  fht  p^mmdon  ef  Prcroidetfce 
— and  thai  micked-  mem  oar^jf  MotV  amn  pmmgkmjsnt  about 
with  them. 


W 


HATEVER  iscofamltted  with,  bad  example,  dispIea8iiB» 


even 


The  aothor  of  ii.    Thici  is  the  first  temof^  thai,  hAinself 
Being  judi^e,  no  guiltiv  person  is  absoW'd ;  altho'  the  wkhed 
Favour  of  the  deceittnl  praetor  should*  have  overcome  itie  urn. 
What  do  you  suppose  all  to  think,  Calvinus,  of  the  recent     & 
Wickedness,  and  ociine^of  violated  fiiitli?  Hut  neither 
Has  so  small  an>  iaceme  eome  to  your  share,  that  the  burden^ 
Of  a  moderate  loss  should  sink  you  :  nor  do  we  sec  rare 
Those  tJHiigri  which  you  sufier.     This  misforuine  is  known  to 

many,  and  nmv 
Trire,  and  drawn  from  the  midst  of  FontuneV  h0a(>«  lA 


CDnliog  to  which  the  pr«Cor  prooounoed- 
teatttnce.  But  if  the  pnetor  was  a 
wicked  jtidg^  and  inclined  that  partiality 
•honid  get  the  better  of  justice,  he  mighr 
M  manage  maitert,  in  all  diese  many 
tarns  of  the  baMnett,  that  the  defendant, 
howerer  guilty,  might  appear  to  have 
the  om  in  his  favour.  This  our  poet 
▼ery  properly  callo,  Improba  gratia 
ftiiacis  prattoris. 

5.  Wkai  dtf  you  st^t^ae,  4|v.]  What, 
tfahik  you,  are  the  opinions  qf  people  in 
general,  of  this  injustice  whidi  you  lately 
suffiercd,  and  of  the  breach  of  trust  in 
your  friend,  of  which  you  so  loudly 
complain? 

'^Cahdnut.  ]  Juvenal's  friend,  to  whom 
be  addresses  this  Satire.  And  here  he 
comforti  him  by  m«Dy  coniiderationi : 


flrst,  that  be  must  bafe  all  tile  worid*  otf 
his  side;  tm^  body  must  join  with  hiU' 
in  condemning  such  a  tmnsaction 

7  Sd  Bmall  att  mcame.}  Atiotbercom* 
Awt  is,  that  his  circuBMtauces  are  sudK 
tliat  such  ar  loss  won't  min  him.  Censu* 
means  a  man  i  estate,  or  yearl)rrevenae. 

— The  bttrden,  4^.]  A  metaphor  tnkav 
from  a  ship's  sinking  by  being  over-' 
loaded. 

8.  Rkire,  ^jpe."]  His  case  was  not  sin- 
gulor,  but  very  commonly  happened  to 
many  as  well  as  to  Cahrinus  :•  he*  thcre^ 
Ibre  must  not  look  upon  himaalf  as  • 
sufferer  beyond  others. 

10.  TVxfe.J  ConunoiK 

— Drawn  Jhtm  tke  «idtf>  fe.}  Mot 
taken  from  the  top,  or  summit,  of  that 
heap  of  miseries,  whieh  FortuiM  iImm 
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Ponamus  nimios  gemitus.    Flagmntior  aequo 

Non  debet  dolor  ease  viri,  nee  vulnere  major. 

Tu  C|uamvi8  leTium  rniniroam,  exiguatnqud  malorum 

Particulam  viz  ferre  poles,  spumantibus  aniens 

Visceribus,  sacrum  tibi  quodf  non  reddat  amicus 

Depositum.    Stupet  hsM;,  qui  jam  post  terga  reliquit 

Sexa^nta  annos,  Font^o  Conaule  natus  ? 

An  nihil  in  melius  tot  rerum  proflcis  usu? 

Magna  quidem,  Bacris  quae  dat  praecepta  libellis, 

Victrix  Fortunae  Si^^ientia.     Dicimus  autem 

Hos  c|uoque  felices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  Titas^ 

Nee  jactare  jugum,  vit%  didicere  magistrft. 

N  Quae  tam  (esta  dies,  ut  cesset  procure  furem^ 

Perfidiam,  fiaudes,  atque  omni  ex  crinine  lucrum 

Quaesitum,  et  partos  gladio  Tel  pyxide  nummos  ? 

Rari  QUiPPE  Bovi :  numero  vix  sunt  totidem^  quoC  ^ 

Thebarum  portae,  Tel  divitls  ostia  Nili. 

Nunc  aetas  agitnr,  pejoraque  saecula  ferri 


15 


SO 


S5 


up  for  miiilcMi,  Imt  ftwn  tli*  middle^ 
titwif  nonotoull— -nQtt»b»iiriw 
BorwMTeraastooTwrwb^lmyoii.  He 
cftUt  it»  onut  nwdioerb  jacttuw,  1.  7, 

11.    Too  MOf^  <%&#•]    Imniodiiite 

glMf. 

•— JToivniBlmif^^.}  A  mtn't  concent 
afaould  never  esweed  the  proper  bounds. 

12i  ThankiswmiuL2  Should  not  rise 
liigfaer  than  that  which  occasions  it  re- 
quires. Sorrow  sbonid  J)e  proportioned 
t^suflfering^ 

13.  7%o' jfoii,  f  c]  The  poet  here  re- 
proves the  inpatience  and  anger  of  his 
friend*  who,  inctoad  of  apportioning 
his  grief  to  his  loss,  which  was  compa- 
latively  small,  according  to  the  preced- 
ing marim,  (L  11, 12.)  shewed  a  violence 
of  grief  and  resentment  on  the  occasion, 
which  bespeke  him  unable,  to  beer,  in 
any  meesure  as  be  ought,  a  light  injury 
or  misfortune, 

14.  ^timing,  j>c.]  Your  very  bowels 
on  fire  with  r^e  and  fndignation.  We 
ofWn  and  the  intestines,  such  as  the 
heart,  liver,  and  bowels,  or  entrails,  rei- 
lureseoied  m  the  seal  of  moral  feeU 
ings. 

15.  Yimr friend.  4^]  The  poet  calls 
the  money  whicb  Calvinus  had  intrusted 
bis  false  friend  with,  and  which  he  waa 
afraid  to  lose,  a  sscred  deposit,  because 
delivered  to  him  to  keep,  under  the 
aacred  confidtnce  of  fiiendship. 


IS.  DotM  Af  WMidsr,  ^f  Doee  my 
Ikiend  Caftviniis,  now  turned  of  sis^, 
and  conseqpiently  weU  acquainiBd  with 
the  nature  of  muikind  ftom  many  yesis 
eiperienoe,  stand  astonished  al  such  a 
common  transaction  as  thb? 

17.  FofUeUu.]  L.  Fontehis  Cepito 
was  consul  with  C  Vipsaifiua,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Nero. 

18.  ^  so  wum^  thrngB."]  Of  so  many 
things  ot  a  Uke  kind,  whidi  your  know- 
ledge of  the  world  must  have  brought 
to  your  obeervation— has  all  yeur  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things  been  of  no  nan 
or  proSt  to  you  ? 

1 9.  Witdomt  iwhed,  fc.}  The  volumea 
of  philosophers,  held  sacred  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  them,  contain  rules  for  a  con- 
tempt of  fortune ;  and  the  wisdom  by 
which  they  were  indited,  and  whicii* 
they  teach,  is  the  great  principle  which 
triumphs  over  the  misfortunes  we  meet 
with.  So  Skmica,  episC  98.  Valeotior 
omni  fortune  est  uiimus  aapientis.  TIm 
books  of  moral  philosophy  abound  la 
maxims  of  this  kind. 

2S.  Norio  UMtAfyoke^l  A  meH^bor 
taken  from  oxen  which  are  lestive,  nml 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke,  by 
flioging  and  toning  their  ne<^  about. 

The  poet  means,  that  nmch  may  bo 
learned  on  the  subject  of  triumphing 
over  fortune  from  the  sacred  volumes  of 
philosophy :  but  those  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced happy  also,  wbo^  by  tlie  aipt- 
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Let  U8  lay  aside  too  many  sighs.   More  tiolent  than  what  is  jiist^ 

The  griet  of  a  man  ought  not  to  be^  nor  greater  than  his  wouod^ 

Tho*  you  can  hardly  hear  the  least,  and  small  particle 

Of  limt  misfortunes,  burning  with  fretting 

Bowds,  because  your  friend  may  not  return  to  you  a  sacred   15 

Deposit.      Does  he  wonder  at  these  things,  who  already  has 

left  behind 
His  back  sixty  years,  bpm  when  FonCeius  was  consul  ? 
Do  you  profit  nothing  for  the  better  by  the  experience  of  so 

many  things? 
Wisdom,  indera,  which  gives  precepts  in  the  saored  books, 
Is  the  great  conqueror  ot  Fortune.     But  we  call  SO 

Those  also  happy,  who,^to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  life, 
Nor  to  toss  the  yoke  have  learn t^  life  being  their  mistress. 

What  day  so  solemn,  that  it  can  cease  to  disclose  a  thief. 
Perfidy,  firauds,  and  gain  sought  from  every  crime, 
And  money  gotten  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison  ?  25 

For  c^ooD  MEif  AEE  sCARGB :  they  are  hardly  as  many  in 

number 
As  the  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  th^  rich  Nile. 
An  age  is  now  passing,  and  worse  ages  than  the  times  of 


vine*  of  lilb  only,  hcve  lewned  to  batr, 
with  quiatiMH,  tubnuiisian,  and  patitooe, 
mnj  inconTeuieDcet,  ,or  misfortuoat, 
whicb  thej  may  meet  with. 

^LevkuJUpaiienHd 
Qykguid  corHgere  eit  ntfdt. 

Hon.  U&.  i  ode  xxiy.  ad  fin. 
Sopenmda  omnia  Portuna  ferendo  cat. 
-  Viao.  iEn.  v.  L  7ia     See  Jer.  xxzL 
18. 

— Life  beUig  their  fHuirea,  fe.]  Their 
teacher  or  instructor ;  i, «.  who  are  in* 
atrurtcd  by  what  they  meet  with  in 
common  life,  and  proSt  by  daily  ezpe- 
lienoe. 

'^''^tb  know 
7%Miwhkhbef^wiuimdaayiyh 
1$  the  prime  uiedom,         '  Hxliom. 
S3.  Whai  day,  fc]  Festo  dies  tignifiea 
«  day  set  apart  for  the  obaer^ance  of 
aome  festival,  on  whidi  some  sacrificct 
cr  religious  ritos  were  performed;    a 
boliday,  ai  we  call  it. 
.  Featus  also  signifies  hippy,  joyfuL 
Perhaps  the  poet  means  to  say,   what 
day  Is  so  happy  aa  not  to  produce  tome 
mischier  or  other? 

24.  Cram  eovghtf  j-&]<  Every  sort  of 
widbedness  pncted  &r  tht  mJm  of  gaw. 


t5.  JtfeiuygoMm.]  Somebody  or  other 
murdered  for  their  money,  either  mora 
openly  by  the  sword,  or  more  secretly 
by  poison. 

— PtMotu]  FjrxleagniSes  a  little  boK| 
but  here,  by  meton.  poison,  whidi  used 
to  be  kept  in  such  boxes,  by  way  of  con- 
cealment and  essiness  of  conteyancc* 

87.  TAeftit.]  A  city  of  B«eotia,  built 
by  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor ;  it  was 
called  Ueptapyloe,  fiom  having  »evA 
gateik  There  was  another  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  built  by  Buftfaris,  kingnf  Egypt, 
whicli  was  called  HeliopoUs,  famous  for 
an  hundred  gates.  The'  first  is  meant 
here. 

^Mimtks  ef  the  Tick  NUeJ}  Which 
were  seven.  The  Nile  is  called  rioh. 
because  it  made  Egypt  fruitful  by  iu 
overflowing,  thus  enriching  all  the  coun- 
try within  its  reach. 

SS.  An  age,  j-c]  L  e.  The  present 
age  in  which  we  live,  now  passing  on 
In  the  course  of  time.  Tlie  verb  ago, 
when  applied  to  age  or  life,  hasthia 
aignification  :  hence  agere  vitam,  to 
live.  Si  octo^caimum  agerent  annum  i 
if  they  were  eighty  years  old.     Cic. 

^-IPsrir  agM^J  The  word  ssmilmD, 
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TempoTibaa :  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  i{^ 
?^omen,  et  a  nullo  |)o.^uit  natum  metalto. 
Noa  hoiniiinm  Uivumque  tidenpi  clamore  ciemuSy 
Qimnto  Fssidium  laiukt  vocalis  agentem 
Sj[N>rtfula.  '  Die  senior  build  dignkseime,  irescia 
Qiia»  habeat  Veneres  aliena  pe«unia  ?  nescis 
Quern  tua  siuiplicitaa  risum  vulgo  moveai,  cum 
Kxigis  a  quoquam  ne  pejere^  el  potet  ullis 
Esse  aliquid  numen  temphs,  araeque  rubenti  ? 
Quondam  hoc  indigense  vivebant  more,  prius  quam 
SSinnevet  a^rrestem  posito  diademate  iklcem 
Saiurnos  tugiens :  tunc,  cum  virguncula  Juao^ 
£i  privatum  adhuc  Idaeis  Jupiter  antris. 
Nulla  super  nubes  convivia  Coelicdlarum, 
Kec  puer  lliacus,  foroiosa  nee  Uerculia  ujLor 


SO 


35 


40 


Mke  cDlts,  mtttna  an  ag»;  «  period  of 
^  ma  buodred  .yean.  Here  Uie  po«l 
would  reprcient  the  age  in  whkh  ha 
wreito  aa  woiae  than  any  Uiat  had  goB« 
Isfore. 

2a— 9k  Tke  ttma-ofinru]  Hie  iait  of 
Ae  ftmr  agf«  ioto  which  the  world  waa 
mppand  to  be  diyided,  and  which  waa 
'wona  than  the  three  preceding.  ^  See 
Ov.  Met.  Ub.  i. 

29k  N^aivre  ksdf,  4^c.]  The  wicked- 
aesa  oC  the  preseat  age  is  so  great^  that 
■atMng .in  aature  can  fiimish  us  with  a 
lai^er  naoie  to  call  it  by. 

SX  Jmpottd,  4;c}  Lit,  put  it  — f.  tL 
"Sot  has  any  name  been  affixed  to  it 
Cwm  any  metaL  llie  first  age  of  the 
wocU  waa  named  Golden,  from  ita  re-» 
anshiiog  gold  in  purity  ;  and  after  tbia 
eaaaa  the  Silver,  the  Braxen,  the  Iron 
Age ;  but  now  the  age  ia  so  bad,  that 
-  n*»  metal  caa  furnish  it  with  a  name 
which  can  properly  describe  the  nature 
ttfil.  Nomen  ponere  signifies  to  put  or 
afis  a  naine»  t-.tf.  to  name.  Natora 
hessaif  can  find  no  metal  base  enough  ta 
caUkby. 

SI.  ^e  rniMtke,  4rc.]  Pro  Deiim  atqne 
iMMsinuui  fifkin  !  was  a  usual  exdama- 
«ia»  on  any  ihuig  wonderful  or  surpria- 
iag  hsppening. — 9.  d.  We  cap  seem 
aittch  amtsed,  and  cry  oat  aloud  again&% 
tibe  vices  of  the  age->>we  can  call  heaveB 
and  earth  to  wimess  our  indignation. 

32.  The  vocal  tporiiUA}  The  dole- 
bosket;  the  hope  of  bliaring  which  opcna 
the  jnoutha  of  the  people  who  itaiid  by^ 


Vmidltta  wbHabaiapiQicRng  ai Hm  hu^ 
and  makes  them»;wi^  loudshaut^  estol 
hia  eloquence :  hence  the  poet  calls  it 
vocalis  sportttla.  See  a  like  manner  of 
espre8ubn»8at.xii.l  89.  Seeaoaecaant 
ofdieipoctu|%  iafe^Ll.  96»Bata.  Cotiph. 
tat  z.  1. 46. 

Hoa.  lib.  i.  epiat.  zis.  1.  37»  S. 
^hn  €go  wetUoutflMB  mjfhtgkbmum' 
Impentucmwammt  ttirika  awwirre  mmW 

'*  Tnever  %unt  lA*  ineonsiant  peopU*t9otep 

*<  fyUh  cottfy  smpifers,  or  a  threadbare 

'*  coat:*  FaAHCM. 

The  name  F«aidiaa,  or  Fassidiua,  aa 
some  editions  have  it,  may  mean  some  . 
vain  pleader  of  the  time,  who  courted 
the  applause  of  the  mob»  by  treating 
them  with  his  sportula.  Perhaps  no 
particular  person  may  be  only  maaot* 
but  such  sort  of  people  in  general* 

93.  (Hd  man,  woriky  the  bulla.}  The 
bulla  was  an  ornament  worn  about  tlie 
necks,  of  children^  or  at  their  breasts, 
'made  like  an  heart,  and  hollow  within; 
they  wore  it  till  seventeen  yeara  of  age* 
and  th?n  bung  it  up  to  the  household 
gods. — Pxas.  sat.  v.  1.  31. 

Tlie  poet  addresses  himself  to  his  old 
friend  Calvinus,  in  a, joking  manner ; 
aa  if  he  said,  ^  Weil,  old  genttemau,** 
(comp.  1.  16f  17.)  •*  worthy  again  to  ' 
•<  wear  youn  childish  baubles,  are  yo«s 
**  at  sixty  years  old»  such  a  child,  as  not 
••  to  know." 

34.  Wbat  eftoniM*  ^c]  if.  As  to  6e 
ignorant  how  great  the  temptaiioa  ii» 
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Iron:  for  the  wickedness  of  whwjh,  nature  itiself  has  no(t 
Found  a  nam^,  nor  ifRip09e<4  it  from  any  metal.  SO 

We  invoke  the  faith  of  goiJls  and  meii  with  clamour, 
Witli  as  much  as  the  ^K>cai  sportula  praise^^  Fffi8idtu«     - 
Pleading.     Say,  -iM  irnin,  worthy  i\\e  bulla,  know  you  not 
What  chapms  the  money  (i€  another  Iws  ?   know  you  not        J4 
What  a  laugh  yonr  «tn»f>hcity  may  stir  up  in  the  vulgar,  when 
You  require  from  any  lyot  io  forswear,  and  that  ke  Bhould 

think,  that  to  any 
Temples  there  is  some  deity,  and  to  the  reddening  altar? 
Formerly  owr  natives  lived  in  this  manner,  beG)re 
Saturn,  flying,  tpok  the  rustic  eickle,  his  diadem 
I^aid  down  :  then,  when  Juno  was  a  little  girl,  40 

And  Jupiter  as  yet  private  i<n  tlte  Idasan  caves. 
No  feasts  of  tlie  ^ods  above  the  clouds, 
Nor  lliacan  boy,  nor  haffidsonie  wife  (rf*  Hercules 


wben  a  knsva  has  odier  fwpWt  moit^ 
iD  hts  power? 

»5.  H^hat  a  lavgh,  |t7.]  How  the  whole 
«Mni  miti  Unig^  at  four  ^bmJ^UkSty, 

ff 7«»  espaot  tlMit|MO^rwen*t  forwwear 
4liMi4*lTts,  4rlMo  peijwjr  k  «•  CMBtnoa. 
•  36  tMoMMMi»4r.]  i.e.  And  faquire 
«iat  they  Aeold  thiak.  &e. 

37.  Somedaiy^  j-c]  Should  "b^tiefe 
4li^  religion  U  oot  «ll  a  faroe,  but  that 
MHy  4bere  is  not  any  of  the  temptes 
•  «pitbeQt  eame  dcilf  wimh  aoiieet  the 
actioiia  and  behaviour  of  men,  so  as  to 
faniab  .p«rjary  nod  brieaeh  of  laiih. 

'^J%eird4eitmgttfiwr,'}4.e.e,adwWtk 
the  Mood  of  the  McHttees  or  wNh  the 
"ire  upon  k. 

q,  4.  4ipw  vbildSHli  moM  yon  >«ppear. 
and  what  k  laughter  would  be  ratwd 
againtt  you,  if  you  prole—d  to  espect 
ckfier  reltgion  or  merals  in  the  prewnt 
age? 

«8.  ifatmei.']  Indigent.  TheHrst 
natives  and  inhaiiitants  of  Italy,  our 
'vORie  wrea  ancestor!* 

-^lJw4  in  ikh  mmtner.]  Avoiding 
peijory  -and  ffaud,  and  •beKe¥fng  the 
pretence  -of'the  gods  in  their  ten  pics, 
and  at  their  altars. 

09.  Saturn  flt/ing.^  4letHm  wm  expel- 
led from  Crete  by  His  ton  dup'ten  ^nd 
lied  into  Itily,  ti^here  he  hid  himself, 
wbidi  from 'thence  wai»  called  Latium,  a 
'l^ndo,  and  *the  peoflle  Latins.  See 
*'^^i%0.  JEn.  tW.  519,  ^^     -The 


means  the  Oolden  Age^  (eomp«  eat.  H> 
I.  1,  et  seq.  ^here  Juvenal  speaks  of  the 
simplicity  of^those  times,)  which  the 
poeta  plaee  during  tlie  reign  of  Saturn. 

— i^niMc  $kkfe.'}  Or  scythe,  whioh 
Saturn  is  e^id  to  haee  invunted,  and  to 
■ftiaire  taught  the  people  husbandry,  after 
bis  expulaou  from  -his  kingdom;  for 
dueing  the  Golden  Age,  the  earth 
iNOugbt  forth  eviery  thing  without 
coltufu.    6ee  Ovin.  Met.  lib  I.  fab.  iii. 

-^tftf  iHademy  4^.]  Uis  kingdom 
tMing  seised  -by  Ms  son  Jupiter— and 
'iie  being  driven  out  of  it. 

40.  IThm,  Mtno,  <(&}  The  daughter 
>of  Saturn,  sister  and  artfe  to  Jupiter — 

a  Uttie  gifi— ii  e.  before  she  was  grown 
i*p,  and  marriageable.     In  sot.  ^.  l.  15* 
be  apeaks  of  Jupiter  in  a  state  of  impu-  . 
bevty,  In  the  lime  of  the  Golden  Age.     ' 

41.  Idmancnvi'9.']  Jupiter,  wben  born« 
was  canied  to  mount  Ida,  la  Crete. 
«vbere  he  was  eenoealed,  and  >  bred  up, 
lest  his  father  Saturn  should  devour  him. 
See  Aiirsw.    Saturmis. 

4&  Nofeatlf^  4f«.]  No  earousing,  as 
in  after  times  there  sraa  siippooad  to  be. 
■Oomp.  I.  45. 

49.  iiitiemn  %•!  OMiymsde,  the  sen 
of  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  or  Ilium,  whom 
Jupiter,  in  tlie  form  of  an  eagle,  flontohed 
tip  from  mount  Ida,  and,  displaclug 
Hebe,  made  eup-4>eaMr  at  tbe  foasts  of 
the  gods. 

^mfi9fffereu!u.2  Hcbe^thedangh. 
ter  of  Juno,  -and  cup-btarer  to  Jupttao; 
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Ad  cyathos:  et  jam  9iccato  nectare,  tergens 

Bracfiia  Vulcanus  Liparseft  nigra  tabemft.  45 

Prandebat  sibi  qiitsque  Deus,  nee  turba  Deonim 

Talis  (ut  c^t  hodie,)  contentaqtie  sidera  paucis 

Muminibus,  miserum  orgebant  Atlanta  minori 

Pondere.    Nondum  aliquis  sortitus  triste  profundi 

Imperium,  ant  Sicult  torvua  cum  conjuge  Pluto*  SO 

Nee  rota,  nee  Furiae,  nee  saxum,  aut  Tulturis  attt 

Posna :  sed  infemis  hilares  Bine  regibus  urobrae. 

Improbitas  illo  fuit  admirabi^is  kyo. 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefiis,  et  morte  piandunii 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assnrrexerat ;  et  si  S5 

Barbato  cuieurique  puer:  licet  ipse  videiet 

Plura  domi  fraga,  et  majores  glandis  acervos. 

Tarn  yenerabile  erat  prieoedere  quatuor  annisi 

Primaque  par  adeo  sacrae  lanugo  senectse. 

Nunc,  si  depositum  non  infictetur  amicus,  60 

Si  roddat  yeterem  cum  totS  aerugine  foUem, 


Of  bsppcned  to  nsk*  a  dip  M  a  Im»- 
quel  of  Cha  gode,  m>  wm  tiinied  out  of 
facr  ploe«»  u^  OaDjnnode  put  into  it : 
riw  WM  aftanrardt  marriad  to  Hareulai. 

44.  The  neetmt,  4«.]  Nadar,  a  plaa» 
■ant  Hqaor,  feignad  to  ba  tha  drink  of 
tha  godt.  Siooito  nactara,  tha  nacCar 
being  all  drunk  up*  tiie  feait  now  ovar, 
(see  tat  ▼.  t  47,  ilccabb  calicam,) 
Vulcan  lediad  to  bit  Ibrga.  AU  thia 
happened  after  the  Ooldan  Aga,  but  not 
during  the  continuance  of  it 

45.  Wipmg  km  arms\}  From  the  toot 
and  dirt  contraetad  in  hit  ftlthj  thop. 

^-^Lipofwimi'}  Kear  Sicily  were  eevenl 
islands,  called  the  Iip«7  Itlanda;  in 
one  of  which,  called  Vulcania,  Vulcaa^t 
forge  waa  fabled  to  be.  See  Viao.  viii. 
416,  et  teq.  Thb  wat  in  the  neigb- 
boorhood  of  monat  AStna»  See  wt  L 
1.  S. 

46.  Every  god  duud  fty  Mau^.]  The* 
poet  hero,  and  in  the  whole  of  this  pea- 
sage,  seems  to  make  very  free  with  tha 
theology  of  his  country,  and,  indeed,  to 
satirise  the  gods  of  Roma  as  ftaely  as  ha 


f  people. 

— Crowd  ^gtdi,]  The  number  of  gods 
'Whidi-  the  Romans  wortbipped  might 
well  be  called  turba  dcorum,  for  tiiey 
amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand. 

47.  Tki$  day.]  The  Roman  polytfaaiam 
and  idolatry  want  hand  in  hand  witii 


thawid^adnavoflUtfanat}  tbayhada 
god  for  every  viae,  both  nslural  and  un- 
natural. Tha  awlbl  orjgln  of  all  thii. 
aa  weU  aa  ita  oonssquancas,  is  sat  down 
by  St  Paul,  Rom.  i.  ver.  91-^82. 

*-7^  Hart.]  Tha  haavans,  par  ma- 
.  tanym. 

48.  Urged  fmwrMtJAu.'j  A  Id^  hffl 
In  Mauritania,  fe%nad  by  tha  poata  to 
up  tha  baavaniL    Sea  sat  vUi.  52* 


49.  Alaridl*«aaaiaMiptn^4«.]  Tha 
world^  as  yet  waa  not  ^vidad  by  kit 


of  Saturn,  by 
which  Neptune  shared  tha  domtnicm  of 
thasea— Jupitor  haavan  and  Pinto  Iha 
iaftniAl  re^^oua. 

M  Bu  iSctfum  wSfe.^  Bmarpina,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres»  whom  Pluto  ravishad 
out  of  Sicfly ,  and  made  bar  his  wift^ 

51.  A  wkttL}  AUudmg  to  tha  atoiy 
of  Ixkm,  tha  UOm  of  tha  Centaurs; 
Jupiter  took  him  up  into  heavan»  whcva 
ha  wouki  have  raviriiad  Juna^  but  Jupi- 
ter farmed  a  doud  m  her  shapu,  on 
which  h^  bigat  the  Centaurs.  He  was 
cast  down  to  HdU  for  boastia^  that  ha 
had  lain  with  Juno,  where  ha  waa  tied  to 
a  whael/andanrronndrd  with  aarpcnia, 

^Puriet.]  Ofwhichtfiara  ware  three, 
Alecto^M^ganvTIsiphoneu  Thatowara 
slsten»  tha  dmightars  of  AchsKan  sad 
NoX|  they  9n  dttMM  with  toichM 
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At  the  cups  ;  and  now  the  nectar  being  drank  up,  Vulcan 
Wiping  his  arms  black  with  the  liiparaean  ^hop.  45 

Every  god  dined  by  himself,  nor  was  the  crowd  of  ^p>ds 
Stich,  (as  it  is  at  this  day,)  and  the  stare  content  with  a  few 
Deities,  urged  miserable  Atlas  with  a  less 
Weight,     x^f obody  as  yet  shared  the  sad  empire 
Of  the  deep",  or  fierce  Pliito  with  his  Sicilian  .wife.  50 

Nor  a  wheel,  ;ior  furies,  nor  a  stone,  or  the  punishment  of  the 

black 
Vulture :  but  the  shades  happy  without  infernal  kings. 
Improbity  was  in  that  age  to  be  wonderM  aU 
They  believed  this  a  great  crime,  and  to  be  punish'd  by  death, 
If  a  youth  bad  not  risen  up  to  an  old  man,  and  if  55 

A  boy  to  any  who  bad  a  beard  :  tho-  he  might  see 
At  home  more  strawberries,  and  greater  heaps  of  acorn. 
So  venerable  was  it  to  precede  by  four  years^ 
And  the  first  down  was  so  equal  to  ^sacred  old  age. 
Now,  if  a  friend  should  not  deny  a  deposit,  60 

If  he  should  restore  an  old  purse  with  all  the  rust ; 


in  tbeir  hftnds,  and  inaLeiy  instead  of 
hair,  on  their  bands. 

5i.  A  910116.1  Alluding  to  Sisypbus,  tha 
son  of  ^olus;  he  greatly  infested  At- 
tica with  bis  robberies,  but  being  slain  by 
Theseus,  he  was  sent  to  hell,  and  con- 
demned to  roU  a  great  stone  up  an  bill, 
which  stone»  when,  he  had  got  it  to  the 
top,  rolled  back  again,  so  that  his  labour 
was  to  be  constantly  renewed.  ' 

51 — 2.  Black  vulture.}  Prometheus 
was  chained  to  mount  Caifc^sus  for 
stealing  fire  from  heaTen,  where  a  black 
vulture  was  continually  preying  on  his 
/iTer,  which  grew  as  fast  as  it  waa  de- 
voured. 

"    52.  Bui  the  shadet.']  The  ghosts  of  the 
dcparted-^were 

— Hap/jy  without  wifemal lings.}  For 
there  be^i^,  at  that  time,  no  crimes,  there 
wanted  no  laws  nor  kings  to  enforce 
them  ;  of  course  no  punishments. 

53,  Improbity f  ^c,}  Villainy  of  all 
kinds  .was  scarcely  known ;  any  crime 
would  have  been  f  wonder. 

65*  If  a  j^nutkf  4*^]  In  those  days  of 
purity  and  innocence,  the  highest  subor- 
dination waa  maintained.  It  was  a  ca- 
pital crime  eren  for  a  young  man  to  have 
aitten  down  in  the  presence  of  att-  old- 
one,  or  if  sitting,  not  to  have  risen  up  on 
bis  approach.     Coup.  Job.  xxix.  8* 

So  for  m  boy  not  to  have  done  tbe 

VOL.  11. 


same  in  the  presence  of  a  youth,  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  waa 
indicated  by  having  a  beard. 

55.  Tko*kemigklsee,4;cJl  Strawber* 
ries»  acorns,  and  such-like,  are  here  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  fruit  of  mankind  in 
the  Golden  Age.  The  poefs  meaning 
here  is,  that  superiority  in  age  always 
challenged  the  respect  above  mentions* 
from  the  younger  to  the  elder,  though 
the  former  might  be  richer,  in  the  poe- 
sessions  of  those  days,  than  the  latter. 

58.  So  venerable,  ^c»]  So.  observant 
were  they  of  the  deference  paid  to  age, 
that  even  a  difference  of  four  years  was 
to  create  respect,  insomuch  that  the  first 
appearance  of  down  upon  the  chin  waa 
to  be  venerated  by  younger  persons,  aa 
the  venerable  beard  of  old  age  was  by 
those  grown  to  manhood ;  so  ihere  was 
an  equal  and  proportionate  subordination 
throughout. 

60.  .JVbw.]  In  our  day. 

.  — ^jS%<m/d  not  deny  j  Ejlther  deny  that 
he  received  it,  or  should  not  refuse  to 
deliver  it. 

— J  deposit.}  Something  committed  to 
his  trust. 

61.  M^ith  all  the  rust.}  t.  e.  The  coin, 
which  has  lain  by  so  long  as  to  have  con- 
tracted  a  rust,  not  having  been  used, 
JM^n. 
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Prodigiosa  fides,  ^t  Thoscw  digna  libellis :  ' 
Quaeque  coronatS  lu^trari  debeat  ^gna. 
Egregiiim  sanctumqiie  Tinim  si  ceriio,  'bim«mbri 
Hoc  monstrum  prrero,  vel  mirandis  sir)>  anuro         ' 
Pbcibus  inventis,  et  ftet»  icompafo  mulce ; 
Sollicitus  tanqnani  lapidea  effuderit  imber, 
fexamenque  apium  longi  consederit  uvi 
Cirtmin*  ddtibny  lanqiram  in  mateilnxeritaTnnia 
Gurgitibus  nriris,  et  iactis  vortice  lorrens. 
Intercepta  decern  qrtereris  sestertia  frande 
Sacrilegd  ?  quid  si  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 
Hoc  arcana  modoF  tnajt>rem  tertiiis^Hft 
Summam,  quatn  patulat  v'lx  ce|>erat  angulas  arcse  f 
Tam  &cile  et  pronum  etst  Sttperos  contemnere  testes^ 
Si  mortaftis  idem  nenio  sciat.     A-sptce  quamd 
Voce  neget ;  qu©  sk  ficti  constantta  vidtis. 
Per  solis  radios,  Tarpeiaque  fblitiiaa  jorat, 


65 


70 


75 


€2,  Pnd^gioutfakkfulneu/^  SnOi  a 
Ibing  would  be  looked  upoo,  in  these 
dmes,  M  a  prodigy  of  honest/. 

A  like  sentiinent  occurs  fn  Tkr* 
Fhorm.  act  i.«c  ii.  inhere  Davus  returns 
to  6eta  some  money  which  he  bad  bor- 
rowed. 

I>AT.  Actipe,  7iem  ; 
X-ednm  Mt,  cofwenUt  numerufi  fuatUum 
dehul 
Gjr.  jinno  Ui  et  new  neglexisse  htibe^ 

gratiam. 
Uay,  Pr^serthn'vt  nunc  sunt  mores 
aden  ret  retHt, 
Si  quii  fuid  redtUtf  magna  hahenda  est 
gratia, 
^%  fTorthy  the  Tuscan  6<w«  /]  To  be 
recorded  there  among  oiher  prodigies. 
It  Is  said,  that  the  art  of  sooth^syiDg 
flrst  came  from  the  Tufcans,  which  con- 
sisted in  foretelling^future  events  from 
prodfgfes ;  thepe  were  reconlcd  in  books, 
and  were  consulted  otf  occvklon  of  any 
thing  happening  of  the  m^vellous  kind, 
as  authoriticfl  for  the  dcterminadons  of 
the  auspices,  or  aoothsa)ers,  thereupon. 
£3.  ETgiatedt  .{-c. ]  When  any  prodigy 
happened,   the  custom  of  the  Tuscans 
was  to  make  an  expiation  by  sacrfflce,  in 
order  f«  avert  tbe  consequf-noes  of  ill- 
omena,  Which  were  gathered  from  prodl- 
gies.     This  Ae  Romans  followed. 

—  A  crowned  sV-iami.]  Ttivy  put 
garlands  of  flowen»  or  ribbands,  on-tho 


bends  of  the  victims.     A  sbo-)amb  waa 
the  offering  on  sudi  an  occasion. 

64.  jfn  exice^2^l.]  Egrcgium — eztolO 
grcgelectum— i.  e.  as  we  say,  one  taken 
out  of  the  common  l>erd  of  mankind— 
dioice—eingular  for  great  and  good  qua- 
Bties. 

65.  A'boy  of  tw>  parts,']  A  monsCrooa 
birth,  as  prodigious  as  a  child  born  «itb 
parts  of  two  different  species :  hence  tbe 
Centaurs  were  called  -biraembres. 

—  Wtmderful  fishest  ^c*1  A  wondrooa 
dioal  of  fibh  unexpectedly  turned  op  in 
plowing  the  ground. 

66.  A  mule  with  fooi.J  IHiich  was 
never  known  to  happen.  Though  Ap« 
pian,  lib.  ii  says,  tliat,  before  ^he  coming 
of  S/lla.  a  mule  brought  fertli  in  tbe 
city.  This  must  be  looked  on  as  fabu- 
lous. 

67.  Annous  ]  Soticitous  for  the  eventj 
'^  As  if  a  skower^  jfC.]  As  if  tbe  clouds 

laioed  showers  of  stones. 

68.  Aswarmt  j-c^]  ft  was  aocoontcd 
ominous  if  a  bwarm  Of  bees  settled  oo  aa 
bouse,  or  on  a  temple. 

—  Long  hunch,}  When  beca  awann 
and  settle  any  where,  they  all  cling  t# 
one  another,  and  hang  down,  a  const- 
deriible  lengthy  in  the  form  of  a  buocb 
of  grapA.  'Hence,  Vifto.'  Georg.  ir. 
557,8. 

— Jamgue  arbore  summi    " 
Conjhure,  et  finitt  uvam  demitttre  rumigm 
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Prodigious  fiiitlifulnesB  I  and  wertlij.tk^  Tudcanbooks  I 
And  which  ought  to  be  exptaled  by  a  crowned  shc-tfimbb 
If  1  perceive  aa  csacttUenft  and  uptight  inau,  h  coiupare. 
This  monster  to  m  boy  of  two  ports,  or  to  wondeffiil  ifahta    6& 
Found  under  a  plough^,  or  to  a  sMile  witb  foal. 
Anxious  as  i£  a  sbovrer  hadpour'd  foetht stonast^ 
And  a  swarm  of  bees  Imd  settfad^  in  a  long  bunchy 
On  the  top  of  a  tconple,  as  iS  a  ri^er  hadi  &w'd;  into  tb&ma 
With  wond'rous  gulf^.  and  rushing  witb>a  wUrkpuol  of  millB*  7Q 
Do  you  complain  that  ten-sesteiliumiar&iiiiercepted  by 
Impious  fraud  .^  what  if  anoiher  has  lost  two  knadned* sepfel 
Sestertiunis  in  this  nwnner  ?  m  thisd  a  lai^^eir  8«»an  tiiaa  tbati^ 
Which  the  comcn  of  his  wide  chaK.  had  saaMie  tccmrtd  ^        74 
So  easy  and  ready  U  is,  to  conteom;  tbe  god&  wkd  are  witnesaesi 
If  that  same  thing  no  mortal. can  know.     BehstA,  with  bowi 

great 
A  Toice  he  denies  it^  what  steadiness  there  is  of  feigned  coUn« 

tenance. 
By  the  rays  of  tlie  6un^  and  iTia  Tarpeian.  tlianderboka  hft 


69.  jt  rwer,  j^e.]^  Alt  nren  run  int^ 
Iht  aea»  and  many  with  gre^i  violence  ;, 
tberefore  the  poet  can  oot  mean  th»t  iheKe 
is  any  irooder  in  this;  but  in  flowing 
with  unusual  and  portentous  appear- 
ancea,  such  a&  being  mixed  with  blood, 
which'  Livy  Kpeaks  of,  lib.  xxiv.  e.  10. 
or  the  like. 

70  M  ashing,  ]  Torrens —  violent ,  head  • 
long.  runnin|{  in  ful^  stream,  like  the 
rushing  of  a  land-flood,  with  dreadful, 
violence,  eddying  in  whirl|^Is  of  milk. 
When  we  consider  what  I1&9  been  sudd  in. 
th«  last  seven  lines,  what  an  idea  does  it 
give  us  of  the  slate  of  morals  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Juvenal ! 

71.  Ten  sestertiums  2  About  80^.  14t. 
id.  of  our  moneys. 

-^  IntercejHett.}  i  e.  Prevented  from 
coming  to  your  hands. 

72,  fP'/tat  if  another,  ^c]  The  poet 
endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  urder 
bis  lo«»  and  to  keep  him  from  indulging 
loo  great «  concern  ^ut  it,  by  wi«hmg 
liim  to  consider  that  he  ia  not  so  great  a 
sufferer  ai  many  others  perhaps  might  be 
b^  ajike  fraud. 

-^Secret,  Jc]  Arcana—^  d^  V>ls  cen- 
tont  seet^rtia  arcapa-^t.  e.  delivered,  o^ 
knt  Sf^retly,  wben.no  witnesses  were  by, ' 
la  bad  been  tbe^pase  pf  Juvenal)!  friend 


Calvinusl. 

74.  Wkick  the  corner,  4<^.  J  Another, 
says  he,  msy  have  lost  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  as  even  to  be  greater  than  could 
be  easily  contained  in  a  Urge  rhcst, 
though  &tufted  at  every  corner,  in  which 
he  had  stowed*  it. 

75.  So  easy  emid  rtadtf,  f  cj  9o  prone 
are  men  to  despise  the  gods,  who  are 
witnes-ses  to  all  their  actions,  that  if  they 
can  but  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
men,  they  make  tlH^selves  quite  easy 
under  the  commitkSion  of  the  greater 
frauds. 

76.  ^efudd  with  hudf  gr^at,  j-c]  Thia 
contempt  of  the  gods  is  carried  so  fur, 
that  men  will  not  only  defraud,,  but* 
with  a  loud  unCsltering  voice,  and  the 
most  unembarrassed  countenance,  deny 
every  thing  that^  laid  to  their  charge  f 
ajid  this  by  the  grossest  perjury. 

77.  Feigned  countenance  ]  I*utting  on, 
in  his  looks,  a  neroblance  of  tuitli  and 
honesty. 

7t.  Bif  the  rai/f  of  the  fun.]  Tbis  wis, 
an  usual  oath.  See  Jllu  ill  599,  GOO, 
endnote.     Dc^h  edit. 

—  Tanteian  thunderbnHtM.'^  i  e-,  Tlie 
thunder  of  Jupiter,  who  had  a^mple  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock«.     See  sat  vL  L  47, 
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Et  Maitis  framearo,  et  Cirrtiaei  spicula  va(i$ ; 
Per  calamos  venatricis,  pharetramque  puellie, 
Perque  tuuni,  pater  JBgan  Neptune,  trideniem : 
Addit  et  Herculeos  arcus,  hastamque  Minenrte, 
Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  coeli.  * 
Si  vero  et  pater  est,  comedam,  inquit,  flebile  gnati 
Sinciput  eiixi,  Pharioque  madentis  aceto. 

Sunt,  in  fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  nuUo  credunt  mundum  rectore,  moyeri, 
Natur^  voltente  vices  et  lucis,  et  anni, 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  qutecunque  altaria  tangunt. 
"^   Est  alius,  mecuens  ne  crimen  poena  sequatur : 
Hie  putat  esse  Deos,  et  pejerat,  alque  ita  secuin; 
Decemat  quodcunque  volet  de  corpore  nostro 
Isis,  et  irato  feriac  mea  lumina  sistro, 
Dummodo  vel  caecus  teneam,  quos  abn^;0|  nummos. 


«0 


85 


90 


79*  Cifrrhtean  prophet,}  Apollo,  who 
bid  an  oracle  at  Delphos,  near  Cirriia,  a 
dty  of  Phocis,  where  he  was  tmrshipped. 

80.  Vngbi'himtreu.}  Puellc  v^iatri- 
cia.  Diana,  the  labled  goddees  of  hunt- 
ing ;  she,  out  of  chastity,  aToided  all 
company  of  men,  retired  into  the  woods, 
Mad  there  exercised  herself  in  hunting. 

81.  TVirien/.]  Neptune*s  trident  was 
a  sort  of  spear  with  three  prongs  at  the 
end,  atid  denoted  his  being  king  of  the 
sea,  which  surrounded  the  three  then 
known  parts  of  the  world.  With  this  in* 
strument  he  is  usually  represented,  and 
with  thu  he  was  supposed  to  gorem  the 
sea,  and  even  to  shiJce  the  earth  itself: 
80  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  super- 
stitious  heathen  should  swear  by  it,  as 
Neptune  was  so  considerable  an  object 
of  their  veneration  and  worship.  See' 
ViRO.  ^n.  i.  142— 149a  et  al 

'•^Falher  of  JEgeus."}  ^geus  was  the 
son  of  Neptune,  the  father  of  Theseus. 
He  reigned  at  Athens — he  threw  himself 
into  the  JEgean  sea,  which  was  so  named 
after  him. 

8S.  Hercvkan  6ows.1  Perhaps  the  poet 
particularly  here  alluoles  to  those  fatal 
bows  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  he 
gave  to  Fbiloctetes,  the  son  of  Pceas, 
king  of  Melibaea,  a  city  of  ^essaly,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  (hsa  -,  and  which  wea- 
ppns,  unless  Philoctetes  had  carried  to 
Troy,  it  was  fated  that  the  city  could 
not  have  been  taken.  See  Viro.  ^n.' 
lit  40S,  and  note;  Delph. 

83.  jrmonei  of  heaven]  JuTvnal  hkld"^ 
the  Roman  mythology  in  greatcontempt: 


he  certainly  meaaa  here  tp  deride  the 
iblly  of  imagining  that  the  gods  had  ar* 
•enals  or  repositories  of  arms. 

84.  J  father,  ie.}  Hefe  is  as  aUnsioo 
to  the  story  of  'Ayesies,  the  brother  of 
Atreus,  who,.haTing  committed  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  in  re- 
venge killed  and  dressed  the  child  bom 
of  her,  and  senred  him  up  to  his  brother 
at  his  own  table. 

The  deftauder  is  represented  as  per- 
juring himself  by  many  oaths;  and  now 
he  wishes,  that  the  fate  of  Thyestes  may 
be  his,  that  he  may  have  his  son  dressed 
and  served  up  to  table  for  him  to  eat,  if 
be  be  guilty  of  the  fraud  which  is  laid  to 
his  charge. 

85.  Part  of  the  i^o<f.]  Sinciput  signi- 
£tes  the  forepart,  or,  ]perbaps,  one  half  of 
the  bead,  when  divided  downwards.'  See 
AiNsw.  Quasi  semicaput-— or,  a  sciii* 
dendo,  from  whence  sindput. 

—  Pharian  vinegar.']  Pharos  was  an 
island  of  Egypt,  from  whence  came 
the  best  vinegar,  '  which  were  made 
sauces  and  seasonings  for  victuals  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  poet  does  not  add  this 
without  an  ironical  fling  at  the  luxury 
of  his^ay. 

86.  There  are^  fc]  I  *.  There  are 
some  so  atheistically  inclined,  as  to  at- 
tribute-all events  to  mere  chance. 

87.  The  world  to  be  moved,  j-c]  Epi-' 
curus  and  his  followers  acknowledfped 
that  there  were  gods,  but  that  they  took ' 
no  case  of  human  affiurs,  nor  interfered 
ih  the  managcnfeni  of  Uie  world*     So"* 
Hoa.  BBt.  ▼•  lib.  i  L  lOl^S. 
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And  the  Javelin  of  Mars,  and  the  darts  of  the  Cyrrhsan  pro- 
phet; 
By  the  shafts,  and  the  quiver  of  the  virgin -huntress,  80 

And  by  thy  trident,  O  Neptune,  father  of  iSgeus : 
He  adds  also  the  Herculean  bows,  and  the  spear  of  Minerva, 
Whatever  the  armories  of  heaven  have  of  weapons ; 
And  truly  if  he  be  a  father,  1  would  eat,   says  he,  a  doleful 
Part  of  the  head  of  my  boiled  son,  and  wet  with  Pharian 
vifiegar.  85 

There  are  who  place  all  things  in  the  chances  of  Fortune, 
And  believe  the  worlcT to  be  moved  by  no  governor. 
Nature  turning  about  the  changes  both  of  the  light  and  year, 
And  therefore  intrepid  they  touch  any  altars  whatsoever. 

Another  is  iearing  lest  punishment  may  follow  a  crime  :       00 
He  thinks  there  lire  gods,  and  forswears,  and  thus  with  himself— 
*'  Let  Isis  decree  whatever  she  will  concerning  this  body 
**  Of  mine,  and  strike  my  eyes  with  her  angry  sistrum,* 
*^  So  that,  c^vea  blind,  1  may  keep  the  money  which  1  deny. 


Veot  didiei  aficurum  agere  tfvum, 
AVc,  n  quid  nUrifadtU  natura,  Deos  id 
TriOes  ex  alto  ccdi  demiUere  tecto. 

88,  Nature^  4*^.]  A  blind  principle, 
wliich  th«j  call  nature,  bringing  about 
the  rtTolutions  oi  dtiy  and  ytars — (lucis 
et  aani) — actiug  meidy  mecbaiiically, 
and  wicbput  des2gn. 

89.  Intrepid  tkegtouehiic.^  When  a 
man  would  put  another  to  his  solemn 
oath,  he  )>rought  him  to  a  temple,  aod 
there  made  hiin  swear,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  altar.  But  what  constraint 
could  this  have  on  the  consciences  of 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  inter- 
ference' of  the  gods— what  altars  could 
they  be  afraid  to  touch,  and  to  SMear  by 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  if  they 
thought  that  peijury  was  not  noticed  ? 

9a  Auother,  j;c.]  The  poet,  having 
before  mentioned  atlieists,  who  thought 
the  world  governed  by  mere  chance,  or, 
though  they  might  allow  that  there  were 
goda,  yet  that  these  did  not  concern 
themselves  in  the  ordering  of  human  af- 
fairs, now  comes  to  another  sort,  who  ditf 
really  allow  not  only  the  existence,  but 
also  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and 
their  attention  to  what  passed  among 
mortals,  and  yet  such  peniofis  having  a 
aalvo,  to  console  themselves  under  the' 
commiaaion  of  crimes,  which  he  wcU 
describes  fai  the  foUofrlng  lines. 


91.  Tkut  VfUh  kimsei/^']  i  e.  Thus  afu 
giies  with  himself,  allowing  and  fearing 
that  he  will  be  punished. 

92.  **  Let  /iii,**4rc.]  Ibis  waa  originallf 
an  Egyptian  goddess ;  but  the  Romans 
having  adopted  her  among  their  ddties, 
they  built  her  a  teropie  at  Rome,  whera 
they  worshipped  her.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  much  concerned  in  inflicting  dis- 
ea&es  and  maladies  on  mankind,  and  par* 
ticutarly  on  the  perjured. 

93.  Strike  my  eyes.}   Strike  me  blind* 
— Angry  sbtrum  ]  The  sisu-um  was  % 

m*isica1  instrument ;  it  is  variously  de- 
licribed,  but  generally  thought  to  be  a' 
sort  of  timbrel,  of  an  oval,  or  a  triangu- 
lar form,  with  loose  rings  on  the  edges, 
which,  being  struck  with  a  btnall  iron  rod, 
yielded  a  shrill  sound.  The  Egyptians 
used  it  in  battle  instead  of  a  trumpet. 
It  was  also  us«*d  by  the  priests  of  Isis  at 
her  sacrifices/  and  the  goddess  herself 
was  desciibed  as  holding  one  in  her  right 
hand. 

Iler  angry  sistrum^-perhypallagen-* 
for  the  angry  goddess  with  her  sistrum. 

94.  Keep  the  moneys  4:c-]  Juvenal  here 
detwribes  one,  who,  baring  money  iuf- 
trusted  to  him.  refuses  to  deliver  it  up' 
when  celled  upon,  and  who  is  daring 
enough,  not  only  to  deny  his  ever  having 
received  it,  but  to  defy  all  punishment/ 
and  its  consequences,  so  that  h^  may 
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Et  phthieiB,  et  vomicae  putves,  et  dimidium  crui  95 

Sunt  tanti  ?  pauper  locupletem  optare  podagram 
Ne  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Aniicyr^,  nee 
Archigene-;  quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantae 
PrflBBtal,  et  esuriens  PissBfe  ramus  olivse? 

Ut  sit  magna,  TAMBN  CBRTB  J^BNTA  IBA  BBORUM  BfiT.  100 

Si  curant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes, 

Quando  ad  me  venient  ?  sed  et  exorabile  numeo 

Fortasse  expehar :  solet  his  ignoscere.    Multi 

ConMBittunt  eadem  diverao  criiaina  fato. 

lUe  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema*.     -  105 

Sic  anknum  dirse  trepidum  fbrroidine  culpse 

Confirmant*    Tunc  te  sacra  ad  delubra  vocanteoi 

Prtecedity  Irabere  imo  ultro,  ac  vexare  paratita. 

Nan»  cum  maffna  roals  superest  audacia  cau8«^ 

Creditur  a  multis  fiducia :  mimum  aget  iile,  1 10 

Urbani  qualem  fugitiyus  scurra  CatuTli* 

Tu  niser  exclamas,  ut  Stenioca  tincere  potsk, 


but  tnroecd  in  hit  peijury  and  fraud , 
ami  ttfll  k«ep  tb«  money  in  Im  ponet 


95.  Jtphtkidc.l  (nm»  Gr.  pBtnf,  m 
^Wy  to  corrupt)  A  coainmption  of 
tfce  lungs. 

—  JhUrid  woret.']  Tomic*— impost- 
liumet  of  a  very  malignant  kind. 

95*  BaVa  Ifg.l  The  other  half  being 
amputate^  on  account  of  incurable  Bores, 
which  threatened  mortification. 

96.  Of  meh  consequence,']  Tant»^ofto 
anuch  consequence— i.  e.  as  to  counCer- 
ftatance  the  joj  of  poscecsing  a  large  fum 
•f  money. 

— >Xadaf.]  The  name  of  a  famous  run. 
ner,  who  won  the  prise  at  tlie  Olympic 
games. 

97.  The  rich  goui  ]  So  called,  because 
it  usually  attacks  the  rich  and  luiurious. 

'•^If  he  does  noi  toant  jlnticym,]  i.  e.  If 
be  be  not  mad.  Anticyra,  an  island  of 
the  Archipelago,  was  famous  for  pro- 
ducing great  quantities  of  the  best  helle- 
bore, which  the  ancients  esteemed  good 
to  purge  the  liead  in  cases  of  madness. 
Whence  naviga  Anticyram,  was  as  much 
as  to  say — ^yoa  are  mad.  See  Hoa.  lib. 
a  sat  Hi.  M66. 

98.  Arehigenet.J  Some  foroous  physi- 
ctan,  renmrkabte,  perhaps,  for  curing 
madness.     See  sat  vi.  S95. 

—  The  gtety  of  a  iwifi/ool^  {c]  Wbat 


good  does  the  applame  got  by  bis  awift- 
Beas  do  Mm?  it  #itl  not  fiU  bis  belly. 

99.  Hungrybranek  of  the  Pi^mnn  fwe:} 
Pisa  was  a  district  of  £Ks,  in  Pdopoa. 
nestts;  in  which  was  Olympia,  wiiete  Hie 
Olympian  games  were  ceiirbrated  :  At 
Victors  in  which  were  crowned  wkh  rhap>. 
lets  made  of  olivc-branobes,  bence  calleif 
PSs»an. 

The  hungry  brancb-<^t-  ei  thai-will  af. 
ford  no  food  to  the  gainers  of  it.  Sea 
note  on  1  99,  ad  fin. 

.  The  speaker  here  means,  that  CO  be  sfck 
and  rich,  is  belter  than  to  be  healthy  and 
poor  ;  that  the  famous  Ladas,  unless  he  ^ 
were  mad,  would  sooner  choose  to  be  laid^ 
up  with  the  gout  and  be  rich,  than  to  en* 
joy  all  the  glory  of  the  OlyhipTc  gamca 
and  be  poor. 

iOO.  Tho'  ihe  anger,  ^"i  Another  flat- 
ttrs  hims^f,  that,  though  punWimeni 
may  be  heavily  inflicted  some  time  or 
other,  yet  the  evil  day  may  be  a  great 
way  off.     See  £ccl.  viii.  11. 

101.  I/"  they  take  tare,  ^c.J  y.  dl  If 
diey  do  observe  the  actions  of  men,  and 
attend  to  what  they  do,  so  as  to  take  w^ 
der  for  tire  punishment  of  guilt,  wherever 
they  find  it,  yet  it  may  be  a  great  while 
before  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  b^  pu- 
nished. 

103.  JBiora6fe,  {c.l  Itmay  brrshalT 
•tcapa  all  punishment;  for  j^haps  1 
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"  Are  a  phthisic,  or  pntrid  9ore9,  or  Haifa  \eg  SS 

'*^  Of  such  consequence?  let  not  poor  Ladas  doubt  to  wish  for 

"  The  rich  gout,  if  he  does  want  Anticyra,  nor 

^^  Archigenes  2  for  what  does  the  glory  of  a  swift  foot 

^'  Avail  iiirn,  and  the  hungry  branch  of  the  Pissean  olivef*' 

^'Tuo'    THB  ANOea    OF    TUB    GODS    BB    ORBAT,    YET    CGR* 
"  TAINLY  IT  18  St>OW.  100 

*^  If  they  take  care  therefore  to  punish  all  ilie  guilty, 

**  When  will  they  come  to  me? — But,  perliaps  too,  the  deity 

^^  Exorable  I  may  experience  :  he  useth  to  forgive  these  tilings. 

**  Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with  a  different  fate. 

'^^  One  has  borne  the  cross  as  a  reward  of  wickedness,  another 

"a  diadem."  106 

Thus  the  mind  trembling  with  the  fear  of  dire  guilt 
They  confirm :  then  you,  calling  him  to  the  sacred  shrines, 
He  precedes,  even  ready  of  his  own  accord  to  draw  you,  and 

to  teaze  you. 
For  when  great  impudence  remains  to  a  bad  cause, 
it  is  believed  confidence  by  many.:  he  acts  a  farce,  110 

Huch  as  the  fugitive  buffoon  of  the  witty  Catulhis. 
¥00  miserable  exclaim',  so  as  thac  ycou  might  overcome  SfentoTi 


amy,  obi^  forgironiM,  and  find  tim 
Deitj  esty  to  be  entreated. 

10^  iTtf  «MC*,  |rO  i.  £.  Crimet  of  this 
ton,  which  are  not  committed  oui  ci 
contempt  of  tbe  Peity,  but  merely  to 
gtn  a  little  money ,  he  uauaUy  forgives. 

104.  Different  fate.]  Another  sub- 
terfuge of  » guilty  conscieoce  is,  that 
Ihough^  io  some  instances,  wrong  doers 
•re  punished  grievously,  yet  in  otben 
they  lucceed  so  happily  as  to  obtain  re- 
arards  :  so  that  the  eveot  of  wjckedoeas 
is  very  different  to  different  people. 

105.  Jhme  the  erou,  fc]  The  same 
•pedes  of  wickedness  that  has  brought 
one  OMUD  to  t|ie  gaUows,  has  exalted 
another  to  a  tbnme. 

10€— 7  Thus  th^  confirm:}  By  all 
these  specious  and  deceitful  reasonings, 
they  cheat  themselves  into  the  commission 
of  crimes,  and  endeavovr  to  silence  the 
remonstrances  and  terrors  of  a  guilty 
^coivtdence. 

108.  ffefirecedetf  {-c]  TbuscooBdent, 
tbe  wretch  whom  you  summon  to  the 
temple,  in  order  to  swear  to  hisinno* 
ceace,  leads  the  way  before  you,  as  if  in 
the  utmost  haste  topurge  himself  by  oath. 


'^BeaAf  to  dram,  j-c]  He  Is  ready  to 
drag  yoa  along  by  Ibree,  and  to  harass 
and  tesie  you  to  get  on  faster^  in  order 
to  bring  hfm  to  his  oath. 

109.  HHun  great  impudence,  ^] 
When  a  man  is  impudent  enough* 
however  guilty,  to  set  a  good  fkce  upon 
the  matter,  this  is  mistaken  by  vumy  for 
a  sign  of  honest  confldencoj  arising 
from  innocence. 

ilO.  Jfe  ads  thf farce,  ^  ]  Alluding 
to  a  play  written  by  one  Lutatius  Catul* 
lus,  called  the  Phasma,  or  Vision,  (see 
sat.  viii.  185,  6  )  in  which  there  was  a 
character  of  a  buffoon,  wh6  ran  away 
from  his  master,  after  having  cheated 
him,  and  then  vexed,  and  even  provoked 
him,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  swear 
himself  off,  cheerfully  proposing  thus  to 
be  perjured.  This  play  is  lost  by  time, 
so  that  nothing  certain  can  be  said  con- 
cerning this  allusion  ;  but  what  is  here 
said  (after  Holyday)  seems  probable. 

111.  Witty  CatuUvi.'^  Some  expound 
urbani,  here,  as  the  oognomen  of  thia 
Catullus. 

1 1S.  You  misera^e  .oo^i'm— ]  Tou 
half  mad  with  vexation  at  finding  your- 
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Vel  potius  quantum  Gradtvus  Homericus :  -audiit, 
Juptter,  hec  ?  nee  labra  nvoves,  cum  mittere  vocem 
DebueraSy  vel  mannoreiis,  vel  aheneus  ?  aut  cur 
In  carbone  tno  charti  pia  thura  8olut& 
Pon'tmuB,  et  sectum  vitnli  jecur,  albaque  porci 
Omenta  ?  ut  video,  nullum  discrimen  habendum  est 
Effigies  inter  vestras,  statuantque  Bathylli. 
Accipe,  quse  contra  valeat  solatia  ferre, 
Et  qui  nee  Cynicos,  nee  Sto'ka  dogmata  legit 
A  Cynicis  tunicd  distantia  ;  nan  Epicurum 
l^uspicit  exigui  Isetum  plantaribus  horti. 
Curentur  dubii  medicis  majoribus  aegri, 
Tu  venam  vel  disci))ulo  commitle  Fhilippu 
Si  nullum  in  tertis  tam  detestabile  factum 
Ostendis,  taceo ;  nee  pugnis  caKlere  pectus 
Te  veto^  nee  planS  faciem  contundere  palmS  ; 


115 


ISO 


125 


•elf  thus  trctt»d,  and  in  amafemcnt  at 
'  the  impudence  of  such  a  perjury,  break 
forth  aloud. 

lis.  Stentor.'i  A  Grecian  mentioned 
by  Homer,  II.  t.  L  785,  6.  to  have  a 
▼oice  as  loud  as  fifty  people  together. 

1 15.  Homeriean  Gmditnu,'}  See  note, 
BSt  ii.  1.  ISS..  Homer  says,  (11.  i.  860 
*— 2.)  that  when  Mars  was  wounded  by 
Diomede,  he  roared  so   loud    that  be 

,  frightened  the  Grecians  and  Trojans, 
and  made  a  noise  as  loud  as  10^000  men 
together. 

In  some  such  mapner  as  this,  wpuldst 
thou,  my  friend  Calvinus,  exclaim,  and 
call  out  to  Jupiter.  ' 

114*  Nor  m^we  yow  Itpf."]  Canst  thou 
be  a  silent  hearer,  O  Jupiter,  of  such 
peijuries  as  these?  wilt  thou  not  so  much 
as  utter  a  word  against  such  doings, 
wlien  one  should  think  thou  oughtest  to 
threaten  vengeance,  wert  thou  even 
made  of  mart>le  or  brass,  like  thine 
images  which  are  among  us? 
.  115.  Or  why,]  Where  b  the  use^-to 
what  purpose  is  it  ? 

1 16.  Put  we,  4|-r.]  See  sat.  zii.  1.  89, 
note. 

1 16 — 17.  From  tke  loot*d  jmper.]  Some 
think  that. the  offerers  used  to  Dring  tbeir 
incense  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and.  com- 
ing to  the  altar,  they  undid  or  opened 
the  paper,  and  poured  the  incense  out  of 
it  upon  the  fire. 

But  others,  by  charta  soluta (abl.  absol  } 
understand  a  reference  to  the  custom, 


mentioned  sat.  x.  55.  (see  note  there) 
of  fastening  pieces  of  paper,  containing 
vows,  upon  the  images  of  the  gods,  and 
taking  them  off*  when  their  prayeta  were 
granted,  afUur  which  they  ofiered  what 
they  had  vowed. 

1 17.'  «*  r*tf  oil  /t»«r,"  4fc.]  The  liver 
cut  out  of  a  calf,  and  the  caul  which 
covered  the  inwards  of  an  hog,  were 
usual  offerings. 

119.  "  ThcsiatuiepfBaihynu4.**]  A 
fiddler  and  a  player,  whose  statue  was 
erected  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Samos, 
by  the  tyrant  Polycrates. — g,  d*  At  this 
rate,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence  between  thy  images,  O  Jupiter, 
and  Chose  that  may  be  erected  in  honour 
of  a  fiddler. 

In  this  expottulatory  ezdamatioii  to 
Jupiter,  which  the  poet  makes  his  friend 
utter  with  so  much  vehemence,  there  is 
very  keen  raillery  against  the  folly  ^d 
superstition  that  prevailed  at  Rome, 
which  Juvenal  held  in  the  highest 
contempt.  Tliis  almost  reminds  one  of 
that  fine  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  Elijsh 
— 1  Kings  zviiL  27. 

12a  Hear,  Jc.]  The  poet  is  now 
taking  another  ground  to  console  bb 
friend,  by  representing  to  him  tbe  fre- 
quency not  only  of  the  same,  but  of 
moch  greater  injuries  than  what  be  has 
suffered ;  and  that  he.  in  being  ill  used, 
is  only  sharing  the  common  lot  of  man- 
kind, from  which  he  is  not  to  tbii^ 
himself  exempt. 
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Or  rather  as  much  as  the  Homerican  Gradivus:  **  Do  you  hear^ 
"  O  Jupiter,  thoserthings  ?  nor  move  your  lips,  when  you  ought 
"  To  send  forth  your  voice,  whether  you  are  of  marble  or  of 

"  brass?  or  why,  1 16 

**  On  tliy  coal,  put  we  the  pious  frankincense  from  the  loosM 
"  Paper,  and  the  cut  liver  of  a  calf,  and  of  an  hog 
"  The  white  caul  ?  as  i  see^  there  is  no  difference  to  be  reckon'd, 
"  Between  your  images,  arid  the  statue  of  Bathyllus." 
Hear,  ^hat  consolations  on  the  other  hand  one  may  bring,   120 
And  who  neither  hath  read  the  Cynics,  nor  the  Stoic  doctrines, 

diiifering 
Prom  the  Cynics  by  a  tunic :  nor  admires  Epicurus 
Happy  in  the  plants  of  a  small  garden. 
The  aubious-sick  may  be  taken  care  of  by  greater  physicians, 
Do  you  commit  your  vein  even  to  the  disciple  of  Philip.       135 

li  you  shew  no  fact  in  all  the  earth  so  detestable, 
I  am  silent :  nor  do  1  ibrbid  you  to  beat  your  breast 
W^,  vile  chickens  hatched  from  unfortunate  eggs? 


1 20.  HeoT  }  Accipe— -aunbus  under- 
ttood.   . 

121.  Ndtktr  hath  rrad.]  Never  hath 
made  these  his  study. 

— The  Cyuia,^  The  followers  of  Dio- 
genes. 

'^Stdic  doctrinet.'l  The  doctrines  of 
2eno  and  his  followers,  who  were  caUed 
Stoics,  from  $-4v«,  a  porch,  where  ihey 
taught.' 

^^Differing,  ^eJ]  The  people  differed 
from  each  other  in  Uieir  dress,  the  Cynics 
wearing  no  tunic  (a  sort  of  waistcoat) 
under  their  cloaks,  as  the  Stoics  did; 
but  both  agreed  in  teaching  the  contempt 
of  money,  and  of  the  change  of  fortune. 

122.  £picurtu.'}  A  philosopher  of 
Athens,  a  n^mperate  and  sober  man, 
who  lived  on  bread  and  water  and  herbs: 
he  placed  man's  chief  happiness  in  the 
pUysure  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind. 
He  died  of  the  stone  at  Athens,  aged 
serenty-two.  His  scholars  afterwards 
sadly  perverted  his  doctrines,  by  making 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  the  chief 
good,  and  ran  into  those  excesses  which 
brought  a  great  scandal  on  the  sect. 
Suspidt — ^lit.  looks  up  to. 

1 24^  Dtdttous  sick,  ^c]  Those  who  are 
so  ill,  that  their  recovery  is  doubtful, 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  very 
experienced  and  able  physicians. 

So,  tiiose  who  are  afflicted  with  heavy 
misfortunesy  stand  la  need  of  the  moat 

TOU  II. 


grave  and  learned  advice. 

1 25.  Commit  your  vein„  j'C.J  A  person 
whose  cause  of  illness  is  but  slight,  may 
trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
beginner. 

So  you,  Calvinus,  whose'  loss  is  but 
comparatively  slight,  have  no  need  of 
Stoics,  or  Cynics,  or  of  such  a  one  as 
Epicurus,  to  console  you*  I  am  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  though  I  do  noi 
read  or  study  such  great  phitoitephers. 

— Philip,}  Some  surgeon  of  no  greaf 
credit  or  reputation;  but  even  his  ap- 
prentice might  be  trusted  to  advise 
bleeding,  or  not,  in  a  slight  disorder. 
So  you  may  safely  trust  to  my  advice 
in  your  -present  circumstances,  though 
I  am  no  deep  philosopher;  a  little  com- 
mon sense  will  serve  the  turn. 

The  whole  of  these  two  la^t  lines  is 
allegorical;  the  ideas  are  taken  from' 
bodily  disorder,  but  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  mind.    ' 

1 26.  If  you  ihewt  j-c-]  Could  you  shew 
no  act  in  aU  the  world  so  vile  as  tliis 
which  has  been  done  towards  you,  I 
would  say  no  more — I  would  fteely 
abandon  you  to  your  sorrows,  as  a  most 
singularly  unhappy  man. 

127.  Nor  do  I,  ^c  J  i.  e.  Go  on,  like 
a  man  frantic  with  grief— beat  your 
breast— -slap  your  face  till  it  be  black  and 
blue. 
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Quandoquidem  accepto  claudenda  eat  jaifua  damno, 

Et  majore  domfis  gemitu,  miyore  tuinuka  ISO 

Plan^untur  numnii,  quamfunem:  nemo  dolorem 

Fingit  in  hoc  casu,  veRtem  diducere  sammam 

ContentuB,  vexare  oculos  huniore  coacto: 

Ploratur  lachryinis  amissapecunia  veris. 

Sed  si  cuncta  vides  simili  forn  plena  quereifi ;  135 

Si  decies  lectia  diversft  parte  tabellis^ 

Vana  supervacui  dicunt  chirographa  ligni, 

Arguit  ipsorum  quos  litera,  gecnmaque  princeps 

Saraonyches,  loculis  quae  custoditur  ebumia : 

Ten',  6  delicias,  extra  communia  censes  140 

Ponendum  ?  Qut  tu  gallinae  filius  albeey 

Nob  viles  puUi  nati  infeUctbus  ovisS 


ISBi  Knegf  {«.]  In  a  tiau  of  mouni- 
ing  for  Any  gr«il  loM,  it  wai  utual^  tt> 
■hot  the  doon  and  windowi. 

— Zon  htmg  r«denwi]  A  lo»  of  mo* 
nej  incnifBd— He  is  hert  rallying  bia 
friend  Calvimis.->f.  d.  Inasmadi  as  ihm 
Vom  of  money  is  looked  upon  as  the  moA 
aerious  of  all  losses,  doubtless  jou  ought 
to  bewail  your  ntsftntiine,  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  most  unfeigned  sor* 
low. 

ISa  Mourning  of  the  kouu,  j-c]  i  «• 
Of  the  fiunily— for,  to  be  sure,  thb  loss 
of  money  is  a  greater  subject  of  grief, 
and  more  lamented  than  the  deaths  of 
Ttlstions. 
•  IBi.  Nobody fdgiu,  f  c]  The  grief  for 
loss  of  money  is  very  sincere,  however 
feigned  it  usually  is  at  funerals. 

15S.  OmUni  to  sever,  f-c]  Nobody 
contents  himself  with  the  mere.outward 
show  of  grief—such  as  rending  the  upper 
edge  of  a  garment,  which  was  an  usual 
sign  of  grief. 

1 53,  Vex  the  eyes,  j-c]  To  rub  the  eyes, 
in  order  to  squeese  out  a  few  forced  tears. 

See  Taaaiiv.  £un.  act  i.  ae«  i«  where 
Parroeno  is  describing  the  feigned  grief 
of  Phadria's  mistress,  and  where  this 
circumstance  of  dissimulation  is  finely 
touched: 
Hmoverba  Mn&  ntekerde/alsd  laerumutd, ' 
Qftam,  ocuiot  terendo  mieere,  weviex^ 

pTtMtent, 
JtetUnguei,  fc* 
8oViBo.iEn.ii.  1.195. 

Oiptifffe  doiie  iackrymitfue  eoaetu 

134.  Zecf  money  udeplmredf  ^.]  Whan 


m  dcpbrlng  the  loss  of  money* 
we  may  believe  the  sincerity  of  his  teaim 

ITie  poet  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
lines  on  this  sofcject,  finely  satiriaes  the 
avarice  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  aa 
wall  aa  their  hypocrisy,  and  all  want  of 
real  feelings,  where  self  -Is  not  imme- 
diately oonoamed. 

MS,  If  you  me,  {-cO  f .  d  However  I 
might  permit  yon  to  indulge  in  sorrow,  if 
no  instance  of  such  fraud  snd  villainy 
bad  happened  to  any  body  but  yourself, 
yet  if  it  be  every  day's  experience,  if 
the  courts  of  justice  are  filled  vrith  com* 
plaints  of  the  same  kind,  why-should  you 
give  yourself  up  to  grief,  as  singularly 
wretdied,  when  what  bss  happ^ied  to 
you  is  the  fVequent  lot  of  others? 

IZQ.  Jf,  tabieU.}  i.  e.  Deeds  or  obliga- 
tions written  on  tablets.  See  eat.  iL  L 
58,  note. 

— Heod  over,  j-c]  i.  e*  06ttk  read  over 
in  the  hearing  of  witnesses,  aa  well  as  of 
the  parties. 

— By  the  difement  por^y]  This  A" 
pression  is  very  obscure,  and  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  satitfactorily 
elucidated  by  commentators  Soma  read 
divena  in  parte,  and  explain  it  to  mean, 
that  the  deieda  had  been  read  over  in  diC* 
ferent  places  variis  in  locie,  aays  the 
Delphin  interpretation.  However,  alker 
much  consideration,  I  rather  approve  of 
reading  diverse  parte,  by  the  diflhranC 
(i,  e  the  opposite)  party.  Pars  meam^ 
sometimes,  a  side  or  party  in  contcntien. 
AiMsw.  In  this  view,  it  ezaggerale^ 
the  impudence  and  villainy  of  a  ibmi. 
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With  your  BsU,  nor  to  bruise  your  &ce  witli  yoqr  open  palm; 

Since,  loss  being  received,  the  ffate  isito  be  shut, 

And  with  greater  iitoumtng  of  the  house,  with  a  greater  tumult,. 

Money  is  bewailed  than  funerals :  nobody  feigns  grief  IS  I 

In  this  case,  content  to  sever  the  top  of  the  garment, 

^^o  vex  the  eyes  with  constrained  mbisture: 

Lost  money  is  deplored  with  true  tears. 

But  if  you  see  all  the  courts  filled  with  the  like  complaint^   1S& 

If,  tablets  being  read  over  ten  times,  by  the  different  party^ 

They  say  the  hand-writings  of  the  useless  wood  are  vain,, 

Whom  their  own-  letter  conyicts,  and  a  principal  gjem 

Of  a  sardonyx,  which  is  kepi  in  ivory  boxes. 

Think  you,  O  sweet  Sir,  that  out  of  common  things  140 

You  are  to  be  put  ?  How  are  you  the  o£pring  of  ,a  white  hen^ 


who  doiicd  his  deed  orobUgatkm,  eeeing 
that  hb  advenaiy,  the  creditor,  fasniig 
fl-eqneDtly  ttmd  over  the  deed*  eould 
not  be  mietakeD  as  to  iti  contents,  any 
more  than  the  debtor,  who  had  signified 
and  sealed  it,  aa  well  aa  heard  it  read 


137.  TUy  «^.]  L  e.  The  fraodulenl 
debtors  aay,  that  the  haod-writZngs  con* 
tained  in  die  bonds  are  false  and  Toid. 

Supcrracuus  meana  superfluotts^-semu 
iag  to  no  purpoee  or  usew^^Superracui 
ligni,  i  e.  of  the  inscribed  wooden 
taUetB,  which,  are  of  no  use,  though, 
ibe  obligation  be  written  on  them. 

^<L  Notwithstanding  die  hand-writing. 

2ppeaf«  egaiost  them,  signed  and  sealed 
7  themseWes,  and  that  before  witnesses, 
jet  they  declare  that  it  is  all  falsa,  a  meni 
deceit,  and  of  no  obligation  whatsoerei^^ 
they  plead,  non  cat  factum,  as  we  say. 

1.78  IVkom  tkebr  own,  leUer  oomncti,'} 
Whuse  own  hand- writing  proTes  it  to  be; 
their  own  deed. 

— ^  prmc^ml  gentf  f  c]  Their  seal  cut, 
upon  a  sardonyx  of  great  value,  with 
vhkbthey  sealed  the  deed. 

4id  cases  of  ivory*  perhaps  one  within 
another,  lor  ita  greater  security..  By  thin 
<giccumatanMk  the  poet  saema  to  hitat,  that 
tbe  vile  praetipe  which  be  mentaona.  was. 
by  no  meana  confined  to  the  lowes  sort 
of  people*  but  had  made  its  way  amoog; 
tlie  rich  ^d  great. 

L4a  O  Mma^Sir^  DeUdaa-^boaitBia 
tinderslood.  Comp.  sat.  vi.  47. .  An« 
ironicai  apostrophe  to  bis  firicAd. 


Belidsi  is  often  used  to  dennCeedar- 
Ung,n  miniooi  in  which  sparsonideligbts^ 
here  delidas  might  be  rendered  choice^ 
favourite,  i.  e*  of  fortune '  as  if  exempted 
ttam  the  common  accidents  of  life— as  if 
put  or  placed' out  of  their  reach. 

141.  Aid.]  Why^by  what  meeni 
how  can  you  make  it  out? 

— 2!l«  offl^rnngof  a  wfute  hm.].  Tbm 
colour  of  white  was  deemed  lucky.  Thm 
expression  appears  to  have  been  prover«. 
bial  in  Juvenal's  time  to  denote  a  maa 
that  is  born  to  be  happy  and  fortunate. 

Some  suppose  the  original  of  thia 
saying  to  be  the  story  told  by  Suetonius 
in  his  life  of  Galba,  where  he  mentione- 
an  eagle,  which  soaring  over  the  head, 
of  Livia,  a  little  alUr  her  marriage  with 
Augustus,  let  fall  into  her  lap  a  whitet 
ben,  with  a  laureUbraoch  in  her  mouth; 
which  hen,  being  preserved,  became  sa 
fruitful,  that  the  place  where  this  hap- 
pened WAS  ciUleJ  Villa  ad  GalUoas. 

But  thepoet  saying  nothing  of  fruitful- 
ness,  but  of  the  colour  only,  it  is  rather 
to  be  supposed  that  H^rasmus  is  right,  ia 
attributing  this  firoverb  to  the  notion, 
which  the  Bomans  had  of «  white  colour,, 
that  itdenoted  luck  or  happiness,  as  diea 
•Ibi,  and  albo  lapiUo  notati,  and  tbe  like* 

14S.  Cri|/brfunai:tfe^.]Theinfeltctbii« 
oris,  put  here  in  opposition  to  the  wbita 
hen,  seems  to  imply  tbe  eggs  of  some 
liirds  of  unhappy  omen,  aa  erows,  ravens,, 
Ac.  figuratively  to  denote  those  wl^  ara 
bom  to  be  unfottunMe. 

Sape  uniaracatfApfHfdixk  ab  ilkg  Cot^k 
'  h/t.     Viao.  eel.  1. 18;  and  ix,  15. 
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Rem  patens  modicam,  et  mediocri  bile  ferendam^ 
Si  flectas  oculos  majora  ad  crtmina :  Confer 
Conductnm  latronem,  incendia  aulphure  ccepta, 
Atque  dolo,  primos  cum  jantia  coliigit  ignes: 
Confer  et  hos,  Teteris  qui  toUunt  grandia  templi 
Pocula  adoraudae  rubiginis,  et  populorum 
Dona,  vel  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 
Haec  ibi  si  non  sunt,  minor  extat  sacrilegus,  qui 
Radat  inaurati  femur  Herculis,  et  faciem  ipsam 
Neptuni,  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat. 
An  dubitet)  solitus  totum  confialv  Tonantem  ? 
Confer  et  artifices,  mercaloremque  veneni, 
Et  deducendum  corio  boTis  in  mare,  cam  quo 
Ciauditur  adversiff  innoxia  simia  &tis. 
Heec  quota  pars  scelerum,  quae  custos  Gallicus  urbis 
Usque  a  LuciferO|  donee  lux  occidat,  audit  ? 
Humani  generis  mores  tibi  nd^be  volenti 
Sufiicit  una  domus ;  paucos  consume  dies,  et 
Dicere  te  miserum,  postquam  illinc  veneris,  aude. 
'  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?  aut  quia 


145 


150 


155 


160 


143.  fTah  moderate  eholer,  fc]  i.  e. 
Moderate  wrath,  aoger.  resentment,  when 
you  consider,  how  much  greater  injuriet 
others  buffer  from  greater  crimes. 

144.  Compare,]  Consider  in  «  com- 
parative view. 

145.  Hirtd  thief.]  Or  cut-throat,  who 
it  hired  for  the  horrid  purpose  of  assas- 
sination. 

— Burnings  begun  with  sulphur*']  Which 
18  here  put,  by  synec.  for  all  sort  of  com- 
bustible matter  with  which  incendiaries 
lire  houses. 

146.  By  dkceit.l  In  a  secret  manner, 
by  artfully  laying  the  de^ructive  ma- 
terials, so  as  nut  to  be  discovered  till  too 
late  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

— CoOectt  the  firu  fretJ]  So  as  to 
prevent  those  who  are  in  the  house  firom 
getting  out,  and  those  who  are  without 
m>m  getting  in,  to  afford  any  assistance. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  here 
{{hinces  at  the  monstrous  act  of  Nero, 
IK  bo  sat  Rome  on  fire. 

•  147.  Large  cups,  Jc]  Who  are  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  in  stealing  the  sacred  vessels' 
which  have  been  for  ages  in  some  an- 
tique temple,  and  wliich  are  venerable 
from  the  rust  which  they  have  contracted 
by  time. 


*  148—9.  The  gtftt  of  the  peopie,"]  Rich 
and  magnificent  offerings,  given  to  some 
shrine  by  a  whole  people  together,  in 
honour  of  the  god  that  presided  tfaeret 

1 49.  Croumt  placed,  j^c."}  As  by  Ro« 
mulus  and  other  kings,  whose  crowns,  in 
honour  of  their  memory,  were  hnng  mp 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

150.  If  these  are  not  there."}  If  it  so 
happen  that  there  be  no  such  valuable 
relics  as  these  now  mentioned,  yet  some 
petty  sacrilegious  Uiief  will  d^ace  and 
rob  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

'  151.  Scrape  the  tftigh,  jv.]  To  get  Ik 
little  gold  from  it. 

1 5 1  — 2.  Faceqf  Ifeptune.'}  Some  image 
of  Neptune,  the  beard  whereof  was  of 
gold. 

1 52.  Draw  of  the  leaf  gold,  4[v.}  Peel 
it  off,  in  order  to  steal  it,  from  the  image 
of  Castor:  there  were  great  treesiorestn 
his  temple.     See  sat.  ziv.  1.  26a 

153.  H^  he  hesitate.']  At  such  com- 
paratively smaH  matters  As  these»  wiko 
could  steal  a  whole  statue  of  Jupiter,  and 
then  melt  it  down ;  and  who  can  make 
a  practice  of  such  a  thing?  A  man  who 
accustoms  himwif  to  greater  crimes, 
can't  be  supposed  to  hesitate  about  com- 
mitting less.    *  - 
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Tou  Bufler  a  moderate  matter,  and  to  be  borne  with  moderate 

choler, 
.If  you  bend  your  eyes  to  greater  crimes :  compare 
Tiie  hired  thief,  burnings  begim  with  sulphur,  145 

And  by  deceit,  when  the  gate  collects  the  first  fires : 
Compare  also  these,  who  take  away  the  large  cum 
Of  an  old  temple,  of  venerable  rust,  and  the  giUs 
Of  the  people,  or  crowns  placed  by  an  ancient  king. 
If  these  are  not  there,  there  stands  forth  one  less  sacrilegious,  who 
May  scrape  the  thigh  of  a  gilt  Hercules,  and  the  very  &ce  of     ' 
Neptune,  who  may  draw  off  the  leaf-gold  from  Castor. 
Will  he  hesitate,  who  is  used  to  melt  a  whole  Thunderer? 
Cqmpare^alsa  the  contrivers,  and  the  merchant  of  poison, 
And  him  to  be  launched  into  the^sea  in  the  hide  of  an  ox,    155 
With  whom  an  harmless  ape,  by  adverse  fates,  is  shut  up. 
How  small  a  part  this  of  the  crimes,  which  Gallicus  the  k^per 

of  the  city, 
Hears  from  the  morning,  until  the  light  goes  down? 
To  you  who  are  willing  to  know  the  manners  of  the  human  race 
One  house  suffices;  spend  a  few  days,  and  dare  160 

To  call  yourself  miserable,  after  you  come  from  thence. 
Who  wonders  at  a  swoln  throat  in  the  Alps?  or  who 


154w  Coniriptn,  and  the  mer^ant  of 
jmMMt.]  ThoM  who  make  and  thoie  who 
tell  potiioiioiMcompoMtMins,  for  the  pur- 
potes  of  sorcery  aod  witchcraft,  or  for 
killing  penons  in  a  lecret  and  daodea- 
tine  manner.  See  Horn.  sat.  iz.  lib.  i.  01; 
and  epod.  ix.  1.  61. 

^  155.  Ltmmcked  imio  the  $ea,  4^.}  Par- 
ricides were  put  into  a  sack  made  of  an 
oz'a  bide,  together  with  an  ape»  a  cock» 
a  serpent,  and  a  dog.  aod  thrown  into 
the  sea.  See  sat.  Tui.  814.  The  iaU  of. 
these  poor  innocent  animals  is  very 
cruel,  they  hsTing  dooe  no  wrong.  I>4^- 
ducendum.  Met.'    See  Vuo.  O.  i.  S55. 

157.  iTeeptr^thediy.]  RutUiusOaU 
licus  was  appointed,  under  Domitiao, 
pr«fectos  urUs,  who  had  cogninnce  of 
capital  oflfences,  and  sat  every  day  on 
criminal  canses. 

15S.  From  the  moratfigO  Lncifero- 

The  planet  Venus,  when  seen  at  day- 

brsak,  is  called  Lucifer-^  e.  the  bringer 

of  light     See  sat  viiL  12. 

NatoerepriBque  4iem  venimtageLHcffer 

almum*        Viao.  ecL  viii.  L  17. 

Lvcifer  ortut  €r0#— 

Or.  M^  ir.  664. 


It  Is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  prsM 
fsctus  urbb  literally  sat  from  morning  to 
night  erery  day,  but  that  he  was  con* . 
tinnally.jas  the  phrase  among  us  imports* 
bearing  causes,  in  which  the  most  atroci- 
ous crimes  were  discovered  and  punished. 

16a  Ont  heuie  nfficn.'l  q.  d.  If  you 
desire  to  be  let  into  a  true  history  of 
human  wickedness,  an  attendance  at  the 
house  of  Oallictts  alone  will  be  sufficient 
for  your  purpose. 

'■^Sjiend  a  few  day$,  j-c]  Attend  there 
for  a  few  days,  and  when  you  come, 
away,  dsre,  if  you  can,  to  call  yourself 
unhappy,  aAer  hearing  what  you  have 
heard  at  the  house  of  Galiicus.  Domus 
is  a  very  general  word,  and  need  not  be 
restricted  here  to  signify  the  private 
house  of  the  judge,  but  may  be  under- 
stOi)d  of  the  court  or  place  where  he  sat . 
to  hear  camws. 

.  168.  Swoln  throat,  j-c]  The  inha- 
bitants about  the  Alps  baye  generally 
great  swellings  about  their  throats,  occa- 
sioned, aa  some  suppose,  by  drinking 
snow  water.  The  French  call  these 
proCoberancas  on  the  outside  of  the. 
throat,  goitres* 
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In  Meroe*  craRso  im^orem  infante  mamtilam  ? 

Cferuia  quis  stiipoit  German!  luiiiin^)  flavain 

CKsarieni,  et  madido  torquentem  cornua  cirro?  165 

Kenipe  quod  haec  illis  natura  csl  omnibue  una. 

Ad  Bubitas  Thracnni  volucres^  mibemque  aonoram 

agmieus  paryiB  citrrit  bellator  in  armia : 
>x  tinpar  hoati,  raptusqtie  per  aera  cur? i9 
Unguibus  a  soevt  fertur  grue :  si  videas  hf>e  }70 

Gentibus  in  noatris,  ran  quaAerere :  sed  illic, 
Quanquam  eadem  assidue  spectentor  pralia,  ridel 
Nemp,  ubi  tota  cofaoi'S  pede  non  est  altior  uno. 
Nuliane  perjiiri  capitis,  frandisque  neiindtt 
Pcena  erit?  abreptitm  crede  hunc  gmviore  catenft  175 

Proc  intra,  et  nostro  (quid  plus  velit  ira  ?)  necaii 
Arbitrio ;  manet  ilia  tamen  jactura,  nee  unquam 
Depositum  tibi  sospes  eril :  aed  corpore  truaco 
Invidiosa  dabit  minimus  solatia  sanguis: 


165.  Meroe.]  An  island  avrrotinded 
bf  tbv  Nile— See  mL  vi  527.     The  wo- 

of  tfiit'  friend  ere  eeid-  to  iMTe' 
I  of  en  enormone  iJtoi     Our  poet 
ie  hiordly  to  be  undcntood  litcrallj. 

164.  Bine  eye$,  j^c]  Tech.  de  Mor. 
Gem.  wnf%  diet  the  CkMneas  beve  tm- 
cee  etcetrttkwe  oeuios,  ei  comm  wrtilee  ■■ 
Seece  end  blue  eyep,  end  red  heir. 

I66»  TwiUir^g  Im  4wrlk}  CorDn--li«k 
en  horn;  hnt  ie  need  in  mtmy  senees  to 
eaprew  UiiHge  thet  beer  a  iceewblence 
tO'en  hern— es  here,  thefennenftt#ieted 
tteir  heir  •&  mrh  e  meaner,  ee  tief  the 
caifei  Btood  up  end  looked  liko  home. 

— ^ tfet lodt ]  CimM signifiee ecurled 
lock  of  hair.  The  Gemteoe  uied  fo  wet ' 
khetr  locks  with  oinfmeni  of  some  kind, 
perhe^  that  they  might  the  more  eeeily 
take,  and  remain  in,  Uie  shape  in  which 
the  fitthioa  was  to  put  them;  something 
like  our  use  of  pomatum ;  or  Ae  oint- 
nl^enC  which  fhey  uncd  might  be  some 
petfuoieu  Comp.  Hovu  Ifbi  ii.  ode  fii 
i7.  8. 

166.  Seoaute,  fe.l  Nebody  would  i)e 
surprised  at  seeing  e  Germen  ee  ebeivn 
mentioned,  and  for  this  reeeon,  because 
an  the  Germans  do  the  senie,  it  ie  the  onn 
4nitt€i^8el  fashion  among  theaa.  Natant 
seMetiinee  signlff  etf  a  way  of  methods 

'  1^7.  Sfudden  birds,  ^c]   A  iight  of 
cranes  tofirnng  tlnefipe^ttfdljr  trauk  Suy- 


moo,  a  river  of  Thncn, 

Str^fwumim  gtnet. 
See  ViMk  &.  i.  190;  Mm,  a.  S65. 

— ^nwoMi  eUud."]  Hie  eranee  aiv 
bunds  of  pMeege,  and  ily  in  great  num- 
bers when  they  chenge  thor  dimete, 
^hieh  they  weM  feuKMeed  «»  do  wfaeo 
the  winter   eet    in    i«    Threce;    tbegr 


iBa.  x^  965»  6. 

l68*.i)rgnMBafi  neifniort  4*>3  "^^ 
Pygmies  {tkoat  nvyfce,  the  Asib  nr  » 
meesore  of  spece  from  the>  elbow  tir  lb« 
baml»  a  cubit)  wem  a^nnn  of  people  in 
Thrace,  whiich  wei*  seki  to  bvoiiiy  tlUM' 
inches  high.  A  mew.  JuTenalseys^  n 
fhotk  i  17S»  They  wem  wM  nlw^aft> 
be  at  war  with  the  craaeiL 

•^UHU  eme]  Hie  dieunulifn  w««^ 
pone. 

1 69.  The  enemy.']  The  cranoBb 

171.  In  enr  neltont,  feJy  In  •ue-pert 
of  the  world;  if  en  inelanee  ef  Ale  sort 
were  to  happen,  it  would  eppear  hjgbly 
ridiculous;  to- see  a  Utde  nan  Sgbting  a 
crane,  and  then  flown  awey  wi5i  in  the 
teldhe  of  the  bird»  wonld  flute  ymi  diAe 
your  shfee  with  laugblei^  from  the  siogo* 
lariiy  o#  such  a  sight. 

179.  rAeMme6aMto,4^}Intbatpeft 
cf  die  world,  there  bday  no  riaguMfy 
or-  novdly  in  the  matter  llMMgh  die 
same  thing  hsppene  oeiMtMilly,  nobody 
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In  Meroe  at  a  breast  bigger  than  a  6a  infant  ? 

Wlio  has  been  amased  at  the  blue  eyes  of  a  German,  bis  yd- 

low 
Hair,  and  twistins  his  curls  with  a  wet  lock  ?  165 

Because  indeed  thia-one  nature  is  to  them  all. 
At  the  sudden  birds  of  the  Thracians,  and  tlie  sonorous  cloudy 
The  Pygmsean  warrior  runs  in  his  little  arms, 
Soon  unequal  to  the  enemy,  and  i^zed,  thro'  the  air^  with 

crooked 
Talons,  he  is  carried  by  a  cru^  erane :  if  you  couldsee  this  170 
In  our  nations,  you  would  be  shook  witft  laughter :  but  theee^ 
Tho'  tlie  same  battles  itiay  be  seen  constantly,  n<tbody 
Laughs,  when  the  whole  coliort  is  not  higher  than  one  loot* 
^*  Shall  theie  be  no  punishment  of  a  pefijured  head,  171 

^^  And  of  wicked  fnaud  ?*'  -^^  Suppose  this  cnan  dragged  away  with 
^'  A  weightier  chain  immediately,  and  to  be  kill'd  (what  wotild 

^^  anger  have  more  ?) 
^^  At  our  will :  yet  that  k)ss  remains,  nor  will  e? er 
^^  The  deposit  be  safe  to  you :"  '^  but  from  his  maimed  body 
^'  The  least  blood  will  give  an  enviable  consolation. 


it  nen  to  Uugli,  however  ridiculout  it 
BM7  Im  4o  «te  4MI  Mrrof  ef  peopk,  not 
one  of  wiiich  itobowe  «  foot  bi^. 

The  poet  mmm  to  ioftr  from  all  tbifl» 
thet  it  it  the  ungularitj  eml  noreltgr  of 
oventt  which  Moke  tiicm  wondered  «ti 
hence  hit  firiond  CelfiMu  it  eo  anoaeed 
aod  grieved  tbethe  theuld  be  dtfniuded, 
lookhig  vpon  it  at  peaiMar  to  hMp; 
wbereety  if  he  weald  look  at  what  it 
gmng  ferwtrd  » the  world,  particalarly 
in  courtt  of  civil  and  criminal  judiettiire» 
be  would  tee  nothing  to  be  •urpritod  at, 
with  retpect  to  hit  own  ctte,  anjr  aaore 
than  he  would  be  tiufirited,  if  he  went 
among  the  Oemaat»  to  tee  bine  eyet, 
and  red  hair,  or  loekt  eorled  and  wetted 
with  tome  ointment^  eeeing  they  all  ap* 
,  pear  alike.  Or  if  he  were  to  go  among 
tlie  PjFgflriet,  he  would  tee  nobody  laugh 
jrt  their  battlet  with  the  cranot,  which  are 
ooDitantlj  happening,  end  at  the  dimi- 
nutive  ase  of  tbe  Pygny  warriocip 
wfaidi  it  alike  in  all, 

174.  «<  No  jmrUihment,**  fc.]  W«U, 
faQt^  taja  Calviaot,  though  you  obterre 
that  I  am  not  la  be  nuprited  at  what  I 
have  met  with^  beeauae  it  it  to  frequent* 
it  andi  a  matter  to  be  entirely  unnoticed, 
aod  rodi  ia  citeder  not  to  be  pu^. 
■iihed? 


— «-rf  peiyured  head.'*]   A 
IMiaon.    Cepitii,  per  ay«ec.et|md»  here 
tor  the  whole  man. 

&»  Hoa.  lib.  1.  ode  xtir.  1.  S. 
TofR  ckari  cogfitu. 

175.  "  Wicked frmtdV]  In  lakiagmr 
money  to  keep  for  me,  and  then  denying 
that  be  vtet  had  it.    • 

— "AifitpMtf,"  4«.]  Jairenal  anawen^ 
Suppote.the  man  who  haa  injured  yov  ■ 
hurried  iaatantly  away  to  priton,  aod 
loaded  witli  fettera  heavier  than  onii* 
nary—- {(caviore  catena. 

1 7G.  '*  Be  IcHVd,  4[«.]  Be  put  to  death 
by  all  the  torture!  we  could  iaveot— 
(and  tl»e  most  bitter  anger  could  desire 
no  more)  —  what  then  ? 

177.  •'  Tkat  iouJ*]  u  e.  Which  yon 
complain  of. 

— «*  JUmaka:'^  It  atill  tbe  tame. 

17S.  '<  The  dgpout,'^  ft;.]  The  money 
arhioh  you  deponted  in  hia  handt  would 
not  be  the  tafer    4»  e.  at  all  the  moce 


179.  «  The  ieaat  blood,*'  fc}  Tnt, 
fepliea  Calvinut,  Imt  I  thould  enjoy  a^  ^ 
revenge;  tbe  least  drop  of  blood  from 
hia  mangled  body  would  give  me  tndi 
eomfort  at  to  be  enviable ;  for  revenge 
alibrda  n  pleaaute  ^aweeter  than  life 
itteif. 
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At  Tindicta  bonnm  vitft  jacundius  ipsfi.  180 

Nempe  hoc  indoctif  quoram  pnecoraia  nuU» 

Interdum,  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  causis : 

Quantulacunque  adeo  est  occasio^  sufBcit  irasb 

Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 

Ingenium,  dulcique  senex  vicinus  Hyoietto,  185 

Qui  partem  accepts  ssva  inter  ^incMa  cicutae 

Accusatori  noUet  dare.    Plurioia  felix 

Paulatim  vitia,  atque  errores  exuit  omnes, 

Prima  docem  rectum  Sapientia:  quippe  miicvti 

SbMPBB  ET  lirFlAM I  B8T  ANIMI  EXliG^UlQUB  VOLUNTAS     190 

Ultio.    Continue  sic  coUige,  c^uod  vindictfi 
Nemo  magis  gaudet,  quam  fcemina.     Cur  tamen  hos  tu. 
Evasisse  putes,  quos  diri  conscia  fiu:ti  .  . 

Mens  habet  attonitos,  et  surdo  verbere  caedit^ 
Occultum,  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum  ? 
Pcena  autem  vehemens,  ac  multo  ssevior  illis, 
Quas  et  Caeditius  gravis  invenit  aut  RhadamaDthus, 
Nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testedn. 
Spartano  cuidam  respondit  Pythia  vates^ 


195 


181.  Tntfy  iMf,  {«.}  Truly,  wt*  Ja^ 
▼eiuU»  ignorint  and  foolish  people  think 
so.  q.  d.  This  is  the  senttment  of  one 
who  IS  Toid  of  all  knowledge  of  true 
philosophy— indocti. 

-^fTAoM  hreat»$,  !«.]  FracordiA  sig- 
nifies, literally,  the  parte  ahout  the 
heart,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  teat 
of  the  passions  and  alfoctions;  here  it 
may  stand  for  the  passions  themseWea, 
which,  says  the  poet,  are  set  on  fire, 
sometimes  for  no  cause  at  all,  sometimes 
from  the  most  triml  causes,  in  silly 
people* 

180.  Ha/wever  smaU,  4-c.]  Any  trifitng^ 
thing  is  sufficient  to  put  them  into  a 
passion-— but    it    is    not   so  with   the  , 
wise. 

1 84.  Chryittppua  wUl  not  say,  4tcO  A 
famous  Stoic  philosopher,  scholar  to  Ze- 
no,  who  taught  the  government  of  the 
passions  to  be  a  chief  good.      - 

185.  TkaUa]  A  Milesian,  one  of  the 
se?en  wise  men  of  Greece,  H$  held 
that  injuries  were  to  be  contemned,  and 
was  not  himself  easily  provoked  to  an- 

^^Tke  old  man,]  Socrates. 
-^Naghbour  to  sweet  Hymettus]  Hy* 
msttus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  famous  for 


excellent  honey,    henee   called   dolcis 
Hymetttts.      See  HoB«  libw  ii.  ode.n. 
1.  14,  15.     This  mountain  wae  nofrfiw . 
finom  Athens,  where  Socrates  lived,  and 
where  he  wias  put  to  death. 

186.  Who  would  not,  {«•]  It  was  a 
maxim  of  Socrates,  that  he  who  did  an 
injury  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  be 
who  suflhred  it.  He  was  accused  of 
contemning  the  gods  of  Athens,  and, 
for  this,  was  condemned  to  die,  by 
drinking  the  juice  of  hemlock;  which  he 
did  with  circumstances  of  calmness  and 
fortitude,  as  well  as  of  forgivcneas  of  his 
accusers,  that  brought  tears  from  all  that 
were  present  with  him  in  the  prison 
during  the  sad  scene. 

An  old  scholiast  haa  observed  on  this 
passage,  as  indeed  some  others  have 
done,  that  one  of  his  aoeosen,  Melitus^ 
was  cast  into  prison  with  him;  and  ask- 
ing ^Socratea  to  give  him  some  of  the 
poison,  that  he  might  drink  it,  Socrates 
refused  it. 

187.  needled  hemlodt,}  Which  he 
had  received  from  the  executioner,  and 
then  held  in  his  hand.  For  an  account 
of  his  death,  see  Am,  Univ.  Hist  vol* 
vi  p.  407,  note  x,  tran^tedfrom  Platow 

-^Ifappsf   wisdomJ}    The  poet  hoe 
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^^  But  revenge  la  a  good  more  pleasant  than  life  itdelf.*'         180 
Trulj  this  is  of  the  unlearned,  whose  breasts  you  may^see 
Burning,  sometimes  from  none,  or  from  slight  causes  : 
However  small  the  occasion  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  anger. 
Chr^ippus  will  not  say  the  same,  nor  the  mild  disposition 
Of  Thales,  and  the  old  man  neighbour  to  sweet  Hymettus,  185 
Who  would  not^amidst  cruel  chains^  give  a  part  of 
The  received  hemlock  to  his  accuser.     Happy  wisdom^ 
By  degrees  puts  off  most  vices,  and  all  errors, 
First  teaching  what  is  right;  for  BBVBNGfi 

Is  ALW ATS  THE  PLEASURE  OF  A  MINUTE,  WEAK,  AND  LITTLE 

Mind.     Immediately  thus  conclude,  because  in  revenge      191 
Nobody  rejoices  more  than  a  woman.    But  why  should  you 
Think  these  to  have  escaped,  whose  mind,  conscious  of  a  dire. 
Fact,  keeps  them  astonished^  and  smites  with  a  dumb  stripe, 
Their  conscience  the  tormentor  shaking  a  secret  whip  ?         195 
But  it  is  a  vehement  punishment^  and  much  more  cruel,  than 

those 
Which  either  severe  Csditiua  invented,  ov  Rhadamanthus, 
Nij^t  and  day  to  carry  their  own  witness  in  their  breast. 
Tlie  Pythian  prophetess  answered  a  certain  Spartan, 


msaiM.  dM  toMhiiigt  of  th«  moral  philo- 
toplMn,  tome  of  which  held,  that,  even 
in  tormeiitai  a  win  man  was  happy. 

189.  Fim  Uaekmg  what  i$  r^A^t  ieJ] 
T6  know  what  is jigbt  is  iint  neccauunf. 
In  order  to  do  it^this,  tberefora,  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  pfaJlosophy,  in  order 
to  strip  the  mind  of  enor»  and  the  life  of 
▼idous  actions. 

Tlta  pUlosophia  dux»  Tirtutis  Inda* 
gatrix,expiiltriz^etitiorum«  CicTose. 
▼•  ii. 

"  Fbilosophj  is  the  guide  of  life,  the 
«' searcher-out  of  virtue,  the  ezpcUer  of 
"▼icsu" 

191.  T%u»  ecndude,}  ic.  Conclude, 
without  any  farther  reasoning,  that  the 
above  obscgnration,  m  that  revenge  is 
<be  pleasure  of  weak  minds,  is  true, 
because  it  is  so  often  found  to  be  so  in 
the  weaker  sex. 

Psrsius  uses  the  verb  colligo  in  the 
aense  of  conclude,  or  infer — mendose 
coUigis,  you. conclude  falsely.  Sat.  v. 
L85. 

195,  To  have  €$cap9df  fc.]  Though  no 
outward  punishment  should  await  these 
•vil-^oers,  and  you  may  suppose  them  to 
have  escaped  ^[uitt  txUt  7^  ^^^  ^^ 

VOL.  II» 


souls,  consdoas  bf  draadAil  crimes,  are 
all  astonishment— their  guilty  conscience 
smiting  them  with  silent,  but  severe,  re- 
proof. 

^95.  The  eonacimce.]  b  e.  Their  con- 
science the  executioner,  shaking  its  se- 
cret scourge  with  terror  over  them. 

A  metaphor,  taken  ftom  the  whipping 
of  criminals,  whose  terrors  are  excited 
at  seeing  the  executioner's  scourge  lifted 
up  and  shaken  over  them. 

Public  whipping  was  a  common  pu- 
nishment among  the  Romans  for  the 
lower  sort  of  people.  See  Hoa.  epod. 
iv.  L  II.  . 

196.  V^ement  punUkment,  4^.]  The 
poet  here  means,  that  the  tonnents  of  a 
wounded  cohacienoe  are  less  tolerable 
than  those  of  bodily  punishment.  Comp. 
Frov.  xviii.  14. 

197.  iSbeere  CmditiusA.  A  very  cruel 
judge  in  the  days  of  VitelUus ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  die  days  of  Nero. 

-^Khadamanthut.1  One  of  the  judges 
of  helU    See  sat  i  L  10,  note. 

198.  Their  own  wUnen,  j-o.]  Contf- 
nually  bearing  about  with  them  the  tes- 
timony of  an  evil  oonscienee. 

199.  iyftianpnip^frM  J  The  priestess 
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Haud  impunitam  quondam  fore,  quod  dubitaret  SOO 

Depositum  retinere,  et  fraudem  jure  tueri 

Jurando  :  quaerebat  enim  quae  numinia  esset 

Mens;  et  an  hoc  illi  facinus  suaderet  Apollo. 

Reddidit  ergo  metu,  non  moribus ;  et  tamen  omnem 

A^ocem  adyti  dignam  templo,  veratnqne  probavit, 

Extinctus  loifi  pariter  cum  prole  domoque, 

Et  quamvis  longfl  deductis  gente  propinquis. 

Has  patituf  pcenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas. 

^am  scEiiUs  intra  sb  tacitum  qui  cogitat  ullum^ 

Facti  crimen  habet  :  cedO)  si  conata  peregit?  810 

Perpetua  anziecas  :  nee  mensse  tempore  cessat ; 

Faucibus  ut  morbo  siccis,  interque  molares 

Difficili  crescente  cibo.    Sed  ? ina  misellus 

Exspuit:  Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectus 

Displtcet:  oslendas  melius^  densisstma  ruga  SIS 


of  Apollo,  (calMI  PyUitot,  from  hit 
■layinjir  the  terpcnt  PytboOt)  by  whom 
Apollo  gave  uiiwers  «t  hie  oracle  of 
Delphot, 

Tlie  story  alluded  to  it  told  by  Hero* 
dotui,  oCone  Glaucus,  a  Spartan,  with 
whom  a  Milesiao,  in  confidence  of  his 
honesty,  had  left  a  mm  of  money  in 
trust.  GUuicus  afterwards  denied  hay- 
ing received  the  money,  when  it  was  de- 
manded by  the  sons  of  the  Milesian,  and 
aent  them  away  without  it;  yet  he  waa 
not  quite  satisfied  in  himself,  and  went 
to  the  oracle,  to  know  whether  he  should 
p«rsut  in  denying  it,  or  not.  He  waa 
aaawered,  that  if  he  forswore  the  money, 
be  might  escape  for  a  time ;  but  for  his 
▼lie  intention,  he  and  all  his  familj 
should  be  destroyed.  Upon  this,  Glau- 
cus  sent  for  the  Milesians,  and  paid  the 
whole  sum.  But  what  the  oracle  fore- 
tojd  came  to  pass,  for  be  and  all  his 
kindred  were  afterwards  extirpated. 

sob.  Time  to  come. ]  Though  he  might 
escape  from  the  present,  yet.  at  a  future 
time,  he  should  not  go  without  punliih- 
ment 

'^Because  ke  do¥UetL2  Could  suflfler 
himself  even  to  entertaiif  a  doubt  in 
such  a  case  as  tbb. 

»01.  jidepotU.}  Of  money  committed 
to  his  trust 

—%  twearmg.l  By  peijury-^jure 
juranda     Tmesis. 

SOS.  He  iuked,  ic^Yln  hopes  that  he 
might  get  such  an  answer  as  would  quiet 


his  mind,  and  determine  him  to  keep  the 
money. 

503.  rouitf  odMse,  4«.]  Would  per. 
suade  him  to  the  fact-  i.e.  to  retam  the 
deposit,  &c. 

504.  From  fear ^  nof,  4«>]  More  ftom 
a  principle  of  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  keeping  it,  than  an  honest  desure  of 
doing  right. 

505.  The  voice  of  the  tkrme.^  Adytum 
dgnifiea  the  paost  secret  and  sacred  place 
of  the  temple,  from  whence  the  oracles 
were  supposed  to  be  delivered. 

^Wiinhy  the  temple,  ^]  It  vras 
reckoned  highly  for  the  reputation  of 
tlie  temple,  when  the  things  thereTon- 
told  came  to  pass :  on  account  of  which, 
these  oracles  were  usually  delivered  in 
equivocal  terms,  so  that  they  might  be 
supported  to  tell  truth,  on  whichever  side 
the  event  turned  out. 

S07.  Deduced  from  a  long  roMw] 
I'Onga  gente,  from  a  long  train  of 
ancestors— «11  that  were  related  to  him, 
however  distantly,  were  cut  otF 

908.  Theae  pumuhments9.4:e.^  Thus 
waa  the  mvce  intention  of  doing  iU  nsoet 
justly-  punished. 

SIO.  Hath  the  gwitt,  fc*]  Is  ns  realTy 
guilt/  as  if  be  had  accomplished  it.  In 
tliis,  and  in  many  other  passages,  one 
would  almost  think  Juvenal  icas  ac* 
quainted  with  something  above  heathen- 
ism. Comp.  Prov.  ziiv.  8,  9;  ud 
Matt  r.  88. 

— *«  Tea  me,'' 4^.2  A  q««tMftMkad 
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That  in  time  to  come  he  should  not  be  unpunished^  because 
be  doubted  SOO 

To  retain  a  deposit,  and  defend  the  fraud  by  swearing : 
For  he  asked  what  was  tlie  mind  of  the  Deity, 
And  whether  Apollo  would  advise  this  deed  to  him. 
He  therefore  restored  it  from  fear,  not  from  morals,  and  yet  all 
The  voice  of  the  shrine,  he  proved  worthy  the  temple,  and  true^ 
Being  extinguished  together  with  all  his  offspring,  and  family, 
And  with  his  relations,  tho'  deduced  from  a  long  race. 
These  punishments  does  the  single  will  of  ofifending  sufier. . 

For  HB  WHO  WITHIN  HIMSBLF  I»BV1S£8  ANY  SBCABT  WICK- 
EBMESS, 

Hatii  THE  GUILT  op.THBPACT. — <^  Tell  me^  if  beaccom- 
<<  plish'd  his  attempts ?"  2  iO 

^  Perpetual  anxiety :  nor  does  it  cease  at  the  time  of  the  tabl^, 
^'  With  jaws  dry  as  by  disease,  and  between  his  grinders 
^^  The  difficult  rood  increasing.    But  the  wretch  spits  out 
**  His  wine :  the  precious  old  age  of  old  Albanian  SI4 

^*  Will  displease :  if  you  shew  him  better,  the  thickest  wrinkle 


by  Cahjpui»  on  bearing  what  JuTenal 
had  ««id  above. — Teli  m%,  tays  Calvinuit 
if  what  you  say  be  true,  that  tUe  very 
deaign  to  do  evil  makes  a  pemon  guilty 
of  wbat  he  designed  to  do,  what  would 
be  the  ca«a  of  hb  actually  aocompli»hing 
wbat  he  intended,  as  noy  false  friend  has 
done? 

81 1*  •*  Fmpeiu^  anaiely."1  Juvenal 
mnswert  the  question,  by  setting  forth, 
in  very  striking  colours,  tlie  anguish  of 
a  wounded  conscience  — First,  he  would 
W  under  continual  aniiety. 

— *'  Th9  Him  of  <A#  <«^."]  Even  at 
bis  meaia— his  oouTivial  hours. 

812.  "  frUk  jawt  dry:'  4-cl  His 
mouth  hoi  and  parched^  tike  one  in  a 

S13.  **J)iglainfi9dmcrranng.*"}  This 
circumstance  is  very  natural-^the  un« 
onsinese  of  this  wretch's  mind  occasions 
the  symptoms  of  a  fever;  one  of  which 
ia  a  dryness  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
CMving  to  the  want  of  a  due  secretion  of 
tba  saliva,  by  the  glands  appropriated 
Ibr  that  purpose.  The  great  use  of  this 
aeerctton,  which  we  call  saliva,  or  spit- 
tle, is  in  masticating  and  diluting  the 
food,  and  making  the  first  digestion 
tbercof ;  also  to  Inhriaite  the  throat  and 
cnopbaguj^  or  guUft,  in  order  to  facili- 


tate deglutition,  which,  by  these  i 

in  healthy  persons,  is  attended  with  ease 

and  pleasure. 

But  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case, 
where  tlie  mouth  and  throat  are  quita 
dry,  as  in  fevers-^the  food  is  chewed 
with  difficulty  and  di.sgust,  and  can* 
not  be  b wallowed  without  uneasiness  and 
loaihiiig,  and  may  w«ll  be  called  diffi- 
cilis  cibus  in  both  these  respects. 
Wanting  also  the  saliva  to  moisten  it» 
and  make  it  into  a  sort  of  paste  for  de- 
glutition, it  breaks  into  pieces  between 
the  teeth,  and  taking  up  more  room  than 
when  in  one  mats,  it  fiUs  the  mouth  ka- 
if  it  had  increased  in  quantity,  and  ia 
aUended  with  a  nausea,  or  loathiog* 
which  still  increases  the  uneasiness  of 
the  senMtion. 

815 — 14.  **Spiisoutku  wtae."]  Ho 
can't  relibh  it,  his  moutli  being  out  of 
taste,  and  therefore  spits  it  out  as  soniite- 
thing  nauseous. 

SI 4.  '*  Albonian.*"}  Sec  sat  v.  1.  35, 
note.'   This  was  reckoned  the  finest  and 
best  wine  in  all  luiy,  especially  when . 
old.       See   Horn,   libb  iv.  ode  zi  !•  If 
2. 

f  15.  "  Skew  kim  better.**}  If  you 
could  set  even  better  wine  than  thia 
before  him,  he  could  not  relish  it. 
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Cogitur  tn  frontefn,  velut  acri  ducta  Falemo. 

'Nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsii  cura  soporem, 

Et  toto  versata  toro  jam  membra  (^uiescunt, 

Continuo  templum,  ei  violati  numinis  ams^ 

Et  (auod  praecipuis  meatam  gudoribus  urget) 

Te  Tidet  in  somtiis ;  tua  sacra  et  major  imago 

Humani  turbat  pavidum,  cogitque  iateri. 

Mi  sunt  qui  tre{>idant,  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  (kllent, 

Cum  tonat ;  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  cceii  i 

Kon  quasi  fortuitus,  nee  ventonim  rabie,  sed 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras,  ei  vindicet  ignis. 

llla  nihil  nocuit,  curi  graviore  timetur 

Proxima  tempestas ;  velut  hoc  dilata  serene. 

Frteterea  laieris  vigili  cum  febre  doloreni 

8i  cGep6re  pati,  missum  ad  sua  corpora  morbum 

Infesto  credunt  a  numine  :  saxa  JJeorum 

HmCy  et  tela  putant :  pecudam  spondere  sacello 


220 


925 


290 


815.  •*  The  ikicke$t  wrinUe,  fcl  Su 
forehMd  would  contract  ioto  wrinkles 
without  end,  as  if  tbey  were  occaaionsd 
by  his  being  offered  sour  Faleman  wine. 

Denaissima  is  here  used,  as  in  sat.  L 
120,  to  denote  a  vast  number;  as  we 
say,  a  thick  crowd,  where  Test  numbers 
of  people  are  collected  together. 

Falernan  wine  was  in  high  repula 
Among  the  Romans  when  it  was  of  the 
best  sort ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  coarse, 
sour  wine,  which  cameftom  Palemus,  a 
mountain  of  Campania,  which,  when 
drank,  would  occasion  sickness'  and 
vomiting.  See  sat.  ti.  1;  427,  note ;  tnd 
sat  yfu  1.  429. 

818.  "  Hit  Umbs  tumbkd  over,*'  4^c.} 
Tiimbling  and  tossing  from  one  sidie  of 

,  the  bed  to  the  other,  through  the  uneasi. 
ness  of  his  mind.  See  sat.  iii.  280,  and 
note;  and  Aimsw.     Verao,  No.  8. 

819.  **  The  temple^-the  aliars,''  f-c] 
He  is  haunted  with  dreadful  dreams,  and 
seems  to  see  the  temple  in  which,  and 
the  altar  upon  which,  he  perjured  him- 
self, and  thus  profaned  and  violated  the 
majesty  of  the  Jpeity. 

220.  **  What  urget  hit  mind,  j>c.]  But 
that  which  occasions  him  more  misery 
than  all  the  rest  (see  Aiwsw.  Sudor; 
and  sat.  i.  167.)  is,  that  he  fancies  he 
beholds  the  itian  whom  he  has  injured, 
appearing  (as  aggrandised  by  hU  fean) 


greater  thaa  a  human*  form.  Tlia 
ancients  had  much  superstition  on  the 
subject  of  apparitions,  and  always  held 
them  sacred ;  and  (as  ihar  auignkles  its 
objects)  they  always  were  Supposed  to 
appear  greater  than  the  life.  Hence 
Juvenal  says,  sacra  et  major  miagob 
Comp.  Viao.  JEn.  iL  I  778,  5. 

888.  '*  C9mpeb  kirn  t9  amfeetf^  Le, 
The  vilUiny  which  he  has  been  guilty  . 
of--<a  coniession  of  this  is  wrung  Ihm 
him  by  the  terrors  which  he  underjgoes  j 
he  can  no  longer  keep  the  secret  witlda 
his  breast 

925.  **  JiU  K^hUngty'^  tc.2  The  poet 
proceeds  in  his  deseription  of  the  mist* 
rable  state  of  the  wicked,  and  here  re« 
presents  them  as  fiUed  with  horror  by  > 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  dreading  the 
consequences. 

824.  **  Fint  murmur^**  fc.}  They  are 
himost  d«id  with  fear,  <m  bearing  the 
first  rumbling  in  the  sky. 

ii9S,  •*  Uat  at  if,*'  4^.]  They  do  not 
look,  upon  it  as  happening  fomiitoubly« 
by. mere  chance  or  accident,  willibut 
any  direction  or  intervention  oi  the 
gods,  like  the  Epicureans,  See  Hua. 
sat.  V.  lib.  i.  1.101*^ 

— <«  Rage  o/'tpmdf."]  Or  from  the  vio. 
lence  of  the  winds,  occasioning  a  coUi- 
sion  of  the  chrads,  and  so  producing  the 
lightohig,  as  the  philoeopbera  fhoogb^ 
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<<  Is  gathered  on  his  fbnebead,  as  drft#n  hj  sour  Falenmiw 
^^  1  n  the  nighty  if  haoly  care  hath  itidulgea  a  short  sleepy 
<'  And  his  umbs  tumofed  over  this  whole  bed  ftow  are  quiet, 
<^  Immediately  the  temple^  and  the  altars  of  the  f  totaled  IMty, 
^^  And  (what  ui^  his  mind  with  especial  pains)  920 

'^  Thee  lie  sees  in  his  sleep:  thy  sactBd  image,  and  bigger 
^f  Than  human,  disturbs  him  feaiitil,  and  compels  htm  to  conftss.'* 
^'^  There  are  they  who  tremble,  and  turn  pale  at  all  liglitninga 
<^When  it  ^hundeis:    also  lifeless  at  the  fint  murmur  of  the 

"  heavens : 
^^  Not  as  if  accidental,  nor  by  rage  of  winds,  but 
^^  Fire  may  fall  on  the  earth  enraged,  and  may  avenge." 
^<  That  did  no  harm''-*^^  the  next  tempest  is  fear'd 
^^  With  heavier  concern,  m  if  deferred  by  this  fair  weather. 
*^  Moreover  a  pain  of  tiie  side  with  a  watchful,  fever, 
^^  If  they  have  begun  to  sufifer,  they  believe  the  disease  sent 
^^  To  their  bodies  by  some  hostile  deity:  they  think  these  things 
^^  The  stones  and  daru  of  the  gods :    to  engage  a  bleating  sheep 


S8S 


890 


who  treated  on  the  phyafcal  causes  of 
lightpiDg,  as  Plmj  and  Seneca. 

92$.  '^  lire  may /ail,"  ic}  Vie  wntA 
thinks  that  the  flashes  which  he  sees  and 
dreads  will  not  conSne  their  fury  to  the 
skies,  but,  anned  with  dinne  vengeance, 
inaj  fall  upon  the  earth  and  destroy  the 
guitty. 

S27.  '*  That  did  no  harnu**}  i,  e.  That 
last  tempest  did  no  mischief;  it  is  now 
4>Ter  and.  harmless :  '*  So  £u-  is  well,** 
thinks  the  unhappy  wretch. 

— ••  The  ne9i  tempesi"  ^c]  Though 
they  escape  the  first  storm,  yet  they 
dread  the  next  still  more,  ImagiDing 
Chat  they  have  only  had  a  respite  fi-Om 
punishment,  and  therefore  that  the  next 
.  will  certainly  destroy  them. 

S88.  **  Js  if  deferred,*'  f  c]  As  if  de. 
layed  by  one  fair  day,  on  purpose,  af- 
terwards, to  fall  the  heavier. 

This  passage  of  Juvenal  reminds  one 
of  that  wonderfully  fioe  speech,  on  a 
aimilar  subject,  which  our  great  and  ini- 
mitable poet,  Shakespeare,  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  king  Lear,  when  turned 
out  by  his  cruel  and  ungrateful  daugh- 
ters, and.  on  a  desolate  aod  barren  heath, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
li^tniog. 

Lkae.         **  Lei  ihe^eat  gpd$ 

^  That  keep  thu  drea^  poiher  oVr 


**  Find  out  theirhiemiei  now,     Tremi^ 

<*  bU  thou  wretch 
•«  Thai  hast   wUhm  thee  undtvutged 

'*  crimes, 
*'  Unvfh^  ^Justice :  hide  thee,  ihou 

**  Uoody  hand  § 
^  Thou  peijur*d  and  thou  simitar  man 

"^^  virtue 
**  That  art  incestuous^  Cailiff,topiec9s 


**  Tlust  under  covert  and  convenient 
**  seeming 

'<  ffast  practiM*d  on  man*s  Ufi  I '  CXose 
**  jtent'Up  guiUs, 

*^  Sive  pour  conceaUng  contimnts,  and 
**crp 

**  Thees  dreadful  summoners  grace/ ^^'^ 
*LsAK,  act.  iiL  sc.  1. 
'  iSS.  «'  Pain  of  the  side,**  icj  The 
poet  seems  here  to  mean' a  pleurisy.  Of 
pleuritic  fever,  a  painful  and  daUgCit>us 
distemper. 

— "  A  watchful  fever.**]  i.  e,  A  fever 
which  will  not  let  them  sleep,  or  Caki 
their  rest 

S30.  *^  Beptn  to  suffer,  ^c.)  On  the 
first  attack  of  such  a  disorder,  they  b»» 
lieve  themselves  doomed  to  suffer  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  Deity,  of  wblcS 
their  illness  seems  to  theta  an  earftest. 

85S.  **  Slanes  anddarls.*"2  These  wers 
weapons  of  war  among  the  ancients  s 
when  they  attacked  a  place,  they  threw. 
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Balantem)  et  Laribus  cristam  promitlere  galU 

Non  audent.     Quid  enim  sperare  nocentibiM  flegris  ^ 

Concessuni  ?  ve)  quae  non  dignior  ^ostia  vtlil  ?  SSS 

.Mobilis  et  varia  est  ferine  natura  roalorum. 

Cum  scelus  admittunt,  superest  constaniia :  quid  fta^ 

Atque  neias,  tandem  incipiunt  sentire,  peractis 

Criihinibufl.    Tamen  ad  morea  natura  recurrit 

Uamnatos,  fixa  et  mutari  nescia.     Nam  quia  S40 

Peccandi  Knem  poauit  aibi  ?  quando  recepit 

Ejectum  aemel  attritd  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 

Quisnam  hominum  eat,  quern  tu  contentum  videria  uno 

Flagitio  ?  dabit  in  laqueum  veati^ia  noater 

Penidua,  et  nigri  patietur  carcena  uncum,  S45 

Aut  maria  JEgm  rupem)  acopuloaque  frequentea 

Exulibua  magnia.     Pceni  gaudebia  amard 

Noniinia  inviai :  tandemque  tktebere  laetua 


hem  •Bginct  for  thd  purpost,  huge 
ftoiMa  to  iMtter  down  tho  wall,  and  darts 
Co  annoy  the  bencged. 

Here  Uie  poet  uses  the  words  in  a 
netaphoi-ical  sense,  to  denote  the  appre- 
bension  of  the  sick  criminal,  who  thinlis 
himself,  ,as  it  were,  besieged  by  an  of- 
fended Deity,  who  employs  tlie  pleurisy 
and  fever,  as  his  artiUeiy,  to  destn^  the 
guilty  wietdk 

— **  To  engage  a  bteatmg  skeep^  4^.] 
Or  lamb— pecus  masy  signify  either.  It 
was  usual  for  perMms  in  danger,  or  in 
siclniess,  to  engage  by  tow  eoroe  offer- 
ing to  the  gods,  on  their  delireranee^  or 
iccoveiy ;  but  the  guilty  wretches  here 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  utter  despair,  so  that  they  dare  not 
so  much  as  hope  for  reoovery,  and  there- 
fore have  no  opunige  to  address'  any  tow* 
to  thegodsL 

iS9.  **  Comb  of  a  eoek,**  fc]  So  far 
feom  promising  a  cock  to  .fisculapius, 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  tow  even 
a  cock's  combt  as  a  saoifibe  to  their 
household  gods. 

534.  «« jiUomed  the  guiliy,'*  j-c]  Such 
guilty  wretches  can  be  allowed  no  hope 
wliatevcr — ^their  own  consciences  teU 
them  as  much. 

535.  **Itnot  more  isorf^f  ^J]  I  e. 
Does  not  more  deserve  to  live  than 
they. 

256.  "FuMe  and  ehangeahU.*']  i.e. 
Wavering  and  uncertain,  atfint ;  bdbrt 


they  commit  crimes  they  are  Srreaolulef 
and  doubting  whether  they  shall  or  not, 
and  olten  change  their  mind,  which  is  in 
a  fluotuatlDg  state. 

297.  •*EemomM  conUaney.**]  When 
they  have  once  engaged  in  evil  actional 
they  become  resolute. 

— «  What  ii  r^,  f  c."]  -After  the 
crime  is  perpetrated,  they  begin  to  re> 
fleet  on  what  they  have  done— they  aie 
forcibly  stricken  with  the  diiference  be» 
^ween  right  and  wrong,  insomuch  that 
they  feel,  for  a  while,  a  remorse  of 
conscience ;  but  notwithsunding  this— 

259.  "  Nature  recurs,'*  ^  c.  ]  Their  evil 
nature  will  return  to  its  corrupt  prin> 
dples,  and  silence  aU  remorse;  flzcd 
and  unchangeable  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  said,  Naturam  ezpelUs  f urea  tamen 
usque  recurret^  Hoa.  lib.  i.  epist.  i* 
1.  24. 

241.  •'Hath  laiddowntokimself^**4:e.] 
What  wicked  man  ever  contented  him- 
self with  one  crime,  or  could  say  to  has 
propensity  to  wickedness,  «*  hitherto 
"shalt  thou  come,  and  wf  fiuther,** 
when  every  crime  he  commits  hardens 
him  the  more,  and  plunges  him  still 
deef>er?     See  sat.  ii.  I.  85,  notc« 

— ««  When  recovered,**  ^.]  Ko  man 
ever  yet  recovered  a  senA  ot  sbame,  who 
had  once  lost  it. 

242.  «»  Worn  forehead,**  4^0  AttritM 
signifies  rubbed  or  worn  away,  as  mar- 
bloi  or  metals,  where  an  hard  and  po» 
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'^  To  the  little  temple,  and  to  promise  the  comb^  of  a  cock  to 

"  the  Lares 
^^  They  dare  not ;  for  what  is  allowed  the  guilty  sick 
^^  To  hope  for  ?  or  what  victim  is  not  more  worthy  of  life  ?  SS5 
^*  The  nature  of  wicked  men  is,  for  the  most  part,  fickle,  and 

^^  changeable ; 
^  When  the^  commit  wickedness,  there  remains  constancy : 

**  what  IS  right 
^^  AAd  what  wrong,  at  length  they  begin  to  perceive,  their  crimes 
^^  Being  finish'd:  but  nature  recur?  to  its  damned 
^^  Morals,  fix^d,  and  not  knowing  to  be  changed.    For  who  S40 
^^  Hath  laid  down  to  himself  an  end  of  sinning?^  when  recovered 
*'  Modesty  once  cast  off  from  his  worn  forehead  ? 
^^  Who  is  there  of  men,  whom  you  have  seen  content  with  one 
^^  Base  action  ?  our  perfidious  wretch  will  get  his  feet  into 
^^  A  snare,  and  will  suffer  the  hook  of  a  dark  prison,  S45 

^^  Or  a  rock  of  the  iElgean  sea,  and  the  rocks  frequent 
^^  To  great  exiles.    You  will  rejoice  in  the  bitter  punishment 
'^  Of  his  hated  name,  and,  at  length,  glad  will  confess,  tliat  no 

**  one  of 


Hahed  torfM*  ranains;  so  a  wicktd 
man,  bj  ftcquent  and  continual  crimeiy 
frotrt  hardened  against  all  impreaaione 
of  abani*,  of  which  the  forehead  ii  often 
vcpreeentcd  as  the  seat.  See  Jer.  liL 
3.  latter  part. 

S43.  ••  Who  u  tkertt*'  #c]  Who  ever 
contented  himself  with  sinning  but  aiice» 
and  stopped  at  the  first  fact? 

244.  ««  Our  perftdums  wrefdk/'  fc.] 
Kostar  parfidns,  says  Ju?enai,  meaning 
the  ▼illain  who  had  cheated  CalTinus, ' 
and  th«n  perjured  himself.  As  if  the 
poet  had  said,  Don't  be  so  uneasy,  Cal- 
vinus.  at  the  loss  of  your  money,  or  so 
anijous  about  reTcngtng  yourself  upon 
the  wretch  who  has  peijored  you ;  have 
a  little  patience,  he  won't  stop  faera,  he'U 
go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  you  will 
find  him  auffidently  punished, -and  your- 
self amply  avenged. 

ii44 — 5.  *'Into  a  snore."}  He'U  do 
aomething  or  other  that  will  send  him 
to  gaol,  and  load  him  with  fetters.  Or, 
he  wiU  walk  into  a  snare  (oomp.  Job 
sviii.  8— lO.)  and  be  entangled  in  his 
own  doricca. 

«45.  '*S9ifer  Ike  kooi,**  ^.]  The 
uncos  waa  a  drag,  or  hook,  by  which  the 
bodies  of  nuddactort  were  dragged  about 


the  streets  after  execntion.    See  sat  z. 
L66- 

But,  by  this  line,  it  shoald  seem  as  if 
some  instrument  of  thn  sort  was  made 
use  of,  either  for  torture,  or  closer  con* 
finement  in  the  dungeon. 

846.  "  Roek  of  the  jBgean  tea.**}  Or, 
if  he  should  escape  the  gallows,  that  he 
will  be  banished  to  some  rocky,  barren 
island  in  the  JBgean  sea,  where  he  will 
lead  a  miserable  life.  Perhapa  the 
island  Seriphus  is  here  meant.  See 
sat.  Ti.  56% 

846.  «•  The  rodti frequent /*  4f&]  The 
mcky  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  (see  set. 
▼i.  562,  note,^  to  which  numbers  were 
banished,  and  frequently,  cither  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  or  through 
their  own  crimes,  persons  of  high  rank. 
.  247.  "  You  wUi  r^foice;'  ^e.]  You,. 
Calvinus,  will  at  last  triumph  over  the 
villain  that  has  wronged  you,  when  you 
see  the  bitter  suflferings,  which  await 
him,  fall  upon  binu 

S4S.  **i7ttAa<^iiasiM.**]  Which  will 
not  be  mentioned,  but  with  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence. 

—  <«^«  lengih^con/ete.**}  However, 
in  time  past,  you  may  have  doubted  of 
it,  you  will  in  the  end  joyfully  own-*- 
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MS— 9.  '^  Tftof  «*  OM  ff  «l«  ^•rfi,'*  •fwyciiaiBilMiMofiiidatnuMtclioii, 

^]    Whoit  pn>fiao»  it  i«  t^  pnaM  and  to  ^ubmIi  it  aecofdiiigly*     Comp.  L 

ciisii»  |p  citlMr  dMf.  to  •»  not  to  hwr  119— 19l 

OTchpt^Diyr  or  Uiiid»  ■oatnottowo  949.  «<  2%vms.*3  A bllod flootbfltjef 
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*<  The  gods  is  either  deaf,  or  a  Tiresias/' 

pf  Tbtbes,  fib1«d  to  be  strickm  blind  by    the  letter,  who  in  feq[iiital  gftfv  Wfa  the 
Juno,  for  bis  decisbn  in  a  dispute  be-    gift  of  prophecy. 
^W99a  her  and  her  huabsiid,  in  ISitoiit  of 


/90U  n.  '  ^  . 
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ARGUMENT. 

ThisShtire  is  levelled  ai  ihe  bad  examples  which  parents  set  their 
children^  andshewsihe  serious  consequences  of  such  examples^ 
in  helping  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  rising  generationy 
as  we  are  apt,  by  nature^  rather  to  receiiDe  ill  impressions  than 
goody  andarcy  besidesy  more  pliant  in  our  younger  than  in  our 

Jr  LURIMA  sunt,  Fuscine^  et  fam&  digna  sinbtrft, 

Et  nitidis  tnaculam  haesuram  fi^ntia  rebus. 

Quae  mon^trant  ipsi  pueris  traduntque  parentes. 

SI  damnosa  senero  juvat  dea,  ludit  et  naeres 

BuUatuS)  parvoque  eadem  moYet  arma  fritillo  :  5 

Nee  de  se  melius  cuicjoam  sperare  propinquo 

Concedet  juvenis,  qui  radere  tubera  terrsBi 

Boletum  condire,  et  eodem  jure  natantes 

Mergere  ficedulas  didicit,  nebulone  parente, 


,  Litte  I.  Ftueimu]  A  friend  of  Juve- 
nal's, to  whom  Uiifl  Satire  it  addreiaed. 

—  H^oHhy  of  unJavourabU  repoH,'] 
Which  deserve  to  be  tU  ipokcn  of,  to  be 
esteemed  scandalous. 

The  word  sinistra  here  is  metaphorical* 
taken  from  the  Roman  lupenitition,  with 
regard  lo  akiy  thing  of  the  ominous  kind, 
which  appeared  on  the  left  hand ;  they 
reckoned  it  unlucky  and  unfavourable* 
See  sat  z.  1.  189»  where  the  word  is  i^ 
plied,  as  here»  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
S.  Fixing  a  stain^  ^e.}  A  metaphor, 
taken  from  the  idea  of  clean  and  neat 

tarments  being  soiled  or  spotted,  with 
Itfa  thrown  upon  them,  the  marks  of 
which  are  not  eedly  got  out.  So  these 
things  of  evil  report  fii  a  spot,  or  stain, 
on  the  most  splendid  character,  rank,  or 
fortune— ell  wbich«  probably,  Um  poet 


5.  WHoh  parenUy  4>e.]  The  things 
worthy  of  evil  report  whieh  are  after- 
warda  particularised,  are  matters  which 
parents  exhibit  to  theur  children  by  ex- 
ample, and  deliver  to  them  by  precept. 
Comp.  1.  9. 

4.  Ifikeittin/ciwetUepleaiettfcJU 
the  fother  be  Ibod  of  playing  at  dice. 

—  ITeurmg  Uu  byJUa^  j-cO  His  son, 
when  a  mere  child,  will  imitate  hia  ex- 
amplc^For  the  bulla,  see  sat.  xiii.  L  S3, 


5.  Jli9  tame  weapcntt  ^c.'^  Arme,  li- 
terally denotes  aU  kind  of  wariike  arms 
and  aimour ;  and  by  naeL  eU  manner  of 
tools  and  implements,  for  aU  arts, 
mysteries,  occupations,  and  dlversionik 
Axnsw.  The  word  is  pecnliarly  proper 
to  czpreH  diee^  end  other  impUnieiits  of 
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ABGUMENT. 
riper  years.    From  hence  he  descends  io  a  SaUre  on  enarlce^ 
which  he  esteems  io  be  of  worse  example  than  any  other 
of  the  vices  which  he  mentions  before;  and  concludes  with 
limiting  our  desires  within  reasonable  bounds. 

X  HERE  are  many  things,  Fuscinus,  worthy  of  un&vourable 

report, 
And  fixing  a  stain  which  will  stick  upon  splendid  things* 
Which  parents  themselves  shew,  and  deliver  to  their  children. 
If  the  destructive  die  pleases  the  old  man,  the  heir  wearing  the 
bulla  4 

Will  play  too,  and  moves  the  same  weapons  in  his  little  dice-box. 
Nor  does  the  youth  allow  any  relation  to  hope  better  of  him. 
Who  has  learnt  to  peel  the  funguses  of  the  earth, 
To  season  a  mushroom,  and,  swimming  in  the  same  sauce, 
To  immerse  beccaticos,  a  prodigal  parent. 


faming,  wherewith  Ihegameaten  atUck 
each  oUicr,  each  with  an  intent  to  ruin 
and  destroy  the  opponent.— See  sat  L 
92,  note. 

5.  LUde  du»^og.J  Master,  being  too 
young  to  play  with  a  large  dice-box,  not 
being  able  to  shake  and  manage  it,  has 
a  small  pne  made  for  him,  that  he  may 
begin  the  science  as  early  as  possible. 
See  AiHsw.     FHtilhis. 

6.  ITor  does  ike  youth  aOow,  ^."J  The 
poet,  having  mentioned  the  bringing  up 
children  to  be  gamesters,  here  proceeds 
to  those  who  are  early  initiated  into  the 
science  of  gluttony.  Such  give  very 
little  room  to  their  fkmily  to  hope  that 
they  wHl  tarn  out  better  than  the  for- 


7.  To  peel  the  Junguies  of  the  earth.} 
Tuber  (from  tumeo,  to  swell  or  puff  up) 
signifies  what  we  call  a  puff,  which  grows 
in  the  ground  like  a  mushroom — a  toad- 
stooL  But  I  apprehend  that  any  of  the 
fungous  productions  of  the  earth  may 
be  sig9ifled  by  tuber;  and,  in  this  place, 
we  are  to  understand,  perhaps,  truf&es, 
or  some  other  food  of  the  kind,  which 
were  reckoned  delicious.    Sat.  v.  L  1 16, 


•^2V  peei  ]  Or  scrape  off  the  coa^ 
or  skin,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

8.  A  muthroom.1  The  boletus  was 
reckoned  the  best  sort  of  mushroom. 
Comp.  sat.  T.  L  147.  See  Aihsw* 
Condio. 

9.  Bcceapcot,1  Ecedolat— little  biidr 
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£t  can&  monsttante  guIA.    Cum  septimus  annus 
Transient  puero,  nondum  omni  dente  renato^ 
Barbatos  licet  admoveas  miUe  inde  magiatros^ 
Hinc  totidem,  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 
Seniper,  et  a  magnl  non  degenerate  culin&. 

Mitem  animum,  et  mores,  modicis  erroribus  ssquos 
PrsBcipit)  atque  animas  servorum,  et  corpora  nostra 
Materia  constare  putai,  paribusqua  elementis  ? 
An  ssevire  docet  Rutilus  ?  qui  gaudet  acerbo 
Plagarum  strepitu,  et  nullam  hirena  flagellis 
Comparat,  Atitipbates  trepidi  krii,  ac  Folyphemus^ 
Turn  felix,  quoties  aliquis  tortore  vocato 
Uritur  ardent]  dub  propter  lintea  tmoi  ' 
Quid  flpsadat  juvent  l«tuls  siciddre  catenae, 
Quern  mite  afiiciunt  inscripta  ei^astula,  career 
liustieos}  Expedas,  ut  non  sit  aduUera  Largae 


10 


15 


90 


25 


irhich  fe6d  on  ilgs,  now  tailed  beticaliaM« 
or  fig-pecken;  th«y  are  to  this  dajr 
m^anmd  a  gM  Maty* 

It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  lutury 
to  have  these,  bivds  daetsed,  and  served 
up  to  table,  in  the  ^ame  sauoe.  or  pidLle, 
With  ftmgoses  of  tarious  khida. 

^  Apf«ligaipmtmJ]  Nebulo  signiies 
Uk  unthrifty  a  vain  prodigal ;  and  is  most 
probably  need  kere  in  this  sense.  See 
AiMsw.  Nebulo^  No.  8. 

10.  jI  gtey  throal,  4^c.]  Gula  is, 
literally.  theUiroator  gullet;  but,  by 
snet  inay  signify  a  glutton,  who  thinbi 
of  nothing  but  his  gullet.  So  v«r4^» 
the  belly,  is  used  to  denote  a  glulton  $ 
and  the  apostle's  quotation  from  the 
Cretan  poet.  Tit  i.  12.  yttrt^H  «^«<, 
instead  of  slow  bellies,  which  is  nonsense, 
should  be  rendered  laiy  gluttons,  which 
U  the  Undoubted  sens^  of  the  phrase. 

Can^gula  hese,  then,  maybe  rendered 
an  hoary  glutton-^t.  e,  the  old  epicure^ 
bis  father  setting  the  example,  and  shew- 
ing kim  tlie  art  of  lulurioUs  cookeiy. 

la  The  uoenthjfeat,  j^;.]  When  he  is 
turned  of  seven  years  ef  age,  a  time  when 
the  second  set  of  teeth,  after  shedding 
tke  first,  is  not  completed,  and  a  time  of 
life  the  most  tfeiible  and  docile. 

la.  Tho*ifouihmUdptacetj;€,2  lliough 
a  tbousaiid  of  the  gravest  and  most 
loamed^futofs  we*e  placed  on  eac^h  side 
oif  bim  so  as  to  pour  their  instructiona 
latQ  both  his  eara  at  the  same  time,  yet 
they  wouU  avafl  nothing  at  ali  iowiUids 


reclaiming  hilii.-«^.  d.  Hie  bdy  hairHig 
gotten  such  an  early  taste  for  glutteny^ 
wfll  never  get  rid  ef  it,  liy  any  peiaa 
which  can  be  taken  with  him  for  that 
purpose. 

The  pkileeophewand  lawcdtwitlni* 
wore  bearas)  asd  wen  tfaereioiw  caiie^ 
baibatl.  Tliey  tfaou^^t  it  snited  heel 
with  the  gravis  of  their  appearance. 

Fsas.  sat^  !▼.  L  1,  cslh  Socrates 
bavbetum  magistmni.  See  Hoa.  Ub.  iL 
sat.  iiL  L  iUf,  and  noto^' 

Id.  He  wmtd-dmre^  ^c,^  He  would 
never  get  rid  of  his  inclination  to  glvti 
tony. 

19—14.  WUh  a  tumphum»pnpavtiH&ii\ 
With  a  number  of  the  moet  delicious 
provisions,  dressed  moet  iuxurioualy, 
and  served  up  ki  tiie  moet  sumptnoua 


14.  Nitt  to  degetieroU,  ^•'l  £itheria 
principle  or  practice,  from,  the  profnsi 
luiLury  of  his  fathei's  ample  kitchen. 

So  true  is  that  of  Hoa.  Epist.  ISb.  i. 
epist  ii.  1.  6S,  9.      > 

duo  semet  eU  imJkUa  recem^  sermkU 

odprem 
Taiadiu, 

15.  RutUui^  The  name  of  some  mas- 
ter,  who  was  of  a  tety  cruel  diapoeitioo 
towards  his  servants. 

— JEmd to  tmdU errors}  Making  allow* 
ance  for,  and  excu&ing,  smidl  ftmlts.    . 

16.  Arid  tke  iouls  tf  dtnes,  ^.]  Thei 
he  think  that  the  bodies  of  slaves  consist 
of  the  same  materials,  and  that  Cbrir 
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And  a  grey  Ihroal  shewing  htm.    When  the  seventh  jfear      10 
Has  passed  over  the  boy,  all  his  teeth  not  as  yet  rsnewedi 
Tho'  you  should  place  a  thousand  bearded  masten  there. 
Here  as  many,  he  would  desire  always  to  sup  with  a 
Sumptuous  preparation,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  a  great 

kitchen. 
'  Does  RutilttS  teaefa  a  meek  mind  and  manners,  kind  (o  small 

errors,  15 

And  the  souls  of  slaves,  and  their  bodies,  does  he  think 
To  consist  of  our  matter,  and  of  edual  elements  ?—» 
Or  does  he  teach  to  be  cruel,  who  delights  in  the  bitter 
Sound  of  stripes,  and  compares  no  Siren  to  whips,  19 

The  Antiphates  and  Polypnemus  of  his  trembling  household— 
Then  happy,  as  often  as  any  one,  the  tonheator  being  called, 
Is  burnt  with  an  hot  iron  on  account  of  two  napkins  ? 
What  can  he  who  is  glad  at  the  noise  of  a  chain  advsae  to  a  youth, 
Whom  branded  slaves,  a  rustic  prison,  wonderfully 
Delight  ? — Do  you  expect  that  the  daughter  of  Larga  should 

not  be  85 


iOttls  are  made  op  ckf  Uie  soxDe  elem«nts 
M  oan,  vho  are  Iheir  maatera?  Does  be 
auppoae  them  to  be  of  the  same  ieth 
and  bloed,  and  to  have  reasonable  loi^ 
aawdlashimaclf?     Sat  ti.  231. 

18.  Or  dees  he  teach  to  be  cntd.^  tn- 
ftead  of  setting  an  example  of  meekness 
gentleness,  and  forbeamnce,  does  he  not 
teach  hb  children  to  be  aarage  and 
eruel,  by  the  treatment  which  he  giTes 
hisslaTes? 

18— .19.  /« the  bUter.Moundo/Mtripes.2 
Be  takes  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  sound 
of  Iboee  bitter  stripes,  with  which  he 
punishes  his  skves. 

19.  Corngtaresno  f^ren,  j;c.]  The  soog 
of  a  Siren  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
BO  delightful  to  his  ears,  as  the  crack  of 
the  wh^  on  his  sUtss'  backs. 

30.  The  Af^iphatet  and  Jpofyphemtu, 
4tc.]  Antiphatea  was  a  king  of  a  savage 
people  near  Formisp,  in  Italy,  who 
were  eaters  of  man's  flesh. 

Botyphemus  the  Cyclops  lived  on  the 
at.     See  Vulo.  JEn.iii.  620,  et 


Butilus  is  hoe  Ukeoed  to  those  two 
monsters  of  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  that  he 
was  the  terror  of  his  whole  £unUy« 
which  is  the  so$se  pf  Uris  in  this  pUce. 

SI.  Then  happ^,^  It  was  a  matter  of 
joy  to  him-  ' 

^^Jh  ((ften  Q$  <my  one  J]  i*  <•    Of  hit 


slaves. 

'-'The  tormentor,  4^]  Comp»<itn» 
479,  and  note. 

2S.  Is  burnt,  j^c]  Burnt  with  an  hut 
iron  on  his  flesh,  for  some  petty  thef^  aa 
of  two  towels  or  napkins.  Hiese  the 
Romans  wiped  with  aHer  bathing. 

SS.  What  can  he  advise,  j-c]  What 
can  a  man  who  is  himself  so  barbaroui^ 
as  to  be  affected  wiih  the  highest  plea- 
sure at  hearing  the  rattling  of  fettem^ 
when  put  on  the  l^  or  bodiei  of  hia 
•laves— what  can  such  a  father  persuade 
his  son  to,  whom  he  has  taught  so  iU  bj 
his  example? 

24.  Branded  Awes — aruatic  pnteiii.1 
Bigastulum-^lit.  aignifles  a  workhouse^ 
a  house  of  correction,  where  they  con- 
fined and  punished  theif  slaves,  and 
made  them  work.  Sometimes  (as  here^ 
'  and  sat.  vi.  150.)  it  means  a  slave.  In* 
acriptus-a-umfSignifiesmarked^branded; 
inscriptaergastula,branded  slaves;  comp. 
L  22,  note  f .  d.  Whom  the  sight  of 
sUves  branded  with  hot  irons,  kept  in  a 
workhouse  in  the  country,  where  tliegr 
are  in  fetters  (1. 29.)  and  which  is  there, 
fore  to  be  lo^ed  on  as  a  couatiy-gaolj 
affiscu  with  wonderful  delight  Wa 
may  8un[)ose  the  ergastula  someCbiay 
like  our  bridewells. 

95.  Zof^a.]  Seme  famous  lady  of  that 
clay  I  here  put  for  all  audi  charactora^ 
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k^ilia,  qvas  nunquani  maternoa  dicore  moechos 
Tam  cito,  nee  tanto  potent  oonte&ere  cunu, 
Ut  non  ter  decies  respiret  2  conscia  matri 
\ifgo  fiiit :  ceras  nunc  h&c  dictante  pusillas 
Implet,  et  ad  moecbum  dat  eisdem  ferre  cinedis* 
Sic  natura  jubet :  velocius  et  citrus  nos 
Corrumpiini  vitiorum  exempla  domestica,  magnis 
Cum  suoeunt  animoe  authoribus,  .  Unus  et  alter 
FoiBitan  htec  spemant  juvenes,  ouibiu  arte  behignft^ 
Et  meiiore  luto  finxit  prscordia  Titan. 
Sed  reliquoB  fugienda  patrum  vestigia  ducunt; 
Et  monstrata  diu  veteriB  trahit  oibita  culpe. 
Abstineas  igitut  damnandis  t  hujus  enim  vel 
Una  potens  ratio  est,  ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 
Ex*  nobis  genitt ;  quoniam  dociles  imitandis 
Turpibus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus ;  et  Catilinam 
Quocunoue  in  populo  videaS)  quocunoue  sub  axe : 
Sed  nee  Brutus  erit,  Bruti  nee  avunculus  usquam. 
Mil  dictu  fo^umi  visuque  h»c  limina  tangat, 


SO 


S5 


40 


98.  ShaM  not  he,  f^.]  W»ai  Ae 
haft  the  conatant  bad  example  of  her 
nother  before  ber  cyee.  Coinp,  Mt.  ▼!• 
SS9,  S4a 

26.  H^io  never,  jv.]  Who  could  never 
repeat  the  names  or  aU  her  mother*!  gal- 
lants, though  she  uttered  them  aa  £Mt 
as  poaribly  she  oouid«  without  often 
taking  breath  before  she  got  to  the  end 
of  the  list,  ao  great  was  the  number, 
CoBips  sat*  X*  SS8f  4* 

S8.  l^rwy,  ^^c]  She  was  a  witness  of 
all  her  mother's  lewd  proceedings,  and 
was  privy  to  them ;  which  b  the  mean- 
ing of  consda  in  this  place.  See  sat. 
is.  1. 49. 

^  29.  KowA  t.  e.  Now  she  is  grown 
aometluiif;  higger,  she  does  aa  ber 
mother  did. 

'■^Ske  diciattngl  The  mother  histmct- 
ing,  and  dictating  what  she  shaU  say. 

^LitOe  tablets,^  Cera  signifies  wax, 
but  as  they  vnrote  on  thin  wooden  tableta 
smeared  over  with  wax,  oeras,  per  met. 
means  the  tablets  or  letters  themselves. 
Bee  sat.  L  1.  69. 

Some  understand  by  ceres  pusillas, 
small  tablets,  as  best  adapted  to  the  sise 
of  ber  hand,  and  more  proper  for  her 
age,  than  large  ones.  As  the  boy  (1. 5.) 
had  a  little  dice-box  to  teach  him  gam* 
ing,  so  this  girl  begins  with  a  litUe 


tsblet,  m  order  to  Initiate  her  into  tbi 
sdenoe  of  intrigue.  But,  perhaps^  by 
pusiUas  ceras  the  poet  means  what  the 
French  would  call  petits  hollet-doux. 

3a  SheJIBt,}  i  e.  Fills  with  writbg; 

^'The  same  pimpt,  {v.]  CinsNitts  is 
a  word  of  a  detestable  meaning ;  but 
here  cinsNlls  seems  to  denote  pimps»  or 
people  who  go  between  the  parties  in 
an  intrigue. 

The  dau|^ter  employs  the  same  mea* 
sengers  that  her  niothcr  did,  to  cany 
her  little  love-letters.      ^ 

31.  -So  nature  commands,  ^^  ITins 
nature  orders  it,  and  therefore  tt  nain* 
rally  happena,  that  examples  of  vica^ 
set  by  those  of  our  own  family,  oorropt 
the  soonest. 

32.  IThen  they  pomss  mmds,  4[«.] 
When  they  insinuate  themselvca  into 
the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  have  a  r%ht  to  exerdae  authority 
over  us.    See  Aiysw.     Anclor,  No.  6; 

33.  One  or  two  2  Unus  et  alter*-here 
and  there  one,  as  we  say,  iqiqr  be  foond 
as  exceptions,  and  who  mi^  reject^  with 
due  contempt,  their  parentiP  Tices^  bvt 
then  they  must  be  dilTereiidy  foimed 
ftom  thegcneraiitj,      . 

34.*  jy  a  benign  ttHfie,J  Promelheoi 
one  of  Uie  T,itatts,  was  Mgned,  by  die 
poets,  to  hare  fonncd  men  of  day,  and 
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An  adulteress,  who  never  could  say  over  her  mother's  aallantdy 
Soquickly)  nor  could  ioin  them  tc^ther  with  so  much  speed, 
As  that  she  must  not  take  breath  thirty  times  ?  priory  to  her  mother 
Was  the  virgin :  now,  she  dictating,  little  tablets 
She  fills,  and  gives  them  to  the  same  pimps  to  carry  to  the 

gallant.  SO 

So  nature  commands ;  more  swiftly  and  speedily  d6  domestic 
Examples  of  vices  corrupt  us,  when  they  possess  minds 
From  those  that  have  great  influence.    Ferhaps  one  or  two 
Young  men  may  despise  these  things,  for  whom,  by  a  benign  art. 
And  with  better  cknr.  Titan  has  formed  their  breasts.  S5 

But  the  footsteps  of  their  &thers  which  are  to  be  avoided^  lead 

,the  rest, 
And  the  path  of  old  wickedness,  lonff  shewn,  draws  them* 
Abstain  therefore  from  things  which  are  ta  be  condemned: 

for  of  this  at  least 
There  is  one  pow'rful  reason,  lest  those  who  are  batten  by  us 
Should  follow  our  crimes ;  for  in  imitating  base  ancf  wicked  40 
Things  we  are  all  docile ;  and  a  Catiline 
You  may  see  among  every  people,  in  every  clime : 
But  neither  will  Brutus^  nor,  uncle  of  Brutus,  be  any  where. 
Nothing  filthy,  to  be  said,  or  seen,  should  touch  these  thresholds, 


put  lift  into  Uirai  by  ftra  ttoln  hem 
betTcn* 

TiMpoeClicnMyi*  tfwt,  ifoneortwo 
joung  men  are  Ibunid  Who  nrfect  tbeur 
fetber't  bed  eunoplef  it  must  be  owing 
to  the  pecuUer  ikvour  of  Prometheus, 
who,  by.  •  kind  exertion  of  hwart»  fonned 
their  bodiee,  and  particularly 'tfie  parts 
about  the  heart  (pnecotdia,)  of  better 
matoiaU  than  thoae  which  he  employed 
in  the  formation  of  olhen. 

S&  Foot$iept^4i;c.'l  AafbrtheWmmon 
ran  of  young  men,  they  are  led,  by  the 
bad  eiample  of  tbdr  faUien,  to  treed  in 
their  father'a  stepti  which  ought  to  be 
•Toided.  ^ 

97.  J^th  of  9id  wkkedius$t  4:^1  And 
tiie  beaten  track  of  wicfcedoefls,  constant- 
ly before  Uielr  eyes,  draws  tbim  into  the 


98.  jtbttain  therefbret  4|«.]  JEtefrain 
dierelbre  ftom  iU  actions;  at  least  w« 
abonld  do  this,  if  oot  for  our  own  sakes, 
yet  for  the  sa^e  of  onr  children,  tbut 
tboy  ipay  not  be  led  to  follow  our  rlciout 
examples,  and  to  commit  thf  same  ciimos 
which  they  hgye  iccn  ia  us. 


40.  In  imUatmgf  f-c]  Such  is  the  oon. 
dition  of  huttiau  nature,  that  we  are  all 
more  pnme  to  evil  than  to  good,  and, 
for  thb  reason,  we  are  eaai)y  taught  to 
imitate  the  Tices  of  others. 

41.  ^  CaiUine,  {«.]  See  lat.  Till.  29U 
Vidous  characters  are  eesily  to  be  met 
with,  go  where  you  may. 

43.  J9f^ttr]  M.  Brutus,  one  of  the 
most  nrtuotts  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  aasertor  of  public  liberty. 

—  Unde  of  BnUus.'}  Cato  of  Utica, 
who  was  thebroUier  of  Sorrilia,  the  mo- 
ther of  Brutus  a  man  of  severe  Tirtne. 

So  prone  is  human  nature  to  etU,  so 
inclined  to  follow  bed  example,  that  n 
virtuous  character,  lik^  Brutus  or  Cato, 
is  hardly  to  be  found  any  where,  while 
profligate  and  debauched  characters,  li^e 
Catiline,  abound  all  the  world  over ;  this 
would  not  be  so  much  the  case,  if  p». 
rents  were  more  dl^ul  about  the  ex»m» 
pies  which  they  set  their  children. 

44.  FUthy.}  Indecent,  obscene. 
^"Should  touehf  4;cJ}  Should  approach 

those  doors,  whore  there  are  children, 
lest  they  be  corrupted.    Therefore*- 
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Intra  quce  po«r  est.    Procul  hinc,  procul  inde  pu«Ua  45 

Lenonum,  et  cantus  pemoctantit  panuiiii* 

Maxima  debeiur  puero  reverentia.     Si  quid 

Turpe  paras,  netu  poeri  contempBera  annos  ( 

Sed  peccaturo  bbsistat  tibi  filius  in&ns. 

Nam  si  quid  dignum  Censoris  &cerit  irft,  50 

(Quandoquidem  similem  tibi  so  non  corpore  tantumi 

Mec  vultu  dederit,  morum  quoque  filiuS|)  et  cum 

Omnia  detenus  tua  per  vestigia  peccet^    • 

Corripies  nimirumi  ec  castinbis  acerbo 

Clamore,  ac  post  hflsc  tabulas  motare  parabis*  55 

ITnde  tibi  frontem,  liberta:temque  parentis, 

Cum  facias  pejora  senex  ?  v&cuumque  cerebro 

Jampridem  caput  boc  tentosa  cucurbita  quasrat  ? 

Hospite  venture,  cessabit  nemo  tuorum : 
Verre  pavimentum,  nitidas  ostende  columnaSy  60 

Arida  cum  tot&  desoendat  aranea  tel&  s 
Hie l«ve argentum,  vasa aspera teigeat alteri 


45.  Far  from  hence,  j-c]  Htuoe  fiur 
**^7»  b^one;  a  form  of  speech  made 
vie  of  at  religiotn  golemnHies,  in  order 
lo  hinder  the  approach  of  the  profane. 
8d  Hokacs,  lib.  iii  ode  L  1. 1,  when  he 
calls  himaelf  miuanim  facerdoe,  aays, 
Odi  profimnm  vulgus  et  arceo. 

Vzmc.  JEa,  n.  858,  9,  makes  the  Si* 

'^Proeul,  0  procul  ette  prof ani 

-^  Totoque  abattUe  luco. 
45 — 6.  GirU  of  buvHUJ  The  oommon 
prostitutes,  who  are  kept  by  common 
panden»  or  pimps,  for  lewd  purposes. 

46.  The  tu^htfy  parariteJ]  Pemoctans 
-  aigni^es  tarrying^  or  sitting  up  all  nigbt. 

ne  parasites,  who  frequently  attended 
at  the  tables  of  great  men,  used  to  divert 
them  with  lew^  and  obscene  songs,  and 
fyr  this  purpose  would  sit  up  all  night 
long. 

47*  Greatett  reference,  j^c]  People 
ahould  keep  the  strictest  guard  over  their 
words  and  actions,  in  tlie  presence  of 
boys  f  they  cannot  be  under  too  much 
awe,  nor  shew  too  great  a  reverence  for 
deeency,  when  in  tlufir  presence. 

48.  Toug^about^  {*<;.}  If  you  intend, 
er  purpose,  or  set  ^bout,  to  do  what  is 
VTOog,  don't  say,  "  There's  nobody  here 
'*  but  my  young  son,  I  don*t  mind  him« 
"and  he  is  top  young  to  mind  me :"— - 
rather  s»y,  *'' My  little  boy  b  here,  t 


<«  will  not  hurt  his  mind  by  making  htm 
•*  a  witness  of  wliat  I  purposed  to  dst 
"therefon  I  will  not  do  it  befim 
"him.- 

SO.Qfihe  ceiMor.]  The  censor  of  good 
manners,  or  morum  judei:,  was  an  officer 
of  considerable  poWer  in  Qome,  iMlbra 
whom  offenders  against  the  peace  said 
good  manners  were  carried  and  eeosored* 
Sat  iv.  L  IS. 

q,  d»  Now,  if,  ra  aiier  times,  yow 
son  should  be  taken  belbre  the  ocnsoTt 
for  some  trime  cognoable  and  ponlsiubte 
by  him. 

53.  egkew  himtd/f  jv.]  (For  he  will 
eihibit  a  likeness  to  his  father,  not  in 
person,  or  face  only,  but  in  his  moral 
behaviour  and  conduct ;  thereibre,  if  you 
set  him  a  bad  example,  yop  must  not 
wonder  that  he  follows  it,  and  appears 
hb  father's  own  son  in  mind  as  w^  aa  ia 
body.) 

53.  OffM  the  vfone,  ^J  And  it » 
most  probable,  that  following  yoor  afta|ia 
has  made  him  do  worse  than  be  ochenrtae 
would. 

54.  You  win,  tcl  Ton  wlH  call  Idm 
to  a  severe  account.  Nimirum  here  is 
to  be  understood  like  our  EngUih — ^fbi^ 
sooUi.  ' 

^^nd  cAotfue,  ^JTou  will  bo  yrewf 
loud  and  bitter  in  your  reproacbea  of  hia 
bad  conduct;  $nA  cren  htn  tboiiglMi  flf 
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Within  which  it  a  boy.    Far  fiDm  heme,  fiom  thcooe  the  gtib 
Of  bawds,  and  ihe  songB  of  the  nightly  parasite :  46 

The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  a  boy.     If  any  base  thing 
Tou  go  aboat,  do  not  despise  the  years  of  a  boy, 
But  let  your  in&nt  son  hinder  you  about  to  sin. 
For  if  he  shall  do  any  thing  worthy  the  anger  of  the  censor,  60 
(Since  he,  like  to  tou  not  in  body  only,  nor  in  countenance, 
Will  shew  hiniseU,  the  son  also  of  your  morab,)  and  when 
He  majr  o&nd  the  worse,  by  all  vour  footsteps, 
You  will,  forsooth,  chide^  and  chastise  with,  harsh 
Clamour,  and  after  these,  will  prepare  to  change  your  wUL  66 
Whence  assume  you  the  front,  and  liberty  of  a  parmt. 
When,  an  old  man,  you  csin  do  wc^se  tlun^  mni  this  head, 
Void  of  brain,  bng  since,  the  veatose  cuppiiig-glass  may  seek  ? 

A  guest  beiqg  to  come,  none  of  your  people  will  be  icUe. 
'^  Sweep  the  pavement,  diew  the  columnt  clean,  tO 

^^  Let  the  dr^  spider  descend  with  all  her  web  i 
^^  Let  one  wipe  the  smooth  silver,  another  iba  rou^h  vew^:" 


dmoheiituig  him,  by  cbnighig  your  last 
wIlL     See  Mt.  ii.  58,  tidMilis. 

66.  tfhence,  41t:.]  WKh  what  oonfi- 
denoa  am  you  Msume  Uie  countenance 
and  aotliofity  of  a  &tber,  so  is  fVeely  to 
nm  tba  Bbeity  of  ^rental  reproof?  We 
may  soppofe  anoiaa  to  be  understood  in 
tiiiaUoB. 

56.  01ken,  ^J  VTbea  yoti,  at  aa 
adranoed  age,  do  worse  than  ^i^yeulb 
with  wfaom  you  are  so  angry. 

— TUbu  head,  j-c]  When  that  brain* 
ten  bead  of  youn  may,  for  ftome  tima, 
bate  wanted  the'cupping-glais  to  set  h 
right— 4,  e,  when  you  have  for  a  long 
dme  been  acting  aa  if  you  were  mad. 

58.  Fent9te  eupjnng-gtau  ^  Cucurbita 
aignjflea  a  gourd,  which,  wlien  divided 
In  half,  and  aeooped  boUow,  might,  per* 
bapt,  among  the  ancients,  he  used  as  a 
copping  inatrument.  In  after  times  they 
made  their  cupping  instruments  of  brass, 
or  horn,  (as  now  they  are  made  of  glass,) 
and  appli^  them  to  the  head  to  relieve 
pains  there,  but.  particularly  to  mad 
people.  The  epithet  ventosa,  which 
signifies  windy,  fall  of  wind,  aUudea 
to  Che  nature  of  their  operation,  wliicb 
Is  performed  t^  rarefying  the  ak  which 
U  witfiin  ihem,  by  the  application  of 
Are,  on  which  the  blood  is  forced  from 
Ihe  •carified  skin  into  the  cUpping-gUss* 
ty  the  praiforft  of  th^'outward  air;  tg 

rou  II. 


thai  die  air  may  be  calM  tfie  chief 
agent  in  this  operation.  Tbe  operatbn 
of  cupping  on  the  head  In  phyenllea  k 
tery  ancient. 

59.  Jt  gueit,  j^clWhen  ^rOU  expect  a 
friend  to  make  you  a  visit,  you  set  ah 
hands  to  work,  in  ord0r  to  prepare  your 
houte  for  his  reception. 

€0.  •*  Sweep  the  paoemetU,**  feJ} 
f*  Sweep**  (say'  yoo  tp  your  servantsi 
«  the  doors  clean— wipe  the  dust  firoth 
f*  all  the  pillars.'* 

The  Roman  floors  w*re  either  laid  widb 
stone,  or  made  of  a  sort  of  mortar,  oV 
stucco,  composed  ^  shells  reduced  tp 
powder^  and  mixed  in  a  di|e  Consistency 
with  water;  this,  when  dnr,  was  very  hard 
and  smooth.  Hence,  Britanoicus  ob« 
serves,  pavim«nfiim  was  called  o^traceum^ 
or  testaceum.— lliei^  iloors  are  commott 
in  Italy  to  this  day. 

Th^  Romans  wern  very  fend  of  pillars 
in  their  buildings,  particularly  in  their 
rooms  of  state  and  entertainment  Se^ 
sat.  vii.  182,  5.  The  architraves,  and 
other  ornamental  parts  of  pillars,  ar* 
tery  apt  to  gather  dpat 

61.  ^>  Jhy  spider,'^  |;c.]  The  spiders, 
Which  have  been  there  so  long  as  tb  be 
dead  and  dried  up,  sweep  them»  and 
all  their  cobwebs,  down. 

62.  '*  Smoolh  tSver,}  The  imwrougl^t 
plate,  which  is  polished  and  Mi^Ooth* 
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65 


70 


Vox  domini  Tremit  imtantis,  tirgamque  tenentia. 

Ergo  miser  irepidas,  ne  stercore  ftasda,  canino 

Atria  displiceant  oculis  renientis  amtci  ? 

Ne  perfusa  luto  sit  potticus :  et  tamen  uno 

Semodio  scobis  hflec  emundet  servuius  unus: 

lUud  non  agttas,  ut  sanctam  filius  omni 

Aspiciat  sine  labe  domum,  vitioque  carenteiti  ? 

Gratum  est,  quod  |)atri»  civ^m  populoqu^  dedistr. 

Si  ^cis,  ut  patritt  sit  idoneus,  utitia  agris, 

Utilis  et  beUorum,  et  pacis  rebus  agendis : 

Plurimum  enim  intererit.  quibus  artibus,  et  qutbus  hunc  tu 

Moribus  instituas.     Serpente  ciconta  pullos 

Nutrit,  et  iriTentft  per  detia  rura  lacertft :  75 

llli  eadem  sumplis  quserunt  animalia  pennis. 

Vultur  jdniento,  et  cantbus,  crucibusque  re!icti9« 

Ad  foetus  properat,  partemque  cadaveris  afiert. 

Hiiic  est  ergo  cibus  tnagni  quoque  Tuhuris,  et  se 

PaficenliS)  proprM  cum  jam  &cit  arbore  nidos.  80 


^S.  *'  Th£  fvugh  veuOt,^]  The  wrought 
plate,  which  ii  rough  and  uneven,  by 
reason  of  the  emboned  figures  upon  it, 
which  stand  out  of  its  aurface.  See  sat. 
i,  76:— rSo  JEn.  ix.  8S5. 

JBma  ddbo  arggnto  petfeciaatfueatpeni^ 
tignis  - 


63.  Holding  a  rod,']  To  keep  them  all 
to  their  work,  on  pain  of  being  scourged. 

— JB/nKer*.]  He  is  very  loud  and 
earnest  in  his  dhrectioos  to  get  things  in 
order. 

64.  7%«re/^»^fc»]  Canst  thon,  wretch 
that  thou  art,  be  so  solicituus  to  prevent 
all  displeasure  to  thy  gnest,  by  his  seeing 
what  may  be.  offensive  about  thine 
house,  either  within  or  without,  and,  Ibr 
this  purpose,  art  thou  so  over-anzioos  an4 
earnest,  when  a  very  little  trouble  might 
euffice  for  this^  and  at  the  same  time, 
take  no  pains  to  prevent  any  moral  filth 
or  turpitude  from  being  seen  in  your 
bouse  by  your  own  soa?  Ihis  is  the 
substance  of  the  poetPa  argument. 

eS.  Thff  cottrlj.]  Atrium  signifies  » 
eourt-yard,  a  court  before  an  holise,  a 
ball*  a  place  where  they  used  to  dine. 
^AiKsw.  All  these  may  be  meant,  in 
this  place,  by  the  plur.  atria;  for,  to  all 
tlM^  placea  their  favourite  dogs  might 
have  acceoy  and,  of  counci  might  daub 
thtoii 


66.  TU  parch,  j^c]  A  sort  of  gallery, 
with  pillars,  at  the  door  (ad  portam)  of 
the  house;  or  a  place  where  they  utttA 
to  walk,  and  so  liid^le  to  be  dirty. 

— &rva«i/ 6oy.]  Servulus  (dim.  of  ser- 
ms)  a  servant  lad. 

67.  Saw-dtui,  jfc]  Scobs  signifies  any 
manner  of  powdw,  or  dost,  that  cometb 
of  sawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Probably 
the  Romans  sprinkled  over  the  fioors 
of  their  porticos  with  saw-dust,  as  we 
do  our  kitchens  and  lower  parts  of  the 
house  with  sand,  to  give  them  a  dean 
appearance,  and  to  hinder  the  dirt  of 
people's  shoes  from  sticking  to  the  floor. 
See  HoLYDAT,  note  3,  on  this  Satire, 
who  observes^  that  Heliogabalus  waa 
said  to  strew  his  porticus,  or  gallery.  With 
the  dust  of  gold  and  stiver. 

68.  Manage  it,  4r«.]  m.  To  keep  your 
house  sacred  to  virtue  and  good  example, 
and  free  from  all  videus  practices,  that 
your  son  may  not  be  corrupted  by  seeing 
them. 

7(X  Aeeeptalie,  ^i;.]  i.  0.  To  Che  pub- 
lic, that,  by  begetting  a  son,  you  have 
added  to  the  country  a  aolyect,  and  to 
Rome  a  dtiaen. 

71.  If  you  make  him,  4^]  If  you  so 
educate  and  form  him,  that  he  may  be 
an  useful  nsember  of  sodety. 

^/n  tkejieid$.2  WcU  skiUcd  fai  H^n- 
culture. 
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The  voice  of  the  master,  eanwst,  and  holding  a  rod,  Unsteiv. 
Therefore,  wi«tch,  dost  thou  treiabie,  lest,  foul  with-caniae  dui^ 
Thy  courts  should  displease  the  eyes  of  a  coming  friend  ?        65 
Liest  the  porch  shoukl  be  overspread  with  nud?  and.  yet  one 

servant  boy,  ' 

With  one  hidf  bushel  of  saw-dust,  c^n  cleanse  these  i 
Dost  thou  not  manage  it,  tliat  thy  son  should  see 
Thine  house,  sacred  without  all  spot,  and  hating  no  vice? 
It  is  acceptable,  that  you  have  given  a  citiaen  to  your  country 

and  people,  70 

If  you  make  him,  that  be  may  be  meet  for  his  country,  usefti 

in  the  fields^ 
Useful  in  managing  affitiis  both  of  war  and  peaces 
For  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  what  arts,  and 

with  what  morals. 
Tou  may  train  him  up.    With  a  serpent  a  stork  nourishes 
Her  young,  and  with  i  licard  found  in  the  devious  fidds  ^      75 
They,  w^n  they  take  their  wings,  seek  the  same  animals. 
The  vukure  with  catde^  and  with  dogs,  and  with  relicks  from 

crosses^ 
Hastens  to  her  young,  and  briiigs  part  of  a  dead  body. 
Hence  is  the  food  also  of  a  great  vulture,  and  of  one  feeding 
Herself  when  now  she  makes  nests  ia  her  own  tree.  80 


vs.  In  managing  i^ain,  4«.]  dpafale 
<if  tranuctiog  the  buuncsa  of  a  toldier,  - 
<or  that  of  a  lawyer  or  lenator.  The 
^ppoiitioB  of  belli  et  paoifl,  like  araui 
et  toga*  in  cedsnc  aitmi  togs,  teeto*  to 
carry  this  meeniog. 

So  HoLTD.— the  helmet  or  the  gown. 

ne  aid  Romaae  were  carelul  so  to 
f>reed  op  their  sons,  that  afterwards  they 
ndf^t  be  vaefiil  to  their  4xiuntry-in  peace 
or  war,  or  ploughing  4he  groand.  J* 
I>RTDEK,  junior. 

79.  In  wkMt  arU,  ^v.]  So  mto  mako 
him  iiteAil  to  the  public. 

^^Wkai  morait,  4-c.]  So  as  to  regulate 
Ilia  conduct,  not  only  as  to  his  pritate 
beiiaviour,  but  as  to  his  demeeaour  ia 
mmj  public  ofioe  which  ha  may  be 
cslladto. 

9'4.  A'fiark  nowrithm,  ic"]  t.  a.  Feeds 
bcr  young  ones  with  snakes  and  U- 


75.  Dmotu  Jlddt.1  Darius  (as  de  and 
wi»— quaa  a  recta  ria  remoCum)  signifies 
omit  -^r  the  way»  or  road. 

J9ciJ»fimaiaybeiuidMitotd«f  (ha 


remote  f>arts  of  ^  (xmntiy,  where  seiw 
pents  and  'lissrds  are  usually  found. 

76.  Taketkeirwmg9,'}i,e,  Hie  young 
storks^  when  sbl^  to  Sy  and  proride  for 
themselves,  will  «Mk  the  same  animala 
for  food,  wHh  which  they  were  fed  by 
the  old 'ones  in  die  nest. 

77.  JrUk  ctutie,  4(-c.}  The  roharo  feeds 
her  youDg-^Jumeuto^with  the  flesh  6f 
dead  cattle,  and  of  dead  dogs. 

^■^Rtlickt/rom  ctomei.']  i.  e.  Feeds  OB 
the  remains  of  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
that  were  lelib  exposed  on  crosses,  or 
gSihets,  and  Mngs  part  of  the  carcase 
to  her  nest-^.  7S» 

7d.  Heneet  ^.^  Vtom  thas  being 
supplied  with  such  sort  of  food  by  the 
old  -one,  tiie  young  vulture,  when  slie  is 
grown  up  to  be  a  great  bird,  feeds  opoa 
the  same. 

80.  When  now,  fcj  She  feeds  herseTf 
and  her  young  in  the  same  manner, 
whenerer  she  has  a  nest  of  her  own,  fa 
some  tree  which  she  appropriates  lor 
baili^ng  in. 
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Sed  bpot^dm,  aui  c&pteaifi,  fimuila  ^^fi  et  j 

In  laku  venahtur  etm  :  bini:  pnfeda  cubiK 

Ponitur:  inde  aulem,  cum  m  mftlata  latfirit 

Progenfes  MtmulAnte  iuae,  festinat  ad  illam, 

Quam  primum  rupto  pn^airi  gustaTerat  oto*     ^  83 

.^Eklificator  eiat  Cmtroiuas,  cc  aRndo  curm 
Littore  CajetsBi  saaUDtl  nunc  Tibum  arce. 
Nunc  PrancBtinit  in  montibus,  aka  pafabat 
Culmtna  TiUaruaiiy  OrvciB^  loQgec|Qe  pelilis 
Mamioribus,  vincens  ^ortunae  atque  Hercolis  Ibdtai;  90 

Vi  spado  Ttncrbat  Capitolia  nostra  Posid^s 
Dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Centronius^  imminuit  rem^ 
Fr^t  opes^  nee  parva  tamen  mensnia  ftlk^ 
Pftrtis  eFRt :  tolatn  banc  turbairk  fittas  amena^ . 
Dum  meliore  noTss  attoUit  marroore  villaB«  95 

'Quidani  sortki  mdueaiea  Sabhata  patt«n^ 
NU  ptiater  nubet^  et  onU  MMiien  adonuit) 


8 1 .  handmaids  of  Jlufe.}  Eaglto.  See 
Hoa.  IIU  IT.  ode  IT.  1.  1,  et  wq.  where 
the  eagle  b  called  miniitnim  fuhpinis 
elitem,  hecause  luppeaed  to  eany  Jove*a 
thunder.    See  PiM^vcia  Mte  there. 

81— S.  jVbMff  birdtt  4^c.]  Not  only 
eaglet,  but  the  falooni  of  Tariottt  klndt, 
bunt  harei  and  kidt,  and  haviog  caiight 
them*  cany  them  to  their  neatt  to  Ihad 
their  young  with. 

83.  Tkmce,  jrO  t. «.  From  being  M 
with  such  wrt  of  food  when  joung> 

— »7%c  Moairt  MT^gtti^]  The  youag 
ones,  when  grown  up,  and  full  fledged. 

84.  Baited  iuelfi  4[«.]  Upon  ita  wiogi, 
and  takes  it  flight* 

— jfangar  Uimula^mg.l  When  fbarp. 
•ned  by  hunger* 

84*.5.  HfuUru  io  ikal  jmy.]  To  the 
aame  aort  of  food* 

85.  Which  U  had  fnt  tatted,  4^«.] 
'^ich  it  had  been  used  to  from  the  time 
It  was  first  hatched — rupio  ovo,  from  the 
broken  egg— from  its  Teiy  ^gg-«heU*  aa 
we  say. 

86.  Cemtnmim^  A  famous  extrav^ant 
architect,  who.  with  his  son,  (who  took 
after  him,)  built  away  all  his  estate*  and 
bad  so  many  paiaccs  at  last»  thi*  he  was 
too  poor  to  Uva  in  any  of  them* 

87.  Caieta,]  A  sea-port  in  Campaaia» 
not  far  from  Baic,  buil|  in  memory  6f 
Caieta,  nurse  to  £neas.  See  ^a.  tii  !• 
1— >4.     The  shore  was  here  remarkably 


slnuoua  and  Arooke^. 

— Aiflnmk  of  Tiiur.}  See  sat.  iii.  1^ 
note. 

8S.  PremetUme  aiMmld^]  Oli  tk4 
awnntaoM  near  PMrnestei  a  city  of  Ikdyi 
about  twenty  milea  from  Rome. 

fTae  preparing.'}  Planning  andbiiilding» 
thus  preparing  them  for  habftatkm. 

8S— a  ThthigkUpB^t^J Mi^nMawit 
and  lofty  eonntry»houeea> 

89.  WUk  Ckeeian^  fc)  Fuisbad  lA 
Hie  most  superb  taste  witk  Owdan  aad 
other  kinds  of  Ibeaign  asavUe. 

90.  rgmpfe  of  JWfane.]  There  was  eao 
at  Rome  built  of  the  flaest  marfcie  hf  ^ 
Nero;  but  bare  ia  meeaft  that  at  Pm- 


— Of  AreateO  At  Ttbttf,  wlwue  Aen 
waa  a  very  greafe  library. 

91.  J^unitcA  Potidet,  ia]  A  fiiwdawn 
and  finroarite  of  Claufius  Cmsar^  who 
was  possessed  of  immeaae  tiriiaa^  he 
built  OB  the  abore'at  Balm  aeme  hatha 
which  w«re  very  magnifii  iml,  and  «alle4 


—Our  capkolt.]  Of  whidi  tlMia  were 
several,  besides  that  at  Bome^  aa  at  Ca. 
piia»  Pompeiaft  and  other  plaoea.  Bat 
the  poet  meana  partiauhn^  tha  capital 
at  Rome,  %rhich,  after  baling  been 
bttnit»  waa  rebailt  and  beaatlfcd  sMBt 
mi^gniflceatly  bp  Dowttiait. 

92.  While  thuu  fc]  ^^^i^*"^  ^  ^^^ 
bufldtaid  hdwbtta  anch  anraeaaiia  aad 
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But  the  bftie  or  the  kid^'the  burfmaidft  of  Jof^  fttid  Ae  noMe 

Birds,  hunt  in  the  fereel :  beno^  prey  k  put 

In  their  nest :  but,  thenoe,  die  Hmiare  progeny,  ivhen 

]t  has  raised  itself,  hunger  ecimttlatifig,  nascene  ie  ilutt 

Prey,  which  it  had  firet  tested  the  egg  being  biohen.  9$ 

Gentronius  was  4  buiMer,  afid  now  on  the  ereoked 
Shore  of  Caieta,  now  on  the  hijj|bust  samniit  of  Tibur, 
Now  in  the  PraMiestifie  mountanm,  wae  preparing  the  high 
Tops  of  villas,  with  Grecian,  and  with  marole  sought 
A&r  ofi^  exoeedSqg  die  lenpte  of  Fbrlune  and  of  tfcrcries :  90 , 
As  the  eunuch  Posides  out-did  €mr  capkoh. 
While  thus,  therefore^  Centromae  dwells,  he  dnninished  hie 

estate, 
He  impaired  his  wealthy  nor  yet  was  the  measure  of  the  rematntn|( 
Part  small :  his  Mad  eon  eombanded  aH  this. 
While  be  raised  up  new  villas  with  better  marble.  95 

Some  chance  to  nave  a  father  who  fears  the  Sabbaths, 
They  adore  nothing  beside  the  douds,  and  ther  D^ity  of  heaven : . 


am^uHwut  heuisit  fie  oaftrttiis  Ik  bh 


99*  Ifbryttt  4^*1  WBwcftlwwHii  akooj^ 
fatbttCBBad  hitfbrtmiB^ycrtfwmrviio 
•naU  pert  of  h  Ult 

94w  SiM  mad  jom  4l;e.}  Ilii  am,  wlieb 
fram  the  exflmpln  of  bis  Iktlrar,  had  eon- 
tneted  %  toprt  of  madneit  Amt  expmivv 
buiMiiig^,  oonroondcd  Iha  ranmnio^  ym% 
of  bit  father's  foitune,  when  ft  came  to 
hoB,  aAer  hia  iktber't  death. 

95.  Babed  vp  new  viKas,  ^^el  EiidB»i 
^ourmg  to  excel  his  fktber,  and  to  hoild 
at  a  ttiU  greattr  cxpcMe^  with  mofw 
corttjr  iiMnefiais. 

Tiiia  iiMtaiMDa  of  Cantionftti  aMi  Ms 
aon  is  here  given  as  a  proof  of  the  poet's 
argnment*  that  children  will  IbUow  the 
vices  and  Ibllfes  of  parenti*  and  perhaps 
evtn  caeeed  them  (comp.  1.  59.);  there- 
fore parenla  ahoidd  he  veiy  carelUl  of  the 
oample  which  thej  aet  their  children. 

9e.  ame  dbmce.  fc]  Sortiti^-i. «.  it 
Alls  to  the  lot  of  some. 

^rmn  the  aabkuht.J  Not  onlj^  ra- 
verenccs  Ae  aerentfi  day.  but  die  odier 
Jewish  /oaata,  which  were  eaUed  Sab* 


The  poet  hating  shewn,  that  chiUbea 
iUlow  the  example  of  ttdr  pareals  in 
▼ice  and  foBy,  here  shews,  that  in  rrii- 
gioos  matiwe  sbo  cUldna  aie  M  19^ 


uieir  pannts  tXMmpit^ 

97.  Baide  the  clondrj  Bacattae  the 
Jews  did  not  wonoip  nnages,  but  looked 
toward  heaven  when  fhej*  prsiyed,  they 
were  charf^  with  worshipping  the 
elondi^  the  headiea  havfng  no  nodon 
hot  of  worshipping  some  visible  cAJecC 

--  3V  Dikty  of  AdHwn.}   Joven^i; 
dioifgh  he  was  wise  enou|^  to  laugh  ttt 
bis  own  country  gbds^  yet  had  not  any  ' 
notion  of  the  oiis  nor  Oon,  wbidt 
makes  him  ricfieule  the  Jewish  worship. 

However,  I  donbt  much,  whether,  bf 
nnmen  cM,  in  this  place,  ere  aie  not  to 
aoppose  Juvenal  as  repvesentltig  the 
Jews  to  worship  dm  material  heaven. 
«« the  blue  fl«herha  sky,**  (as  Hr.  AddU 
son  phrases  it  in  his  tramlation  of  the 
19th  Piwfan,)  imaginhig  that  they  madh 
a  deity  of  It,  js  he  supposed  they  did  . 
of  the  clouds;  this  T  think  the  rather, 
as  it  stands  here  jofaied  with  mibes,  add 
was  likewise  a  visible  ol^ject.  SeeTACit. 
Hist.  ▼.  initia 

As  ibr  the  God  of  Heaven,  he^iraa  to 
Juvenal,  as  to  the  Athenians,  «yv4»f-«f 
5g»(,  (see  Acts  zvfl.  S5.)  utterly  utt- 
known;  and  therslbre  the  poet  oonld 
not  nman  him  by  numen  cotU.  **  After 
<«lfae  wisdom  of  God,  the  woiid  by  wis. 
«•  dom  knew  not  God.**^    I  Cor.  L  21. 
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Nec  cUsUM  putant  huOMUift  car&e  fluiUam, 
Qu&  paCer  abstinuit ;  mox  et  pnepuiia  ponunt  t 
RoinanaB  autem  aplili  contemoere  leges^ 
Judaicum  cdiscunt,  et  aervanC,  ac  roetuunt  jus^ 
Tmdidit  arcano  €|uodcvinque  vplumine  Moses : 
Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti; 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos. 
Bed  pater  in  eausA,  cui  sepiiioa  <)a8Baiie  fait  lux 
Ignava,  et  partem  Tite  non  attigit  ullam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantur  ceeteia :  soUun 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  ezeroere  jubentur* 
Faliit  enitti  vitium  specie  virtutis>  et  un4>rAt 
Cum  sit  triste  habitu,  vultuque  et  teste  sevemm^ 
Nec  dubie  tanquam  nrugi  laudator  avarus, 
Tanquam  parcus  homO|  et  lerum  tutela  suarum 


100 


105 


110 


as.  Swme*iJUA  fo  6#  djftreni  Jr$m 
human,2  They  think  it  as  abomifubla 
to  cat  the  oo«  as  tha  other.  Here  ba 
ignorantiy  ridicules  their  dbsaivanea  of 
that  law,  Ler.  xi  7»  &c; 

99.  The/tdker,4:c.^  fietieeisitasA 
natter  of  mere  tradition,  as  if  the  soq 
only  did  £t  beeauie  his  Ikther  did  it  bo- 
foie  hioB.  « 

— Soontkeyltt^adfU,  jc]  Here  he  ri- 
dicules the  right  of  drcumdsioii,  which 
was  performed  on  the  eighth  daj  alter 
their  birth,  according  to  Gen.  xviL  10^ 
•tseq. 

100.  tTted  to  despite,  {-c]  It  bei^g 
fjieir  ^iKmted  custom  ibd  practice  to 
bold  the  laws  of  Home,  relatife  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  in  particular,  in  the 
behest  contempt.    See  fizod.  uiii  24. 

101.  Z%^  leamJ}  From  their  chiki- 
bood.     £diiicunt«-leern  by  heart. 

-^jindkeep^  Observe. 

^^And/ifor^  And  reverence— 

lOS.  Whaitoofet  Motet,  j-c]  L  e. 
Whatsoever  it  be  that  Moses,  &c  From 
this  passsge  it  appears,  that  Moses  was 
known  and  acknowledged,  by  the  hea- 
then, to  be  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 

— Acrcl  V9bime.1  By  this  is  meant  the 
Pentateuch,  (so  called  from  fffyn,  five^ 
■nd  rtvxH^  *  book  or  volume,)  or  five 
books  of  Moses.  A  copy  of  this  was  kept, 
as  it  is  to  this  day,  in  every  synagogue, 
locked  up  in  a,  press,  or  chest  (area),  and 
never  exposed  to  sight,  unless  when 
brought  out  to  be  md  at  the  time  of 


worsh^  in  tlie  qnaigogue,  end  then  (sd 
now)  it  was  returned  to  its  place,  and 
again  Indeed  up.  Thia  b  probably  al- 
luded to  by  Juvenal'a  e^thet  of  aroanob 
ftom  arcar-<«B  Romanus,  from  Roma. 
See  AiNsw.  Arcanus-a-um.  Volu- 
mine,  fimn  volvo»  to  roll,  denotes  that 
the  book  of  the  law  was  roUcd»  not 
folded  up.     See  sat.  x.  196,  note. 

103.  Not  to  f*«w  tite  wayt,  4^c.]  Thsy 
were  lorttidden  oertsin  connectiona  with 
the  heathen;  but  when  the  poet  reproi^ 
sents  them  so  monstrously  unchaiitable, 
atf  not  to  shew  a  stranger  the  way  to  a 
place  which  he  was  inquiring  after,  un- 
less he  were  a  Jew,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  from  prijudice  and  miainlbr* 
mation.  So  Jn  the  next  lin»~ 
>  104.  To  lead,  {•c]  He  supposes,  Aat 
if  a  man,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  were  ever 
eo  thirsty,  and  asked  the  way  to  some 
spring  to  quench  his  thirst,  they  would 
sooner  let  bim  perish  than  direct  him  to 
iL  But  no  such  tSing  was  taught  by 
Moses.  See  £xod.  xiii.  31;  and  di. 
xxilL  d. 

Verpos,  like  Horace's  apeUa,  ia«  word 
of  oontempf. 

105.  The  Jktkert  j-e.]  Who,  aa  the 
poet  would  be  understoocC  set  them  the 
examplOi 

— ^'vei^f  tetenth  day*  fc'}  Throughout 
the  year  this  was  oMrved  as  a  d^  of 
rest,  the  other  sabbaths  at  their  stated 
timci.  The  poet  ignomntly  imputes 
this  mtrdy  to  an  idle  proctlccv  which 
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Nor  do  they  think  8wine*s  flesh  to  be  different  from  human, 
From  which  the  father  abstain^;  and  soon  they  lay  aside  their 

foreskins : 
But  used  to  despise  the  Roman  laws,  100 

They  learn,  ana  keep,  and  fear  the  Jewish  law. 
Whatsoever  Moses  hath  delivered  in  the  secret  volume: 
Not  to  shew  the  wa^s,  unless  to  one  obsei^ving  the  same  ritet. 
To  lead  the  circtimcised  only  to  a  sougiit^for  founuin ; 
But  the  father  is  in  &uh,  to  whom  every  seventh  day  was    105 
Idle,  and  he  did  not  meddle  with  any  part  of  life. 
Young  men,  neyertheless,  imitate  the  rest  oF  their  own  accord ; 

only 
Avarice  they  are  commanded  to  exercise  against  their  wills ; 
For  vice  deceives  under  the  appearance  and  shadow  of  ytrtue. 
When  it  is  sad  in  habit,  and  severe  in  countenance  and  dress. 
Nm*  is  the  miser  doubtfully  praised  as  frugal,'  111 

As  a  thrifly  man,  and  a  8a%^ard  of  his  own  affiurs. 


was  haoded  down  rrom  father  to  loii,  not 
knowing  the  deiign  and  importancQ  of 
the  divine  oomtnand. 

.  106,  Ueddk.  ^e.'\  t  e.  He  reftained 
from  aU  basinen>  cren  rach  aa  related  to 
the  neoanariea  of  oonunon  liftb  Tbe 
Jews  carried  tbia  to  a  siiperstitioiis 
faeigfac;  thej  even  condemned  works  of 
necesaitj  and  diarity,  If  done  on  tiie 
Sabbath.  See  John  vii.  fS.  Tbtj  a!so 
declared  self-defiBnoa  to  be  nnlawfUl  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  See  Amt.  Univ.  Hist. 
Tol.  1.  p.  S72. 

107.  Tntng  men,  j^J  He  poet  now 
begins  on  the  snliiject  of  ayarlce,  in  order 
to  shew  how  this  also  is  eommunicated 
from  fiaher  to  son:  bat  here  he  makes  a 
distinction.  As  to  other  vices,  says  he» 
youth  want  no  force  to  tie  put  upon  theili 
to  incHne  them  to  imitation;  whereas, 
thb  of  avarice,  being  rather  against  tfaeur 
natural  bent  towards  prodigality,  requires 
some  pains  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  Instil 
H  into  their  minds. 

r-7%e  rettn}  The  other  vices  wfaicii 
liave  been  mentioned. 

108.  Camman4ed,  j-c.}  Iliey  hav« 
much  pains  taken  with  them  to  force 
them,  as  it  were,  into  it,  against  their 
SMtural  incUmuions^ 

109.  rice  decewet,  j^].  They  are 
deceived  at  first,  by  bdng  taiigfat  to  look 
upon  that  as  virtuous,  from  its  appear- 
ance, which  in  truth,  in  its  real  nature 
mnd  design^  Is  vicious.    Nothing  is  more 


common  than  for  Tioe  to  be  conceatMl 
under  the  garb  of  virtue,  aa  in  the 
instance  which  the  poet  is  about  to 
mention.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said— 
Deciphnur  spede  recti.  Hon.  de  ArL 
I.  S5. 

110.  AdmAoMr,  fe^J  The  poet,  hi 
this  line,  in  which  he  is  describhig  Tie% 
wearing  the  garb,  and  putting  on  the 
semblance,  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  haa 
probably  in  his  eye  the  hypocrites, 
whom  he  so  severely  lashes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Satire.  See  sat. 
n.  1.  l^^a 

Habitu  here  means  outward  carria^, 
demeanour,  manner.  Sad  — triste— - 
giMe,  pensive,  demuroi 

-^Severe  m  coitn/^nimce,  j«.]  A  sevo- 
lity  of  countenance,  and  a  negligent  in 
dress,  were  supposed  characteristic  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  were  therefore 
in  high  esteem  among  the  philosophenw 
and  those  who  would  be  tltought  wiser 
•nd  better  than  others.  Hence,  in  or- 
der to  deceive,  these  wen  assumed  bj 
vicious  people.     See  Matt.  vL  16. 

1 1 1.  DoubtftiUy  pramd,  j-c]  Nobody 
doubts  his  sincerity,  or  that  he  is  other 
than  his  appearance  be^Maks  him,  eu.  a 
frugal  man,  and  carefol  of  his  aflfkirs, 
which    is    certainly    a    laudably   cha- 


9QCtif,  sordidMM 


Sic  HmidHM  m 
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Certa  luagbi  qnam  si  ^ntunas  sermt  eaadem 

H^spertdum  serpens^  aut  Ponticus:  adde  quod  huiic^  de 

Quo  loquor,  egregium  populus  putat,  atque  ^'ereodum         1 15 

Artificem :  quippe  bis  crescunt  patrimonia  &bris. 

8ed  crescunt  qoocunque  modo,  majoraque  fioai 

Incude  asaiduft,  s^mjperque  ardente  camino,. 

£t  pater  ergo  animi  telices  credit  avarog, 

Qui  miratur  ppes,  qui  nulla  exempla  biati  IfO 

Pauperis  esse  putat ;  juveues  hortatur,.  ut  illam 

Ire  Tiam  pergant,  et  eidem  incumbere  sect«e« 

Sunt  (jumam  Titiorum  elementa:  his  protinus  iQos. 

Imbuit,  et  cogit  minimas  ediscere  sordes. 

Mox  acquireMi  docet  insatiabile  votum ;  .  195 

Servonim  ventres  modio  castigat  iniquo^ 


MS.  Uor^eeHafn,  4«.]  At  the  MdM 
time  he  ia  actiiigfiMaiiio  better  principt^r 
than  that  of  the  moet  lordid  avarice, 
-sad  takes  care  to  hoard  up  and  eeciin 
his  money-U^  in  saoh  a  manner,  as 
^Mt  they  are  seferUMti  i£  guarded  hgr 
tiie  dregon  which  watched  the  garden  of 
tha  Heaperidee,  the  daughten  of  AUaa, 
from  whence,  notwithstanding,  Ueicates 
atoia  the  go4dea  ^>plet$  ar  hj  the 
dngon,  whidi  guavded'the  golden  flaeae 
«t  Coldiis*  in  Pontus,  from  whenoe» 
notwithstanding,^  it  was  stolen  bj  Ja- 
aoB. 

114.  Jdd,J  We  nay  also  ^d  to  this 
secount  of  the  character  here  spoken  of; 
that  he  is  in  high  estimadoB  with  the 
generality  of  people,  who  ahrays  judge 
pf  a  man  by  what  he  is  worth. 

^1(  oofi/i  port  AoaMPMai,  rifOifMa  CMpMHi^ 

kakmUf  Hi* 

Wm^  Kb.  i.  sat  i.  1. 61,  a 

'<  Sme  tdf  deemed,  inko  tMrdt  tkrirlmt 

••It  hut  a  lorn  tf  fame,  M»  moswM 

**  N6f<Miune*»  largfi  enoughf  tbaoe  others 

•'  rmie 
«*  Our  vrortk  praparthtCd  to  a  htirge 
FaAVcxs. 


US.  7^ |»#op<r /Ami;,  4tc.]  They  reckon 
lids  man,  who  has  been  the  fsbricator  of 
hie  own  fortune  to  so  large  an  amount, 
an  es#sllent  workman  in  bis  way,  and 
to  be  highly "  * 


116.  3\»  tft#  i0DrlflHn»  fc)  ibbris 
faara  is  «ela|^boricilt  snd  la  nppM  ed  to 
these  fabriciZtors  of  wealth  for^tfaem- 
selvei^  because  tbesa  who  coined  or 
made  money  for  the  pnblie  were  called 
fabri,  or  monetae  (kbricatores.  F^bcr 
QBoaHy  denotes  a  smith— «.  «  a  work* 
man  in  iron  an<i  other  hard  materisli, 
a  forgery  a  hammerer  t  so  these  miscri^ 
who  were  cpntiDually  at  work  to  incressa 
their  w^th.  might  he  said  to  focge  and 
hammer  out  a  fortune  for  themselTes, 
and  in  this  eense  mjgbt  be  called  fahii. 
To  such  as  thesiv  says  tha  poett  riches 
increase. 

1 1 7.  J!y  wAd/ffwixer  snams.]  They  were 
not  reiy  serii|»ulous  or  nicSft  as  lo  tha 
means  of  increasing  their  store,  whether 
hf  r^^ht  or  wrong. 

118.  ^  Mtf  QtMUUiotu  aauUt  and  tks 
fotr^  tc-]  Thej^oet  still  continucthis 
meUphor.  As  smiths,  by  contiauaUy 
beating  their  iron  on  the  aaril,  and  har- 
ing  the  forge  elways  heated,  fahricste 
and  complete  a  great  deal  of  work;  lo 
these  misen  are  always  forging  •'^ 
fashioning  something  or  other  to  incressa 
their  waaUh.  Their  incessant  toil  and 
labour  may  be  compared  to  working  st 

.the  anvil,  and  the  buniing  desire  of 
their  minds  to  the  Ughted  mige.  Ca- 
mino here  is  to  be  un4erMood  of  thw 
forge  or  fbrnaoe  in  which  the  iron  la 
heated. 

119.  TktfaAgrtkertfgr€.^]9tv^ 
these  men  abound  in  wealth,  snd  noC 
recollecting  what  pains  it  cost  tbon. 
both  of  bM|y  snd  wiai^  to  aognii9  ilr 
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More  certain,  than  if,  iliose  same  furinnes,  the  serpent 
Of  the  Mesperides  or  of  Pontua  slioiiid  keep.     Add,  that 
This  man,  of  whom  I  speak,  the  people  think  an  e^cceUeDt^  and 

venerable  i  15 

Artist,  for  to  these  workmen  patrimonies  increase*: 
But  they  increase  by  whatsoever  means,  and  become  greater 
By  the  assiduous  anvil,  and  the  forge  always  burning.  • 
And  the  &ther  therefore  believes  the  covetous  happy  of  mind. 
Who  admires  wealth,  who  thinks  that  there  are  no  examples 
Of  an  happy  poor  man ;  he  exhorts  his  young  men,  that  they 
]Vlay  persist  to  go  that  way,  and  apply  earnestly  to  the  same 

sect. 
There  are  certain  elements  of  vices ;  with  these  he  immediately 

seasons 
Them,  and  compels  them  to  learn  the  moat  trifling  stinginess. 
By-and-by  he  teaches  an  insatiable  wish  of  acquiring :       -  1S5 
lie  chastises  the  bellies  of  the  servants  with  W  unjust  m^ure. 


ihinkitig  the  riofa  ara  the  only  happy 
people,  and  that  a  poor  man  must  be 
miaerable— 

121.  JSaBhwU  hit  yowi{g  men,]  Hte 
•ons  that  are  growing  up. 

ISS.  anBgoMo/iMsy.]  Totreadinthe 
•  atepa  of  thcM  monej-getting  people. 

'^^Applif  earneiUy,  4r<^.]  locumbo 
aignifies  to  apply  with  eameatoeM  and 
dUigenee  to  any  thing.  The  liither  here 
jeeommends  it  to  Ms  tons,  to  apply 
theoiselrcs  diligently  to  the  practises  of 
these  people,  whom  the  poet  humour- 
ously styles  a  sect,  as  if  they  were-  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  to  which  the  word 
properly  belongs. '  lliose  who  joined  in 
followi^  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  were 
.said  to  be  of  the  Platonic  seet — so  secta 
Socratica.  Secta  fomes  from  svquor, 
to  follow. 

133.  Certain  Hementt,  ^c]  Certain 
nidiments  or-  beginnings.  The  father 
does  not  all  at  once  bid  his  sons  to  be 
covetous,  but  insinuates  into  their  minds, 
by  little  aiid  little,  sordid  principles. 
This  be  does  as  sooosasthey  are  capable 
of  receiving  them,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  protinus  hero.  Imbuo 
signifies  to  season  meat,  or  the  li|ce ;  so, 
by  melaph.  to  sesson  the  mind ;  also  to 
furnish,  or  store. 

124.  CompdM  them  to  Uam,  ^e] 
JProm  his  example,  like  paltry  acts  of 
ipeannets  and  aTarice^^minimaa  sordes. 

J  25.  SffHLiulrbjf.]  Aathey  grQw  up)  he 


opens  his  grand  p)an  to  them ;  and  as 
they  have  been  taught  to  be  mean  and 
stingy  in  lesser  maters,  he  now  instructs 
theoi  how  to  thrive,  by  applying  the 
same  principles  to  the  seieiice  of  gettin|^ 
money  by  low  and  illiberal  means. 

^IntatiabU  iMfA.}  A  desue  that  can 
never  be  satisfied-^-euch  is  the  inordinate 
love  of  money.  Amor  habendi.  Yiao. 
JEn.  viii.  1.  327. 

126.  He  ckattiset,  ^c]  The  poet  in 
tifis,  and  in  some  of  the  fallowing  Ilnes« 
particularises  certain  instances  of  those 
minims  sordes,  which  he  had  bii^ted  at» 
1.  124,  and  which  the  lather  is  supposed 
to' set  an  (example  of  to  his  sons,  in 
order  to  season  and  prepare  their  minds 
for  greater  acts  of  sordidn^ts  apd  *?•* 
ripe." 

First,  Juvenal  takes  liotief  of  the  way 
in  which  the  father  treats  his  servanta. 
He  pinches  their  bellies,  by  withholding 
from  them  their  due  allowance  of  food* 
by  giving  them  short  measure,  which  is 
4mplied  by  iniquo  modio.  The  Romans 
measured  out  the  food  which  tliey  gave 
'their  slaves ;  this  was  so  much  a  month* 
and  therefore  called  demensifm,  from 
mensis-— or  rather,  perhaps,  from  dema* 
tior— whence  part.  demeuHUs-a-um. 

We  find  this  word  in  Tea.  Phorm. 
act  i.  so.  i.  I.  9.  where  Davus  is  repre. 
senting  Geta,  as  having  saved  some<* 
tiling  out  of  hia  allowance,  as  a  preseiU 
lor  the  bridi  of  hjs  master's  sQo.  \ 
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Ipse  ouoqae  csitriemi :  neqne  cnim  omnia  aoftttnel  unqasm 

Muctaa  coeruki  panis  ooraumew  frusta, 

Hestenmin  soKlaa  viedio  servaii?  mintttal 

Seplembri ;  nee  non  diflerre  in  tempora  ccenae  130 

AlteriuB,  concbcn  aairfi  cum  part«  lacerti 

SifliialaRiy  t«l  dimidio  pmrioue  mluro, 

Filaque  aeclin  nanemla  inciudcra  ponri : 

IiiTitatui  ad  hmc  aliquis  de  ponte  negaret. 

Sed  qno  dtTitiat  hmc  per  tonnenta  eoaetaft  ?  1S5 

Cum  fun>c  hand  dabnity  cum  sit  manifttota  phrencua^ 

Ul  loeuplet  moriarisy  ejfeiMi  vWeve  fino? 

Interea  pleno  cum  turgil  saccultic  ore, 

CajuoiT  AMoa  nohmi,  qvantvm  ipsa  pecohia  eaB9€tT  ^ 

Et  minus  banc  opiat,  qui  non  babet.    Ergo  paralur  140 

Ahcra  viBa  tibi,  cum  rua  non  suflicii  uptum, 


ihtod  Me  unehiim  ^  di  thmetim  no, 
Suum  d^lmudtmi  gtmimm^  comparni 


Qeta^had  unwd  of  bis  cors,  of  which 
Hm  jU?«  hid  fo  romy  lOMUfit  oTcqr 
.  jBonth,  and  turaod  it  iota  noaor*  Mo> 
dioin  wM  a  BMnut  of  «ImiU  «  pock  aid 
an  hake    Auitw. 

1S7.  Oeattokung'rmg.'iUaitit/amng 
biBMAf  al  te  Maoa  dm^ 

-^yekkerdoethSf  jtrj  Ha  aoetaat 
luffbr,  or  permit,  all  tha  pi^cai  of  brtad» 
wbidi  art  so  itala  as  to  be  blua  with 
TnoBldlnew,  and  «iiis|r  wiii»  bdag 
hoavdad  up,  to  b«  aattn  up  at  aaap^ 
but  makas  then  mm  •pun  and  i^ahk 

129.  Tkehaik,  fc}  Mtnvtal,  a  dish 
made  with  hobs  and  bumhu  nd  other 
things  choppad  together ;  from  mimi^ 
$Q  dla»iinsh.  or  make  a  tbiag  less. 

— Qf  yetierday.'}  Which  had 
dressed  the  diy  before,  aad  no 
jipegaiB.  This  be  will  still  keep,  though 
in  the  maath.of  September,  a  time  of 
year  when,  fiov  the  autumnal  dampSi 
Tictuftle  sooa  grow  pntrid.  The  blasts 
(of  tb#  sautb-wiad  at  that  time  were 
particularly  iiaalabciottSb  flea  sat.  vi. 
^a^noia, 

isa  jttm  ts  dt^^  fc]  Who  acaii». 
taaw  hlmaelf  ta  keep  ibr  a  second  meal. 

131.  JU  bmm.}  Conchls«— See  sal. 
ijL  S9B,  note^ 

.  mmSBdad  upJJ  Pot.  inta  iPBe  vessel, 
the  €OT$r  or  mouth  of  widdk  vas  sealed 
Vp  doe*  with  the  master's  saaU  to 
pxtvent  ihaiwyiiiti  ftMlRf:  at  it>    Ot 


perhaps  into  some  cupboard^  the  door  of 
which  hsd  the  master's  seal  upon  it. 

15I--9.  PM  e^a  MhMiflr/M.]  laaoeMl 
wttiTi.— WhM  ieb  the  Ucevtas  was^  I 
do  aet  any  where  find  with  certainty. 
Abisweffth  ealb  it  a  kind  af  cheap  fch 
usually  salted.  TbiSr  meatiened  pen,  h 
•jnlled aeaaMier  ish;  I  suppeec, because 
Gftttght  m  the  snmasar  time;  and  ht 
this  retsoQ,  no  doabi,  not  easy  likely 
to  keep  leaig  sweet. 

138.  WUk  haff  e  Htwtfag  «ibid.]  Set 
salk  ir.  33 ;  and  Aixew.  Sihutn.  lit. 
and  with  an  half  aad  poliid  sihmub 

133.  T^fHnU  ^p^l  laeladsrs  i,  c,  la 
ioclude  in  the  same  sealed  tesaeL— ITia 
iniaitiTe  ifiahidcse»  like  the  esrvara,  L 
129,  and  the  non  daibrre,  1.  180»  is 
•goYemed  by  tbe  solitus,  1. 189^ 

— ^Iias60r*d  threadt.  fc.}  Sedivl 
porri.  U  SBL  ill.  298,  4.  Juvenal  osUs 
it  aectile  pominu  See  therc—^ThsM 
were  two  diffiMrent  species  of  the  kek  b 
«ae  sort  was  called  sectum,  scctila,  and 
sectivum;  the  ether  eapitatun ;  the 
fomer  of  whidi  was  ra^oned  the  wont. 
See  Puv.  Kb.  xfat.  c.  d.      f 

From  tbe  betlem  of  a  leek  thaia  are 
fibres  which  hang  downwards,  when  the 
leek  u  taken  out  of  Ae  grosnsd,  which 
the  poet  here  calls  file,  or  threads,  which 
they  resemble.  He  here  huasaoreusly 
represents  aperaan  so  soididlyavaricioBs, 
as  to  count  the  (breads,  or  fibres,  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  leek,  that  if  one  of  these 
•boukt  be  miadag  be  niigibt  find  it  out. 

The  epithets,  secthrum  and  saculib  sia 
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He  also  httngVtiiff :  for  neither  does.he  ever  bear 

To  consume  all  the  muBtv  pieces  of  blue  bvead, 

Who  18  used  to  keep  the  bash  of  yesterday  in  the  midst  of 

September ;  also  to  defer^  to  the  time  of  another  supp^r^      ISD 

Tile  bean)  sealed  up  witli  pan  of  a  sumaier 

Fish,  or  with  hialf  a  stii^king  shad^ 

And  to  shut  up  the  number  d  tljiKAds  ,of  a  seclive  leek : 

Any  one  invited  from  a  bridge  to  these,  would  refuse* 

But  for  what  end  are  riches  gathered  by  these  tormeatSy         13S^ 

Since  it  is  an  undoubted  madness,  sinoe  it  is  a  nanifsst  phttnsjf^ 

That  you  may  die  lich^  to  live  with  a  needy  &te  3 

In  the  mean iime,  when  the  bag  swells  with  a  fuU  mouth| 

The  LOVB  of  MONEV'lNCBJiAS&S)  AS  MUCH  AS  MOMET  ITSELV 
INCREASES  ; 

And  he  wishes  for  it  less^  wlio  has  at  not*    TJierefore  is  pra* 

uared  140 

Anotlier  villa  for  y«Uy  wli^  one  country  seat  is  not  sufficient  ^ 


SiTento  that  gort  of  lack,  ftvn  Sift  Mug 
tmul  to  «iil  «r  ahrtd  irinto  «uU  {pieoM 
wboBoiund  with  ticttuls  of  s«r  luii4. 
^oeAasir.    Seol&viia. 

134.  Immledfi^m^Mdg$,J  0mm, 
>r.ll€.  UtobridetsdhooitftOIDoiMre 
Mhm  Mwol  plaoet  whcosteEgun  took  Ihoir 
otsnd,  m  orior  to  bag  of  the 


Tho  poet.  U  inkh  bit  deteriptioo  oC 
tbo  iii«ior*«lKMid  of  viffUidk  horo  tolb 
^  us,  that  if  this  wrotch  woaa  to  iovito  • 
veauBOB  l)«ffar  to  such  pfavisioos  m  he 
hflfit  for  faimaoVaad  faoHly,  the  baggar 
would  riAite  lo  ootnab 

135.  But/mr  what  md,  ^o^l  Sonevei^ 
muat  be  vndentood  hcve»  m  habea»  or 
potwde^  .or  the  lilte  ■  otharwiM  the  ee> 
cuaative  case  is  iritbout  a  ▼arb  to  govern 
at.     Wenoasf  then  read  the  liae  ■ 

To  what  pufpoae  do  you  poaa^aa  riches, 
aalbernd  togsther  by  these  tormeiite— • 
I.  «•  w|tb  so  aucb  fuoiflhment  and  un- 
oasioasa  to  joititMif  ?  gee  aat.  z.  1. 18, 
15. 

igg.  Undamkteiwtadimif^e.'i  So  Ho». 
saLliLlib.iLLSd. 

Dtmda  ett  MUban  mmUopan  moamA 


Iftseio  oi»  AmUcsn^m  itrfis  tBtft  dit<fcs« 


Mittn  mmkewkoU  Aniieyrmtkeit  mm/ 
JUt  htiltkgrt  re§enedjpn-  ihem  alone. 

Pajurcia. 


For  AotMgrmi  isa  abofe^  Jov«  oSL  xlfl^ 
X  97,  eotOk 

137.  A  neeigfait^  j[«.]  t.  «•  To  sham 
41m  lirto  of  the  peer  s  «o  liM  as  if  deatined 
to  panreity  and  ^fraut,  te  the  aahe  «i 
teiBg  rieh  orhMti  you  dio»  o  4aaae  whoa 
your  jrichea  oan  avaii  fott  nothtog,  bs 
«bayev*ao  graat. 

.  l38.rtoifS«.^v«sf0^4«.]  AadaU 
this,  fo  wMib  you  are  tonaenliBg  your* 
self  at  this  rata,  you  find  ao  satitfaction 
or  centOBtauDt  in ;  for  when  your  bags 
aaa  AUed  up  to  the  eatgr  moalfa,  atiU  yoa 
want  more.  The  getting  of  woont^  aa4 
the  hwe  of  nipney  iacrcaae  together  { 
tho   ttmro  3F0U    hav«»   4he    nore  yoa 


CrucU  indwtgmt  siKd&tis  kfiripg,  ^ 
&M  Hon.  lib.  ii  ode  IL  and  liU  iU.  ode 
wi  L17.  IS. 

CreteeniBm  aeqvAur  emm  peasmam 

Mi^9nmmfuejamm* 

14a  ifgtAaketJmFUima,  jc.]  Apoor 
roan  looks  no  fallher  than  for  a  suppljr 
of  his  praaeot  wapitai  be  nsier  thinhaoif 
any  thing  more. 

-—  Tkerefw^}  Becasae  tho«  att  in. 
sadable  ia  thy  demos.* 

—  is  prtpami,  4jv.]  Nol  eanlsot 
with  one  oouatry«hoiifle,  another  ia  pur- 
chased, and  gotten  ready,  praparad  for 
thy  reoapCna,    as  oue  wiU    not  eiif- 
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Et  profenre  liBet  fines  ;  majorque  videlur, 

Et  melior  vicina  seges :  niefcarts  et  lianc,  et 

^rbusta,  etdensd  montem  qui  cnnet olivS  i 

Quorum  si  pretio  doininus  non  vincitur  nllo, 

Nocte  boves  macri,  lassoque  ranielica  cello 

Armenta  ad  Tirides  hujus  mittentiiraristas  ; 

Kec  prills  itide  domum,  quam  jtota  novalia  ssvos 

111  venires  abeant,  ut  credas  &lcibtis  actum. 

Dicere  vix  poBsis,  quam  muhi  talia  plorent) 

Et  quot  venales  injuria  fecerit  agros. 

Sed  qui  sermones  f  quam  fcedie  bucdna  iamse  t 

Quid  nocet  hoc  ?  inqiiit  ?  tunicam  milii  malo  inpini, 

Quam  si  me  toto  laudet  vhcinia  pago 

Exi^ui  ruris  paucissima  ferra  secantem* 

Scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis, 

Et  luctum  et  curam  efiugies^  et  tempore  vitse 


149 


150 


155 


l4l  ft  Hketyou  to  extend,  jc]  toa 
fbink  tl^e  {tretent  limiti  of  your  estate 
too  confined,  and  therefore  ^ou  want  to 
enlarge  Uiem. 

149.  ^a;gA6ottr*«  com.]  Arista  Uprai. 
periy  the  beard  of  com,  and,  by  synec 
tb^  whole  ear ;  and  so  Che  com  itself,  as 
growing.  Yon  take  it  into  your  head 
that  your  neighbour's  oorn  looks  better 
than  yours,  therefore  ydb  deCermioe  to 
purchase,  and  to  p  amt  ydurself  of  his 


144.  Grotet  of  treet»2  Arbustum  sig- 
nifies a  copse  or  grore  of  trees,  pleasant 
for  its  shade. 

--  Which  is  whilet  4  c.]  The  bloom  of 
the  olire  is  of  a  white  or  light  grey 
colour.  Densa  here  means  a  vabt  quan- 
tity.    See  sat.  i.  190,  note. 

145.  frith  amy  price  <f  whichf  4«.}  If 
you  cannot  tempt  the  owner  to  part  with 
them  for  any  price  which  you  offer  for 
the  purchase,  then  yon  have  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  make  him  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

146.  JBy  nighi  the  iean  omii#  jv.]  In 
the  night-time,  when  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  disooreredt  you  turn  your  oaen 
which  are  half-starred,  and  your  other 
herds  of  grating  beasts,  which  are  kept 
sharp  for  the  purpose,  into  your  po6r 
neighbour's  com. 

146—7.  Tired  nech."]  That  have  been 
yoked,  and  at  work  aU  day,  and  there* 
fore  tlie  more  hungry. 


147.  To  the  green  eom^  4;cJJ  lb  ordef 
to  eat  it  up. 

14a  Kor  may  th^di^iart  heme*  4:0.] 
Tbey  are  not  suffered  to  stir  homeward, 
till  they  have  eaten  up  the  whole  crop^ 
as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  reaped. 

-^  Tha  whole  crop.]  Tota  noralia. 
Norale  est,  saith  Pliny,  quod  altemis  an- 
nis  seritor^-^**  Land  sown  erery  other 
**  year,**  and  therefore  produces  the  mors 
plentifiil  crops.  Hero,  by  mot.  novalia 
signifies  the  crops  that  grow  on  such  land* 
See  Viao.  Oeor.i.  1.71. 

151.  Infwy,  ie.]  Many  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of  such  treatment* 
and  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  land 
to  avoid  being  ruioed. 

158.  What  tpeediu  f*^  What  does  tbo 
world  say  of  you,  says  the  poet,  for  such 
proceedings? 

.  _«»  Trumpet  offmlfame>'*]Ttt9  poet 
is  intermpted  liefore  he  has  finished,  by 
the  oager  answer  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  be  speaking,  and  with 
whom  he  is  expostulating. 

159  "  What  doet  thu  Aicrf /'*]  Says 
the  miser;  what  harm  can  what  the 
world  says  do?  See  Hon.  sat.  L  L 
64—7. 

-^  Coat  ofatvpinet]  Lupinus  signifies  a 
kind  of  pulse,  of  a  bitter  and  barah  taste, 
covered  with  a  coat,  husk,  or  shell.  See 
Viao  G.  L  1.  75,  6.  Isidorua  says,  that 
the  best  definition  of  lupinus  is,  «a^ 
r9f  Xvvnt^,  quod  vultum  gustantbi 
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And  it  likes  you  to  extend  your  borders  ;  and  greater  nfipears 
And  better  your  neig))bour's  corn  :  -you  buy  also  this,  and 
Grroves  of  trees,  and  the  mountain  which  is  white  with  the 

thick  olive : 
With  any  price  of  which  if  the  owner  be  not  piisvailed  on,  145 
.  By  night  the  lean  oxen,  and  the  famished  herds,  witii  tired 
Necks,  will  be  sent  to  the  green  corn  of  this  man. 
Nor  may  they  depart  home  from  thence,  before  the  whole  <*rop 
Is  gone' into  their  cruel  bellies,  so  that  you  would  befieTe  it 

done  by  stckles. 
You  can  hardly  say,  hoW  many  may  lament  such  things,      150 
And  how  many  fields  injury  has  made  to  be  set  to  ^ale. 
"  But  what  speeches  ?' now  the  trumpet  of  foul  fame  ?"— 
"  What  does  this  hurt  ?*'  says  he :    "1  bad  rather  have  the 

"  coat  of  a  lupine,    - 
^^  Than  if  the  neignbourhood  in  the  whole  village  should  praise 

**  me 
Cutting  the  very  scanty  produce  of  a  little  fiirm."  156 

1  warcani  you  will  want  both  disease  and  weakness. 
And  you  will  escape  moumiDg  and  care;  and  a  long  space  of 

life. 


tu^ine  contristet.  Ainsworth  thinka 
Ibat  lupinussignifiefl  what  we  call  hops; 
and  this  seems  likely,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  story  in  Athenaeus,  lib.  ii.  c 
kiT.  where  be  relates  of  Zeno  the  Stoic* 
that  he  was  ill-tempered  and  harsh,  till 
he  bad  drunk,  a  quantity  of  wine,  and 
Uien  he  was  pleasant  and  good  hu- 
tboured.  On  Zeno's  being  asked  the  rea* 
aon  of  this  change  of  temper,  he  said, 
that  **  the  same  thing  happened  to  him 
« as  to  lupines ;  for  lupines,**  says  he^ 
'*  before  they  are  soaked  in  water,  are 
<•  very  bitter;  but  when  put  into  water, 
'<and  made  soft  by  steeping,  and  are 
•<  well  soaked,^ they  are  mild  and  plea- 
<*  lant**  Hops  grow  with  coats,  or  la. 
miu«,  one  o?er  another.  But  whatever 
be  the  exact  meaning  of  lupini,  the 
meaning  of  this  hasty  answer  of  the  mi. 
aer's  is  as  follows :  **  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
'•  what  speeches  are  made  about  me.  or 
••  what  the  trumpet  of  fame  m^y  spreB4 
'*  abroad,  to  the  ditadvantage  of  my  cha- 
*  *  meter*  I  wixild  not  give  a  pin  \  bead 
<•  for  all  they  can  eay  against  me,  if  I 
*'  do  but  get  rich :  but  1  would  not  give 
^  tlKc  husk  of  a  lupine  for  the  praise  of 


**  all  the  town,  if  my  farm  be  malt 
■  **  and  afford  but  a  poor  crop.** 

9.  d.  If  I  am  rich,  they  can*t  hurt  me 
by  their  abuse :  but  if  poor,  their  praise 
will  do  me  no  good. 

1 5S.  The  very  scanty  produce.']  Paucii* 
sima  farra.  Far  denotes  all  manner  of 
corn.  t*aucissima  need  not  he  taken 
literally  in  the  superlative  sense,  but 
as  intensive,  and  as  meaning  a  very 
small,  an  exceeding  scanty  crop  of  corn. 
See  note  on  densissima  lectica,  sat  L 
].  1 20,  n.  2.  The  comparative  and  sn- 
perlative  degrees  are  often  used  by  the 
Latin  writera  only  in  an  intensive 
sense. 

1 56. 1  warrant,  ^c."]  Here  the  poet  is 
speaking  ironically,  as  if  he  said  to  the 
miser— To  be  sure.  Sir,  people  like  you, 
who  are  above  the  praise  or  dispraise  of 
the  world,  are  doubtless  exempted  too 
from  the  calamities  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  suffer,  such  as  sickness  and  infir- 
tnities.  See  sat.  x.  1.  227.  Tou  are  also 
out  of  (he  reach  of  affliction  and-sonroW. 
See  sat  k.  L  242^4.  Carebid-^you 
will  h9  without— firee  from. 
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Longa  liba  i>06t  liaec  fiuo  nieliore  dabnntur  | 
Si  UuUum  cuiti  solus  possecleris  agtri| 

Suantum  sub  Tatio  {Mpulus  Roinanus  ambat. 
[ox  etiaiD  fractis  sBUUe,  ac  Punica  passis 
Pneliai  vel  Pyrrhum  imitiaiiemi^  gladioaque  Moloesos^ 
Tandem  |»ro  mukis  vix  jugem  bina  dabantui 
Vulnenbus ;  merces  ea  sanguinis  atquc  laboris 
Nttllis  visa  unquaai  meritts  minor,  aut  ingratae 
Curia  fides  patrisi :  satucabat  glebula  talis 
Patrem  ipsum,  turbamque  casse,  qufi  fhsta  jacebat 
Uxor,«  et  infiuites  ludebant  quatuor,  unus 
Vemula,  tree  domini :  sed  magnis  uatribus  honun 
A  scrobe  vel  sulco  rsdeuntibus,  aUem  ccena 
Amplior,  el  gcaades  fiimabant  pukibus  oUss* 
Nunc  modus  hie  agri  nostro  non  sufficit  horUh 
Inde  fens  scelerum  cansse^  nee  jduna  venena 
Miscuit^  aut  &rro  grassatur  ssepius  uUum 
ilumanae  mentis  vmum,  quam  ssBva  cupido 
Indomiti  censAs ;  nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult^ 
£t  cito  vuk  fieri :  sed  quse  revereniia  l^um  I 
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15S.  jfflerAm  Mngh  ^e.}  Add  to 
•11  lliity  tut  yott  miitt  Uw  loagtr  than 
0bm»,  ted  bt^ttniddl  with  nnoomiiion 
iMffpin—*  indiora  fiirto— with  a  mora 
Hfoynow  And  nore  fintonnble  dodnj* 

159.  ffymaUiupotteited,  jt:.]  Tn^ 
vidtdtliat  you  wcra  M  wealU^  AS  to  |KM* 
w&mt  And  bo  ihm  mIa  ownor  of  as  math 
wAblo  lind  AS  thA  poople  oT  RomA  cuU 
tiYAtAdy  wbAii  tho  AiDpirA  WAS  in  itA  in* 
fAncjr,  undAT  Bomulus,  snd  TaiIus  Aia 

fiAbUlAl   Wll0»   fortbASAkAoTUlAlAdtAS 

he  braugbt.witli  him,  was  receiTsd  into 
thA  ctty»  And  consodAted  with  Romulus 
in  thogOTAniment,  Howerer  this  might 
bA  considArad  as  soiaU,  u>  1m  dividAd 
vnoog  All  dm  pAoplo,  yot,  in  the  hAnds 
of  ooA  mAn,  H  would  bo  a  tasI  ostAte. 

16U  ^ffitrwm^]  In  aAat  timAA— mot 
I  I  AOMA  whito  Aftor. 

— -Ata&mi  wUk  ivtf.j  Woni  out  with 
WA  And  thA  f At%«es  of  wat.  drAfis  ao- 
DiA  milfis.    Ron.  saL  i.  5. 

161^S.  Badstjjf^d  the  Punic  wan,} 
RAd  unde^onA  the  loils  And  dsngAn  of 
thA  tiuAA  wnn  with  thA  CArthAginiAns, 
which  AbnoAt  eshAustBd  the  RomAnb 

US.  Cmd  iyrftMS.]  ThA  king  of 
Bpbus,  who  tiKAd  tho  RomAns  with 
parpAtuAl  WATS,  but,  Aibttty  wAsdcfestAd 
sod  driftft  out  of  ItAly. 


16S.  IMm&mnssrris.]  Tho  Mohwt 
Wsra  A  pAoplA  of  EpfaruA.  who  ftmght 
yAinst  4m  RomAUA  in  I^nfauA's  Amy. 
to  sat  xlL  U  108,  notA. 

163.  At  lengA,]  u  e.  Alter  so  many 
ttoUs  and  dAngara, ' 

^  —  i7ard(y  Mo  aere^]  Jugenmi— as 
sera,  so  caUedtiom  Jugura  boum,  bcinft 

AS  much  lAUd  AS  A  y<*A  of  OXAB  COUld 

plough  in  a  day.  Scarcely  so  mudi  m 
two  aeraa  wekne  given  as  a  lawafd  Ibr 
SDsny  wounds  in  bauta. 

ie5.  Than  no  doMPft.  |«.]  And  this 
portion  of  two  acres,  given  to  a  aotdicn 
as  a  reward  for  the  blood  whieh  ha  had 
ihad*  And  tha  lafls  he  bad  undrniona  in 
the  sarvioa  of  hia  country,  waa  never 
found  Ihult  wkh  as  too  litde  for  hia  dc* 
sartsi  or  as  an  Inatanea  of  a  lifuach  of 
faith  in  b!s  oountiy  towards  him,  by  rei 
warding  him  less  than  ha  had  Teaaon  to 
expect  Curtus  means  Ihtle,  abort,  car- 
tailed,  imperfect  broken.  CottaSdca 
may  be  applied  to  eipress  a  man*i  com> 
ing  short  of  his  prodiiseb 

106.  LkitegUbe.}  SuchssmaH|Kea 
of  amble  land. 

166--7.  Sat^fiedikeMUr.'iTh^poat 
soldier,  who  was  Ae  nther  of  a  attmo» 
nnia  family. 

167.  BMle  ofkUtoU^I  riwurrtag 
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After  these  thtiig%  will  be  given  jon  with  a  better  fiue ; 

IF  you  alone  posaessM  as  miidi  cuUtTaled  ground, 

As,  under  Tatius,  the  RcMnan  people  ploughed.  190 

Afterwards  even  to  tboso  broken  with  age,  and  wbo  had  sufierM 

the  Punic 
Wars,  or  cruel  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Molossian  swordty 
At  length  hardly  two  acres  were  aiveiv  for  many 
Wounds.    That  reward  of  blood,  and  of  toil, 
Than  no  deserts^  ever  seeoiM  bssy  or  the  faith  small  105 

Of  an  ungrateful  country*    Such  a  little  glebe  satisfied 
The  &ther  himself^  and  the  rabble  of  his  cottage,  where  big  lay 
The  vrife,  and  fi>ur  iafiuite  were  playii^,  one  a  little 
Bond-«lave,  three  masters :   but  fer  the  great  brothers  of  these 
From  the  ditch  or  flirrow  retuminff,  another  supper  170 

More  ample,  and  great  pole  smoked  with  pottaj^ 
Nbw  this  measure  of  ground  is  not  Sufficient  for  our  garden. 
Thence  are  commonly  the  causes  of  villainies^  nor  mors  poisons 
Has  any  vice  of  the  human  mixed,  or  oflener 
Attacked  with  the  sword,  than  a  cruel  desire  175 

Of  an  unbounded  income ;  for  he  who  would  be  rich^ 
Would  be  so  quickly  too.    But  what  levmence  of  the  laws  ? 


ViOiaiit  diftejei  dhk  eaanirr,  sfttritt 
hb  daiiscn»  tcuk,  iiid  wimod%  and 
which  prodded  fiir.  Mid  made  him  and 
all  hitftinily  hqipy,  U  not,  as  tiUMt  g<H 
thottghthigeaou^  fbrapleaiura-fanlMu 

173.  Tkencet^e*}  fVom  oovetoumew. 
Gomp.  1. 175. 

-— Oniaef  ofviBokuet,  j«  ]  u  e.  Tnm 
tfiit  dk  prinoiple  arise,  as  from  their 
iouret,  all  manner  of  cruel  and  had 
actions.    See  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  former  part. 

—  ITorepotwiw,  4*0^]  Contrived  more 
methods  of  destroying  people  in  order 
to  come  at  their  property,  cither  hy  poi- 
son or  the  sword.     See  Jamestr.  1,  2. 

175.  J  emddemrt.l  Which  thinha 
no  ad  of  cruelty  too  great.,  so  that  ita 
and  may  he  accomplished. 

Sb  Viaa.  JBa.  iiL  1.  Sfi,  57. 
Q;M  nan  morialm  peOem  C9g^ 
Jbufi  mctafomu  f 

]7S.  IJnbowvUA^  Lit  aatamed-^ 
/.  9f  that  cannot  be  Vept  or  rsstralned 
wiUiin  any  bounds.  A  metaphor  taken 
from  animals  that  aie  wild  and  imtamed. 
which  are  uagoTemable,  and  not  to  ha 
restrained. ' 

•^ifc  w»o  woMUfertpl.]^  die  aposd^ 
1  Tim.  tI.  9.  si  /8«vX«(itiMi  irXtOrfiP. 

177.  W9M  U  »  pM^.}  And  thera- 


ef  Me  wilb  and 
MoaH,  tiAert  grown  up. 

167.  SSg.J  i,  e,  B^(»  or  g^t^  with 
oiiuL 

169L  Bmd  dtne  ikfet  maden.'l  One 
cf  tba  Smr  cbildrtn  thai  were  playing 
together  waa  a  Nttte  tftond-slaTe  bom  H 
m  she-eia?«.  ne threeocbers  wen chft- 
^bvn  of  the  wi^f  aad  tiiaielbre  masten 
ofar  the  Iftda  slate,  bnt  all  ph^ing  S»- 
gather^  hai^iy  and  content. 

-^Grwat  ftrccAcrs.]  The  elder  ^Wem 
sow  big  enough  to  go  out  to  labour. 

170.  Bkch  vAtnow»&e.)  Coming 
borne  from  their  day's  worKt  it  digging 
and  ploughing. 

171.  JIforr  mpts.]  Ilieir  beiiig  grown 
up,  and  retnmkig  hungry  frpm  their 
Uioar^  rehired  a  more  copious  mcaC 
than  the  IltUe  ones  who  stayed  at  hom« 

— (TfMt  pott.]  Pots  pioportionably 
large  to  the  provision  which  waa  to  hf 


'  ^Smoktd  with  ptUage-l  BoOingover 
tfie  Sre.  INils  wm  a  kind  of  potti^ 
snada  of  meal,  watar,  honcy^  or  cheese 
and  eggs  sodden  together.     Aursw* 

178.  J/Aifure^grotnid.]  vis.  Twa 
acree,  which,  in  ancient  days,  waa 
ti^eogfat  a  aufficieat  reward  for  an  old 
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Quis  melus,  aut  pudor  est  unquam  properantis  atari  ? 

Yivite  contenti  casulis  et  coHibuB  tslis, 

O  pueri,  Marsus  dicebat  el  Hemicus  olioi, 

Vestinusque  senex ;  panem  quseramus  aratro, 

Qui  satis  est  mensis  :  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris, 

Quorum  ope  et  auxilio,  gratae  post  munua  aristiB^ 

Contingunt  homini  veteris  fastidia  quercfts. 

Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet,  quern  non  pudet  alto 

Per  glaciem  peron^e  tegi ;  qui  summovet  Euros 

PellibuB  inversis  :  peregrina,  ignotaque  nobis 

Ad  scelus  atque  nefas,  quodcunc)ue  est,  purpura  ducit.. 

Hsec  illi  veteres  praecepta  minoribus:  at  nunc 

Post  finem  auiumni  media  de  nocte  supinum 

Clamosus  juvenum  pater  excitat :  accipe  ceras, 

Scribe,  puer,  vigila,  causas  age,  perlege  rubrftf 

Majorum  l^es,  aut  vitem  posce  libello. 

Sea  caput  intactum  buxo,  naresque  pilosas 


180 


185 


190 


fore  talus  the  shortest  way  to  carre  for 
himself,  through  erery  obstacle. 

1 77.  Beverence  of  ike  laws,  ]  The  laws 
whidi  are  made  to  restrain  aU  acts  of 
murder,  and  violence,  aod  fraud,  are 
put  totally  out  of  the  quesdon;  he 
ireads  them  under  his  feet. 

178.  ffaUeningmiier.']  A  covetous  man 
who  hastens  to  be  rich  has  neither  fear 
nor  shame;  he  dreads  not  what  the  laws 
can  do  to  him,  nor  what  the  world  will 
say  of  him.     See  Prov.  uviiL  S2, 

179.  **UoeeoraenUdi*  icl  The  poet 
here  mentions  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
ancient  times,  ip  the  days  of  simpUcity 
and  frugality,  by  iutroducing  the  exhor- 
tation of  some  wise  and  thri/ky  father  to 
his  children.    . 

ISO,  "  Oynuthit**  i^l  Such  was  the 
language  formerly  of  the  fathers  amonc 
the  Moitti,  the  Heruj'ci,  and  the  Ve&tiDi» 
to  their  children,  in  order  to  teach  them 
contentment,  frugality,  and  industry. 

— Jfan»on«3  llie  >larsi  were  a  labo- 
rious people,  about  iiiteen  miles  distant 
uom  Rome^ 

'^^eTr^ci^n,'i  Tlie  Hemici,  a  people 
of  Kew  Latium. 

181.  VeUinian.']  The  Vestinl  were  a 
people  of  I«atium«  bordering  on  the 
aabines. 

— "  Seek  bread  by  ihtpfough,**  {  c  ]  Let 
ps  provide  our  own  bread  by  our  indus- 
try, asmuch  as  will  ftufHcefor  our  support. 

182.  **  Iicitie$  of  the  ^vuntfy.'*2  The 


Romans  had  their  rural  goda,  as  Ceras, 
Bacchus,  Flora,  &c.  which  they  pacti«. 
cularly  worshipped,  as  presiding  oter 
their  lattd8,-mnd  as  at  first  inventing  die 
various  parts  of  husbandry. 

1 83.  "  By  whoae  help,**  4^.}  He  meaiis 
particularly  Bacchus,  who  first  ibund 
out  the  use  pf  wine,  and  Ceres,  who 
found  out  com  and  tUlaga 

184.  «' XooiAiNg."  4-0.]  Sncethein- 
vention  of  agriculture,  and  the  productiaB 
of  com,  men  disdain  living  upon  aeona^ 
as  at  Srst  th^  did.  See  sat.  vL  L  10 ; 
and  Viao.  G.  i.  L  5 — 9S.  where,  may 
be  seen  an  invocation  to  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  and  the  other  rural  deities,  as  the 
inventors  and  patrons  of  agriculture 

185.  **AHy  thing  farbiOde^;'  ^rj 
Those  who  are  bred  up  in  poterty  and 
hardship,  are  upac^ainted  with  the 
temptations  to  vice,  to  which  those  wha 
are  in  high  life  are  liable. 

186.  ••  Thro*  Kt  to  be  caper*4,*'  ^} 
Pero— a  sort  of  high  shoe,  made  of  raw 
leather,  worn  by  country  people  as  a  dcr 
l^ore  against  snow  and  cold.     Aiwsw. 

187.  ^*  It,verte4  tkhu."*}  The  skins  of 
beasts  with  the  wool  or  hair  turned  in- 
wards DSKt  the  body,  to  defend  it 
iVom  the  cold  winds,  and  to  keep  tfaf 


Thus  shod  and  thus  clothed  were  tli^ 
hardy  mstics  of  old  time  :  they  lived  14 
happy  ignorance  of  vice  and  lu^un| 
imd  of  fldi  ounces  to  the  U^u 
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What  fear,  or  shame,  is  there  ever  of  a  haetenin^  mider?— 

^*  Live  contented  with  those  little  cottages  and  hitls, 

"  O  youths,"  said  the  Marsian  and  Hernician  formerly,  180 

And  die  old  Vestinian,  ^^  let  us  seek  bread  by  the  plough, 

^^  Which  is  enough  for  our  tables:   the  deities  of  the  country 

*^  approve  this, 
^*  By  whose  help  and  assistance,  after  the  gift  of  acceptable  com, 
'^  There  happen  to  man  loathing  of  the  old  oak. 
^^  He  will  not  do  any  thinj^  forbidden,  who  is  not  ashamed     185 
**  Thro*  icelo  be  cover'd  with  an  high  shoe;  who  keeps-  off 

*^  the  east  wind 
**  With  inverted  skins.     Purple,  foreign,  and  unknown  to  ns, 
*'  Leads  to  wickedness  and  villainy,  w4iatsoever  it  may  be." 
These  precepts  those  ancients  gave  to  their  posterity:  but  now, 
After  tne  end  of'Autumn,  from  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 

noisy  190 

Father  rouses  the  supine  youth :    "  Take  the  waxen  tablets, 
**  Write,  boy,  watch^  plead  causes,  read  over  the  red 
*^  Laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  ask  for  a  vine  by  a  petition. 
^^  But  your  head  untouched  with  box,  and  your  hairy  nostrils, 


1 87.  «•  PurpU;'  ic]  ^.  d.  The  Tynan 
puf  pie,  with  which  the  garments  of  the 
rich  aad  great  arc  dyed,  is  a  foreign 
piece  of  luxury,  and  unknown  to  us. 
The  introduction  of  this,  aswell  as  other 
articles  of  foreign  luxury,  is  the  fore« 
runner  of  all  manner  of  vice  aud  wick- 
edness; for  when  once  people  cast  off  a 
tiroplicity  of  dress  and  manners,  and 
run  into  luxury  and  expense,  they  go 
all  lengths  to  fupply  thetr  vanity  and 
extravagance.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any 
fuch— *oil  velitum  fecisse  volet. 

189.  Tk€$e  prteqHSt  fc,}  :juchwere 
the  lessons  which  those  rustic  veterans 
taught  their  children,  and  delivered  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  community^ 
for  tne  benefit  of  posterity. 

<—  3iU  new.]  !•  e.  As  matters  are  now» 
fathers  teach  their  children  very  diffe- 
rent Icftoos. 

1 90.  JJter  the  end  of  JMhrnn."}  When 
the  winter  seu  in,  and  the  nighu  are 
long  and  cold 

^Fnmtht  middle  of  the  nigki.]  As 
toon  aa  midnight  is  turned. 

190— ]«  The  nmy  father.']  Bawling 
to  wake  bis  son,  who  is  lying  along  on 
his  back  (lupinum)  in  his  bed  fast, 
aaleep« 

191.  «<  The  waxen,  taXfUu.*''^  See  note 

VOL.  II* 


00  1. 2(0. 

192.  ««  Xrrtife."J  Pen  something  that 
you  may  get  money  by. 

«*  <«  IVaUk,"*]  Set  up  all  night  at. 
atudy. 

—  <'  PUttd  caiMes.**J  Turn  advocate— 
be  called  to  the  bar. 

«^ ««  ieeod  "«ii8r,'*  4;c.]  Study  the 
law. 

192—3.  •<  The  red  lam?*}  So  called, 
because  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  the 
chapters  wt^re  written  in  red  letters. 
Hence  the  written  law  was  called  ru« 
brica.     See  Psaa.  sat.  v.  1.  90. 

193.  *^  Jik  Jbra  vpne^*'  j-cw]  For  a 
centurion'a  post  in  the  army— draw  up 
a  petition  for  this. 

The  centurion,  or  captain  over  an 
hundred  men,  carried,  as  an  ensign  of 
his  office,  a  stick  or  batoon  in  his  hand» 
made  out  of  a  vine-branch;  as  our  cap* 
tains  do  spontoons,  and  our  serjeanta 
hatberds.  See  sat.  viii.  1. 247,  note.— If 
a  man  were  to  advise  another  to  petition 
for  an  halberd,  it  would  be  equivalent. 
to  advising  him  to  petition  to  be  made 
a  Serjeant.  So  here,  the  father  advising 
his  eon  to  petition  for  a  vine,  i.  e,  vine, 
branch,  is  equivalent  to  his  petitioning 
to  be  made  a  centurion. 

194.  «•  Ufamneked  with  te/'l    Yonr 
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AnnoUt,  et  gmnAm  miretar  Lvlias  alas.  195 

Dirue  Mauronioi  atCegia8«  caslella  Brigantfim, 

Uc  locuplfBtem  aquilam  tibi  aexaf^mus  annuB 

Aflferat:  aiit  lonjioB  caatrorum  ferre  laborea 

8i  pigety  et  trepidaaoiYOBt  tibi  cornua  wntrem 

Cum  lituia  audita,  pares,  c|uod  vendere  poaaia 

Ptttris  diiBidiOy  nee  te  fiiatidia  mevcia 

UlIiuB  Bubeant ablegandx  Ttberim  ultra: 

Nee  cradaa  pcmendum  aUquid  discriniiniB  inter 

Uaguenta,  et  corium :  tuoai  boitub  est  obob  ex  be 

QuALiBBT.     Ilia  tuo  sententia  semper  in  ore 

Veieetor,  DIb  aique  ipso  Jove  digna,  poetae : 

UbDB  HABBAS  aO JBBIT  NBNO;   SEP  OPOBTBT  HABEBB* 

Hoc  monBtrant  vetulas  pueria  poscentibus  assem : 

Hoc  discttnt  orones  ante  Alpba  et  Beta  puellae. 

Talibus  instantem  monitis  quemcimque  parentem  210 

Sic  posseoi  afiari :  die,  6  vanissinie,  quia  te 

Fefltinare  jubet?  meUorem  prsaco  magistro 


800 


£05 


tmigh  mui  aaitiil  tppemEoe^  •whif 
to  your  hair  lying  loose,  and  not  being 
combed.  The  Komant  made  their  comlM 
of  box-wood. 

ld<  «•  ifairy  itottrat:*J  Another 
mark  of  baidineei;  for  effeminate  and 
delicate  people  plucked  off  all  super, 
flttous  hairs.  See  sat.  ii.  11,  83,  where 
hairiness  is  mentioned  as  a  mark  of 
hardiness  and  conrMe. 

195.  ^  XtfUn."}  dome  great  general 
in  the  army  may  netice  these  things,  as 
bespeaking  you  fit  for  the  army. 

«— •«  ffuge  amu.**2  Probably  rongh 
with  hair.  Bee  above,  n.  8.  on  1.  194.—* 
AU  signifies  the  armpit,  also  the  arm.— 
8ee  AiNsw. 

196.  «•  Ihdny  theUnhoftke  Afbort.**] 
Oo  and  do  some  great  eiploit— -distin* 
guiih  yourself  in  an  expedition  against 
die  people  of  Mauritania.  Attegis 
(from  ad  and  tegere,  to  cover)  signifies 
eottaees,  huts,  cabins,  tents,  and  the 
Itke,  m  which  people  shelter  themselres 
IVom  the  weather. 

— •«  CotiUi  of  the  Brigantes,'*]  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  people 
of  Lancashire,  Torkshtre,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  England,  were  called 
Brigantes;  they  had  strong  caitles. 

197.  «*  That  a  rich  eagle^^  ^-c.j  The 
Roman  ensign  was  the  figure  of  an  eagle, 
which  was  carried  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment*    The  care  of  this  standard 


wns  committed  to  the  eldest  captain  of 
the  regiment,  and  was  aver)r  rich  post. 
The  father  is  here  exhorting  his  son 
to  go  into  the  army;  in  order  to  which, 
first,  he  is  to  petition  for  the  vine-rod, 
or  centurion's  post;  then  he  exhorts 
htm  to  go  into  service,  and  distinguish 
himself  against  the  enemy,  that,  at 
sixty  years  old,  he  may  be  the  eldeU 
captain,  and  enrich  himself  bv  having 
the  care  of  the  standard,  wnich  was 
very  lucrative.  Hence  luvenal  calls  it 
locnpletem  aquilam. 

198.  ««  Or  if  to  hear,"*  fej  If  yon 
dislike  going  into  a  military  hfe. 

199.  *«  The  horns,'*  fc]  If  the  comets 
and  trumpets  throw  you  into  a  panic 
at  the  sound  of  them,  so  that  you  are 
ready  to  befoul  yourself  when  you 
hear  martial  mnsic. 

800.  «'  Tvu  may  jmrehase,**  {v.]  Ton 
may  go  into  trade,  and  bny  goods 
which  you  may  sell  for  half  as  much 
more  as  they  cost  you. 

801.  <«  JVbr  tet  the  dithhe,*' fc.2  Don^ 
be  nice  about  what  yon  deal  in,  though 
ever  so  filthy,  though  such  as  must  be 
manufactured  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber. 

802.  •*  Sent  away  beyond  the  T^her.**} 
Tanning,  and  other  noisome  trades,  were 
carried  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
to  preserve  the  city  sweet  and  healthy. 

809.  ^  DonotkeUevft'*  4^]   Do  not 
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<^  Leelius  may  take  notice  o^  and  admire  your  hum  ami.    109 

^^  llestroy  the  tents  of  the  Moors,  the  catilet  of  &e  BiiganteSi 

^*  That  a  rich  eagle  to  thee* the  sixtieth  year 

^'  May  bring ;  or  if  to  bear  the  long  Wboors  of  camps 

<^  It  grieves  yon,  and  the  horns  heard  with  the  trampets  looeen 

^'  Your  belly,  you  may  purchase,  what  yoo  may  sell  900 

*^  For  the  half  of  more,  nor  let  the  dislike  of  any  nserchaodiflei 

^^  Which  is  to  be  sent  away  beyond  the  Tiber,  possesa  you. 

<<  Do  not  believe  there  is  any  cfiftrence  to  be  pm  between 

'^  Ointments  and  an  hide.    The  smbli*  of  oaiv  is  bwbbt 

<^  FaoM  ANT  THING  WHATSOBTEB.    Let  thai  senteMeof  the 

<<  poet  805 

<<  Be  always  in  your  mouth,  worthy  the  gods^  and  of  Joiw  biia- 

«  self: 

<'  NOBODT  ASKS  FBOM  WHEBCB  TOO  HATB,  BUT  IT  B.BHOYBB 
"  YOU  TO  UAVB." 

This,  the  old  women  shew  to  the  boys  asking  |;h(ree  fiuthtngs: 
Tbib,  all  the  girls  learn  before  their  A^>ha  and  Beta. 
Whatsoever  parent  is  instant  with  such  admonitions,  210 

I  might  thus  speak  to:   ^^  Say,  (Omost  vain  hmmi,)  who  con* 

t  ^  mands 
'^  Thee  to  hasten?  I  warrant  the  scholar  better  than 


f til*  it  ipt«  youv  kttA  thM  out  tbiaf, 
wittch  ym  wkj  get  monsy  by,  iabcftcv 
tlMM  iDOtlMr.  Sa  M  yoa  d»  bottnriok 
yoorself,  let  it  be  the  same  thiog  ta 
yoo,  whether  joo  deal  in  perfimied 
ointmcata,  or  itinking  hides. 

204.  ••  Th$  mm  •/  f flM/V^c]  Ht 
alludes  to  the  answer  made  by  Vespasaao 
to  his  son  Titni,  who  was  against  raisbf 
money  by'a  tai  on  nrine.«^Titns  ro» 
aoustratedwith  him  on  the  meanness  of 
such  an  imposition;  but  he,  presentinff 
to  his  son  the  first  money  that  acemco 
to  him  from  \t,  asked  him  whether  the 
smell  offeadcd  him.  A».UaiT.  History, 
vol.  acY.  p.  86. 

Oi  the  poet  Bnnitts,  quoted  1.  907. 

206.  *<  JSe  alwasfs  in  jrenr  atoNlA,**]  Be 
alwnya  at  yoar  tongue's  end,  as  we  say. 

— >  **  Ifftky  ihe  gods^**  ^cj  Juvenal 
very  naturally  represents  this  old  co- 
vetous fellow  as  highly  extoUingn  maziai 
so  exactly  soited  to  his  sordid  prindplea. 

See  MoiA|^*e  Avare,  act  iii.  sc.  v» 
whete  tho  mW  is  so  pleased  with  a 
aaying  which  suiu  his  principles,  ae  to, 
wac|C  It  wriaen  in  Istttrs  of  gold. 


tt    mons  MoMy  St  o  neotssmy.  fnw^ 

,  atk»  L  Dn»iir»  j«iw 

And  therefore  only  take  cart  to  ba  rkh* , 
nobody  will  inquire  how  yon  camf  sob 
The  post,  in  the  next  twolincs,  hummnr* . 
onsly  observes  the  early  implanting  thia 
doctrine  in  the  minds  of  clkildren. 

^OS.  Tkii,  lAe  oid  wamtm^  ^a]  This 
maxim,  old  women,  when  their  children 
ask  them  for  a  trifle,  to  buy  play  things^. 
or  some  trash  to  eat,  always  take*  care  to 
instil  into  their  minds;  they  take  this 
opportnnity  to  preach  up  the  value  of. 
moaey^  and  the  necessity  of  having  it, 
no  matter  how;  nobody  will  trouble, 
their  head  «booc  thni* 

The  Roman  as  was  about  three  £siw^ 
things  of  our  money. 
.  909«  Tkuu9U  tkeghU,  {«.]  In  short,, 
chiklren  of  the  other  sex,  too  are  taught . 
this  before  their  A  »a  Nomarvoltheiv 
that  avarice  ie  so  general  and  ta  ruling 
a  principle. 

^10.  U  iMtonl.]   Takes  pains  to  inu . 
press  such  raaxinu  upon  his  chilfircn.  , 

911.  Tkut  ipiok  m.]    Thus  addresa  . 
myself  to.     . 

SIS.  «^  re  AaHm.**]  VOW  bid  thee  be. 
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Disctpulum:  aeciiriwabi:  vincftrin,  ut  Ajax 

Praptefiit  Tdamonem,  ut  Pelea  vicit  Achilles. 

Parcendum  eat  teneris;  nondum  implevfire  medullas 

Naiivae  mala  nequitiae :  cum  pectere  barbam 

Ccetoerit,  et  longi  mucronem  admittere  cnltri, 

Falsus  erit  testifl,  wndei  perjuria  gumma 

Exigu&,  CereriB  tangens  aramque  pedemque. 

Elaiam  jam  crede  nuium,  si  Iwiiina  veatra 

Mortifert  cum  dotcsubii:  quibus  ilia  premelur 

Per  ft>tnnum  digitis?  nam  qu«  icrraque  marique 

Acduirenda  putes,  brevior  via  conferet  illi : 

Nullus  enim  magni  fccelem  labor-    Haec  ego  nunquam 

Mandavi,  dices  olrai,  nee  talia  auasi : 

Mentis  causa  roalsB  tamen  est,  et  origo  penes  te : 

Nam  quisquis  magni  censiis  praecepit  amorem, 

Et  Iffivo  monitu  pueros  producit  avaros; 

Et  qui  per  frandea  patrimonia  conduplicarc 

I>Eit  libertalem,  totas  effundit  babenas 


215 


S20 


225 


230 


id  f vch  t  hurry  to  teach  your  ton  rach 
principtctf  why  begin  with  him  lo 
youDg,  and  uke  to  much  piinsf 

Sl«.  ••/ii»mMU."]80pr«ttowgnifi« 
here.    See  Aiwew.   Priwto,  No.  S. 

—  «*  Tht  $ckohrbeUd;*te.2  Agreater 
proficient  thwi  youTMif  in  avance,  end 
in  erery  other  vice,  in  which  you  may 
uutruct  him. 

«18.  ♦«  ili|Mir*  »«««.*•]  Make  younelf 
qaifeaccnre  and  eaty  upon  this  tubjecc 
\-.«  ^j  i^e,"  ic]  Your  son  wdl 
outdo  you  in  avarice,  at  much  at  Ajaa 
eurpatted  hit  father  Telamon,  or  at 
Aehillet  turpatted  hit  father  Peleut,  in 
^our  and  warlike  achievementt. 

915.  «•  Tou  muU  ipare,^  feJ]  Ton 
mutt  make  allowante  for  the  tenderneta 
of  youth,  and  not  hurry  vour  ton  on 
too  fatt;  have  patience  with  him,  he  U 
be  bad  enough  by-and-by. 

—  <«  Tkeir  fMrtam,  4?0  *  "*  •^^ 
ditpotitiontand  propentiiiet  with  which 
they  were  bom  (mala  native  nequitiat) 
have  not  had  time  to  grow  to  maturity, 
andtooccupythetrwholemindt,marrow 
^b  the  bones.  The  marrow,  which  it 
plaeedwithinthe  bonet,  like  the  bowels, 
which  are  placed  within  the  body,  is 
nfcen  figuratively,  andbyanalo^y.made 
use  of  to  signify  the  inward  mind. 

TnlW  says,  Fam.  zv.  19.  Mihi  hteres 
ia  medullit— I  love  you  in  my  heart. 
And  agaiu,  Philip,  i.  15.    In  meduUis 


popult  Romani,  ac  vtsceribus  hxtebsnt 
—they  were  very  dear  to  the  Roman 
people. 

217.  ••  To  emb'hit  fteowl."]  f.  e. 
Wh4n  he  is  grown  up  to  maturity. 

—  •«  To  admUtktpomi;'  jj^^-J  The 
edge  of  a  rasor-*a  pcriphiasis  foe 
being  shaved.  See  sat.  i.  85;  and  sat. 
X.  SS6. 

818.  "  SM  peofvUh"  4«.3  He  wiU 
forswear  himself  for  a  very  smaU  prices 

819.  *•  T&mcking  both  the  aUar^**  #c;J 
It  was  the  custom  amoi^  the  Romani, 
on  occasion  of  solemn  oaths,  to  go  to  a 
temple,  and,  when  they  swore,  to  lay 
their  hand  upon  the  altar  of  the  god. 
Here,  to  olake  his  oath  the  more  solemn, 
the  miter't  ton  it  represented,  not  oolf 
as  hying  his  hand  upon  the  altar  m 
Ceres,  but  also  on  the  foot  of  her  image. 
See  sat.  iii.  I.  144,  and  note. 

819.  •*  Of  C^TM."]  The  altar  of  Ceres 
was  reckoned  the  most  sacred,  became, 
in  the  celebration  o^  her  worship,  no* 
thing  was  to  be  admitted  that  was  not 
sacred  and  pure.    Sat.  vi.  I.  50. 

990»  **  rour  davghter-tn-iawJ^}  Ywu 
son's  wife— 'pronounce  her  dead,  if  she 
comes  within  your'  doors  with  a  hrge 
fortune,  for  your  son,  her  husband,  will 
murder  her,  in  order  to  get  the  sole 
possession  of  it* 

—  **  Canitd  firth,"}  i.#.  Tobeburied, 
or^  as  th^  tnanner  thcawas,  to  bt  burned 
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<^  The  master:  depart  secure:  you  will  be  outdone^  as  Ajax 
^^  Surpassed  Telamon,  as  Achilles  outdid  Peleus.  SI4 

<^  You  must  spare  the  tender  ones :  as  yet  their  marrows  the  evils 
<'  Of  native  wickedness  have  not  filled :  when  he  has  begun 
^  To  comb  his  beard,  and  to  admit  the  point  of  a  long  knife, 
<^  He  will  be  a  false  witness,  he  will  sell  perjuries  for  a  small 
^<  Sum,  touching  both  the  altar  and  the  foot  of  Ceres." 
<^  Already  believe  your  daughter-in-law  carried  forth,  if  your 

<'  thresholds  220 

^  She  enters  with  a  deadly  portion.     By  what  fingers  wiil  she 

"  be  pressed 
^<  In  her  sleep  ?i— for,  what  things  you  may  suppose  to  be  acquired 
^^  By  sea  and  land,  a  shorter  way  will  confer  upon  him : 
^<  For  of  great  wickedness  there  is  no  labour.    These  things 

.  **  1  never  ^ 

^^  Command^,  may  you  some  time  say, -nor  persuaded  such 

"  things,  225 

^  But  the  cause  of  a  bad  mind,  nevertheless,  and  its  origin,  is 

**  in  you : 
^^  For  whoever  has  taught  the  love  of  a  great  income, 
^>  And,  by  foolish  admonition,  produces  covetous  boys, 
^  And  he  who  to  double  patrimonies  by  frauds, 
^^  Gives  liberty,  loosens  all  the  reins  to  the  chariot,  230 


en  the  fnnenU  pile.  See  Tbk  Andriif 
met  itf  sc.  i.  I.  90.    See  lat.  vi.  1.  566. 

S81.  <*  iVUk  a  deadly  portion,*^]  Mor- 
Cifere  cum  dote— i.  e,  which  it  tiire  to 
occasion  her  death,  by  the  hands  of  her 
covetous  husband. 

— **  By  whaifingerst  4t'l  ^^'^  •^gc' 
will  his  fingers  be  to  strangle  her  in  her 
sleep  1 

SS8.  FoTf  wktti  thingi^  fc.]  What 
yon  msLj  suppose  others  to  get  by  tra- 
versing land  and  sea,  in  order  to  trade 
and  acquire  riches,  your  son  will  find  a 
shorter  wiy  to'  come  at,  by  murdering 
bis  wife. 

2S4.  «*  TTkereis  ne  faAonr.*']  There  is 
very  little  trouble  in  such  a  business  as 
this,  it  is-  soon  done. 

S84— 5.  <«  /  never  commanded,  **{«.] 
The  time  may  come,  when,  seeing  yonr 
son  what  I  haTe  been  describing,  you 
.will  be  for  exculpating  yourself,  and 
you  may  say,  *^  1  nerer  gave  him  any 
**  such  orders;  this  was  owing  to  no 
**  advice  of  mine.* 

8S6.  "  Sni  tke  caaie,**  jt;-}  The  poet 
aniwers^>No,  yo|i  might  not  specifi- 


cally order  him  to  do  such  or  such  an 
'action,  hut  the  principle  from  which 
he  acts  such  horrid  Kencs  of  barbarity 
and  villainy  is  owing  to  the  example 
which  you  have  set  him,  and  originates 
from  the  counsel  which  you  have  given 
him  to  enrich  himself  by  all  means,  no 
matter  how;  therefore  .all  this  is  penes 
tellies  at  your  door* 

827.  <*  jnoeterkai  taught,*'  ^e.]  Who- 
ever has  given  a  son  such  precepts  a^ 
you  have  given  yourt,  in  order  to  instil 
into  htm  an  unbounded  love  of  wealth. 

228.  **  JPootisk  adrnmithn^'*  f  c]  So 
L.SVUS  seems  to  be  used,  ^Bn.  ii.  54; 
and  edog.  i.  16.  Si  mens  non  laeva  fu* 
asset. .  See  Aiksw.  Lsavut,  No.  2.  BQt 
perhaps  it  may  mean  unlucky,  unfortu- 
nate, like  sinistro.' '  See  this  Satire^  L 
I,  and  note.' 

Or  Isevo  may  be  here  understood,  is 
we  sometimes  understand  the  word  sini* 
ster,  when  we  mean  to  say,  that  a  man*s 
designs  arc  indirect,  dishonest,  nnfak. 

— <*  Producn eooetom  boys"]  Bringe 
up  his  children  with  covetous  prtnctplei. 
.    850.  Givee  Uberty,'*  4;c.}  i.  e.    So  fjvr 
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Curriculo;  qncm  si  refocei,  BubsisteTB  nescit, 

Et  te  contempto  rapitur,  metiaque  relictis. 

Nemo  Batis  credit  tantunn  delinouere,  quantum 

Permitias:  adeo  indulgent  stbi  latius  ipsi. 

Cum  dicis  jufeni,  stuhum,  qui  dbnet  amico,  SS& 

Qui  pau})ertatem  levet,  attollatque  propinqui  ^ 

Et  spoliaVe  doces,  et  circumscribere,  eC  omni 

Crimine  dtvitias  acquirere,  quarum  amor  in  teett^ 

Quantus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore,  quantum 

Dilexit  TbebaiA,  si  Grxcia  vera,  Menceceus,  S(0 

In  quarum  sulcis  l^iones  dentibus  anguia 

Cum  clypeis  nascuntury  et  horrida  belua  capentint 

Continuo,  tanquam  et  tubicen  surrexerat  una. . 

Ergo  ignem,  cujus  licintiUaB  ipse  dedisti, 

Flagmntem  late,  el  rapientem  tuncta  videbis.  245 

Nee  tibi  parcetur  misero,  trepiduroqoe  magialrum 

In  cavefi  magno  fremitu  leo  toilet  alumnus. 

Nola  Matliematicis  genesis  tua:  sed  gm¥e  tardas 

Expectare  colos :  morieris  stamine  nondum 


from  checking  such  ditpcMirioiii,  fivft 
them  full  liberty  to  exerrite  themselvet, 
^ca»ed  to  see  the  thriftioets  of  a  aoh, 
who  is  defrauding  all  manUnd,  that  he 
nay  double  his  own  property. 

SSa  <^  Xfoieiia  attthe  reitu/*  jv.] 
Oivet  full  and  ample  ioose  to  every 
kind  of  eTil.  A  metaphor,  taken  from 
a  charioteer,  who  by  looeening  the 
fvins,  by  which  he  holds  and  guidee 
the  horses,  too  freely»  they  run  away 
with  the  chariot,  and  when  he  waatt 
to  stop  tbem  he  canuot. 

831 .  •«  Which  if  you  wmld  reeaU,*'  ^c] 
II  is'tn  vain  to  think  of  stopping  or  re^ 
calling  such  a  one,  who  knows  no  re^ 
ilraiut. 

S59.  **r<Me«mtemngd,**]  Having  for- 
feited  the  jtuthority  of  a  faiher,  all  yon 
can  say,  to  stop  his  career,  is  held  in  the 
utmott  contempt. 

^«  The  bounds  kemg  l^.*'J  As  tlie 
charioteer  is  run  away  with  by  his 
liorses  (see  note  above,  1.  S80i)  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  race;  to  your  son* 
who  has  had  the  .reins  thrown  upon 
the  neck  of  bis  vices^  can  neither  be 
•topped*  nor  kept  within  any  bounds 
whatsoever  in  his  wickedness,  but  is 
Imrried  on,  rapitur,  by  his  passions, 
without  any  power  of  control. 


Nobody  will  ever  drtw  a  Soe,  aosita 
stop  )ust  at  a  given  point*  and  only  sua 
as  far  as  he  is  permitted*  and  no  iar<i« 
ther. 

854.  <'  So  nntdk  do  thty  ind^e,'^  U 
proae  t^rt  they  to  indulge  their  pro- 
pensity to  evil*  in  a  more  ezttaaiva 


935.  **  1SK3IM  ym  my,»  jrc]  Whea 
yon  teU  yonr  aoo*  that  giving  money 
to  help  a  distressed  friend*  or  reliitioB* 
it  a  folly. 

884».  <«  UTkon^UgUM^^  {«.]  Alle- 
viate his  distress*  and  raise  up  hit  state 
of  poverty  into  e  state  of  plenty  and 
comfort. 

8S7.  «<  roH  hoA  Uach  kirn  la  vofr."^  By 
thus  seeking  to  destroy  the  prinaplcs 
of  humanity  apd  charity  within  him* 
you  ^ach  him*  indirectly  at  lenet,  to 
rob,  to  plunder  other  people. 

— *«  7b  cAm(.'*J  Cifcttmscribere— to 
over- reach  and  circumvent*  that  he 
may  enrich  himself. 

— **  Bynery  crAne,**  fc.]  Toscraple 
no  villainy  which  can  enridi  hinu 

839.  «*  Tho  DwUi*^  The  ftthcr,  son* 
and  grandson*  who*  for  the  love  they 
bore  their  country,  devoted  themselvce 
to  death  for  its  service.  See  ant.  viiii 
854,  note. 

S4a.<<iAlfn«ciiuL"]The  MiBofCnoiib 
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<<  Which  if  yon  would  fecall,  it  knows  not  to  slop, 

<^  Atid,  you  contemmd,  and  lbs  bounds  being  left,  it  is  hufVi 

"  ri€d  on. 
*^  Nobody  thinks  it  enough  to  ofiand  so  much,  hn  yc|i  may 
^^^  Permit)  so  much  do  they  indulge  themselves  more  widely. 
"  When  you  say  Co  a  youth^  he  is  a  fool  who  may  give  to  a  friend, 
'^  Who  may  lighten,  and  raifie  up  the  poverty  of  a  relation;    i^SCi 
'*  You  both  teach  hire  to  rob,  and  to  cheat,  and  by  every  <^rifne 
'^  To  acquire  riches,  the  love  of  which  is  in  thee, 
^*  As  much  as  of  their  country  was  in  the  breast  of  the  Decii, 

^*  as  much 
^^  As  Menoeceus  loved  Thebes,  if  Grfeece  be  true,  SIO 

*^  In  the  furrows  of  which,  legions  from  th^  teeth  of  a  snake 
**  With  shields  are  bom,  and  horrid  wars'  undertake 
^^  Immediate! Y,  as  if  a  trumpeter  too  had  risen  with  them. 
'^  Therefore  the  fire,  the  sparks  of  which  yourself  have  given, 
**  You  will  see  burning  wide,  and  carrying  off  all  things.      2^5 
*^  Nor  will  he  spans  your  miserable  self,  and  the  trembling  master 
**  The  young  lion  In  his  cage,  with  great  roaring,  will  take  off." 
**  Your  nativity  is  known  to  astrologers." — "  But  it  is  grievous 
^^  To  expect  slow  distafi^:  you'll  die,  your  tbi'ead  not  yet 


king  of  ThcVea,  who,  tlut  h«  might 
preaerve  hU  country,  when  Theb«i 
vat  besieged  by  the  Argi'vefl,  devoted 
himself  to  death;  the  oracle  bavtog 
declared,  that  Thebes  would  be  safe,  if 
the  Ust  of  the  race  of  Cadmus  would 
willingly  suffer  deatb. 

— «'  7f  Greece  be  true.*']  If  the  Gre- 
cian accounts  speak  truth. 

241.  "  /«  ihe  fuTTowi  o/whioh^'*  4[tr.] 
Jfe  alludes  to  Uu:  story  of  Cadmus^  who 
having  slain  a  large  serpent^  took  the 
teeth,  and  sowing  them  io  the  ground, 
there  sprang  up  from  each  an  armed 
sian;  these  presently  fell  to  fighting, 
till  all  were  slain  except  five,  who  ea» 
caped  with  their  lives.  See  Ovid,  Met. 
fib.  ill.,  fab.  i.    See  Ai^sw.  Cadmus. 

S45.  **  Trumpeter  U>o  had  riten,**}  To 
set  them  together  by  the  ears.  See 
above,  1.  199,  note.  The  Romans  had 
C9rneu  and  ttumpeu  to  give  the  signal 
for  battle. 

244.  "  Thefire^**  4:c.JThe  principle^ 
Which  you  first  comn^unicated  to  the 
wind  of  your  son>  you  will  se^  break- 
ing out  into  action,  violating  all  law 
AOd  ju^ice,  and  destroying  all  he  ha» 
to  do  withs  like  a  fire  that  first  it 


kindled  from  little  sparks,  thentpreadi 
far  and  wide,  till  it  devours  and  con* 
sumes  every  thing  in  its  way. 

246.  "  ^wr  vfUl  he  tjtare;'  ^.]  He 
will  not  even  spare  you  that  are  his 
own  wretched  father,  or  scruple  to 
take  you  ofiT  (i.  e.  murder  you)  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  your  property. 

247.  *«  The  yovmg  lion/*  ^c  ]  Allud- 
ing to  the  story  of  a  tame  liou,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Domitian,  tore  his  keeper^ 
that  had  brought  him  up,  to  pieces. 

iMsertU  iugrato  leo  perfiUus  ore  nMg/«» 
trum.     MaatxAL,    Spectac.  ep.  x. 

248.  •*  Tour  natwitjf/'  |v.]  But,  say 
you,  the  astrologers,  who  cast  nativi* 
ties,  and  who  by  their  art  can  tell  how 
long  people  are  to  live,  have  settled 
your  nativitv,  and  calculated  that  your 
Ufe  will  b<  long. 

—  *•  Bui  it  is  grievoui.**]  Bo*,  says 
Juvenal,  it  is  a  very  irksome  thing  to 
your  son. 

249.  •'  To  expect  thw  diaagk.**]  To  be 
waiting  while  the  fates  are  slowly  spin* 
ning  out  your  thread  of  long  life.  See 
sat.  iii.  27,  note;  and  sat.  z.  252^  notew 

•<-«  Tou'U  die,^  f  c]  You*U  be  taken 
ofiTby  a  premature  death,  not  by  the 
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Abrapto:  jam  niiiic  obatas,  et  vota  moraria;    ' 

Jam  torquet  juvenem  longa  et  cervina  aenecius. 

Ocyiis  Arcbigenem  qnsere,  atque  eme  quod  Mtthridatesr^ 

Composuitf  81  via  aliam  decerpere  ficum, 

Atque  aliaa  tractare  roeaa :.  mc^dicanien  habendum  eat^ 

SorbereanCe  cibum  quod  debeat  aut  pater  aut  rex. 

Monatro  voluptatem  ^regiam,  cui  nulla  theatnii 

Kvlla  ceqnare  queaa  rrstorta  pulpita  lauti^ 

Si  apectea,  quanto  capitia  dtacrimine  conatent 

Incrementa  dom&a,  aprat^  multua  in  arcfi 

Fiacua,  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Caatora  nummi, 

Ex  quo  Mara  ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit,  et  rea 

Non  potuit  aervare  suaa :  ergo  omnia  Florsa 

£t  Cereria  licet,  et  Cybelea  aulsea  relinquaS) 

Tanto  majorea  humana  negotia  ludi. 

An  inagia  oblectant  animum  jactata  petauro 


850 


255 


S60 


i65 


courte  of  nttare,  like  those  who  live 
fiU  their  thread  of  life  it  cut  by  their 
dettiniet.  See  the  references  in  the 
last  note  above. 

S80^  <*  nit  even  now  hinder;*  f^.] 
Ton  already  stand  in  your  ion*s  way, 
and  delay  the  accomplishment  of  his 
daily  wishes  for  your  death,  that  he 
may  possess  what  you  hare. 

551.  <'  Stag-like  old  age,'^  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  stags,  as  well 

-  i%  ravens,  were  very  loog-lived. 

Cic.  TuKuI.  iii.  69»  says,  that  Theo- 
pbrastus,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
when  he  was  dying,  accused  nature  for 
giving  long  life  to  ravens  ind  stags, 
which  was  of  no  signification;  but  to 
n  en,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance, a  short  life.  See  sat.  x*  1.  247. 
,  —  •«  TormentM  the  youtA."]  Gives  the 
young  man,  your  son,  daily  ui}easinets 
and'  vexation,  and  will,  most  likely, 
put  him  upon  some  means  to  get  rid  of 
you ;  therefore  take  the  best  precautions 
you  can* 

552.  '*  Jrckigene9.*J  Some  famous 
physician;  see  sat.  vi.  S35;  and  sat. 
liii.  9S.  to  procure  from  him  some 
antidote  against  poison. 

i—  •*  Buy  whai  MitkridaUh"  i'^O  8e^ 
sat.  vi.  G60,  note. 

255.  **Jfyrm  are  witting,**  4r.]  If 
you  wish  to  live  to  another  autumn— 
the  time  when  figs  are  ripe. 

254.  Other  roses."*}    And  to  gather 


the  roses  of  another  spring. 

—  '*  J  Medicine  is  to  be  Aad,*'f  c]  Yo« 
must  get  such  an  antidote  against  poi* 
son,  as  tyrants,  who  fear  their  subjects, 
•nd  as  fathers,  who  dread  their  chif. 
drcn,  always  ought  to  swallow  before 
they  eat,. in  order  to  secure  them  from 
being  poisoned  at  their  meali ;  the  ty* 
rant,  by  lome  of  his  oppressed  and  dis* 
contented  subjects— the  father,  by  a 
son  who  wants  to  get  his  estate. 

956.  /  skeWt  j^c,]  The  poet  is  sow 
about  to  expose  the  folly  of  avarice, 
inasmuch  as  the  gratification  of  it  is 
attended  with  cares,  anxieties,  and  dan« 
gers,  which  its  votaries  incur,  and  for 
which  they  are  truly  ridiculous.  Now, 
says  he,  monstro  voluptatem  egregiam 
—1*11  exhibit  an  highly  kughable  scene, 
beyond  all  theatrical  entertainments^ 
&c. 

256,  No  theatres,'}  Nothing  upon  the 
stage  is  half  so  ridiculous. 

857.  No  stages  of  the  sumptuous  jrreeior,'} 
It  was  the  office  of  the  prsior  to  pre« 
side*  and  have  the  direction  at  the 
public  games*  See  sat.  x.  1,  36—41, 
notes. 

-.The  pulpitom  was  the  higher  part 
of  the  stage,  wfiere  poets  recited  their 
verses  in  public. 

It  also  signifies  a  scaflTold,  or  raised' 
place,  on  which  the  actors  exhibited 


pU^. 


rhe  prator  b  here  called  laotw*« 
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'^  Broken  off:  you  even  now  hinder,  and  delay  bis  wishesi     950 
^^  Now  a  long  and  sta^-like  old  age  torments  the  youth, 
*^  Seek  Archigenes  quickly,  and  buy  what  Mithridaites 
*^  Composed,  if  you  are  willing,  to  pluck  another  fig, 
^^  And  to  handle  other  roses :  a  medicine  is  to  be  had, 
^  Which  either  a  fatheri  or  a  king,  ought  to  sup  up  befora 
"meat/'  255 

I  shew  an  extraordinary  pleasure,  to  which  no  theatres. 
No  stages  of  the  sumptuous  praetor,  you  can  equal. 
If  you  behold,  in  how  great  danger  of  life  may  consist 
The  increase  of  an  house,  much  treasure  in  a  brazen 
Chest,  and  money  to  be  placed  at  watchful  Castor,  260 

Since  Mars,  the  avenger,  also  lost  his  helmet,  and  bis  own 
AflSiirs  he  could  not  keep.    Therefore^you  may  leave 
All  the  scenes  of  Flora,  and  of  Ceres,  and  of  Cybel% 
By  so  much  are  human  businesses  greater  sports, 
IX>  bodies  thrown  from  a  macliine  more  delight  265 


•umptaoat,  noblc»  •pleodid;  from  the 
fine  garmentt  which  he  wore  on  those 
oecaiions,  as  wcU  ■•  from  the  greai  ex- 
pense whteh  he  put  himtelf  tO|  ia  treat* 
log  the  people  with  mignificcBt  tihlbi* 
tiont  of  pbp  and  other  sports.  8at»vi. 
S7S,noce. 

.858.  lfy<mhAM^4^1  If  joa  only 
observe  what  haserds  and  perils,  even 
of  their  iivcs,  those  involve  themselvei 
in^  who  are  ihcreasinf  and  hoarding  up 
wealth— s&  far  Trom  seenrity,  danger 
and  riches  frcqaently  accompany  each 
other,  and  the  means  of  increasing 
wealth  may  consist  in  the  exposing  life 
itself  to  danger. 

859.  Ineream  of  on  Aoaje.}  The  en- 
largement and  increase  of  family-pro- 
perty. 

— /■  a  hmm  dkeil.]  See  sat.-xiii.  1. 
74 ;  and  Hoa.  sat.  i.  hb.  i.  1.  67.  The 
Romans  locked  up  their  money  in 
chests^ 

860.  Placed  as  tsaCdk/ei  CeaCoi<.}  L  e. 
At  the  temple  of  Castor.^— The^  used 
to  lay  op  their  chests  of  trtftonre  in  the 
temples,  as  places  of  safetv,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  tWfDds,  who 
were  supposed  to  watch  vnt  thenu 
Sat.  X.  ^5f  note,  ad  fin. 

861.  Shut  Mm%.  4«>}  The  wealthy 
•fed  to  send  their  chaste  oi  money  to 
the  temple  of  Mart;  but  tome  thieves 
hanog  bnihea  rnm^h^  umi  eMen  the 


treasures,  even  stripping  the  helmet 
from  the  head  of  Mars's  image,  they 
now  sent  their  treasures  to  the  temple 
of  Castor,  where  there  was  a  constant 
guard;  hence  the  poet  says,  vigilem 
Castora. 

— 73to  eesi^er.]  Wheik  Augustus  re* 
turned  from  his  Asian  expediticm,  which  . 
he  accounted  the  most  glorious  of  his 
whole  reign,  he  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  in  the  capitol  to  Mars  the 
Avenger.  See  Am.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  507,  S,  and  note/ 

861—8.  ITtt  own  tffain,  fc.]  Tbf 
poet  takes  an  opportunity  here,  aa 
usual,  to  laugh  at  the  gods  of  hie 
country.    See  sat.  xiii.  S9— 58. 

86S.  TTke  sesues.]  Aulsea  were  hangw 
inga,  curtains,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  theatres ;  here,  by  synec.  put  for 
the  theatres  themselves. 

You  may  leave,  says  the  poet,  the 
pobUc  theatres;  you  will  not  want  the 
sports  and  plavs  which  are  exhibited  At 
the  feasts  of  flora,  Ceres,  or  Cybcle,  to 
divert  you. 

864.  Jy  JO  1MK&,  ^c]  Yon  may  be 
better  entertained|  and  meet  with  more 
diversion,  in  obs^^ng  the  ridiculous 
businesses  of  mankind. 

865.  Bodies  tkroumjhm  a  maehhu,  4^c.] 
The  petaurum  (from  mr^v^sv,  pertica,  a  - 
perch,a  longstafFor  pole)  wasa  machine, 
•r  enpne,  made  of  wool,  hung  up  in  an 
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Corpora,  quique  sclent  rectum  descendere  fiinem, 

Quam  tu,  Corycia  8emi)er  qui  puppe  moraris, 

Atque  habitats,  Coro  semper  tollendus  et  Auslro^ 

Perditus,  ac  tills  sacci  mercator  olentis  ? 

Qni  gaudes  pinj^rue  antique  de  littore  Crette 

Passum,  et  municipes  Jovis  advexisse  lagenas? 

Hie  tamen  ancipiti  figens  vestigia  planta 

Victum  iDa  mercede  parat,  brumamqne  famemque 

Ilia  reste  cavet :  tu  propter  mille  talenta, 

Et  centum  villas  tetnerarius.     Aspice  portus, 

£c  plenum  magnis  tfabibus  mare:  plus  bominum  est  jam 

In  pelago:  v^niet  classis^  quocunque  vocSrit 

Spes  lucri;  nee  Oarpatbiuni,  Csetulaqiie  tantum 

^quora  transiliet :  sed  longe  Caipe  relictay 

Audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gurgite  splem. 


270 
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high  place,  out  of  which  the  petaunttae 
f  the  persons  who  exhibited  such  feats) 
Wttt  throWn  ffito  th\E  •\Y,  aA4  f^<Mi 
Ihnice  il«#  to  the  g^rcMnd.    AM«ir. 

Others  bky,  that  th«  p^tAuriift  Wk«  « 
^otfhftti  cfrflv,  Of  hoop,  %hh)u^  wMch 
Vh«  petaa^Uite  thh^w  thelhMlVeii;  to  «» 
to  light  with  their  feet  upon  the  |r<iMi^ 

UStfAvfjAy^  k  p!at»  M  Aft  t>enittnin), 

)l»,  Whbth  he  catfe  ^n  McelleUt  Rfirtita 
ftbtrqujirr,  tnA  rtpr^sexits  thi:  ^etnutlll 
Itke  ^  Bttftng,  in  Whi6h  a  perteta  sif ft,  iin€ 
IsVlrai^  ttp  by  pe<^ple  who  pull  lrt>|>e«4 
which  go  over  a  ^ole  ttt  top,  plac^ 
%Dtiz6nt«liy,  akid  thu^  t^e  m  peteu- 
Vfita  Into  the  air,  where  pfrobAly  hk 
V#ung backwards  and  fbrwatd%,exmblt«> 
ing  feats  of  aairity,  and  then  threW 
liimself  to  th6]gVound  Upofi  bis  feet.  See 
tn(^eonthTS8Ubjec:r,Delph.edit.{tinOl?t. 

V^atevef  the  petaunis  might  be,  as 
to  its  form,  it  affpeaf),  frbtfn  this  passage 
Vf  JnVMMil,  to  have  aflbrded  aft  umuse- 
1n«m  10  the  s{>6etatots,  »otnvthfi>^  iikb 
tfat  tumbfing,  VauTtirrg,  and  the  likte. 

26d.  7^  ^ifteettd  a  Hraft  rope,^.J  Wm 
climbing  up,  and  then  sUdtttg  down, 
y>r  if  "we  taice  Tectum  Wrt  in  the  s«^se 
ot  lieiituffo,  ^tretvhed,  '^W^  may  suppose 
MhU  a  ^ripWasis  for  n^t»e«danchig. 

After  all, taking  thetWoltn^tog^thA', 
i  ihatftd  ^t^  ^h^her  the  p6et  does 
faot  taah  top^dtttcfng  in  %6th,  «t)d 
«vhetfavT  tlie|)etMmitR,ta<«e«Fditigtotht 
aediiiti«n;giveii  t^  Alaawonh,  aigmfic^ 
here,  aoy  thing  else  than  the  loDg^le 


which  is  used  by  rope-dancers,  in  order 
to  balance  them  as  they  dance,  and  throw 
tlib^r  1>6d1es  Wmo  Vcriouk  iusitJBdea  tm  the 

167.  Than  litos.]  f .  d*  Art  not  thorn 
at  «iu<A  ah  object  of  lavtht«r-*^liiU  ai 
ridictfteMt 

•>— H^o  mh^swMdeU,}  Whs  livoat oft 
shipboard,  and  art  tossed  up  ami  d#«a 
by  tvny  giile  ot  wtod. 

^^ACdf^iim  al^Jt.  e^  Tradmgl* 
DMycium,  a  protoontoryiaCrclei,  wQieta 
Jupimr  IMS  b«mi. 

««9.  /rh9M*atf.]  i^emlkin  aigCNfas 
dwp^ate,  pavt  b«iiig  nyeiaimed,  loft  ca 
kll  %eii«e  of  what  is  tiffkc. 

^^Jt  sMDiAag  Milk]  Ol«BtSi  it  capsMe 
of  two  senses,  and  may  be  vnderttsod 
xMiW  to  lijpdft  diat  he  4tah  in  filrhy 
stih1n>g>go^  wlvi«hwe(««iadewpiac4 
bales,  and  packed  in  bags ;  or  that  he 
dealt  ia  petfmnes,  which  he  hrovght 
fMm  abit»afd  t  bi«t  by  the  cpiflaM  vilis,1 
«ho«M  rathtfr  fbSnk  «he  Amnen 

271.  Tliick  meet  wine."]  Passum  wasm 
Av«et  wlft»  imdietef  wMcharM  8>«po 
<dri«d in  tlhe-slnk  X7^  pltsaa,  a  aovt  0f 
{tape  boti^vip  to  tIaeAin  to  wither,  and 
^tterwairdt  s«t4dad  la  tt  ifxivfaoi,  toht 
t^ne^erviedkii^)  cfr  to  wake  a  tafe«w«« 
<^.  «VlMP#.  The  pott  cnMs  It  |>iagM, 
from  its  thickness wnd 4 uadoufncsa. 

*^TIu  ^SrU^^g^men  ^  #ops.]  Midr  in 
Orete,  <  wbbre  Jove  waa  boiai.    £ee  mt, 

«9^  4lir  ^sHWffftetei,  4kj  Tht  i 
dancer  above  mentioned,  L  %^B^^ 
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The  mind,  and  tlK>se  who  are  used  to  descend  a  strait  rope, 

Than  thou,  who  always  abidest  in  a  Corycian  stiip, 

And  dwellest,  always  to  be  tif'ted  up  by  (he  novth-wesi  wind, 

and  the  south, 
Wretched,  the  vile  merchant  of  a  stinking  sa^ik?  86d 

Who  rejolcest,  from  the  shore  of  ancient  Crete,  to  have  brought 
Thick  sweet  wine,  and  bottles  the  countrymen  of  Jov^. 
He  nevertheless  Axing  his  steps,  with  doubtful  foot, 
Procures  a  living  by  that  ?ecompence:    an^  winter  afid  hun^r 
])y  that  rope  he  avoids :   you  on  account  of  a  thousand  talents* 
And  an  hundred  villas  are  ranh.     Behold  t^e  |>oris,  .  Vfa 

And  the  sea  full  with  larjje  sliijTs— -more  of  men  are  now 
On  the  sea :  the  fleet  wiFI  con\e  wherever  ihe  hope  of  gam 
Shall  call ;  nor  the  Carpathian  and  Qaetuimn  seas  only 
Will  it  pass  over,  but,  Cnlp^  being  far  left, 
WHl  hear  the  sun  hissing  in  tl^  Herculean  gulph. 

S72.  Fixing  hi9Steps.'}\Jpon  tfie  narrow 
fttrf«ce  »f  ih«  rop«. 

-^HTVkA  ^Mtful  /i«(.3  Tlinre  beto^ 
grttii  daii|tr  gf  fcNiii^.  PUnia  ifigMiiM 
Ibe  Mle  or  tke  ftMt,    - 

098.  JTy  tkdi  -imMUpmMe.}  iWhlch  he 
ttttkrtiiTom  thet^ttttoM  far  what  lie 
4oes« 

— -IP^iM^  md  Jkun^^l  Cold  atid 
kmiger.  8t*  Hoa.  Kb,  u  mc,  ii.  1. 
6. 

S74.  He  owrfj.]  Cai*i  |*k<8rfct>t  <^ 
provide  agaiaK.      ^  • 

«-4foi*  eii«eeoMM,  Sfe,]  The  poorrafu^ 
daaocr  vcniiurei  hit  uait>s  to  «i»^y  kia 
necaasary  wants ;  yoa  i-a«bly  aapow  y  oarr 
self  to  muuch  greater  daagert,  to  get  more 
ihao  you  want. 

'^jt  tk9uto»d  tmUtOt,)  Amouoti^s 
t^  about  187^061^.  g<  CM»r  aaooey.  iica 
Moi^vBMr*  note  e,  on  this  Siieire* 

07^.  Jn  kmtdred  ^tUms,}  Or  jooiiati^* 
Immaa,  what  one  wauU  aatisfjr  any 
rea^oaaWe  mind. 

— v^  MM*.]  Rishly  mm  .yotuaalf  ioto 
all  the  daogert  of  the  sea. 

^^B4M4  «fte  jMTit}  iVVkat  aiuahert 
of  ships  are  there  fitting  ibraea* 

•078.  liori^e  lA^s.]  The  «ea  coveved 
wkhshifs.'  Tr^bt  sigantfiMa.beam»aoy 
large  piece  of  timber.  With  thcae  Aips. 
wcait  \amAi  ^  but  here»  4by  aiefeCM.  Is  meant 
tlia  ebipa.  tlicaaseivei.  ftse  Vuw.  Aa^- 
ill.  191.— cava  trabe  currimus  sequoiv 

-»»ir<pr«  o/meii,  ^f.]  Fhith^patttttflti — 
tlM  (reaiar  part  of  tha  {>ao^.v««^.ft. 
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There  are  more  people  now  at  sea  than 
ail  laniL  Thia  hypertsaia  (far  wa  eaa^t 
take  4ha  wonis  literally) ia  tu  be  uader^ 
stood  to  expcaesih^  miiltitttdeawhoavera 
van  tttrJDg  thalr  bxreii  at  aea  for  |^ajtt«  flo 
wil)a  Us,  ivii^  any  thiMy  geovUs  generally 
Of  ^la  ii^to  fashioo,  w*  my-*;-  evary  bpdtf 
follows  it -1-aH  the  world  doe^  it. 

8^7«  The  JUtt  wdi  aoaia.}  No  matlaa 
hmm  diauat  or  perilDus  tha  voyage  asa^ 
be,  in  whatever  paet  of  t^ieaquMin qnap 
$a  to  ha  gotten^  th«  bof^  af  gain  win  ia« 
dace,  oot  merely^  here  and  then,.  • 
single  alnp^  biit  a  wiitile  fkat  a^  onoe^a 
g«  io  aeaaeh  of  (u 

278.  Carjmthian.  and  G€etuiian  Mas.} 
The  CMpMhiaii  feaiay  factveeH  BikOdea 
and  l2gypt,«n4  waa  ai>  xaMad  from  i^ 
iflaod  CarpathuB. 

9f  the  Cteauliao^  we  jm  to  ua^tfw 
stand  wh»t  now  is  c«Ued  dae  dJCfuiu  at 
Otbtaltarl 

279.  Caltiebeing.farUft,ie.2<Mpii^9 
iMHsntain .ar  highrocUmi  .tlu  SpiMbh 
coast  (hod.  Gibraltar),  and  Abyla  (now 
Geuta)  OQ  the  African  ooa#t,  wece  luUied 
(he  piUars  of  Herouk«.  'Cht^.  piUaro 
•wore  gewaeaHy  believed,  io  Jiivona4'a 
time,  \o  be  the  fatthesc  wett^ 

280.  The  sunhisfiug,}  Ailudtpg  to  itbei 
notioii  of  (he  4a»'a  aaieiaf  .ovt  of  .the 
ocean  in  4  be  eaet^  and  setting  in  the 
ocean  ia  rhp  y^n^, 

f^aerc^deftv  g^h-U*  ^  The  A^^ 
QPiao«  .whwh«  M  Uve  9iUwts,  ifi^*  (:4)f4 
the  Herc«def|ii  €«A»b«    b<l^i)Ni  (h^r^ 
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Grande  operas  pretium  est,  ut  tenso  fblle  reverti 
liide  domom  poesis,  tumidique  soperbus  alutft, 
Oceani  monstra,  et  juvenes  vidiase  marinos. 
Nop  unus  mental  asitat  furor:  ille  aororis 
In  manibus  tultu  Euroenidum  terretur  et  igni. 
Hie  bOTe  percusBO  mugire  Agamemnona  credit, 
Aut  Ithacum:  pareat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacemis, 
Curaloris  ^et,  qui  navem  oiercibus  iinplet 
Ad  suipmum  latu«,  et  tabula  dtstinguitur  undd ; 
Cpm  sit  causa  mali  tanti,  et  discriminis  hujus, 
Concisum  argentum  in  titulos  faciesque  minutaa. 
Occurrunt  nubes  et  fulgura :  soWite  funem, 
Fnimenti  dominus  clamat,  piperiique  coemptor; 
Nil  color  bic  cceli,  nil  fiiscia  nigra  minatur: 
jfistivum  tonat :  infelix,  ac  forsitan  ipsa 
Nocte  cadet  fractis  trabibus,  fluctuque  premetur 
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HercnlM  is  tnppowd  to  havt  linialied  hit 
mvigatioa,  and  cm  the  two  now  opponte 
■borei  of  Spain  and  A£rica>  which  then 
united,  (••  it  saidj  to  have  built  hit 
pillars;  /tee  note  ahovt,  1.  87d.)  If 
they  sidled  beyond  these»  tber  fancied 
they  could,  whe^  the  ton  set,  near  him 
hist  in  the  sea,  like  red*  hot  iron  put. into 
water.  ThitwatthenotionofPosidonius 
the  philosopher,  aod  others. 
•  SSi.  It  9$  ii  4preai  reward  if  lahmt.l 
Gcande  opers  pretiiini«»«  labour  ex* 
ceedingly  wonh  the  while!  Ironice. 

— ^  ttMtchtd  pwrat.]  ^^^  ^»^^  ^^ 
money. 

SSS.  J  mdkd  hag*']  AlnU  signifies 
tanned  or  tawed  leadier;  and,  by  me- 
tonym.  any  thing  made  thereof  as  thoes, 
scrips,  or  bags  of  any^kind-^here  it 
meantamone 

with  money. 

asa.  JUimitert,  4^.]  Whales,  or  other 
large  creatures  of  Uic  deep* 

-^Marine  yamtktA  Tritont,  which 
were  topposed  to  behalf  men,  half  fish# 
]l/fermaids  alto  maTbe  here  meant,  which 
are  detcribed  with  the  bodiet  of  young 
women,  the  rest  like  fithea 
Dmnat  in  pkeemmtiimfonMta  mpftuM. 
Hon.  de  Art.  Poet.  L  4. 

SSi.  Not  one  madmu%  4«.]<'.  e  Mad- 
nest  does  not  alwayt  thew  ittelf  in  the 
tame  thape;  men  are  mad  in  different 
ways,  and  on  difiereot  tubjectt. 

— ff<,  in  the  handt  rf  hit  titter »  f  c] 


AUnding  to  the  story  of  Oftstcs»  iriio, 
after  he  had  slain  hit  mother,  was  tor- 
mented by  luriest  his  sitter  £lectra  em- 
bracing him,  endeavonred  to  comfort 
him;  but  he  teid  to  her,  **  liCt  me  alone, 
**  thou  art  one  of  the  furies;  yoii  only 
<•  embrace  me,  that  you  may  cast  me 
«  into  Tarurus.'*    Euaiv.  in  Orcst. 

S85.  Mwmemidet,^  The  three  Isriet, 
the  daughten  of  Acheron  and  Mox— 
Alecto,TJsiphooe,andM<!gKn.  They 
were  called  Eumentdes,  by  autipiirstit, 
fromtvpfviKt  kind,  beneroJent.  They 
are  described  with  snakes  on  their 
heads,  and  with  lighted  roirches  in  their 


SS6.  Thitmrnih  <m  ogMt^tlriekem,f€JJ 
Ajaz,  on  the  armour  ^  Achilles  boag 
adjudged  to  Ulysssa,  (see  Oy.;Met«  libi 
xiii.)  ran  mad,  and  destroyed  a  fiockof 
sheep,  thinking  he  was  dettroying  the 
Greeks.  .  He  slew  two  oxen,  taking  eot 
for  Agamemnon,  the  other,  for  Uljt- 
set.'  See  Sorsoc  Ajas  Mattjgopho* 
rus. 

S67*  /i&eciu.}UlytteskingofIthaca. 
See  tsc.  z.'S57. 

— .^/Mfv  kit  eontt^  4«w]  Though  he 
should  not  be  to  furiously  mad,  as  to  tctr 
hit  clothes  off  his  back. 

989.  H^mUt  a  Heper,}  Cur^tocis  cgH 
-—stands  in  need  of  somebody  to  taiie 
care  of  him. 

--^^UniiflUf  it.'i  Who,  for  the  hopet 
of  gmo,.&Dods  a  ship  tod«ep»  that  there 
is  BOthbg  left  of  her  above  the  waur^ 
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II  k  •  giwt  reward  of  labour,  that  with  a  stretched  purae^ 
Ton  maj  velam  home  from  thence,  and  proiid  with  a  swelled 
bafjr. 

To  lia?e  seen  monstera  of  the  ocean,  and  marine  youths. 
N«l  one  madness  agitates  minds :   he,  in  the  hands  of  his  sister. 
Is  aflHghted  with  the  countenance,  and  fire  of  the  Eumenides. 
This  man,  an  ox  beins  stricken,  believes  Agamemnon  to  rbar^ 
Or  Ithacus.    Tho*  he  should  spare  his  coats  and  cloaks. 
He  wants  a  keeper,  who  fills  with  merchandise  a  ship 
To  the  topmast  edoe,  and  by  a  plank  is  divided  from  the  water; 
When  the  cause  of  so  great  evil,  and  of  this  danger,  S90 

Is  silver  battered  into  titles,  and  small  faces. 
Clouds  and  lightnings  occur :  ^^  Loose  the  cable^*— 
*  (Cries  the  owner  or  the  wheat,   and  the  buyer-up  of  pepper-^) 
^  Nothing  this  colour  of  the  heaven,  nothing  this  black  cloud 

^Mhreatens: 
"It   is   summer-thunder.^-^Unhappy   wretch!    and   |)erhaps 

tbatverjr  S03 

Night  he  will  Gill,  the  beaads  being  broken,  and  be  pressed 

down  by  a  waT^ 


but  the  n%m  mnm  pMt».  madgsi  of-hcr 


flsa.  J  ftMk^  4fc*}  Hm  aothing  be* 
tmmm  him  snduhe  UthonUm  d«ep 
botailUttpbalu     S«t  iM.  zii.  57— a. 

ISOL  tnun  tUtmum,  4|v.]Tht.«nly 
^■MCiveco.alltlun 

aau  SUmr  .hmgndy.  ^.)  A  peri- 
pill  ■■■  lor  iaoii<y.->-Tli€  tilvtr  of  which 
ic  «■»  Budt  wu  fine  cut  into  pitcn, 
th«ft«Mnptd  wichthewMt  and  titles 
of  thettigofor  empcvor^  anil  alio  with 
a  iikcMM  of  hit  fKS.    8«t  Mate  uiu 

eo,  1. 

SS2.  CUmismi  l%ft<atfm«  forar.]  The 
weather  appaan  doiidjr*  and  looks  at 
if  thcfe  w— id  be  a  ^torai  of  thuodcr 
aad  JiiehtAiayt  het  .this  does  not  dit* 
courage  the  adteafrerfuwii  leavtag  the 
port* 

— «£Msefte4»lfe.*]Sayabet  «un. 
<«  flMor  the  th^  mm!  prepanTfor  taiU 
••  ing.** 

Fonem  mmt  eifBif y  ifd^tr  the  cabk 
muh  which  tha  venel  wai  iMtenedoo 
ahor»;  or  the  ciblt  bthmgiiif  to  the 
anchor,  by  which  the  was  faitencd  ia 
the  water. 

S98.  CfiBilAtfoiMav{«JTbc«wasr 


of  die  freight  calls  out  aloud* 

-^Tk^  htyaii-fip  ff  ftpptrA  JuTeaal 
docs  not  limpiy  tayy  emptor^  the  burcr, 
but  coemptor^  the  buyer-up;  as  if  ha 
meant  to  describe  a  moooi)oliser«  who 
buys  up  the  whole  of  a  commodity,  ia 
order,  to  sell  it  on  his  own  terms* 

594.  «•  7^  cohur  tf  the  ketwimJ'} 
This  dark  complexion  of  the  sky. 

•.««  TkitWack  cUmd/*]  FascU  ugnifies 
a  swsthe  or  band* .  A  thick  cloud  was 
eaUed  fascia^  because  it  seemed  to 
swathe  or  bind  up  the  snoy  and  hinder 
its  light  I  but,  perhaps^  rather  fron  its 
being  an  asicmblage  of  many  clouds 
collected  and  bounds  as  it  were;  toge* 
ther. 

996  <«/l  ttsawmei^Madtfr.**]  Nothing 
but  a  mere  thunder  shower,  whirh  will 
ioon  be  over,  and  which  tn  summer  tSme 
is  very  common,  without  any  storm  fol* 
lowing. 

^•— CfaAa/Ty  iprrtdL]  Who  is  bTinded 
by  his  ayarice,  so  as  to  consider  no  cos* 
sequences* 

29e.  .$Muaj&r^ii^Mfceii.]$htpwrecked 
by  the  ensuing  tempest,  he  wiU  fall  into 
the  sea,  thc.timbers  of  lus  sh'p  brokeu 
to  pieces* 
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Obrutu8|  et  zonam  Isevfi  morsuve  tenebit. 

Bed,  clijus  votia  niodo  non  suflecerat  aurum, 

Quod  Taj^ns,  et  rutild  yolvit  Pactolus  arenS, 

Frigida  sufficient  velanles  inguina  panni,  '  SOD 

Exiguiwque  cibus;  niersft  rate  naufragus  assenv 

Dum  petit,  et  pict^  se  tempestate  tuetuf. 

Tantis  parta  malis,  cur&  majore  metuque 

Servantur  :  misera  est  magna  cnstodia  censfis* 

DispositiB  praedtves  ham  is  vigilare  cohortem  30^ 

Senrorum  noctu  Licinusrubet,  attonitos  pra  ^ 

Electro,  signisque  suis,  I%rygiSque  cokimnft, 

Atque  ebore,  et  laid  testudine:  dolia  nudi 

Non  ardent  Cyaiei  :  si  fl^geris,  altera  fiet 

Craa  domut;  aut  cadem  plumbo'  commissa  miinebi«.  Sift 


S97.  Bii  girdie,  fc.}  Some  think  that 
the  aackntt  carrie«i  their  moitfy  ticA 
lo  their  ^irdlcty  from  whence  Pnutus 
taiti  a  cut-purtf,  acctor  xonario*.  But 
t  llwvM  rsAlicr  «liiak  that  tfaeycartwd 
their  money  in  their  girdiee,  which  were 
made  holkiw  for  &tt  purpote.  See 
Hob.  epitt.  ii.  L  40.  Suet.  Vitelk  c. 
16.  sajif  2^oo»M  avreorum  plena  cir- 
(umdedit. 

—t^fttfML}  White  he  iwiiiit  with 
hH  light. 

-^Or  wiKft  4ei>  fttte  ]  L  e.  With  hta 
toitth,  that  he  may  have  both  handt  at 
Ifhcity  tQ  vwhn  wkh. 

S98w  tvtftfr  hhtk,  j^e]  Whose  wi^eft 
^vel'e  liountfleti,  and  whole  dctirei  alter 
wealth  Were  intatiable. 

S99,  Tat^uM.}  A  liter  of  PertsgaU 
See  Ov.  Met.  ti.  9^1. 

— J^aaohtsJ)  A  river  >n  Ivdf a,  catted 
«ho  Chrysoifnoas*  Both  thete  river» 
were  taid  to  have  goldeur  landi.  See 
Horn.  epod.  kv.  20. 

•^JtdSi,]  Or  throws  vp,  hf  the 
course  of  its  waters  ov^  the  sands,  lo 
that  it  i»  found  at  krw  water.  'tM^  i» 
,  laid  to  be  rhe  case  of  tome  wMers  in 
Africa,  which  ik>wdown  precipices  with 
gmt  impetaosity,  and  4eave  gt[/ld*diist, 
wipch  they  have  washed  from  the  earth 
hi  their  passage,  in  the  gullies  and  trhan- 
h^ts  which  tlicy  make  in  their  way. 

30a  Uti^  £09erit^,  ^p.]  This  verf 
wretch*  who  tould  not  hefbrehlrveheen 
•atisfied  with  all  the  gold  of  the  Tagtis 
end  Pactolm,  is  now,  harrngheenelirp* 
wf  ecked  and  ruiaed  by  the  loss  of  hia 


aH,  very  content,  i£  he  can  hpe  §tt  ng§^ 
lo  cover  his  nakedness  from  the  ipply* 
meocy  of  the  weather. 
'  SOI .  ^  iiuk  /bod.]  Bestowed  upon 
liMB  in  charity,  er  pur«lu«id  wit^  thr 
few  pence  hegau  by  bcggiiig« 

aoi— S.  Jfe  odea  a  ptimy.^  Who  be^ 
lore  wanted  a  thousand  ulenta^  more 
than  he  had,  to  content  htm.  See  L 
974.    iee  «et.  ▼.  t.  144,  i»tr^ 

SO0.  ^iNinrtedfoii^icK.lPersonawbn 
hnd  Jeit  their  nnoperty  ¥f  ^pw«eck 
used  to  havetiMr  misfoitnoeipflineBd  ea 
a  board*  and  iM»|f  at  thesT  bfvaRa,  f» 
move  eempmiicMi  »  the  passera  bjr^c  aa 
we  often  see  sailors  and  othera  Aj^^gfaig 
iti  the  etrtetSf  wMi  an  account  uf  tlwir 
misadvcntvres  written  «■  -P^pee  *e 
phrehewnt>  and  pinned  on  thevbMMts^ 

903w  WOk  iontniy  mik.]  But  snppnse 
iH  Ihie  be  evoided,  and  the  man  oeniea 
faOMe eiehaikl f rospevons^  stfil  Aie ia not 
happv :  he  must  be  harassed  with  con* 
tiuual  eare,  and  eoniat^,  and  iicead,  in 
order  fo'^hevp  what  be  liaa  gntun,  end 


l!hefe  may  five  ham  < 

than  MiyfMngelaehaigi^nnhMniiiihe 


itof>bliwc«lth» 

S04.  MueraUeislhecnaiody^4;e.lWk$ 
constaist  ^«l{teh(ii1nesa,  Ihe  inceasant 
guards  4il«  ere V^'be  k#|it«v«riiaapa«r 
wealth,  added  to  the  constant  dfend  of 
hein^  ^knder^d,  annr^je  wuly  snid  to 
make  -the  owner  tend  a  miacrafate  Hit, 
I'his  h  well  4eiotibed^yBionMce,  ut.& 
1.  7«— 9. 

305.  itscnuM.  j  The  name  of  aomi^ary 
ftehAan.   JtltewkhoMlornDyeadu 
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Overwhelmed,  and  will  hold  hh  girdle  with  his  left  hand,  or 

with  his  bite.  * 

But  for  him,  Cor  whose  wishes  a  while  ago  the  gold  had  nol 

snflBced, 
Which  Taffus,  and  Pactolns  rolls  in  its  shining  sand. 
Rags  covering  Vis  cold  thighs  will  suffice,  300 

And  a  little  food;  while,  his  ship  being  sunk,  shipwrecked,  he 
Asks  a  penny,  and  beholds  himself  in  a  painted  tempest. 
Thifigs  gotten  with  so  many  evils,  with  greater  care  and  fear 
Ane  kept — mi^ers^ble  is  the  custody  of  great  wealth. 
Wealthy 'Licinus  commands  his  troop  of  servantA,  with        305 
Buckets  set  in  order,  to  watch  by  ni^ht,  affrighted  (or    ' 
His  amber,  and  for  his  statues,  and  his  Phrygian  column, 
▲od  for  his  ivory,  and  broad  tortoise-shell.    The  casks  of  t^e 

naked 
Cynic  don^t  bum  :  should  you  bfeak  them,  anotlier  hoqse 
\vlll  be  made  to-morrow, .  or  the  same  will  remain  soldered 

with  lead.  310 


If^ealtl^y-^prxdivet,  very  rich,  beyond 
ethers  wealthy. 

IfOB.  Ifuckas  tei  in  or^.J  Hftma  si^- 
iii6et  a  water-hucket  made  of  leather. 
Ai)rs#.  DisposYtifl,  properly  dupioted) 
fO  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fire. 

— JIffirigUed.'}  Half  distracted,  at  it 
wwe.  With  appf ctwusi  dti . 

967.  Bhnmber.J  pe*t  lie  i^oald  lose 
|ii«  fine  cups  and  other  rettefs  msde  of 
•Bsber.    Cftectnim  also  ri^ffies  a  mix-, 
ture  of  gold  and  silver,  wfierroY  one  ^ 
ftfi  part  w«i  tiWer.  Atunr. 

«—  ffii  ttatues.J  Signum  dwme^  a 
isnnr«n,  p«lM«d,  Of  n^lteii  image,  a 
Cgnre  of  any  thing. 

<— /Hvygfti*  tdmmu.}  Hi*  toi  «m% 
mmfd  filUare,  fimde  wim^Me  bf^Hghc 
out  of  Phrygia,  a.MaaUf  of  tlie  leaser 
Aaia. 

90S,  J^itr  Jus  woi^.]  Hii  fornitura. 
made  or  inlaid  with  ivory.  See  sat.  xi* 
I  i^^^4,  and  aout. 
•  '^■^r«ad  iorloi$e^iluU>J  His  couchea, 
and  at  her  aMveables,  richly  inlaid  and 
ornameiuad  with  Ifrge  and  valuable 
piccw  of  tOftoiaa-aMI*  Sea  aat.  »•  94, 
and  pata. 

«^4^  csasfcf  •  I'cj  J^9li4>  ^e  pluzal  put 
tor  the  eiagMlar,  j^ar  ayaae.  The  caikof 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic philaaopher,  i#  bare 
meant,  whi^h  was  iiot  made  of  wood,  as 
haal»aei|  ConuBonly«uppos«<i>^u^  o^  cl^y 
bakedj  and  so  in  no  danger  of  fire.  Dp* 


fium  dgnifies  any  great  vessel,  as  «  »«*n^ 
pipe,  or  hogsheads  In  these  dolia  iha 
ancientvu^to  keep  their  wi|M«  H^opp 
Taa  Hea«t,  act  iii.ac«  i  1,  ^«  Relevl 
amoia  dolia-— wbich  sprti^  tranaUiAry 
have  rendered,  "  I  bave  paer^  (ver f 
<«caak.*'  But,  however  that  may  be 
agreeable  to  our  idioai,  piercing  ui 
earthen  veysel,  which  tha  dolium  vpa«,  if 
i|ot  to  be  supposed.  JL^ioo  signiied  tha 
securing  the  mouth,  or  bung  boles,  of  juiy. 
vaaael  with  pitch*  rosin,  or  way,  to  pre- 
vent the  air's  getting  in,  to  the  preju4i4:a 
of  what  might  be  contained  in  it :  vin4 
asthis  was  never  omitted,  when  a  ey  ves- 
sel waft  filled  with  wine,  hence  it  ii  i^scdl 
(pr  putting  wine  into  casks. 

HoR.  Od.  lib. i.  ode  xx.  1.  1—^. 
yUe  pQtnt»i  modictt  Sabt'num 

Canlharis^  Graca  qmtd  ego  ipte  Ut(a 

Conditum  Lxrj» 

Reliflo-evi  signifies,  coipse^uant]y,  to 
remove  the  rosin  o;*  pitch,  upon  QpeniAg 
the  vessel  fey  use. 

509.  JBrfak  them  ]  Should  you  dath 
them  all  to  pieces,  so  as  not  to  be  re* 
paired,  such  another  babilation  is  very 
easily  provided. 

SiO.  Sidder'd  with  had.}  Any  fnetura 
or  ehink  may  easily  be  stopped,  by  fix« 
i<ig  some  lead  over  it,  or  pouring  soma 
melted  lead  intp  tbjs  cracky  vhick 
wauldiUitujp. 
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Sensit  Alexander,  testft  cum  Tidic  ia  tlld 
Magnum  habitatorein,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 
Nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  toCum  sibi  posceret  orbem^ 
Passurus  gestis  lequanda  pericula  rebus. 
Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia :  noB  te, 
Nos  facimns,  Fortuna,  Deam.    Mensuim  tamen  qust 
•Sufficiat  censfts,  si  quis  me  consulat,  edam. 
In  quantum  sitis  atque  fiimes  et  frjgora  poscunt : 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  panris  su&cit  in  hoitis : 
Quantum  Socratici  ceperunt  ante  Penates. 

NUNQUAM  ALIUD  NATURA.   ALIVD  SAPIBMTIA  MCIT. 

Acribus  exemplis  videor  te  cktudere  ;  misce 
Ergo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribus;  effice  suromain. 
Bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Uthonis. 
Httc  qnoque  si  nigam  trahit,  extenditque  labeUum^ 
Sume  duos  Equites,  &c  tertia  quadringenta : 
Si  nondum  imptevi  gremium,  si  panditur  ultra ; 
Nee  Crcesi  ibrtuna  unquaro,  nee  Persica  regna 


315 


320 


325 


81  !•  XSeMMirr  ]  Alcxandtr  the  Oreat. 
night  easily  perceive  how  mach  hap- 
pier, and  more  cootent,  DiogtDei  wai  in 
lis  poverty,  than  ht  who  ooTeted  em- 
{lire  so  mnch  as  not  to  be  content  with 
one  world.  This  alludes  to  the  siory  of 
Alexander'scomiog  toCorin^h,wherebe 
found  Diogenes,  and  not  being  tainted 
by  him,  Alexander  went  up  to  him,  and 
asked  him  **lf  he  conld  do  any  thing  for 
**  him  f"  «*  Tes,'<'  said  Diogenes,  *«staad 
**irom  between  me  and  mt  soiv*' 

— /■  that  auk.J  Testa.  This  shews 
that  the  Tessel,  or  hogshead*  which  Dio- 
genes  iired  in,  was  not  made  of  wood. 

51 S.  The gretUinka^Uam ]  Diogenes^ 
the  chief  of  the  Cynics,  very  properly  so 
styled,  frofti  x»m,  xvtts,  a  dog,  from  the 
•oarling  surliness  of  their  manners ;  of 
this  we  have  a  ftpf  ctmen  in  the  answer 
of  Diogenes  to  Alexander  above  men* 
tioned. 

ai4.  Jbami  fo  ntffer,  {'c]  I  «.  To  ex- 
pose  himself  to,  and  to  undergo  dangers, 
proportionate  to  hu  attempts  toaccom- 
pGsh  his  vast  designs,  and  equal  to  aU 
the  glory  which  he  might  acquire. 

515.  JVb  drnnfty,  fe.]  See  sat.  x.  L 
865,  6,  and  notes. 

51 6.  The  measure,  ^.]  If  I  were  atked 
what  I  thought  a  competency  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  comfortable  necessaries  of 
JBfe,  I  would  answer  as  follows^* 

518.  M  muck,  f «.]  Tbat  which  will 


as  IS  rcqnired  for  And 
So  St.  Paul,  1 IW  vi.  8. 
NteckfmvakaiimmmuMfpumpmUai 


and  rail 


faniiematm't  eiue^  thU  eettmnue  i  atUe 

QKeiehvmmia  dki  dUeoinattm^n^gaitt. 

Hoa.  sat.  i.  1. 75—5. 

**  tfemld  yem  ike  fetJuaeqfriekmknemi 

and  wme  orv  aii  ikey 


**0r  euU  what  JSTo/arf *j  dt^eU  mmUe 


**  Tkete,  ondno  «uf«,  tk^fwaautfrnmej^ 
*•  teys.**  Fbahcis. 

So  Pora,  in  has  ate  of  richtty  HdL  ep. 

iiL  L  81,  ST. 

«<  MTkat  Hckeegh9tiet  mtfm  %«pv, 
«  MtMt^  fire^  and  f/ol»ef  ^  wjfc>f  mmt  f 

519.  Little  garden.^  Seasat.  xKi.  IM, 
8  hortis,  plur.  per  syoec.  pro  horto, 
•in?. 

580.  Soerutie  Penates^  ,^]  <.  e.  As 
much  as  Socrates  required  and  took  for 
themaintenaace  of  his  honsehold.  Here 
by  meton.  called  Penates,  from  the 
household  gods  which  were  in  his  houses 

— >3(/brv.].«.  e.In  earlier  times  before 
Bptcunis.  Soctotes  died  four  hnndred 
years  before  Christ;  Epicnrus  two  baa* 
dred  and  seveoty-aaCi  » 

5S1.  Natwre  never  sajft,  4[6]  &  f.  Ks* 
ture  and  wiadoon  always  agree  ia  teach* 
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Alexander  perceived,  when  he  saw,  m  that  eask^ 
The'  great  inhabitant,  how  much  happier  this  «nan  ^mas,  who 
Desired  nothing,  than  he,  who  required  thfe  whole: world^    • 
About  to  sufifer  dangers  to  be  equalled  to  things  done. 
Thou  hast  no  divinity,  O  Fonsn^  if  there  be  prudmee:   thae 
we,  '^  .     .        .  315 

We  make  a  goddess.    Nevertheless  the  measure  of  an  estate 
Which  may  suffice,  if  any  should  consult  me,  I  will  declare. 
As  much  as  thirst  and  hunger,  and  cold  require ; 
As  much,  Epicurus,  as  sufficed  thee  in  thy  little  garden: 
As  much  as  the  Socratic  Penates  had  taken  before. 
Nature  never  sats  one  thing,  wisdom  another. 
1  seem  to  confine  you  by  sour  examples;  mix 
Therefore  somethmg  from  our  manners,  make  the  sum 
What  the  law  thinkis'  worthy  the  twice  Feven  ranks  of  Otho. 
If  this  also  draws  a  wrinkle,  and  extends  your  lip, 
Take  two  knights,  make  the  third  four  hundred. 
If  as  yet  1  have  not  filled  your  bosom,  if  it  be  opened  farther, 
Neitiier  the  fortune  of  Croesus,  n6r  the  Persian  kingdoms, 


320 


325 


tng  the  same  Unoii.  Bj  nature,  bere» 
we  mnst  uadentand  that  tinaple  prin- 
ciple which  lead*  ooAj  to  the  detire  of 
the  neceisarjr  comforts  of  life* 

If  we  go  farther,  the  term  nature  may 
extend  to  the  appetite  and  paMions, 
vrhich,  in  their  desiret  and  pursuits,  suit 
but  ill  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 

Mr.  Pops,  £th.  epist.  iii.  1.  S5,  6. 

*'  fFhiU  nature  wnUt"  (aphnue  I  must 
di^truMtJ 

**  SxttwU  tv  luxury  f  extendi  to  luH,"  fc, 

53S«  /  teem  to  confine^  ^c,]  By  saying 
this,  I  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  severe, 
and  to  circumscribe  your  desires  in  too 
narcow  a  compan,  by  mentioning  such 
rigid  eiamples  of  persons,  of  what  you 
may  think  sour  dispositions. 

S23.  Ourmanfi<Ts.]Th;it  I  may  not 
be  thought  too  scanty  in  my  allou^ance, 
I  ^U  permit  you  to  mingle  something  of 
our  more  modern  way  of  thinking  and 

—  Make,  the  firai,  4[>c.]  Suppose  yon 
make  up,  together  with  what  I  have 
mentioned  as  sufficient,  a  sum  equal  to 
a  knight's  estate,  which  by  a  law  of 
RcMCtuf  Otho  the  tribune,  called  the 
Roacian  law,  wai  to  amount  to  four  bun* 
dred  seetettia  revenue  per  annum,  about 
3^l93i*  of  our  money. 

3S4f  Twice  seven  ranks,  4t*]  Fovrteea 
ranka  or  rows  of  seats  in  the  thtairt 

VOL.  II. 


w»re  assigned  to  the  equestrian  order. 
See  Ho  a.  ep.  iy.  1.  15,  16;  and  Jut* 
sat.  iii«  t  155,  6,  and  notes. 

525.  If  this  also  draws,  4^.]  If  thia 
contracts  your  brow  into  a  frown,  and 
makes  you  pout  out  your  lips,  as  in  dis- 
d»n  or  displeasure — as  we  say,  hang  the 
lip— I.  e.  if  this,  as  well  as  the  examples 
before  mentioned,  of  Socrates  and  Epi- 
curus, displeases  you— - 

5*26.  Take  two  knights.'}  Possess  an 
estate  sufficient  for  two  of  the  equestrian 
order.     See  above,  1.  32S,  note  9. 

^Make  the  third  four  hundred.}  E*en 
add  a  third  knight's  estate,  have  three 
times  four  hundred  se«'ertia. 

S27.  Fi'lkd  your  frotofii,  j«.]  A  meta- 
phor alluding  to  the  garments  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  loose,  and  which 
they  held  open  before  to  receive  what 
was  given  to  them.  .Com p.  Is.  Ixt.  6, 
7.  luke  vi.  88. 

The  poet  means,  If  I  have  not  yet 
satisfied  your  desires  by  what  I  allow 
you:  If  I  have  not  thrown  enough  into 
your  lap,  as  we  say.  See  sat.  Tii.  915, 
and  note. 

— Opened  farmer.']  llie  metaphor  if 
still  continued—^,  d.  If  your  desirea 
are  still  extended  beyond  tnjs. 

3S8.  Fortune,  of  Cressus.]  The  rich 
luDg^^of  Lydia.    See  sat.  x.  274. 

— '/*€rwfln  kingdoms.]  Th^  kings  pf 
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SaflBcient  fmimo,  fiec  drnds  Narcisei, 

Indubii  Cn^flftr  cui  Claadiuft  omnia,  cujos  SS) 

Paruit  iquperiis,  uxorem  occidere  jusaut. 

Pinia,  ptrdciltflj  9tflai  aad  Kmtt$t  adtot  to  gratify  jmt  iWm. 

HCM  famtd  for  their  ffiagnificcuct  and  ^i^ieUi  ^  Mirciifm.]  A  fimdaun 

riches.  aod  favoarite  of  Clandiiu  CMar»  «!• 

asa.  i^^llpM  yoNT  M^]  Will  be  snf-  had  inch  aa  aiccadaacj  orer  the  m* 
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Will  ever  sufBce  your  mind,  nor  the  riches  of  NarcisBUSy 

To  whom  Claudius  Cssar  indulged  tverj  thing,  whose  S90 

Commands  he  obey'd,  being  ordered  to  kill  his  wife. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  in  this  Satirey  which  he  is  suppo^dlo  have  written  when 
he  was  under  his-  ianishmemi  into  ^gfpi,  relates  the  mortal 
andirreconcileable  hatred^  which  sptungfrom  a  religious  quar" 
rel  between  the  Ombites  and  Tenturitesj  inhabitants  of  two 
neighbouring  cities  of  Egupt-^and  describes^  in  very  liveljf 
colours,  a  bloody  fray  whtcn  happened  between  them.  lie  seems 
to  lav  this  as  a  ground  for  those  fine  reflections^  with  which  he 
finishes  the  Satire^  on  the  nature^  use^  and  intention  of  civil 
society. 

In  reading  this  Satire^  it  is  difficult  not  to  advert  to  the  man* 
$trous  cruelties  which  superstition  and  bigotry  hate  brought  on 
mankind^  zthiie  those  who  have  disgraced  tne  Christian  name 
by  bearing  it^  havcy  with  relentless  Jury  y  inflicted  tortus  es  and 

fA^UIS  nescit,  Volusi  Bithjnice,  qualia  demena 

.^bgyptus  portenta  colat?  Crocodilon  adorat 

Para  hsBC :  ilia  payet  aatumm  aerpentibua  Ibin. 

Efiigiea  aacri  nitet  aurea  oercopiuieci, 

Dimidio  inagicaB  reaonant  ubi  Memnone  cbordee^  5 

Line  1 .  Bithynian  FoIumum^J  Who  tbit  £gypt  which  ties  near  the  fivef  Nile w«r< 

VoJusius  was  does  not  appear;    all  that  thipt  the  crocodile;   a  dreadful  amphi- 

we  know  is,  that  he  came  from  Bithynia,  biout  animal,  shaped  something  like  a 

a  country  of  the  Lesser  .Vsia,   and  was  lizard>  andv  from. an  egg  little  bigger 

undoubtedly  a  friend  of  JuTenal,  who  than  that  of  a  goose,  grows  to  be  thirty 

addresses  this  Satire  to  him.  feet  loug.    The  Egyptians  know  how 

S.  Mad  Egypt,}  Demens  not  only  high  the  river  will  rise  that  year,  by  tbff 

means  mad,  i.  e,  one  that  has  lost  his  place  where  the  crocodiles  lay  their  egg*, 

senses,  but  also  silly,  foolish ;  which  per-  The  crocodile  was  worshipped  with  di- 

haps  is  meant  here,  in  allusion  to  the  vine  honour*,  because  these  animatt 
•iiiy  superstition  which  possessed  the  -  were  supposed  to  have  destroyed  the 

minds  of  the  Egyptians  in  religious  mat-  ^ybian  and  Arabian  robbers,  who  swam 

'  ters.  over  the  riTer  and  killed  many  of  the  in- 

— TkUpart.'}  One  part  of  Egypt.  ■  habitants. 

'^Adom  a  crocodile,}  That  part  of  9.  An  IHu}  A  certain  bird,  which  is 
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deidh  an  thousands  of  innocent  people,  for  no  other  crime  ikim 
o  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  matters, 

Marshall,  in  tns  note  on  line  86,  thus  expresses  himsdf^ 
^^  nine  simuUas  et  odium  utrique  populo  oriebanlurj  nempe  ex 
^*  diver siMe  rtHgionum^  quee  in  mundo  etktm  .Ckridumo^ 
^'  Di  boni!  qmmtas  strages  excitaoitP* 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  Satire  vrilljinda  Uvelj/  exhibition  of 
those  principles  which  actuate  bigots  of  all  religionsy  tealais  of 
aU  persuasions  /  asui  which^  as  far  as  Ihey  are  permiited^  will 
always  act  wnfsrmly  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man^ 
kind.  He  may  amuse  himself  with  allegorizing  the  OmbiUs 
and  Tentyriles  into  emblems  of  blind  zeal  and  party  rage^ 
which  no  other  bounds  than  want  of  power  have  kepi  from  ife- 
sohding  the  earth. 

fT  HO  knowg  not^  Bitliynian  Voluflius^  ^hat  monstroiis  tbingB 
Mad  Egypt  can  worship?  this  pari  adores  a  crocodile; 
That  fears  an  Ibis  saturated  vfith  serpents. 
A  jzolden  image  of  a  sacred  monkey  shines, 
Wnere  the  magic  chords  resound  from  the  half  Memnon^  5 


a  great  ^eitrojer  of  lerpcot*.     See 
Aixtw. 

4.  A  goUen  masetic.']  tn  another 
part  of  Egypt,  vix,  etTbebft,  they  wor- 
ship the  ioiege  of  a  oionkcy  made  of 
gold.  Cercopithecut  u  derived  Crom  the 
Or*  M^aHt  ^  tult  umI  if«$4M(,  ao  ape. 
The  ditterence.  between  the  ape  and  the 
gnonkcj.  !•»  that  the  ape  has  no  tail;  the 
monkey  has,  and  nsoally  a  very  long 


5.  Afi^c  ckordif  {«.]  At  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  there  wm  a  coioMsl  atatue  of 


Memnon,  a  king  of  £tfatopia,  who  waa 
slain  by  AchiJles  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 
this  statue  was  made  of  hard  marble,  an4 
with  sach  art,  that  a  lute,  which  was  in 
its  baud,  would  itself  give  a  moskal 
sound  when  the  beams  of  the  sun  caoie 
upon  it. 

.  Cambrses,  king  of  Persia,  mined  the 
city,  and  cauied  the  statue  to  he  brokca 
afaput  the  middle,  imagining  the  soand 
toproeeedfrom  some  comrivanee  within, 
but  nothing  was  found.  From  this  tima 
the  muic  waa  thought  to  be  BugicaL 
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Atc|ue  Tetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis^ 
lllic  coeruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminisy  illic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venecantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
Porjrum  et  ca^pe  ne&s  violare,  aut  frangere  moraiK 
O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  haec  naacuntur  in  hortia 
Numina!  Tanatia  animalibua  abstinet  omnis 
Mensa :  nefas  illic  fceium  jugulare  capella^; 
Camibuft  humaois  vesci  licel.    Attonito  oum 
Ti^e  super  cCeriam  (bcinus  harraret  Ulysses 
Alcinoo,  bilem  aut  risum  fbrtasse  quibusdam 
Moverat^  ut  mendax  areialogus;  in  rfiare  nemo 
Hunc  abicit,  ssdH  dignum  verique  Charibdi, 
Fingentem  immanes  Le8tfeiigona»  atque.Cyclopas  } 
Nam  dtius  ScyUan^  vel  concurrentta  saxa 
Cyanes,  plenos  et  tempestatiliae  utres 
CitNbdefim^  aut  lenui  percossum  Terbere  CiKtej) 


10 


15 


sa 


vmcic  about  one  ta  tha  afr^rnooBa  bM< 
coofcffca  lie  conid  aot  vodtrftand  tVa 


#.  Stndrid  gate$,J  At  fhthtB,  iA 
Sgfpc»  thefc  waa  aa  hiadM^  ^Xtn 
tka  cirjr  fron  cbeBaatraa  ealM  H«^» 
,  toanpolw.  Tbi»  city  was  daftroyad  bf 
CambTtes,  who  conquered  (gypt.  If 
<waaorigiaairy  built  by  Butirii,  thefabUd 
caaofN^taiiCk  Ssa  att^  ziii.  U  9T»  aikl 
note. 

7.  5M/cft.]Ccinileot— became  til(eo 
out  of  the  tea,  which,  by  reflecting  the 
htiiiBtbyriWearaof  ariasuf^or  gk^lna 
colour.    So  VtkQ'  Mok  tii«  5K)$. 

Adnixi  torqutni  tpumas^  4t  ttgrwU  arr- 
mnl— I.  e.  mp^ora. 

8»  fForthtpa-dog.}  i  bey  Wonhip  their 
god  Anubll  sader  ihii  l&nt^  fi««  eK.* 
▼i.  S53f  note. 

— NiAody  Diana.}  They  wonhip  tlie 
Itoiind,  but  not  the  huntre».  Juvenal 
aeeiha  tb  mittAke  here>  for  Het^docui 
obierVes  that  Diaiia  wai  wonhmped  in 
that  country  under  the  name  of  Bobaiu 
tit;  which  aduTattoo,  niider  another 
aame,  might  occaston  thii  mittake.  But 
aee  Aixsw.  Bubatcie. 

9.  A  tin  h  vibSate  a  M«  ftf.]  *  Per. 
Bapv  oar  poet  here  goer  a  little  bejOud 
the  strict  truth,  to  heighten  the  ridkttiei 
though  there  nighit  be  pctitihiy  tdtoM 
foundation  for  tuch  atropinion,  fttntt  the 
eempiifeor  abetttwnce  of  tome  of  that 
aaiioo  from  particular  ▼egcublett  at 


hBntiNi^  b«Ml^  Add  oalime,^  ^  letter  of 
wfaieh  thepriattaabctauaa^t^  ariome 
pretend,  becauee  ]>ictyB,  wh^  had  bate 
orought  up  by  Ihs,  was  drowned  in 
M^mg  ffter  them ;  or  rathft-,  because 
oaiatot  alaoe^of  all  pUpMi^  thrive  #hcn 
the  moon  k  in  tba  wtaac.'* .  Sea  An. 
UniT.  Hitt.  Tol*  i.  pc  4S4.  tt  the  ra- 
rigioo  of  £gypt,  see  alto  ih»  p,  467,  et 
leq.j  and  Abr.  of  Hutehin^n,  p.  Id9. 

t4k  0MfnaU9ii$^  fe.]  Maanini;  the 
▼arioua  pant  ^  £fypg,  whwawoaUiip 
of  leekt  and  onioot  he  hat  jytt  men* 
tioned*.  Thit  tarcatm  it  very  Batumi 
after  what  he  bat  laid. 

11.  Mnnp  iaU$,  fc^J  t  #•  Thry  jwver 
cat  theep  or  lambs. 

IS.  Oppringofa throat,] t\ a, Akid, 
The  hatred  <rf  the  ^gyptiana  t»  the 
ftiMUtefy  boitf  a»  thepbeide  aad  at  Hb- 
brewt»  it  tappoeed  to  have  aritan  tnm 
the  latter  killing  and  tacrifldi^  these 
bebtts,  which  were  hdd  sacred  and  wor- 
thipped  in  £gypt«  See  Gen.  tliii.  87; 
and  atvi.  $4k  Sec  Aut.  ITn.  Hill.  vol. 
ili«  p.  583,  A. 

18.  ^aman*  Jteih}  Dioik  Ub»  \L  e.  4, 
Bzy%,  that  iki  a  iShie  of  famine  itf  ^(ypr, 
ii«^henr  the  Egyptians  wfere  sorely  pressed 
with  httiiger,  thry  spared  their  Sacred 
aninialsi  and  ate  the  flesh  of  tHett. 

tflU.|«  9ri^VlymtwaffM^,fe.J 
ITIysses,  arriTinga|  the  island  of  Pfaaacn^, 
(6/t  (%f  cyra  (now  Cikrni^  Wat'eatei  unned 
by  Alcinooi  th^king'^'  tora^llOBV  lis  n^ 
lated  1m  tnTdfc  ^ 
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And  undent  Thebee  lies  overthrown  with  its  hundred  gttet. 
There  eea-fish^  here  a  fiih  of  the  river;    there 
Whole  towns  worship  a  dog,  tiobody  Diana. 
It  is  a  sin  to  violate  a  leek  or  oiMon,  of  to  break  them  with  a  bite. 
O  holj  nations,  ioi  vvhom  are  bom  in  gardens  10 

These  deities  I    Everv  table  abstains  fi^  animals  bearing 
Wool :  it  is  there  unlawful  to  kill  the  ofispring  ofa  she-goat. 
But  Uwfal  to  be  ftd  wkh  human  flesh.     When  Ulvsses 
Was  telling,  at  supper,  such  a  deed  to  the  astonishM 
Alcinous,  peshaps,  in  some,  he  moved  anger  or  15 

Laughter,  as  a  tying  babbler.-*^^  Into  the  sea  does  nobody 
^^  Throw  this  fellow,  worthjr  ofa  cro^  and  tme  Charybdis, 
^'  Feigning  hiise  LosirygoiMaiis,  and  Cyclops? 
^  For  sooner  &yUa,  or  tne  concurring  rocks 
«<  Of  Cvane,  and  bags  full  of  tempests  fiO 

^  Would  I  have  bdieved,  or,  struck  by  the  slender  wand  of 
"Circe, 


U^ie.  ifffgir  dr  hmghU^.J  H»  r#^ 
eked  tedi  monttroet  IncrdHbiliiici,  that 
ao  4ottbc  he  cicited  tbetplece  of  tdue 
ef  ih*  teai|Nisyt  asd  the  IsugHier  of 


10.  Lying  tMkr.J  Arttttogttf  (frma 
upen  and  k§yt)  agniflet  a  talkative 
phihMophcry  who  divetted  great  men  at 
their  tablet  by  dlwounet  on  virtiiCfe 
Fromhcncethit  word  has  beeo  frequeiitly 
used  for  a  talkathre  petioii»  a  jciter,  a 
buffoon* 

^Inio  tk€  tfth  fc.]  The  poet  tappMet 
ODtof  the  company,  who  heard  the 
•trange  taleg  of  Ulyaiei*  when  at  the 
court  of  Alcinovty  etpretiing  bimtetf  a^ 
in  an  aaiaBe«  that  nobody  thoold  take 
him  and  thuow  him  into  the  tea  for  hia 
atrange  lies.    Abieit.-^/.  e«  abjidt. 


the  Stiraiu  of  Sicily*  that  he  certainly 
4eeenrca  a  real  on«  for  hi*  pan». 

la.  PHgiUng  kMgt  Uuifygtmimtt.'}  A 
mdo  and  savage  people  near  Formia, 
In  Italy ;  they  were  like  giaota,  and  de» 
vptfred  men.    See  Odyit.  «; 

-^Cycfa^.]  Theiewere  repreMnted 
at  aMn-eatcra.  See  Odysa.  i.  Alto  Vine. 
Ma^uh6k6f  et  aeq. 

19.  Bomgr  Sejfia^  j^.]  f  can  tooner 
bdieve  hit  talca  aboot  ScrUat  (the 
daoghterof  Fhorcrt,  the  father  of  the 
Oorgona,)  who  if  aaid  to  be  changed  into 


a  dangenmt  rodt  In  the  mid-way  be« 
ffeeen  Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Viaii.  ecL 
^.  74—7. 

••^CbncnfrlRf  fvcif,  j«.]  CtHed  Cya«. 
aea,  otherwise  Symplegada*  two  rocica 
at  a  tmall  distance  from  the  Thradaa 
BoaphonUt  ao  dote  to  one  another,  that 
they  teem  at  a  dittance  to  be  one;  and* 
ia  one  patteth  by,  he  would  think  they 
Oaahagaiott  each  other:  theywer«theri^ 
fore  called  8ymplegad»,  from  Gr.  n^ 
and  vXaoviw,  to  itrtke  together. 

Sa  **  Bap  fiM  of  tempesU.^*]  When 
Ulyttet  arriTed  at  the  itliuid  of  £oluSt 
that  kiog  of  the  wiadt  indoted  the  ad- 
verse  onet  in  leathern  bagt*  and  hung 
them  np  in  tJlystet*»  ship,  leiving  at  ~ 
liberty  the  wett  wind,  which  was  favouf- 
able.  But  the  companiout  of  Ulyssft 
untied  the  hags,  being  curious  to  kiipw 
what  they  coDta<ned,  and  let  out  the  ad- 
verse winds;  immediately  a  tempest  ia 
raised,  which  drives  the  ship  back  to  the 
2Bolian  isles,  to  the  great  displeasure  6f 
JEolus,  who  rejects  Ulvsses  and  his  com* 
paniont.  Thev  then  sailed  to  the  Lastry* 
'  gons,  where  tney  lose  eleven  ships,  and, 
with  one  only  remaining,  proceed  to  the 
tsUnd  of  Circe.  See  Odyss.  «.  ad/ 
init. 

81.  '« ITaiuf  ^  Ciroc.**]  She  was  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseitf 
she  was  a  sorceress.  She  poisoned  her 
husband,  the  king  of  the  Scythiaus,  that 
•he  might  reign  alone;  for  which,  beiSg 
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Et  cum  reofiigtbuB  gninnisse  Elpenom  porcis. 

Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Phspusa  poCavit? 

Sic  aliquiB  merito  nondtim  ebrius,  et  roinhnum  qui 

De  CoccyraeS  tetnetum  duxerat  uma :  Sd 

Solus  enim  hoc  Ithacud  nullo  stib  teale  canehat. 

Nob  mirancfai  quidem,  Bed  nuper  consule  Junio 

Gesta,  super  calids  referenma  moenia  Copci ; 

Nos  vulgi  BceluB,  et  cunctb  graviora  cothumb : 

Nam  scelusy  a  Pyrrhfi  quanquam  omnia  aymala  voIvaB^  30 

NulluB  apud  TrafficoB populuB  faoit.    Accipe  noBiro 

Dira  quod  exempumi  feritas  produxerit  aero. 

Inter  finitimoB  vetuB  alque  antiqua Biroultaa, 
Immortale  odium,  et  nunqoam  saiiabile  vulnua 
Ardet  adhuc  Ombos  et  Tentyia.    SummuB  utrinque .  Si 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicioortim 


expelled  her  kiDgdom,  the  weot  into 
luly,  and  dwelt  in  a  promontory  called 
the  Cape  of  Circe,  whither  UlyMCt  and 
bit  companions  were  driven,  (tee  the 
lait  note,  ad  fin.)  many  of  whom,  by  a 
toveh  of  her  magic  wand,  the  turned 
into  »wine{  at  latt^  on  entreaty,  the 
restored  them  to  their  former  shapes. 

93.  **  JS^mior.]  One  of  Ulyiset*  com- 
panions. > 

—  **Swine  rowers."]  The  crew  of  the 
ahip,  who  rowed  her,  were  turned  into 
awioe,  and  grunted  like  that  animal  In 
those  days  the  ships  were  rowed  with 
oart,  aa  well  at  driven  by  sails, 
'  83.  '•  Has  he  thought,*^  4^.]  Has  this 
Ulysses  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
PhsMcians,  as  to  imagine  them  so  empty- 
headed,  so  void  of  understanding,  that 
they  should  receive  such  a  pack  of  in- 
credible stories,  of  bags,  of  tempests, 
&c.  &c  ?  But  even  these  are  more  pro. 
bable,  and  sooner  to  he  believed,  than 
what  he  relates  of  the  Laestrygons  and 
Cyclops,  as  if  they  were  man-eaters; 
this  shocks  all  belief. 

24.  Thus  deservedly^  Jc]  The  abore 
reflections  would  be  very  just,  and  pro- 
per for  any  one  to  make,  unless  he  had 
'  drank  away  his  senses,  and  was  incapa-  , 
.  ble  of  disungubhing  troth  from  false- 
hood. 

S5.  Strtmg  tirfn«.J  Temctum,  a  word 
signifying  strong  wine,  from  Or.rs^f^t;, 
▼Inum ;  whence  fit^voit**^  to  be  drunk. 
So  from  temetum  comes  temulentus, 
drunken,    9ef  Hon.  Epist.  Ub.  ii.  epi«u 


ii.  I.  168. 

95.  Corcgrmmt  urnJ}  Corcyra,  aa  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea^  on  the  com  of  Al- 
bania, ancteoUy  called  Phaneia.  So 
that  the  poet  means  the  wine  of  thu 
eountry,  made  by  the  Pbcaciana,  who 
werf  famous  for  luxury.  The  nnLMgni- 
to  the  veseel  (or  hoguead*  as  we  call 
it)  out  of  which  they  drew  the  wine,  in 
order  to  drink  it. 

26.  Vlffssu  related  tkis^  {«.]  He  told 
these  stories  entirely  on  his  owo  credit, 
having  no  witaeu  present  to  avouch  the 
truth  of  wfiat  he  said,  therefore  he  might 
reasonably  be  disbelieved. 

— ifefated.]  Cancbat.— The  wordcanow 
when  it  signifies  to  relate  or  report,  par* 
ticularly  applies  to  things  uttered  by 
poets,  who  do  not  always  stick  to  truth, 
but  indulge  their  fancies  in  strange  im- 
probabilities: it  is  therefore  here  wcU 
applied  to  Ulpses,  whetf  lelUag  such 
stories  to  Alcinous. 

Why  Ulysses  waf  called  Tthacua,  see 
.tat.  z.  257,  note  2. 
.  27.  BTg  wiU  rdaU,  i^]  I  shall  now 
relate  something  very  aatoniahing,  not 
merely  on  my  own  authority,  b«t  which 
can  be  attested,  aa  lately  and  publicly 
transacted* 


S7*-B.  JmuMM  Mv  CttMal.]  Boaie 
contulc  Vinc9,  others  Juacoi  bucao 
such  name  of  a  consul  appears  as  VincaSf 
or  Juncus<  -Juoius  Sabinns  was  consul 
with  Uomitian,  an.  y.  C  S3Q,  WC  «*- 
The  poet  dates  the  time  of  his  facti  (w 
the  greater  certainty* 
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^*  Elpenor  wtlh  his  swin6f>troweni  to  have  grunted. 

^<  Has  he  thought  the  Phmcian  people  are  so  empty-headed?'^ 

Thus  deservedly  any  one,  no|  as  yet  ctrunk,  and  who  a  very  Uule 

Strong  wine  from  a  Corcyrssan  um  had  drawn  < .  9li 

For  Ulvraes  related  this  without  any  witness^ 

We  will  relate  wonderful  things,  and  lately  done  (Jttoiua  being 

Consul)  upon  the  walls  cf  warm  Coptus; 

We  the  wickedofisa  of  the  vulgar,,  and  more  grievous  than  all 

buskins : 
For  wickedness,  tho*  you  should  iuvn  over  all  the  tn^gedie^     SO 
From  Pyrrha,  no  whole  people  coanDite  among  the  tmgediail^. 

Hear 
What  an  es^ample  dire  croelly  has  produced  in  our  tiioe. 

There  burns  as  yet  an  old  and  ancient  gnioge, 
An  immortal  hatred,  and  a  wound  not  u^  be  healed, 
Between  the  bordering  Ombos  and  Tentyra.    Thekoe,  on  both 

sides,  SB 

The  highest  fury  in  the  vulgar,    because  the  deities  of  their 

neighbours 


ea  crp0iiiftf«aAf»4tt>]'«^AtCop« 

^^Wmm  CBptMB,]  A  mttfppoliisii 
P^  of  9sypt  omu  tbc  Nik»  over  which 
ihe  ton  at  no  oil  »  vertical  |  thcrefers 
InvoMlcslkitwtnm  orhor.  H«naaiet 
the  pkct,  M  waU  at  the  time»  wl^erc 
|he  thioft  happened  which  h^  is  going 
|o  relate. 

SS.  Tki  p^ffat.]  1  mttw^  S^ing  to 
icU  facts  which  relate  to  myielfy  or  to 
naj  single  indivMual,  bnt  wnat  was  (oi»- 
nitted  by  *  whole  peopter 

^Tktm  ott  huhtu.^  More  grievoBi 
ifaan  is  to  be  found  m  any  tragedy* 
CotKumus»  the  buskin  wprn  by  the 
SfCtors  of  tragedy*  is  often^  as  here,  us^ 
to  denote  tragedy  itself,  by  meton.  See 
•at.  tL  eSS«-59  note. 

90,  For  miekedneth  ifi^l  *»  ^  Thong^ 
you  shottid  tvrn  over  aU  the  tiragedies 
which  have  been  written  since  the  days 
of.Dencslion  ^ndPyrrha,  when  mankind 
were  restc^ed  after  the  flood,  yon  Witt 
^nd  no  poet  represei|ting  s  P>cpe  of 
barbarity,  m  the  act  of  a  whole  people- 
at  once,  as  iff  theiestance  1 9m  going  to 
relate. 

— Mi  He  iragmUt$,J  Sy?ma|a  were 

long  garmena  nsed  by  actors  in  tngSf 

(dy.    Here,  hj  mttonynu  ( like  coihusaie 

jp  the  prcceiliog  Uae,^  piit  f^iragfdlpt. 

yoL.  II. 


31<^9>  Aer  wlel  on  efoaipfe.]  Now 

tend,  and  \  will  tell  you  my  story,  la 
which  you  will  ilod  a^  example  which 
was  tbeeflfiMt  of  the  most  wnge  barbau 
rity,  perpetrated  ia  o^r  days,  not  mer*« 
ly'by  aa  indiTidval,  bat  by  a  who)e 
nation  together. 

39.  Jndent  grudgf^  fc*]  Here  the 
poet  begins  bisnarra|iTe  of  the  qnarrele 
between  the  Ombites  and  iJie  Teaty rites, 
twQ  people  of  Vgypt,  *|i9  were  neighr 
hours,  and  who  h^ed  one  another  morw 
tally,  oa  aeitouat  of  their  difierence  ia 
religion. 

^Sf  On  koik  sm2«i.]  They  were,  oa 
each  sadci  equally  inveterate  in  their 
malice  co  eai:h  other.  The  word  Tenty* 
ra,  in  this  line,  \$  in  the  accusative  piur^ 
and  so  afterwards,  116. 

36.  The  vvJIfor,)  This  rage  of  ope 
people  against .  the  other  spread  itself 
not  only  among  the  cjiiefs,  (L  89.)  bii| 
smong  tbe  coounoa  people  on  both 


— ^tfosttie  the  d€Uie$r  4^c.]  The  Oiftr 
bites  abominated  the  Ol^ets  of  the 
Teatyrites  worship,  and  those  of  the 
€>u»bites  were  equi^lf  detested  by  the 
IPetityrites;  neither  allowing  t|iat  ther» 
were  any  ^ode  worthy  of  woribip  but 


TiMk  qnsrrel  wai  aa  t|is  toore  of 
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Odit  uterque locus;  cam  solos  eredat  habendos 
BsseDeos,  qiiosipsecolit:  sM  tempoie  fisto 
Altorius  popuK  impienda  occasio  cunctis 
Visa  inimicoruRi  primoribus  ac  ducibus;  ne 
LiSetum  hilammque  diem,  ne  magno  gaudia  coBom 
Senttrent^  positisad  templa  et  compita  mensis, 
Ferrigilique  toro^  quem  node  ac  luce  jaoentem 
Septimus  kiteffduni  Sol  tnvenit.    Homda  sane    * 
iE^jptus:  sed  luxuriS,  quantum  ipse  notavi^ 
Barbara  fiimoso  non  ccMdKt  turba  Canopo. 
Adde  quod  et  ftcilw  Yictoria  de  madiois^  ei 
Blaesis,  atcjne  mero  titubantibus.    Inde  Ttrorum 
Saltatus  nigro  tibicine,  ouaKacunque 
Unguenta,  etflotei,  muitttque  in  fionte  eofonse: 

Hinc jejunum  odium:  aed juvoia prima soi 

Inc^iunt  atiimis  ardentibos  t  roc  tuba  rii 
Dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  et  yice  teli 


40- 


45 


50 


feligion,  wbiek  if  alwtyt  tht  mott  inpta- 
cmbte  of  til  othert. 

I^e  OBibhet  wcnhfpped  tli«  croco- 
«i>c,  wliieh  tlw  Tencynict  dcvtfojMl  f 
#Ms«  wonhip  the  hawk. 

98.  Tn  aJhOo^tiwu.jyhe  ontoto  of 
fcMtiBg  tevcD  ^irt  for  the  happ^  ovar- 
iowifig  of  the  Nili  wM  amiiMitlf  ob- 
served br  the  Ombitet. 

as;  JMUis  ekieft§  fc]  Hie  efaiefa-of 
f he  Mber  people,  that  is,  of  th^  Temjr- 
ritet,  thought  thit  a  liae  opportmittT, 
whtdk  should  not  be  lott»  to  fpoil  their 
•port  at  theif  fettivaL 

40—1.  Inta^Mf  !«.]  Tbej  detei«- 
mtDed  to  prevent  their  fettiTe  mirthi 
and  fo  embitter  the  joy  of  their  feasts. 

49*  The  tabta  being  ptmeedf  f  c]  la 
the  eroeodile's  temple. 

— vAid  jln«r«^.]  Compka— plaeeewh«r# 
•ereral  wajs  met,  in  which  the  covnrry 
people  cam«  together  to  tbei>  wakes, 
snd  tb  perform  thrir  sacrifices,  when 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  husbaDd* 
yy.  The  Ombitce  aie  here  said  to  do 
the  same  at  their  festiTal  in  the  city  of 
Coptftt. 

49.  Thfi  wakeflU  hei.'i  Th»  ancientt, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  lay  on 
beds»  or  couches,  at  thdr  aieala.  The 
poet  calls  it  the  wakefiil  bed,  firomthe 
length  of  time  the  InUi  were  pecupied 
by  the  feasting  guesu,  who  sat  op  night 
wid  irf  for  mmiy  dayt  toftther,  m  the 


nett  fine  informs  m.    « 

44»  Sometimei  the  sevemh  am  fiwmi.J 
The'Egypiians  held  the  mimbcr  seven 
sacred,  and  more  eipecialty  believed, 
that  daring  their  festfvai  of  seven  daya 
the  crocodtlea  lost  their'  sitoral.  cn>-* 
eky. 

Hence  the  poet  meana^  duttheera, 
at  his  riiiag,  found  them  lying  on  the 
festal  eonchea  for  aeven  days  toge* 
ther. 


barbaroos  as  they  arc^  equal  the  Gano* 
pians  themselves,  at  least  fin  thnt  part 
of  the  country  where  I  have  been.  See 
sat.  i«  L  S6,  note  on  Canopus. 

.^^At  for  0$  I  ham  remmkad,^  ft  is  to 
h^  observed,  that  Juvenal,  havittgi»( 
serted  into  his  writings  some  sharp  Tinea 
agnnst  Piria  a  player,  a  fovonrite  of 
Domittan*  waa  bamshed  into  Bgypt* 
under  a  pretence  of  aending  him  with 
m  mtlatafy  eosnmand  s  s^that,  during  hia 
abode  there,  he  bada  foil  opportunity 
10  observe  the  Bsaonars  of  the  peciplc^ 
and  to  make  his  rema^a  upon  them. 

41.  AdA  lea.]  <f .  A  It  ia  niarc«>ver  W 
be  observed. 

-^rietoiy,  4c^3  it  ^  *  ^cry  *^  "^^* 
tcr  to  get  the  better  of  people*  whea 
they  are  so  drank  aa  hardly  to  be  able 
10  apeak,  er  staa^  vpo^  their  legs,  vA. 
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Each  place  hates,  taiaoe  it  can  believe'thein  only  to  be  MOOHnMd 
Gods,  which  itself  worshiDs  ^  but,  in  a  fesliyal  tine, 
-  There  seem'd,  to  all  the  cbie6  and  leaden  of  the  other  people, 
An  opiioitunity  to  be  seised,  lest  .  -40 

A  ghul  and  cheerful  day,  last  the  joys  of  a  great  6aet 
Tbej  should  be  sensible  of,   the  tables  being  placed  at  the  leai« 

pies  and  streets,  / 

And  the  wakeful  bed,  which,  lying  night  and  day. 
Sometimes  the  sevemh  sun  found.  Rude  indeed  is 
Effypt,  but  in  luxurv,  as  far  as  1  hate  remarked,  :'45 

The  barbarous  rabble  does  not  yidd  lo  in&inotts  Caaopna. 
Add  too,  that  the  victory  is  easy  ovee  the  drunken  and  slam* 

mering. 
And  reeling  with  wines;  There,  a  dancing.      / 
Of  the  men,  with  a  black  piper;  otntments  such  •  -49 

As  th«r  were,  and  flowers,  and  many  chaplets  on  the  fiMrafaend; 
Here,  lasting  hatred :  bnt  their  first  brawlings  th^  bc^n 
To  sound,  their  mincb  burning :  these  the  trumpet  of  the^ioarrel; 
Then  they  engi^  with  equal  damoury  and  ineiead  of  a  weapon 


■6f  conne*  very  unable  t6  ^fcnd  tbtciiK 
v^ct.  See  1  Sam.  xu.  IS*  17. 1  Kioga. 
STI.  9. 

48.  There,)  i. «.  On  the  part  of  the 
Omhitetk  <-   ^  •     • 

.  49.  JCf  men^  j^]  The'  mea  diverted 
themtelTct  with  daacinf . . 

'^J^bhck  f^.]  A  bhck  Ethiopian 
playing  on  hit  pipe,  at  the  miuictp 
tbeir  dancea* 

m^Oinimenti  mtek  ^e*}  It  waa  cnttcun- 
ary  9t  feaatt  to  anoint  the  head  with 
•evectriacilanf  oii^tnents;  hot  these 
wlgar  Sgyptiana  were  not  very  nice  in 
tbia  mattes,  bu*  inade  nie  of  any  greate 
tSuit  came  to  band* 

<a  Amtjhwmrs,}  It  wai  alto  nsuni  to 
Buike  chapleu  of  flowert»  which  they 
put  on  their  beads.  See  eat.  n.  121,  S, 
aodnoiet. 

»— On  ihe  Jyrtkend.l  The  efownt,  or 
cbaplets  oif  flowern  tnisrouttded .  the 
iiciadt  of  thotc  that  wore  thera^  on  these 
occaMODi,  but  were  mon  conspieneof 
about  tkdr  lor>head  and  temples. 

51*  Here.}  i*  e.  .Among  ihe  otbcff 
party,  the  Tentyvitei.  The  hinc  in  this 
isoe  answers  to  the  inde»  L  48. 

— ^/^oKiag  Aaircd«]The  Tentjritet^  on 
the  contrary)  were,  fasting,  and  their 
hatred,  like  their  hw^gcr,  was  fierce  and 
ineatiable.    Their  batred  wai  like  a^ 


nungry  appetite^ 
methingt 


wUcb  longa  after 
jto  satlsfv  it.  Jejunum  is  bene 
metaphorical,  and  taken  from  the  idea 
of  an  hungry  perion  who  longs  for 
food»  so  dM  their  haired  hunger  .alter 
the  desiruction  of  their  advenadea  the 
Ombitea. 

-^jRirst^fOMliNgib  jvOThcTeetyriiea 
began  the  fray  with. bitter 


.  39.  TeesmMJTontteriorthaslood 
as  they  could.  Mctaph.  from  iho 
eeundiog  a  trumpet  for  bottle. 

^MiiuU  bmnitigJi  i.  e.  Their  mioda 
on  4re,.  as  4t  were,  with  «oger,  mali€e« 
and  revenge,  against  the  Ombites» 

— ?tee.]Tbe  reproachee  and  abuse 
w^ich  tbey  uttered* 

^^7Ti£  trumpetf  {tO  Athiding  totho 
cuHom  of  giving  the  s%nal  inr  battle  by 
theiouod  vf  a  trumpct^whcn  twoarmict 
met.  This  was  supplied  by  t^e  foul  and 
pBovoking  abme  ithieh  tbe  Tentyritea 
gaie  the  Ombites  £ee  mb  ziv.  !•  199« 
.  5S,  JVUk  equal  e(e»Mair«J  Thie  roused 
the  Ombites^  and  both  sides  were  eqwd* 
ly  clamoroua  and  ooi^y  in  their  abuso 
ii  each  other-t-tbis  brought  them,  to 
bluwsk     . 

^^JnaUed  ofm  weopsu,  {«>]  Havin^na 
darts,  swords,  or  other  weapons,  tbey 
weot  to  %htia^  iQtb  tbeic  fiM 
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&mt  nuda  dianus  s  paucie  tine  Tiiltiere  mate  i 
Vix  cuiquam  aut  nuUi  tdto  certainine  nasut 
]nt«^ :  aspiceraB  jam  cancta  per  agnpina  Tultus 
Dimidios,  alias  facies,  et  hiantia  nlpiis 
Os3a  genis^  pianos  oealontm  sanguine  pugncKU 
l^uderesecredtint  ipei  tamdn,  et  pueriles 
Exercere  acies,  quod  nulla  cadairera  calcelit  i 
fit  sane  quo  tot  nxantia  niiUla  turbsB, 
Si  vivuni  omnes?  ergo  acrior  impetus^  ei  jam 
8^xa  reclinatia  per  hatniiai  t|unsita  iabehisi 
Incipiuilt  toft|ueii»,  dom^Mica  stditionis 
f  ela;  nee  bos  lapides,  qualee  ec  Turnue^  et  Ajax^ 
Vel  quo  Tydides  percussit  ponders  coxam 
jflSneae;  sed  quos  yaleant  fmittere  dextne 
lUis  dissimiles,  et  nostrd  tMipore  nata: 
NamgMushoc  viTojamdecreso^batHoiiiero.  , 
Terra  malos  homines  nunc  eduost  atque  pusillos ; 
Em  DeoB  quioonque  aspexk^  ridet,  el  odit^ 
A  diverticulo  repetatar  fiibula :  r  postqoatn 
Subsidiis  aucti^  pars  altera  promere  ferrum 
Audety  et  ififestis  pugoam  instauiare  sagittisx 
Terga  fugs  cekri  praestantibui  hostibus  instant^ 


SAT.  ti* 

GO 
65 


S4*  Jttti^  imtiai  Afmee  ^  ptopktift 
tigtiAtnat  army,  •  company  €»f  lokliersy 
chiefly  iofiuitry.  The  pect  liertf  hvt^ 
mmiMuif  appIiM  tlleWMtl  «|;iiikUi  to 
ilMM^flK-warrion. 

W  as  eye  bait  esf,  'othtTt  Atk  taatb, 
seditaalike. 

57.  (Hkei^fiitet.J  te  Mattled^  «•  fb  ba 
4Mif«red  ia  aitch  a  tBanneri  that  they 
^euM  hardty  be  imolvii  to  be  the  eaiHe 
ptnosi.     "  ' 

^Mmm  kvpj^^,  ^}  Th»ir  ]aw«t]oxiet 
fract«rcd»  and  appaariiif  thMtagh  th< 
SrouMdt  in  their  cheaka. 

5a  Blood  9f  Mei>  ^j.]  Whieh  ha^ 
been  ten,  or  koorbed  oat  of  tfac7# 
baada. 

59«  ^^^eir<M«M»^4fo.}NoCwitiiitandrnt 
all  ahit  tekcbiefi  nobody  had  been  Itilli 
ad ;  they  thcr^fbra  had  not  the  •atttfiic- 
lion  of  tfaading  any  of  their  eneinieft* 
^ead  bodiet  nadtor  their  lbM$  tberelbre 
they  ractoiiiad  all  that  had  hitherto 
happened  no  inoi>e  than  marr  iport^^-ao 
,  bftttf.ihan  ehddfeil^a  pbiy,  at  we  uy. 

ei.  ir3ka^ri«rPiar,4^]Wbariignlfie9, 
iay  tb^ys  Mch  s  noeibcr  ef  ltgbtii%  pco« 


(ile,  if  no  liyes  be  loetf 

69.  tk§  aiUiek 4i oka^pmKjVhkiliiheot 
their  appetite  far  niitchief,  add  tlwy 
fafi  to  witlk  Hill  more  aerliaoiiy  than  bc^ 
Ibre. 

65  8ttme»,  <(«.]  They  ptebed  np  riK 
•tones,  wherever  they  eonld  iad  tbenii 
en  the  p^ottttd  iHiere  thay  fbeght. 

^^AtM$  J caNiietfaJ  They  ttoopad,  m* 
rettiot^  th^  arms  downirarde  to  the 
grottnd»  tofaCber  etonea,  which  they 
benn  to  throtr. 

>  64*  ZkftMittc  tMapoN#f  fc» j  DOSBertica 
Wa— the  cdouhenly  nsoal,  bmifiar  Wca« 
pons,  in  Mich  quarrels  as  these,  amoi^  a 
rabble,  who  fall  together  by  Ae  canu 
ftitditlo  mean!  a  Ibtttfiiotis  rising— alaa 
i|iiarrtl,  strifie — amoog  people  of  tbf 
same  ncighbonfbood* 

es.  TVHtas.]  Who  took  bn  a  stones 
and  threw  it  at  JBncss.  Tbas  stone  it 
said  to  have  been  so  huge,  as  hardly  to 
be  lifted  by  twice  ii*  men  of  moderate 
strength  -and  statnre.  Sea  JBsu  A  U 
896—901. 

— i<fajf.}  Sea  n.  n.  I.  SS4^7a  where 
Hector  and  Aiax  are  throwing  itenes  at 
each  Otbari  vAiea  Ajastakaa  spamitl-  - 
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Yde  naked  luuftdl  tligeic  few  ch&Aan  without  a  wound : 

Scared  to  any,  or  to  none,  hi  the  whole  engagement,  a  tiose     55 

Whole:  already  vou  might  s^,  throughout  all  the  bands,  half 

Countenances)  otner  fiicea,  and  bonee  gftplng  from  their  brolfien 

Cheeks,  fists  full  of  the  blood  of  their  eyes. 

Nevertheless  th^y  believed  tliemselves  to  play,  and  to  exercise 

Puerile  battles,  because  they  can  tread  on  no  corpses :  60 

And  indeed,  for  what  purpose  are  so  many  thousands  of  a 

fighting 
Multitude,  if  all  live?  therefore  the  atuck  is  sharper,  and  now 
Stones,  gotten  throughout  the  ground  with  arma  reclined, 
Tliey  b^n  to  throw,  the  domestic  weapons 
Of  sedition;  nor  these etonessoch  as  both  Tumus  and  Ajajc, 
Ch-  with  the  Weight'with  which  Tf dides  struck  tlib  thigh 
Of  iBneas:  but  those  that  right  hands  unlike  to  them 
Could  send  forth,  and  bom  in  oov  time : 

For  this  rfu:e  was4ecvsasing,  Homer  being  yet  alive. 
The  earth  now  brings  forth  bad  men,  and  small ;  70 

Therefore  whatever  god  hath  beheld  ihem,  he  laUghs  and  hateS. 
Let  the  story  be  ieMhad  back  fiw»  the  digression.    After  they 
Were  increased  with  succours,  onie  party  dares  to  draw 
The  sword,  and  to  renew*  the  fight  with  liosiile  arrows»  " 
They  urge  their  enemies,  giving  their  backs  to  sWift  flight,      T$ 


•teiMr  aa^  Hurom  it  at  HMl»r>  wkkk 
broke  hit  •haeUi. 

«l.  7>(ltffi.]DHMMdc,tlMBoaofTf. 
dcii»»  who  threw  ft  acooej  St  big  m  nvd 
BiM  co«ld.lift^  atJEuMi)  tod  wooodtd 
him  on  the  hip.    lU  u  L  509»  4. 

Hie  poet  appliei  thete  tttlv  ttories. 
Ml* tbooldtuppose,  miher to  Itvgli  tl 
them,  thtn  toy  thing  elte.     v 

e7.  Mnitho9ei  fe.]  Thettoact  wlih 
Which  the  Onibitet  tod  Teutyritet  at* 
tftcked  eadk  ether  were  not  taeh^  wcra 
wielded  and  thrown  byTvrnov,  itcbot 
tttch  at  could  be  nmnagcd  by  the  htodt 
of  the  prreent  race  of  men»  Who  tre 
gnatly  mfSerior,  hi  tise  and  ttteoftbi 
to  thote  Homerican  heroes. 

69.  iWMftnnv,  4v.3  Thh  race  had. 
degenerated  eren  in  the  dajt  of  Homer; 
for  speaking  of  the  stonewhi€hl>iomcde 
threw  at  Aneat^  Honwr  tayr, 

0«s4  wt  /ic«r«<  s<#M. 

A  vatt  weighty  Whieh  two  man»  mcb 
aa  they  im  qow»  covld  not  emrry,  Ul  i. 
kJOff,  4. 

A>  Vifgi],speiking  of  thettonewhich 


Tttnai  threw  at 


JEa.xiLseeb 


m  Tkt  earm  Mow  M^s  jM»  4M 
The  prtwnt  raca  of  ansa  ara  had  M  to 
th^«tarals»  and  smaO  as  to  thaireinc» 
if  cosnpaied  with  Yhow  of  old  iisw^ 
thnt  has  tba  hnon 


71.  Wknievtr  Cod^  fe.}  Noaoparior 
being  can  behoia  tham,  witfwnl  lai^* 
kg  at  the  csdicnlaascoatcnciana  of  anek 
dimihettVa  cratmns,  aad  Ibating  the 
abominafala  pfindples  which  pradnot 


7%  tit  ih^Mwf^  fkL]  f.  d.  lot  10 
return  to  the  story,  from  my  digtaesioa 
abaat  A)ax,  *c. 

7S.  Inarmmd  arfU  mrfwnriy  ^c:}  Wera 
auginwtad  by  soam  anailmrica. 

—  Oaepov^.]  The  Tcntyviaes.  Oomp^ 
sat*  )ds.  1I5>  note. 

«*  Ikmu  u  dmmf  ft,}  VtmnRt  ta 
dasw  the  awtNds  with  which  theif 
anailiaries  had  fnmithcd  them.  Ctotep. 
1.59,4. 

75.  €^ellk^<iianito]f.tf.Thf  On^ 
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Qai  Ticina colnnt  Qsibrairipe Tefttyfo palnm< ~     t      *r 
Labiiur  bic  quidam,  luiDii  fenniaine  cursiun 
PraacipitanB)  capHuniue;  ast  ilium  in  pliirinMi'teetttm 
Fruflla  ac  paiticulaa)  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 
Suffioeret,  totum  coitosib  oeBibas  edit 
•Victriz  turba :  iiec  aidenii  decoxit  aheiMS 
Aut  Terubus :  longum  uaque  adee^  larduinqtte  pntttvit 
Expectare  beoB^  contenta  cadaTerecrudo. 
Hinc  gaudere  libel,  quod  non  riolaTeiit  igMlll> 
Quern  sumnurcoeU  ntptum  de  parte  Proaaeihets 
Donavit  terrb :  elemento  gmiubr,  et  te 
Exfiultare  reor :  aed  qui  mordere  4»daYer 
Sustinuit,  mhil  unquam  kiccame  libeiitiue  edit  s 
Nam  scelere  in  tanto  ne  quenifl,  aut  dubifee,  aa 
Prima  voluptatem  gukt  ienseric :  ultimus  autem 
Qui  stelitabeumptojjam  UHo  corpora,  ductb 
Per  tenram  digitis,  aliquid  de  sanguine  guelat* 
Vascones  (ut  fiiroa  est)  aliroentis  talibus  uai 
Produx£ie  animas  :  eed  res  diferaa :  sed  illic 
Fortune  invidia  est,  beUorumque  ttltima. 


bit«i»  wlio  hsd  taoMd  ihfk  bickf»  and 
we  ffumam  tmmf  m  Cm  «•  chcv 
eoiild. 

7«.  9n9  Mofttfr  Tn^ra^  {«.]  Tea- 
tyrft-ormet  an  M«id  and  city  ef  Bfypt, 
acsr  which  than  vat  a  inoentaiii  co» 
^nnd  wirii  ftim>tw9m,  f,  A  The  Ten- 
twitca  efgady  pgawtd  «|KMh  the  fhing 
Ombitet.  Thie  Inie  thould  etand  in 
eaaftmctioa  be«M«  L  7S. 

tf.  Am.]  iaet  at  thie  juactare. 
.    «*ONir»  fe.}  One  of  the  Hying  Ooh 
liitai^  in  hie  over  fear  and  hatte,  fcU 
down»  and  was  taken  pfieoarr  bj  the 
Tcntyntee* 

7a.  One  dead auNiyfe.]  They  eat  thil 
poor  ereatnre  into  ae  numy  pieces  ae 
they  eoold^  tint  every  one  miglit  iuivn 
n  btt  of  him,  lafficicot  far  a  taete. 

80.  ThetktcrinufMU^  fc]  Or  nraU 
thnde  of  the  Tentyfilct»  entiteiy  de- 


BmiM  heittf  gnawed,}  They 
gnawed  and  pided  hw  bonet. 

Si.  NoKUdtke^hoakim.]  Deeositie 
MMtar^  Init  agree*  with  twha  (U  SI.), 
which  being  a  noim  of  mnltitnde,  the 
iingnlar  Tetb  it  beat  ttantfaited  here  iki 
the  pineal  BQmbtfSi  80  pntavit  b  the 
aestimek 


80 


85 


90 


95 


Sa»  Or«Mipai.]Orroattthepiecei 
of  him  on  spite. 

^^Sovay  <ot|f,4N-]  Thctr  impatieoce 
was  too  great  for  them  to  wait  the  Idn- 
dlingaad  bomhigof  fire,  and  dw  tediom 
process  of  boiliog  or  roastidg. 

as.  CmKmIwM  4kt  raw  corcasr.]  They 
were  perfectly  contented  with  eating 
liis  dead  tiodyqttiie  raw.  Contenta  here 
relates  to  the  Tictriz  torUi. 

S4i  Mmce  wt  may  r^icB^  {«.]  The 
poet  addresses  his  friend  Volnsiue:  and, 
I  do  suppM,  with  an  intent  berev  ae 
elsewhovj  when  he  can  find  ^ccaaioot  to 
sneer  at  the  snperstitions  nodona  of  hie 
countrymen,  relative  to  their  my  chology. 
particnlarly  with  regard  to  tlie  fobk  of 
Prometheus.  See  sat.  iv.  L  183,  notCb 
We  may  on  this  occasion,  saye  he,  be 
glad  that  these  TcDtyritcs  ofiered  no 
polltttion  to  the  sacred  element  tif  fire« 
by  dressing  human  flesh  with  it* 

85.  mudk  Prumahwu^  {cj  Seeeat» 
iv»  1. 188,  note. 

» I^rom  thi  k4ghwi  pott  «f  AM»m.] 
From  Jupiter  himself,  and  brought  it 
down  to  earth. 

86.  /  congraialate  the  eiifiwni.J  T  wish 
it  )oy  of  its  escape  from  pollution. 

^  Adiftesife.]  Aeforthee^Yolatiai^ 
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Who  inhabit  Teatyra  near  tlie  shady  palm-tree. 

Here  one  shps  down,  hastening  his  courae  with  too  much 

Fear,  and  is  taken ;  but  him  cut  into  a  g^eat  many 

Pieces  and  particles  (that  one  dead  man  for  many 

Mij^ht  suffice)  the  victorious  rabble  ate  all  up,  the  bones  80 

Bein^  gnawed:  nor  did  they  boil  him  in  a  burning  kettle 

Or  with  spits :  they  thought  it  so  very  long,  and  tardy 

To  wait  for  fires,  content  with  the  raw  carcase* 

Hence  we  may  rejoice,  that  they  did  not  violate  fire^ 

liVhich  Prometheus,  stolen  fit>m  the  highest  part  of  heaven,    85 

Gave  to  the  earth.    I  congratuUte  the  element,  and  thee 

I  think  to  exult :  but  he,  who  bore  to  gnaw  the  carcase, 

Never  ate  any  thing  more  willingly  than  this  flesh : 

For  in  so  great  wickedness  ask  not,  nor  doubt,  whether 

The  first  guliei  perceived  a  pleasure.    But  be  90 

Who  stood  fiutnest^  the  whole  body  now  consumed^  bis  fingers 

Being  drawn  ak>ng  the  ground,  tastes  something  of  the  blood. 

The  Vascons  (as  the  report  is)  usin^  such  aliments, 
Prolonged  their  lives :  but  the  matter  is  difieivnt :  but  there 
Is  the  envy  of  Fortune,  and  the  utmost  of  vrars,  extreme        95 


I  think  thoQ  mint  exuh  ia  thii  drcom- 
stance  as  well  at  mjtelft  The  intro- 
dactton  of  these  reflcctioDt,  in  the  dote 
of  hit  mock-heroic  account  of  the  battle, 
naket  very  much  for  rappoting  that  he 
epeakt  ironically  here,  at  where  he  in* 
trodncet  Tumntf  Ajaz,  and  Diomede, 
L  65,  6. 

S7.  Be^  who  bore,  {«.]  The  man  who 
eonid  endnre  to  bite,  and  champ  between 
hit  teeth,  hnman  fleth,  did  it,  no  doubt, 
with  at  much  relish  at  he  would  eat  any 
thing  else,  etpeciallyat  hit  appetite  wat 
aharpened  by  the  malice  which  he  bare 
the  Ombitet. 

89.  Jsknoi,  nordoubitfcj  Ton  need 
not  quettion  or  doubt  whether  people, 
capaWe  of  committing  to  horrible  a 
wickednett  at  thit>  to  gint  their  rerenge, 
had  a  delight  in  it;  and  whether  thote 
who  were  pretent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal,  and  lo  had  their  first  thate  of 
4  he  fleth,  felt  a  pieatore  in  devourhig 
it. 

90—1.  J7«  who  ttood.]  He,  whoever 
he  wat,  that  ttood  farthett  off,  perhapt 
not  being  able  to  get  through  the  crowd 
to  the  spot  where  the  fleth  wat  devoured , 
till  the  whole  wat  contnmed-— 

91,  SU  Jin^ert^  4^.]    He  obtervuig 


tome  dt  the  blood  on  the  gronnd, 
tcraped  it  np  with  hb  flngert,  and  then 
tucked  them  with  great  tacitfiMtion,  at 
aflbrding  him,  at  leatt,  a  tatte  of  hit 
enemjr't  blood,  Thit  mutt  itand  at  a 
tttfficient  reaton,  againtt  all  doubt,  th^t 
the  eatert  of  the  carcate  had  the  highest 
pleatnre  ia  to  doing— >!•  S9,  90. 

9^  7)ke  Faicont.  j  ▲  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  between  the  river  £bro  and 
the  Pyrenean  monntaaat.  They  were 
betieged  by  Metdlut  and  Pompey,  and 
reduced  to  tuebnecettity,  that  the  IiTing 
were  forced  to  eat  the  dead,  but  were  . 
at  latt  relieved  by  Sertoriut,  a  general 
of  Mariut*t  party. 

—iff  tht  report  U^l  At  the  ttory  goet, 
at  we  tay. 

—  Wng  emh  olftienlt.]  Bating  human 


94.  /Vtdtng'dlActr/teei.]  Which  other- 
wise  mutt  have  been  lott  in  the  ttraic- 
nest  of  the  ticge,  which  occationed  *a 
terere  famine. 

—  iHjferetd,^  But  thit  wat  a  very  dff- 
ferem  thing  from  feeding  on  human 
fleth,  at  the Tentyritet  did,  out  of  choice, 
and  out  of  revenge  on  their  enemiet.' 

95.  Bnvy  of  ^arfime.]  The  poor  Vom* 
eont  were  under  the  frownt  9f  Pprttiae; 
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Extremi,  longae  dim  obridionls  egestas. 

Hujua  enim,  quod  nunc  agiiur,  miaerabile  debet 

Exemplum  esse  cibi :  sicut  inodo  dicta  mihi  ^ns 

JPost  Omnes  herbas,  post  cunda  animalia,  qiucquid 

Cogebat  vacui  Yentris  furor,  (bo&tibuB  ipsis  100 

PaUoren,  ac  maciem,  et  tetiuea  miserantibus  artus,) 

Membra  aliena-fiunelacerabant,  eilaepaFati 

Et  sua :  auisnam  bominum  veniain  dai^i  quisve  Deonim 

Viribus  aDuuerit  dtra  atque  itntnania  paasia; 

Et  quibus  ipsorum  polenuit  ignoscerd  mdnee,  103 

Quorum  corporibus  vescebanturi  melius  hob 

Zenonis  pnecepta  monent :  nee  enim  omnia;  qaiBdam 

Pro  Titil  fiicienda  putai :  led  Cantaber  unde 

Stolcus,  antjqui  praeaeriim  aetate  Metelli  ?  ^  ^ 

Nunc  totus  Graias,  nostrasque  faab^  orbit  AtbmaSt  HO 

Gallia  caiisidicos  docuit  (acanda  Britannos : 

De  conduoendo  loquitur  jam  cketore  Tliule. 

Nobilis  ille  tamea  populus,  quern  diximus  t  et  par 

Virtuta  atque  fide,  led  major  clade  iSaguntU3 


thtf  experienced  the  nalice  of  that 
ichle  goddess.  See  sea;  iiL  1.  99«  40; 
and  s»t.  vi,  1.  604.  and  Ho&.  lib^  i*  ode 
jnouT.  !•  14,  et  se^  and  ode  xzit.  per 
pot. 

95.  Uimoit  rf  wtf^J]  Ihe  utmost  dia- 
iress  which  war  could  occasioa* 

95«*6.  £xtrenu  f$isfirnmes.2  '^< 
very  lau  symptoms  of  ftesperation. 

96*  Z>tre  i^imt,  ^c,}  See  abore,  note 
0&L9S,  94. 

97.  IFkidk  ii  now  in  quetti9U,2  ••  e^  The 
matter  iirhich  I  am  now  treating,  puh 
.  the  Vascons  eating  human  flesh. 

97-- 8.  Ought  to  be  lamentgd,  f  c.]  Is  pot 
to  he  looked  upon  as  a  crime^  but  as  a 
mcst  lamentable  instance  of  nicha  thing. 
^  9S,  4$  the  nati^m^  j^^.J  The  Vascons 
jnit  mentioned  above. 
.  99.  AfienU  hgiU,  ^.J  After  they 
had  consumed  all  sorts  of  herbs,  and  of 
.beasts, andwhatfo^cr  she  the  crayiogs 
of  their  hungry  stomachs  had  dri?eo 
them  to  devour. 

lOa  The  very  enemiei^  j^c]    Their 

.  conditioB  was  so  deq>erate,  and  their 

lamished    looks    and    appearance    so 

ahocktng,  as  to  move  even  their  enemies 

to  pity  them.    See  Ps.  cvi.  46. 

101.  Their  tUnder  /cm^i  J  The  very 
^esh  wasted  from  their  bones. 

102.  Tore  for  hnn^^er,  fc]  They  tQre« 


through  stresa  of  hanger,  the  limbs  of 
those  that  had  di^  «id  werf  nlmesi 
ready  to  eerre  themseWef  in  the  same 
manner.    See  Dent,  szviii*  53—7. 

103.  ^Ao^4<en*^]  AUthUwai 
excusable  from  the  oire  necessity  of 
th^r  situation,  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  forgiven,  not  cmly  by  m^,  but  by 
the  gods  themselves. 

104.  /orcet.]  Viribua— s.  e.  men  wfaq 
had  suffered  so  much  by  exerting  all  the 
force  of  their  strpogth  and  courage  to 
clefend  their  city  against  their  besacgen, 

IQ5.  fVhom  the  fuenes,  ^]  Who  could 
think  of  coodenutng  a  people  under 
such  circumstances  of  distress,  when  the 
ghosts  which  oncp  inhabited  the  bodiv;^ 
which  they  devoured  must  be  supposed 
to  forgive  them. 

107.  The  precepts  of  Zenog  j^]  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Stoics;  and 
taught,  that  though  some  things  might 
be  done  to  preserve  life  (pro  Tita),  jt% 
not  eyery  thing;  indeed,  not  any  thing 
that  was  unbecoming  or  dishonest. 

|0S«  A  CcmloMctn.}  The  Vascons 
were  a  people  of  the  Cantabrians,  in 
the  south-east  of  Spain, 

lOS— a  JFhence  a  Stoic-}  How*houI4  < 
such  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people 
know  any  thing  about  Zeno— wheaco 
conJd  a  poor  YaKoh  be  ina4<  ^  S^^^l 
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Misfortunes,  the  dire  want  of  a  long  siege. 

For  the  example  of  tliis  ftK>d,  whicli  is  now  in  question^  ought 

To  be  lamented :  as  the  nation,  which  I  just  now  mentioned, 

Afier  all  herbs,  after  all  animals,  whatever  99 

The  Fury  of  an  empty  belly  urged,  (the  very  enemies  themselves 

Pitying  their  paleness,  and  leanness,  and  their  slender  limbs,) 

Tliey  tore  for  hunger  the  limbs  of  others,  ready  to  have  eaten 

Their  own  too.   Who  of  men,  or  of  the  gods,  would  have  refused 

To  pardon  forces  that  had  suffered  dire  and  cruel  things. 

Ana  whom  the  manes  of  those  very  people,  whose  bodies        105 

They  were  fed  with,  might  forgive?  better  us 

The  precepts  of  Zeno  admonish ;  he  thinks  not  all  things,  some 

Are  to  be  done  for  life.     But  a  Cantabrian  whence 

A  Stoic — especially  in  the  age  of  old  Metdlus  ? 

Now  the  whole  world  has  the  Grecian,  and  our  Athens  s       110 

Eloouent  Gaul  taught  the  British  lawyers-* 

Thule  now  speaks  of  hiring  a  rhetorician. 

Yet  that  people  whom  we  have  spoken  of  were  noble:  and  equal 

In  valour  and  fidelity,  but  greater  in  slaughter,  Sagnntus, 


109.  In  the  age  of  old  ilf«lctf m.]  Who 
iivcd  before  arts,  Kieoees,  and  pbiloio* 
pkicat  kaowlcdge,  flouriihed  at  th^  do 
now,.    See  I  93,  note  1. 

Up.  Now  the  whoU  worid^}  Now 
learoing  amdphiloaophy  are  everywhere 
extendi,  and  Graeiao  as  well  at  Roman 
Idcert  distemioated.  None,  therefore, 
coald  now  plead  ignoraAce*  and  be  ex« 
eutable  on  that  account,  aa  the  poor  Vaa* 
cons  undoubtedly  were. 

— rA«  Grecian,  and  mt  AtheHM,^  The 
Grecian  Athena  wat  the  teat  of  learning 
'  and  phikMophy,  from  whence  the  Ro* 
mana  received  them,  and  ao  cultivated 
them,  aa  to  make  Rome  another  Athena, 
AS  it  were. 

li  1.  Slofueni  Gaui^  ^c]  See  aat.  i.  1. 
44,  note;  aud  aat.  vit.  147,  8.  Some  of 
the  GsMlc  oratora  came  over  to  Britain, 
•i»d  taugrht  eloquence. 

il3.  Thule,}  To  determine  exactly, 
anaong  ao  inany  different  opimooa  aa  are 
ipven  about  the  part  of  the  world  here 
meant  by  Thule,  ia  not  very  eaay :  tome 
■ay  it  meana  IceUod,  otbera  Shetland. 
Ic  aa  certain  that  it  waa  the  fartheat 
northern  part  known  to  the  Romana. 
VlAO.  Gcorg.  i.  1.  30,  calla  it  ultima 
Tlauic*  Ainaworth  calla  it  an  ialand  the 
naoal  reoaote  in  the  northern  parta,  either 
known  to  the  Roouuiay  or  dwchbed  by 
VOL.  U. 


thepoeCt. 

The  idea  of  auch  a  remote  and  detolata 
part  of  the  earth  tending  for  a  rhetorician 
to  refine  their  apeech,  throw*  an  air  of 
banter  on  what  he  haa  been  aaying, 
from  1.  107,  about  Zeno'a  precepu,  ftc« 
aa  if,  in  aneh  a  caae  of  neccaiity  aa  that 
of  the  Vaacona,  precepta  of  learning  and 
phiioaophy  coold  countervail  the  calla 
of  nature,  ainkiagunder  the  extremity  of 
hunger. 

113.  Tha$  peopte  fehom,  ffi'}  Ths 
Vaacona. 

^^IVere  nMe*']  In  their  peraeveriog 
and  ateady^reaiatance,  to  the  very  laat,  in 
the  defence  of  their  beaieg ed  city. 
.  113—14.  Mqual  m  wdour  andJidelUjf, 
^c]  Sagun^ua  waa  a  city  of  S^iti  beyond 
the  river  Ebro,  a  moat  faithful  ally  to  the 
Roinana ;  for  when  they  had  bolden  out 
againat  Hannibal,  and  were  almoat 
famished,  rather  than  aubmit,  they choa« 
to  bum  themaelvea,  their  wivea,  and 
children,  which  waa  the  cause  of  the 
aecond  Punic  war.  Virtue  h^re  aigniiiet 
military  courage. 

The  S^guntinea  equalled  (he  Vaacona 
in  the  noble  defence  which  they  made, 
and  exceeded  ihem  in  the  slaughter  of 
themaelvea  and  familiea,  rather  than  aub^ 
mit  to  the  enemy, 
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Tale  quid  excusat.     MaBOttde  scevior  ara 
j£gyptU8:  quippe  ilia  nefandi  Taurica  sacri 
Inventrix  homines  (ui  jam,  quae  cannina  tradunt, 
Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  immolat:  ulterius  nil, 
Aut  graviuB  cuUro  timet  hostia.     Qnis  modo  casus 
Impulit  hos  ?  quae  tanta  fames,  iniestaque  vallo 
Anna  coegehint  tarn  detestabile  monntrum 
Audere?  anne  aliam«  terra  Memphitide  siccd, 
Invidiam  facerent  noienti  surgere  Nilo  ? 
Qttd  nee  terribiles  Cimbri,  nee  Britones  unquam, 
Saurom^tseque  truces,  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi, 
Hie  SKvit  rabie  irobelle  et  inutile  vulgus, 


11* 


ISO 


185 


115.  Rxeutett  4*c.]  Such  a  XlAng  as 
eating  the  flnh  of  dead  men  may  stand 
excused,  if  excited  by  such  distress  as 
the  Saguntines  were  in,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  slaughter  made 
^pon  themielvesy  and  all  that  were 
dearest  to  them. 

'-"Egjfpt  i$  more  crud.}  i.  e:  The  Ten- 
tyrites,  a  people  of  Egypt,  whose  cruelty 
we  have  been  relating. 
'  1 1 5—1  e.  Mmotic  iA9it,1  An  altar  near 
the  lake  Maedtis,  sacred  to  Ditina,  where 
they  sacri4ccd  strangers**^which  horrid 
cmdty  continued  till  the  coming  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes. 

1 16.  Tawrie  fiiMii#r«tf .]  Oiasa  Taurica* 
so  called  from  her  being  worshipped  by 
rhe  people  of  Taurica,  where  this  altar 
was ;  and  therefore  the  poet  calls  her  the 
inventress  of  these  cruel  rites,  wherein 
strangers  were  sacrificed* 

Or  Taurica  may  mean  the  country 
itself,  which  ii  called  theinrentress,  &c. 
because  Thoas,  king  of  Chertonesus 
Taurica,  was  the  inventor  of  this  horrid 
barbaritv.  He  was  slain  by  Orestes,  who 
went  thither  to  fetch  away  hit  sister. 

117*  What  vertei  deitver.]  You  may, 
after  the  history  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  Tentyrites,  believe  any  thing  that 
the  poets  have  written  on  (he  subject  of 
ervclty;  He  alludes  tQ  Evair.  Trag. 
Iphig.  in  Tauris. 

118.  Nothing  beyond."}  Men  are  here 
killed  in  sacrifice,  but  nothing  is  further 
done,  such  as  devouring  their  dead 
bodies,  and  the  like:  thereforethe  victim 
has -nothing  to  fear,  after  having  ^hia 
throat  cut, 

1 20.  Implied  thete,"}  «'•  e.  These  Ten- 
tyriteiip->what  has  driven  them  to  such 


excess  of  barbarity?  what  calamitons 
circumstances  have  happened  to  foree 
them  into  such  savageness? 

—50  great  hunger."]  Can  they  plead 
the  necessities  of  famine,  like  the  be> 
sieged  Vascqns? 

— ^nd  etrmt,]  The  power  of  an  ene» 
my's  arms,  to  which  they  must  either 
submit  or  die,  like  the  Saguntines  ? 

IfiO— I.  HoiOe  to  a  rampart.^  That 
are  levelled  at  the  rampart,  or  trench, 
which  surrounds  the  besieged,  srith  a 
determination  to  destroy,  and  are  calen^ 
lated  for  that  purpose. 

121.  Hne  eoaipsIM  l*««i.]  like  ihi 
poor  people  «bove  spoken  of. 

— ^o  detniable  a  mofutroai  tUng."}  Am 
te  eat  a  dead  human  body,  pick  the  very 
bones,  and  lick  the  blood  from  off  the 
ground. 

]  28.  Oiher  dispUantre,  fv.]  The  river 
Mile  overflowed  £gypt  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  and  fertilised  the  country. 
If  this  did  not  happen,  the  Egyptian 
usi^  te  do  some  horrid  act  of  cruelty, 
thinking  thereby  to  provoke  the  river 
to  overflow  the  country.  This  was  taken 
from  the  example  first  set  by  Busirts,  who 
slew  a  man  in  sacrifice;  but  it  was  the 
very  man  himself  who  propoied  the  ex* 
pedient.  We  have  the  story  in  One, 
de  Art.  Am* 
Dicitur  JEgyphu  caruumJmmU&titorm 
Imbrituiy  atgme  muu^  tieea  fidsm 


Qnum  Tkrataui  Butfrim  add,  mMUtnO* 

fuepktri 

HotpitU  ejfum  sanguine  pmm  Jotem^ 

JUi  Snsirii:  fie»  Jbeis  hotUa  prnaes, 

ImquUt  etJBgypfoin  dabitkoqmfimm» 

By  this  we  aee  that  aa  huaaa  saaifice 
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Excuses  something  like  this.     Egypt  is  more  cruel  than  the 
Mseotic  115 

Altat:  for  that  Tauric  inventressof  a  kicked 
Bite  (as  now  you  may  believe  w.hat  verses  deliver, 
As' worthy  creclit)  only  slays  men :  nothing  beyond, 
Or  more  grievous,  does  the  victim  fear,  than  a  knife.     But  what 

calamity 
Impelled  these?  what  so  great  hunger,  and  arms  hostile         120 
To  a  rampart,  have  compelled  them,  so  detestable  a  monstrous 

thing 
To  attempt?    could  they  have  done  other  displeasure,  the  land 
or  Memphis  being  dry,  to  the  Nile  unwilling  to  rise? 
With  which  neither  the  terHble  Cimbri,  nor  die  Britons  ever, 
And  the  fierce  Sauromatse,  or  the  cruel  Agathyrsi,  iSS 

With  this  fury  the  weak  and  useless  vulgar  raged, 


WM  offered  to  placate  Jupiter;  this  was 
the  first  intention,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
orerfiowing  of  the  NUe.  In  afcer  times 
the  KgyptUns  lost  sight  of  this,  and  ex- 
ercised acts  of  cruelty,  thinking,  by  this; 
to  irritate  the  Nile,  and  to  make  it  over- 
flow the  whole  country.  Solebant  ac- 
cols  immani  i^uadam  crudelitate  ilium 
nd  ioundationcm  irritare.  See  Mak^ 
iBALL,  and  Beitak*  in  loc. 

Or  did  the  miscreantt  try  thii  eanjunng 
speU, 

In  time  of  drought  to  make  the  Nile  to 
evoelir  Tax«. 

Having  given  the  opinions  of  others 
on  this  passage,  1  now  must  give  my 
own ;  for  doing  acts  of  cruelty,  in  Order 
to  obtain  a  benefit  from  the  river,  which 
f  hey  might  suppose  to  be  already  angry 
with  them,  from  its  withholding  its  water, 
appears  to  me  very  strange. 

I  should  think  the  poet's  meaning  to 
be,  that  these  Egyptians,  the  Tentyrites, 
had,  without  any  necessity  compeiling 
them  to  ft,  without  any  excuse  to  ex- 
tenuate their  crime,  been  guilty  of  so 
monstrous  a  wickedness,  that  they 
could  not  have  found  out  any  other  so 
fifcely  to  provoke  the  Mile  to  withhold 
ha-  waters  in  a  time  of  drought,  and  to 
bring  a  famine  upon  the  country,  by 
thus  increaaiog  the  Nile's  unwillingness 
to  help  them. 

So  a  late  translator—*'  What  worse 
*<impiety  could'they  commit,  to  provoke 
^'the  Kile  to  stay  within  iu  banks  wfaca 


*<  the  country  of  Egypt  is  chapt  with 
"drought?" 

And  Ho{.TnAr: 

«      B^  whtUfid 

Could  they  haoe  more  made  their  kind 
Niiu$  slow 

To  riee,  and  their  parch*d  Memphiim 
land  overflow  f 

ISS— S.  Land  of  Memphi$.}  The  city 
of  Memphis  (now  Grand  Cairo)  wal  the 
grand  metropolis  of  that  part  of  Egyptt 
and  therefore  gave  its  name  to  it.  The 
Nile  there  divided,  and  intersected  the 
land  in  various  places,  so  as  to  resemble - 
-the  form  of  a  delta ;  that  part  of  Egypt 
was  therefore  called  the  Delta. 

124.  Cimbri}  See  sat.  viii.  I.  249, 
note.  The  poet  calk  them  terrifoiles, 
not  only  from  their  hardy  valour,  but, 
probably,  from  the  destruction  and  ha* 
voG  which  they  had  made  of  several  of 
the  Roman  armies. 

-^Briiont  ]  A  hardy  warlike  people 
of  Germany.     Tacit. 

1S5.  Fierce  SauromaUe.]  See  sat.  ii. 
1.  l,.note. 

'^Jfathyni.'l  A  people  of  Sarmatia; 
they  were  named  after  Agathyrsus,  a 
•on  of  Hercules.  . 

The  poet  ineans  to  say,  that  the  Ten- 
tyrites raged  with  a  fierceness  and  cruel- 
ty, with  which  these  great,  mightj,  and 
warlike  nations  never  did. 

1 26.  Weak  and  'uuleu  mlgnr,']  A  con* 
temptiblc  and  worthless  rabble. 
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Parvuk  fictilibus  flolitutn  dare  vela  phaselisi 

£i  brevibus  pictie.reinis  incumbere  testae. 

Nee  pcenam  sceleri  InvenieS)  nee  digna  parabis 

Suppiicia  his  populis,  in  quorum  mente  pares  sunt  130 

Et  similes  ira  atque  fames.     Mollisaima  corda  • 

liumano  generi  dare  se  natura  iktetur, 

Quie  lachrymas  dedit :  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensfis* 

Plorare  ergo  jubet  casutn  iugenti^  amici ; 

Squaloremque  rei ;  pupillum  ad  jura  vocantem  1S9 

Circumscriptorero,  cuius  manantia  fletu 

Ora  puellares  fiu:iunt  mcerta  capilli. 

Naturee  imperio  gemimusi  cum  funiis  adultae 

Virginis  occurrit)  vel  terri  claudiiur  inians, 

Et  minor  igne  rogi*    Quis  enim  bonus,  aut  face  dignus  140 

Arcanfi,  qualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 

Vila  aliena  sibi  credat  mala ;  separat  hoc  nos 


1S7.  jiecutiomed  to  spread,  jr*]  Ther 
tkiade  Tettelt  of  burnt  clay*  in  which 
they  tailed  upon  the  Mle  a  fi«hiog. 

1 28.  The  short  oan,  4^}  They  painted 
their  liulc  earthen  boact»  by  way  of  or* 
namenti  and  rowed  them  with  ihortoart. 

The  poet  meotions  theae  circumstancet 
of  their  boaie,  to  shew  the  conteosptible- 
ticti,  and  vanity  of  these  Egyptians. 

1 29."  find  a  penalty ^  4^}  In  short  the 
baseness  and  wickedness  of  the  Tenty- 
rites  exceeds  all  power  of  finding  any 
punishment  or  torture  adequate  to  their 
deserts. 

130.  In  toAsse  miind^  ^^c]  They  make 
no  distinctions  in  their  mind,  between 
the  necessity  which  has  forced  others  to 
cat  human  flesfi,  and  doing  this  them- 
selves from  a  mere  principle  of  anger 
•nd  malice. 

132.  Nature  eonfeuei,  {«.]  From  the 
evidence  of  what  we  feel  within  oni- 
•elves^  we  may  gather,  as  from  the  con« 
fession  of  a  fact  the  truth  of  it,  that  na- 
ture has  furnished  us  with  hearts  suscep* 
tible  of  the  tenderest  feelings 

133.  Hm  given  teare.]  Those  outward 
tymptoms  of  sorrow  aud  compassion* 
ivhtch  are  given  to  no  other  creature. 

— This  best  part^  fe.}'  Because  by 
flowing  in  pity  and  commiseration,  they 
bespeak  the  most  amiable  quahties  of 
the  miud. 

1 34.  She  cemman^ff ,  Uierefire,  4«»]  To 
•yapathice  with  our  friends  in  their 


griefs  may  be  called  a  dictate  of  natuMk 
See  Rom.  zii.  15. 

135.  SfualHi  appearance,  {cj  It  was 
CQStomary  for  persons  arraigned  in  a 
court  of  judicature  to  appear  in  rags  and 
dirtiness  in  order  to  move  the  conipas* 
sion  of  the  judges*  But  as  squalor  sig- 
nifies sometimes^  *<the  sorrowful  and 
**  mourning  estate  of  those  that  are  ar* 
**  raigned  or  accused***  this  idea  of  the 
word  may  be  here  meant,  at  leut  indu^ 
sively.    See  Aivsw.  Squalor,  No.  8. 

136.  His  defrauder,]  i.  e.  His  guar* 
dian,  who  was  left  in  trust  with  his  per* 
son  and  estate  during  his  minority,  and 
has  cheated  and  defrauded  him*  Ciiw 
cumscriptor  means  a  conener,  a  cheater, 
one  that  clkxumvents  or  over-reaches 
imother. 

'^GirlMke  hairs,  fc.  ]  The  tendemeiSi 
youth,  and  imioceuce'of  the  poor  or* 
pban-^is  hair,  like  that  of  a  girl,  long 
and  hangtog  loose»  and  dishevelled ,  his 
amooili  and  delicate  face,  wet  with  th« 
tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  and  his  a^ 
pearance  altogether  is  such,  as  to  ren* 
der  it  almost  uncertain  to  the  behoidera 
of  which  seK  the  sufferer  is,  who  is  thua 
obliged  to  cite  his  iniquitous  guardian 
into  a  court  of  justice,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress.  See  sat*  z«  1.  2:^  note  on  Hii^ 
rus. 

138—01  An  adsiU  trirgm,  fc"}  When 
we  meet  the  funeral  of  a  lieautiful  jonag 
woman,  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
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Accustomed  to  spread  little  saik  in  earthen  boats, 

And  to  ply  the  short  oars  of  a  painted  earthen  vessel. 

Nor  can  you  find  a  penalty  for  the  wickedness,  nor  prepare 

Punishments  worthy  these  people,  in  whose  mind  equal  190 

And  alike  are  hunger  and  anger.     Most  tender  hearts 

Nature  confesses  herself  to  give  to  human  kind, 

Who  has  given  tears,  this  best  part  of  our  sense. 

Slie  commands,  therefore,  to  bewail  the  misfortune  of  a  moufn- 

inff  friend ; 
And  the  squalid  appearance  of  a  criminal;  an  orphan  calling 

to  the  laws  1^ 

His  defrauder,  whose  girl-like  hairs  make  his 
Countenance,  flowing  with  weeping,  uncertain. 
By  command  of  nature  we  groan,  when  die  funeral  of  an  adult 
Virgin  occurs,  or  an  infant  is  shut  up  in  the  earth. 
And  less  than  the  Kre  of  tlie  pile.      For  what  good  man,   or 

worthy  140 

The  aecret  torchy  such  as  the  priest  of  Ceres  would  have  him 

to  be, 
Thinks  any  evils  alien  from  himself  ?   This  sepamces  us 


death  in  all  tlie  bloom  of  youth,  nature 
bids  ua  mourn—we  can't  resiftt  iu  im- 
pnltr. 

This  circumttance,  here  introduced  by 
our  poet,  remindB  one  of  an  exquisitely 
fine  and  tender  passage  on  a  like  event* 
Hamlet,  i^ct  ▼.  sc.  i.  where  the  Que^n 
tays  of  the  deceased  Ophelia,  who  had 
heen  prematurely  snatched  away  by 
tfescht 

[Scattering  flowers. 
•<  Swats^  to  the  sweet,  JaretDell  f 
*'/  kop^d  thou   woud*tt  have  been  my 

**  Ifamlet's  wife  i 
«*  I  thought  %  bride-bed  lo  have  decked, 

'**  sweet  maid, 
««  jfnd  not  r  have  strew'd  thy  grave,** 
See  T«a.  And.  act.  i.  sc.  i.  I.  77— J  09. 
139.  uffi  infant  is  shut  «;>,  f  c]  The 
bew  forbad  burning  the  bodies  of  infants 
that  died  before  they  had  lived  forty 
days— or  (according  to'  some)  before 
tcven  months  old,  when  they  had  teeth. 
They  used  to  bury  them  in  a  place 
which  was  called  Suggrundarium.    See 

AlMSCW. 

240.  Zest  them  the  Jire,  4fC«]  L  e.  Too 
little  to  be  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile.  See 
the  last  note. 

140*-1.  fF'orthy  the  Hcret  torch.]  Ue^ 


Worthy  to  be  initiated  into,  or  to  bt 
present  at,  the  sacred  rites,  which  wer^ 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddes^ 
Ceres. 

These  rites  were  celebrated  by  night; 
the  worshippers  carried  Unips,  or  light* 
ed  torches,  in  their  hands,  in  memorj' 
of  Ceres,  who,  by  fire-}ight,  had  sou^K 
after  her  daughter  Proserpine,  when 
she  was  stolen  by  Pluto  out  of  Sicily. 
Ceres  is  fabled  tu  have  lighted  those 
fires,  which  have  burned  ever  siuce>  on 
the  to()  of  mount  £tna« 

141.  Such  as  the  ^triest  of  Ceres,  4fe>] 
None  were  admitted  to  the  Eleusinian. 
mysteries  (for  so  the  rites  of  Ceres  were 
called,  from  Eleusis,  a  town  in  Attica« 
built  by  Triptolemus,  who,  being  in* 
structed  by  Ceres,  taught  the  people  to 
sow  corn)  but  those^  who  by  the  priest 
were  pronounced'  chaste  and  good,  free 
f^om  any  notorious  crime. 

142.  Thinhs  any  evils,  j^c]  g.  dm 
Tliere  is  no  real  good  man  who  can 
think  himself  unconcerned  in  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  others,  be  they  what  they  mays 
his  language  will  be  like  this  in  Te* 
rcncc ; 

Homo  sum,  humani  nihU  a  me  alieHMsu 
puto.    HcAUT.  act  i«  sc.  i«  h  25. 
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Jl  gr^e  bratomm,  atque  ideo  venerabile  soli 

ScH-thi  ingeniam,  divinorumque  capaces, 

Atque  exercendis  capiendisque  ambus  apti,  145 

Sensam  a  coelesti  demissum  traxtmus  arce> 

Cujus  e^nt  prona,  et  terram  spectantia.     Mundl 

Prnicipio  incfulsit  communis  conditor  illis 

Tanium  animas;  nobis  animum  quoque,  mutuus  ut  not 

Aflectus  petere  auxilium^  «t  prsestare  juberet,  150 

Diepersos  trahere  in  populum,  migrare  vetusto 

De  nemore,  et  proavis  habitatas  linquere  sylms : 

JEdificare  domos,  Laribus  conjungere  nostris 

Tectum  aliud,  tutos  yicino  limine  somnos 

tJt  collata  daret  fiducia :  protegere  armis  ISS 

Jjapsum,  aut  ingenti  nutantem  vhlnere  civem  ; 

Common!  dare  signa  tubS^  defendier  tsdem 

Turribus,  atque  uni  portarum  clave  teneri. 


dStttiipushes  aeD  from  brutet,    who 
lonw  aocbing  of  tku. 

140W  Jnd  tkgnfvm.^  i  «.  Fojf  thb 
^cry  end  and  parpotc,  that  we  naj 
fjnpatlkiye  wita  others. 

144.  Aftmtrubk  di9p9UtMm»1  A  ditpo- 
Miioa  and  iadiiiatioii  to  paruke  in 
•ibcn*  MMToWt,  a  descrTing  the  highest 
esteem  and  reverence,  and  this  haa 
fatlcD  to  the  lot  of  maokind  alone. 

-^Capablt  ^ dhint  thmgi."}  A  capacity 
le  apprehend  divine  things  is  the  pro^ 
penj  of  man  alone.  This  js  a  very 
great  troth;  but,  alas!  how  sad  an  use 
•be  wise  men  of  this  world  made  of  thia 
glerionsly^'stinguished  faculty,  may 
'  be  seen,  Rom.  i.  SI,  22,  et  seq. 

145.  Af^tjmr  exertiting,  jfc.j  The  in* 
mention,  understanding,  and  exercise  of 
the  arts,  whether  mechanical,  or  others, 
are  also  peculiar  to  man. 

1 46.  H^e  have  dravm.]  Trazirans— s.  e. 
We  have  derived,  as  we  should  say. 

— iSfiue.J  Moral  sense,  reason. 

'^Seni  tfewii.]  Demissum — let  down*. 
Traiiinus  demissum  seenu  to  be  meta* 
phorical,  taken  from  the  idea  of  a  cord, 
9r  chain,  let  down  from  on  high,  whicl^ 
a  person  below  takes  hokl  of,  and  draws 
down  to  himself. 

146.  Inm  th€  ttdnUml  <ep.]  Arz  tig- 
aifiea  the  top,  peak,  or  ridjge  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  rof  k,  mountain,  or  h&l ; 
also  a  palace,  temple,  or  tower,  often 
built  on  high.    See  aat.  luv.  K  86*— S. 


Hence  heaven,  or  the  residence  pf  tht 
gods,  is  called  arz  ccelL 

Ifytimm  pngmii$t  tmfi  pUhu  matadi 
afeem.  JBxk.  i.  2SU 

147.  if  kick.]  i,  e.  Whicb  moral 
•ense. 

— PrMse  UmMh  j;c.]  Beaata  calfel 
prona,  from  their  inclining,  with  the 
face  stooping  downward  to  tbe  earth; 
whereasroan  is  erect,  and  kx>ksttpward« 
Here  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Ovia% 
Met.  Kb.  i.  1.  84—7. 

Prvnaqt  mm  tptcteni  aiumolM  ctfftra 
lemnn, 

Ot  Aoaimi  nMimt.dedit  etdwmqm  tueri 

Justiit  et  ereciot  ad  tidera  toUer^  aiiltas. 

So  Sallust.  Omnes  hUr.i«»..:  qui  tcse 
student  prcstare  caeteris  animaKbuSj  Itc 
qns  natura  prona,  et  ventri  obedicnpa 
finzit.     Bell.  Catil.  ad  iint. 

148*  The  eoamon  huiUer,  fe.}  t.  f^ 
Common  nature,  for  Jo? enal  aacendcd 
no  higher^-the  God  of  Nature  be  knew 
not.  Compare  1.  132 — 4.  See  Acts 
zvii.  S3 — 9. 

— 7e  Uum»2  >•  e.  To  the  brute  crct* 
tion. 

149.  Oniy  iot^sJ]  Animas,  a  principle 
of  mere  animal  life;  which  if  called  the 
spirit  of  a  beast,  EccL  iii.  SI. 

— ro  w  a  mud  aim.}  To  ot  hamaa 
beings  nature  hss  not  only  given  a  prin- 
ciple of  animal  life,  but  also  a  rational 
mind,  by  whith^we  reflect,  and  judie, 
and  reason.  The  anima,  or  soul,  is  cBat 
by  which  we  live  i  the  animuss  or  iatel- 
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From  the  herd  of  brutes,  and  thetiefbre  we  alone  having  diaral 
A  venerable  dispoeition,  and  being  capable  of  di?ine  things. 
And  apt  for  exercising  and  understanding  arts,  14$ 

Have  drawn  sense  sf  nt  down  from  the  coelestial  top. 
Which  prone  things,  and  things  looking  on  the  e^rth,  want. 
The  common  builder  of  the  world  at  the  begin^ng  indulged  19 

them 
Only  souls;  .to  us  a  mind  also,  that  a  mutual  afiection  / 
Might  command  us  to  seek,  and  to  afford  help :  150 

To  draw  the  dispersed  into  a  people,  to  migrate  from  the  old 
Forest,  and  to  leave  woods  inhabit^  by  our  ancestors : 
To  build  houses,  to  join  to  our  habitations 
Another  roof,  that  safe  slumbers,  by  a  neighbouring 
Threshold,    a  contributed   confidence  might  give:   to  piotedt 

with  arms  159 

A  (alien  citizen,  or  one  staggering  with  a  great  wound : 
To  give  signs  with  a  common  trumpet,  to  be  defended  with  the 

same 
Towers,  and  to  be  secured  by  otie  key  of  the  gates. 


betiial  mind,  it  that  by  which  w^  are 
wise  above  the  brutei«  See  tat.  ti.  L. 
i0O,  note. 

149.  ^  fHitdual  qflKtiaH."}  The  end  for 
which  thif  intelleaual  mind  ii  given  ua, 
•o  far  aa  it  relates  to  the  purpoaca  of 
loetety,  it,  to  iocline  nt  to  betiow,  at  wcU 
ntto  require,  mutmal  goodofficet  towardt 
each  other;  and  therefore  it  dispotet 
aa  to  mutoad  affection* 

151.  The  diip^rtedtfC'^To  collect  men, 
who  are  naturally  dttpersed,  and  bring 
them  together  into  society* 

-^7omjgra«e,  {«.]  To  depart  from 
the  wooda  and  forettt,  the  ancient 
abodca  of  the  earliett  aget»  where  men 
lived  in  common  with  the  beatts,  and  to 
coalcace  and  unite  in  civil  society.  See 
^.  vi.  1.  2— .7- 

153.  Tq  build  AoHtet.]  For  habitation, 
iaatead  of  living  in  dens  and  caves,  like 
beatta. 

— -Tb/oMt,  4:^.}  To  join  pur  houses  to 
one  another,  /or  the  greater  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  whole,  against  rob* 
bers,  wild  beasts,  &c. 

155.  Thrtihoid.y Limine  stands  here, 
per  syn.  for  the  house  itself. 

— ^  G(m<rt6iited  emfidenct]  Tliat  by 
thus  joining  houses  (the  original  of  cities 
and  towns)  each  might  receive  and  im- 
part a  conBdential  notion  of  aafety,  in 


the  night-time  particolarly,  when  oms 
sleep,  and,  of  course,  are  more  ezpoted 
to  daiigert. 

•^To  prated  wUh  armst  f«.j  To  piw 
tect  in  war,  from  the  haodtof  theenemy^ 
a  fellow-citizen  who  had  faUen,  or  was 
reeling  with  loss  of  blood  from  woonda* 

157.  To  give  tigntt  j^.J  When  on  aa 
expedition  in  time  of  war,  to  obey  one 
common  signal,  given  by  the  trumpet  for 
battle. 

158.  Towers.]  Turrit  signifies  a  toweff 
or  any  thing  like  It;  so  any  fortified 
place. 

-^ecurtd  fry  9ne  key,  ^c.J  To  be  iA* 
clo«ed  within  the  same  walls,  and  lock* 
ed  up  in  security  by  the  same  key  of  the 
gates. 

The  poet,  by  what  he  has  said,  hae 
thewn  the  great  advantages  of  men 
above  brutes^  in  having  a  rational  mind, 
which  can  direct  them  to  form  societtet, 
so  that,  by  mutual  help  and  assistance, 
they  CMSk  secure  and  protect  each  other* 
All  this  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
their  common  nature,  and  thut  it  ought 
to  be;  but  such  is  the  corruption  and  de* 
pravity  of  mankind,  that,  as  the  poet 
proceeds  to  shew,  there  is  little  of  thta 
to  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  beasts  are 
not  so  cruel  to  their  own  species  at  nun 
are. 
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Sect  jam  serpentum  major  concofdia:  parcit 

Cognatis  maciilis  similis  feta  :  quando  looni  1(30 

Fortior  eripuit  viiam  leo?  quo  nemore  unquam 

Exptravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabidd  cum  tigride  pacem 

Perpetuaro :  saBvis  inter  se  eonvenit  ursis. 

Ast  homini  ferrum  lethale  incude  nefandd  165 

Produxisse  parum  est;  cum  rastra  et  sarcula  tantum 

Assueti  coquere,  et  marris  ac  vomere  lassi 

NescieriiU  primi  gladios  excudere  fa^ri. 

Aspicimus  populos,  quorum  non  stifiicit  irse 

Occidisse  aliquem ;  sed  pectora,  brachia,  vultum  170 

Crediderint  ^nus  esse  cibi.     Quid  diceret  er^, 

Vel  quo  non  fugerec,  si  nunc  haec  monstra  videret 

Pydiagoras  ?  cunctis  animalibue  abstinuic  qui 

Tfuiquam  bominei  et  ventri  indulsii  non  omne  legumen. 


159.  Conami  of  ierpent.u  fcj  Theie 
▼momottt  creatures  do  not  hurt  their 
own  •pectes;  they  agree  belter  than 
men  now  do  with  each  other. 

IGO.  Sporet  hi$  kindred  jtfMiff.]  The 
leopard  recogniset  the  leopard,  anc^ 
•Toidt  hurting  him,  whom  he  see*,  by 
hit  spotty  to  be  related  to  the  tame 
•pectet  with  himself. 

les.  Bui,  4«.]  The  poet  having,  in 
•rveral  instances,  shewn  the  harmony 
and  agreement  which  subsist  among  the 
mott  fierce  and  savage  beasts,  now  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  this  to  his  main  argument 
in  this  place,  which  is  to  prove  that  the 
concord  between  »hese  -  creatures  it- 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  among  the 
bvman  race  towards  each  other ;  and  in- 
deed,  that  than  towards  man  is  now  so 
savage,  as  to  fabricate  weapons  for  their 
mutual  destruction,  and  this  without  any 
remorse  or  concern. 

166.  To  hove  produced,  ^.}  Lit.  to 
have  lengthened  out  deadly  iron,  &c. »'.  e, 
hy  drawing  it  our,  with  hammering  it  on 
the  anvil,  into  the  length  of  a  sword,  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  most  fatal :  the  poet 
thwelort  caUs  the  anvil  on  which  it  is 


made  impious,  as  being  inttmmental  to 
the  forming  of  this  mischievous  weapon. 

— It  Uttte.]  Is  to  be  looked  upon  ss  a 
trifle,  in  comparison  of  what  mankind 
are 'now  capable  of.     See  l«  161— -71. 

'-^frkereastj  Cum— 4dthough,  albeit. 

'^ Being  aeciulemed,  4[C.}  The  first 
smiths  sec  up  their  trade  only  to  forge 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  madtt 
nothing  ejse.  Coquere  signifies,  here, 
to  heat  in  the  fire.    Amsw. 

167.  Tired  mth  mattocki^  fcJ]  Tbcy 
wearied  themselves  daily  in  making 
hoes  or  mattocks,  or  ploughshares,  for 
tillage. 

168.  Knew  npi  Aote,  fc]  So  fisr  fr«M« 
hammering  iron  into  swords,  they  di^ 
not  even  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

169.  IVeeee  people^  j^.]  Meaning  the 
savage  Tentyrites  before  mentioned^ 
who  ate  human  flesh,  and  looked  tspoo 
•it  as  a  species  of  ordinarv  food. 

17S.  i>yMagora's.]TheRimonspbikMO» 
pher,  who  left  his  country  Samox,  thcQ 
under  the  tyran  t  Pol  jcr'ates,  and  travelled 
over  India,  through  Egypt,  in  search 
of  knowledge.  He  forbad  the  eating  of 
animals  on  account  of  the  transmigivioa 
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But  now  th^  concord  of  serpents  is  greater :  a  shnilar 

Beast  spares  bis  kindred  spo^.     When,  from  a  lion,  160 

Pjd  a  stronger  lion  take  away  life  ?  in  wlialt  forest  (sver. 

Did  a  boar  expire  by  the  teeth  of  a  larger  boar  ? 

The  Indian  tyf^er  observes  a  per))etual  peace  with  a  Qeros 

Tyger :  there  is  agreement  wi^h  savage  bemB  amon^  themsdves. 

?ut  for  man  the  deadly  swprd  from  the  impious  anvd  16$ 

o  haye  prp4uc(Ki  is  littb;  wh^read,  being  i^ccustomed  only 
to  heat 
Bakes  and  spades,  and  tired  with  mattocks  «n4  the  plongbshare* 
The  first  smiths  ll^new  not  bow  to  beai  out  swords. 
Weseie  people,  to  whose  anger  it  does  not  sufQce 
To  have  killed  any  on^ ;  but  the  breasts,  the  arms,  the  6^»^  170 
They  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  food'.     What  therefore  woul4 

he  have  said,'  : 

Or  whither  would  he  not  have  fled,  if  now-  Pythagoras  coulc) 

have  seen 
These  monstrous  thin^  ?  who  abstained  from  all  animals,  as  from 
A  man)  and  did  no^  indulge  every  kind  pf  pulse  to  bis  belly. 


pfaonlt;  hit  wmfi4  not Ohw ^^bamAt to 
|Mt«U  KNTte  of  v^gttaUea,  but  •bttainfld 
ftouk  b— n%  whldi  bft  if  wnpctcd  to  haiw 
|«init  ftvim  ^  Egyptian  prints,  wben 
ho  wat  in  tbft  country,  who  obitained 
horn  boons,  and  thought  it  unlawful  to 
WW  or  to  loo|^  t^pm  tSei^  B«iu>i»oy. 
EutHrpo. 

VHuit,  «y»  the  poe^  would  F^Aagorof 
Into  Mid,  if  ho  had  laei^  tbew  ^p< 
tiani»  thaao  Tontyritaa,  (aaring  a^d  do- 
yonring  luiman  flfrii  ?  tp  what  part  of 
tfio  aorth  would  not  ho  have  ibwn,  to 
hato  avoided  nip^  a  tight?  who,  ^  fpr 
fiooD  holding  it  lawful  i  pa^  lyiiman  geib, 
would  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
ftny  more  tfaaa  he  would  have  eaten  the 
ieih  of  a  man,  nor  would  he  indulge  his 
appetite  with  erery  kind  of  yegetable. 

The  reoaon  of  th|a  strange  piece  of 
nperstition,  of  ahadnence  jfrom  beans,  is 
not  known ;  many  causes  hare  bean 
assigned  for  it,  witich  ate  full  as  absurd 
#*  rtip  ^n^  it^    fh»  rcfulfr  pif^ 


ind  numyof  theae  coiloeted  in  Holydi^. 
note  14,  on  this  Satune.  See  also  An* 
yniv.'  Hist  voL  l  p.  C8: 

According  to  Uie  story  of  his  life,  writ* 
ten  ^j  lambliciius,  wa  may  suppose  that 
neither  PythagiNraa,  nor  any  iof  his  feU 
loweri,  would  erer  rovool  the  canie  of 
abstinence  from  beaips.— f  t  seems  tha^ 
pionysius  the  lyrant,  the  younger,  do* 
siring  tf>  know  the  secret,  caused  two 
{Pythagoreans  to  be  brought  hafoie  liim^ 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who  being  aslLe4» 
"  wby  the  Pythagoreans  would  not  eat 
••  Jiieans  ?•*-.•<  I  will  sooner  die  (said  the 
<*  man)  ffuok  refcal  it.'*-r'n>lt^  though 
thremened  with  torture,  he  pendsted  in, 
and  was,  irith  inf|igoation,  sent  away. 
fkm  wife  was  then  called  upon,  and  beio# 
asked  the  aame  question,  and  threatened 
also  with  tortures,  she,  rather  than  reveal 
it,  bit  out  iet  tongue,  and  spit  it  in  th# 
tyrant**  fkce.  Of  Pythagoras,  aao  Oyp^ 
Met.  lib.  XT.  1.  60,  et  le^. 


YQUllf 
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This  Satire  is  supposed  to  have  been  wrilien  hv  JmvematwiUe  he 
eotnmanded  in  Egjfpt^  (seeseA.  xn.iAi^  HoUi:)^  hesMs 
forthy  irameMjfy  theadcantagesandprivikgesqfike^oUiery^ 
and  haw  htippjfShe^  mte  bevond  others  m^m  be^meniiom. 

Jdanjf  hetve  thaughi  imU  this  o&Hre  was  noiwriUen'infJufdenal^ 
but  I  think,  thfft  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  agmnst  that. 

tJuiS  nuinerete  qu^ticlicb  praemiit^  QMe, 

^Muitie  ?  nam  si  suWntur  •prospera  castra, 

Mepoviduin  ezetpiat  tyronem  <  porta  ^secuado 

1Bid«rfe ;  pkisMetentm  iati  mlet  hom  benimii, 

Qtiam  si  tlos  Veneris  comni^det  epistouk  Maiti^  ft 

£t  samift  genitrU  qu«  defectaiuir  aren&. 

'ComiKiG^  traetemiia  primutn  connnunia^  quonin 
'Haad  minimum  iUud  enc,  iie4epulBare  Togflllos 


Botappcw;  lome  frienid,  doubtlei*,  oi 
Juvenal,  to  whom  he  fuUmm  this  8*- 

•Cife. 

vp   tbe  adfAntMw   and    MnolumcQU 
nivbag  from* «  military  life  ?^ 

S.  Nmif  MPios.]  Thewtbject  ef  the  fi»> 
lire  is  proposed,  1*  1,  Ihougjb  boC  entered 
upon  dll  1.7.  The  iDtermediateKnes,  be- 
ginning «k  Nem  si^&o^  L  9,  (otbeenid  ^ 
1.6,  ere  digre8>ioBeI,end  homonrously  in. 
•roduoe  tSe  poet,  now  eiglitjr  yeers  ol4 
and  forced  into  the  serrioe  es  a  punish- 
ment, wishing  t»enter  into  the  enny  with 
a  lucky  planet,  as  a  soldier  of  feitnnet 
the  chcerftilness  with  which  he  seems  to 
Wr  hii«usfortune  must  bare  aflbrded 
llo  simll  diiew^tW"*"T^*T^  la  hie  t 


I  bare  rendered  the  Nan  si  as  marin^ 
the  treosition  totiie  peet*s  wish  fiv  him- 
self. See  Aiirtw.  Nam«  Na  5.  6;  and 
Si,  Ko.  9. 

^-/Viofperoitf  osfNfM,  jv.]  Where  peo- 
ple make  iheir  fortunes. 

5.  Zei  the  dc»ar.]  Let  my  lurst  entrance 
be  atten^M  with  the  good  omen  of  same 
fevourable  star.  It  was  a  great  notion 
among  the  Ramens»  thet  their  geod  ot 
HI  fortune  depended  on  the  sit^atioa  ef 
eertabi  times,  end  oo 
Sat.  vIL    i    IM^ 


ftedi-waier  aoldi^,  a  yonng  beginner,  n 
norioe ;  these  ere  neoally  fcerlul  ae  ^Af 
being  unwed  to  the  fatigoes  and  baaarda 
^  war* 
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ffpimon^  And  that  there  are  many  ptmaget  so  exactly  in  the 

sty  fe  of  Juvenal,  as  io  i^ford  the  strongest  internal  evidence 

thai  it  teas  wriHen  by  him.    Jf  mait  be  granted  not  to  be  a 

Jinisfied  piece,  like  the  rest  >•   but  if  we  only  regard'  it  as  a 

^Hlravght  or  design  of  a  larger  work,  it  is  a  valuable  hint  on 

^   4he  oppression  arid  inconvemences  ef^  military  geversttnesiU 

wV'  HO,  O  Gattiis,  can  number  the  advantages  of  the  happy 
Sdtdtery  ?  oow  8in|[:0.  prosperous  camps  n^iy  be  gone  into, 
Let  the  door  nec^ye me^.a feaiful  beginner,  with afiivoumble 
^liBLT :  for  an  hour  of  kind  fine  availa  more, 
Than  if  an  eptsde  of  Venus  were  to  commend  us  to  Mars,      5 
Apd  the  nootoer  who  delights  in  the  Samian  sand* 

I^  US  first  traat  commoi^  advantages ;  of  which  that  will 
Banlly  be  theleasi^  that  a  gownspiaii  taatiUce  yon 


'  It n i^Mtmmml^naL  that Jnwaal. 
wJbabaARiMSdbtt  lil^bi  tiMitaarof 
ietten,  sod  ia  writiDg»  was  mi  amf 
fmm^  RoaM  int»  fig^f t.  mdsr  pfeitaec 
of  giving  bm  «  mUkmy  coimnMdt  tei 
i^diMl  ta  •vU  him,  lor  hiarfng  Mlifiiad 
Pam  tba  pbyar^  a  mamn.ct  Doiaitiaa* 
Sm  Mi,.v«h  1. 9S,  BOtab  Hiia  wm  ia  a 
▼cry  advaaoed  st«ga  of  aar  foil't  Uit; 
t^wiw,  thaagh  aa  old  aiaa*  bo  nigbt 
praparij  call  bioMrif  a  yoaag  loUlifv 
ai^JTiUad  apd  fearftiL 

'4.  jtn  komr  rf  kmd  fide,  {•<%]  Ooa 
Ivcky  hm^  uadat  tbf  inflatoaa  of  Mme 
friondly  plaact  •  Sm  Hob.  lib^  a  oda 
XTil.1. 17t  atao% 

5.  SpkOe^  Fenmh  fc}  Tkaa  if  Vc* 
ana,  thamiitiaM  of  Iha  god  of  war^  wora 
to  wrila  biat  aaeaoauacndalary  btiec  ia 
nij  liiioai^  aoA  tbia  to  bo  aaaoodad  bf 


nrMti  ■  nis  VMabair  SwBOp  facta 
bygaai^MX.  Tbe  poel^  fai  tbb 
plaeor  ia  again  maaring  at  tlia  mythokigy 
of  hia  coiialiy,  Cmb^  mm.  ziii.  1. 
40^7. 

a.  Bsii$k(§  in  ike  Somim  umd^  Jaao 
WM  ironhi|i^pad  at  Samot,  a  laady  iibuid 
ia  tba  Icariao  laa,  wbata  aba  was  adu* 
calad  aadmairiad  toJmillai^  abawaa 
■aid  to  have  a  gvaaldalighttatbic  iibuid. 
Sec  JBn.  L  1. 19,  «>. 

7.  Lei  msjtm  tueet^mimon  ademUaga^J 
Tba  poet  now.  ant«s  oa  his  aubject; 
aaid  begias,  iint»  with  those  privilegaa  of 
the  nulitary,  which  are  commoa  to  all 
of  tbeait  fraas  the  bigbcst  to  the.  lowest. 

a.  jt  geunumtmJ)  Any  ccmiaea  Ro- 
maBt  called  togatns  flam  weering  a 
gova;  as  a  soUMar  is  called  annatiu, 
from  wearing  amii-toLMifoit*  . 
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Audeat :  imo  etsi  J3ulsetiir,  di$^imulet,  neC 

Audeat  ei^cussos  Prsetori  ostehd^re  denies, 

fet  nigrath  in  &cie  tumidia  livoribus  ttfiam^ 

A  tque  oculos  medico  nil  promittente  relictod. 

Bardiacuft  Judest  datur  hset  pilnlre  Tolenti^ 

Catceus  et  grandes  magna  tUl'subaellia  surar^ 

I>gibu8  antiquis  castrorum)  ec  more  Camilli 

^^<°trvato,  milek  ne  vailiim  litiget  «2tra^ 

Et  procul  a  signis.    Justissima  CentuHoniim 

Cognkio  est  igitur  de  milite  i  nee  mihi  deerit 

tJItiOi  si  jUstflede^lturtiausaquerdar: 

Tola  cohors  camen  est  iniroica,  dronesque  maliipti 

Consensu  magno  officiunt.     Curabitid  ut  sit 

Yindicta  ef  gravior  quaiii  injuria.     Dignuih  cfrit  etigo 

beclamatons  MutiniensiB  corde  Vagelll^ 


10 


15 


.  9.  JltHj^'hoi(iare.j  Ko okuiiinoii  nuiii 
iSare  strikit  you  if  yoU  are  •  sbldicr. 

—7^*  ke,2  Hiough  he  ihoiild  1m 
ftTcr  so  bboen  by  you. 

— £et  Amr  distnviM^.]  Let  him  toDOMd 
it;  let  him  counterfeit»  end  pr^Mudt 
Ibkt  he  came  by  the  marks,  which  the 
ioldier'a  blows  ha^  left*  ikMB#  othtor 
tray. 

la  Ifor  dare  to  tkeiH^  {«.]  Though 
the  ioldier  has  knoclced  the  man's  teeUi 
out  of  hit  head,  yet  let  not  the  man  dare 
to  complain  to  the  sufierior  offiber,  or 
shew  his  mangled  mbhth. 

-«iV«ror.]  T>e  pr«tor  militarjs  was 
the  general,  or  commander  in  chie£ 
See  Aursw.  Pftrtor. 

II.  BImSthmip,  fa]  His  fisoe  heal 
black  fid  blue»  as  we  si^,  and  Itall  of 
lumps  and  swellings* 

i^  Jtnde^f^,te.2.'^  eyes  left 
in  such  a  condition,  as  to  make  it  im* 
possible  ttr  the  suig^km  to  promise  a 
recovery  of  tbem» 

13.  A  BanHae  JwigeQ  Bardlaeos,  or 
Bsvdaicus,  a  military  |udge^  somethfaig 
like  our  ju^llge^tocaik  in  the  army,  wbd 
had  the  sole  cogniilnce  of  all  military 
cauws,  and  of  such  as  arose  within  tlui 
camp :  so  called  tnm  hardi,  an  andent 
people  of  Gaul,  who  wore  a  particular 
sort  of  dress,  that  was  adopted  by  thtt 
Ronians^anduscdbytheiSilltary.  Hiis. 
judge,  being  of  the  army,  won  this 
dress,  and  therslbre  is  called  Bardiacaat 
which  signiaes,  of  the  country  of  Otal> 
or  diMMdlikc  Gsuli.    AivsW. 


^WUOitg  io  pmdik,^  fc.]    If  a  ihad 
%ill  venture  tp  complain,  he  iHU  be  re^ 
ferred  to  the  tribunal  ^  the  aiittia^^ 
judge. 

14.  jtl  Mar,  jv.]  Calocoa  signiict 
any  shoe,  |Nit  praUdlly  tatfada  hers  i 
particular  shoe  worn  by  soldiera,  whichr 
like  thoab  of  our  rustics,  #as  Mlled  widi 
HaOi  at  the  botfeom.    8e«  sat.  ilL  847, 8^ 


— Xar8«6asiiM]Tb«Be8e«ai 

been  the  upper  part*  of  the  caliga,  at 
the*  lower  t^erfe  th^  ettlbel,  or  sboee;  tat 
theddiga,  belngasoitof  bamemftrtbe 
Ibot  and  leg,  the  lower  part,  or  crfooni 
eorered  the  foot,  the  upper  pnrl^  oksb* 
ra,  readied  up  to  the  calf  of  the  1m  } 
lb^  we^  UKedorbalf  boets,  aadfaidae 
front  bad  die  figure  of  a  lioa,  or  ssaai' 


14.  jf  t  M»  gmrf  tantlaa]  n«  I 

on  which  the  superior  tnnglsliL...  

were  called  tribuoilla»  theae  oa  whidi 
the  lower  ibagietates  stt  vmn 
snbselliai    so  that  the  epithet 
here,  is  probably  ironical. 

The  pdet  means,  that  tt 

la  refimed  to  a  military  jodgeb  n 
his  seat  oa  the  bench  in  his 
habit 

15.  fniis  i/iawjii  ]  Tliese  i waplainla 
wwe  nttt  tried  by  the  dvU  laiva  and  i^ 
slittttions,  but  by  the  old  maittry  lawn. 

•^The  auiom  if  CmmiMui*}  U  gtoim 
Camillus,  during  the  ton  yean  sssfn  of 
Veii,adtyof  T^ueany,  Ihaioae  Ibr  ibn 
tboghtvof  thaFabiitiNra,aHiia  faw^ 
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May  not  dare.    Etlsii  tho'  he  may  be  stricken^  let  him  dis- 

eemble. 
Nor  dare  to  shew  his  teeth  beat  but  to  the  prstbr,  10 

And  a  bhuJc  liimp  in  his  &ee  with  swelled  oiuenesseSi 
And  eyes  led,  the  physician  promisihg  nbthing. 
A  bardiac  judge  is  g^ven  to  one  willitig  to  puriish  these  thingis^ 
A  shoe,  ana  larg^  buskins  at  the  great  benches, 
The  ancient  laws  bf  camps,  and  the  custom  of  Camiltus        15 
Being  obserted)  that  a  soldier  should  not  litigate  withoiit  the 

trench, 
And  far  from  the  statidaitls.    Most  just  is  therefore  the  trial 
Oir  centuribns  concerning  a  soldier^  nor  will  revenge. 
Be  wanting  to  nie,^  if  a  caute  of  just  cbmplaint  be  birought : 
Yet  the  whole  cohokt  is  inimical,  and  ail  the  companies  2Q 

Obstruct  with  great  consent.  Yon  will  take  Care,  that  there  be ' 
Vengeance,  heavier  than  the  injury.  It  will,  therefore,  be  wordiy* 
^Thelieart  of  the  declaimer  Va^llius  of  Matina, 


Aidt  no  lolcUer  fhould  be  impleadeci  with* 
ikit  Um  camp,  or  at  a  distenco  from  tiie 
•taadard,  that  he  might  always  be  on 
6ie  fpoi  in  caae  of  an  eogagement:  sq 
llwt  if  ft  man  raoetTod  an  Injury,  aa  in 
ttie  caae  d>ofe  put,  flfom  ft  ioldier,  he 
\ooold  profeccliA  him  no  where  btat  be* 
Ibra  the  tHiJGtwy  Judffe,  and  tUit  by  thto 
inartiftl  ]«#. 

17.  MtatJkH  i$  tktr^bn,  fe*]  The 
igitur,  here,  relates  to  what  the  poet  men- 
.l£>nt  In  the  preceding  lih^  concerning 
die  trial  of  ft  aoldier,  iirhlcb  was  ordain^' 
to  be  before  a  inilitary  tribunal  *  no  other' 
liad  eognisaniDe  of  the  cause  where  ft 
eioldier  witt  e  party.  KoW  as  this 
ordained  by  law,  and  io  pl^vtot  the 
Aiilitary  ttcm  being  absent  at  a  distan^ 
from  the  catap,  fa  case  of  a  sudden  nt* 
tech  from  ai|  etfcttiy,  and,  Ibr  Uiis  reesoh, 
inuat  be  for  the  pnblie  good  And  safi^ty^ 
it  most  be  deemed  highly  proper  and 
juat- 

18.  NofvfiUreotitiget^lq*  d.  Though 
a  eenturlon  be  jikdge,  yet  were  I.  sup- 
fwrfng  myaftlf  a  common  ^person,  who 
praaecate  a  soldier  on  good  and  reaaon- 
Mit  groondi,  MaUy  lo  Vnike  obt  mj 
««iae  to  be  true  and  just,  I  shall  hat« 
aentenM  in  my  ftvoor,  and,  as farns  the 
judge  ia  eDnoemd,  I  kfaall^fate  avenged 
of  my  nd^ewaty;  but  notwithstanding 


sa  Tkg  whU$  eokofi.'i  Hie  whole  re- 
^knenly  «  U  vm^.  «IU  bs 


man  who  complains  egainsit  ft  solder.     . 

sa  JU  the  compMtkt.^  Manipli,  lor 
manipulif  of  whidi  there  were  ten  in  n, 
regiment,  and  nnswer  to  our  oompftuiea 
of  foot.  Here  nmy  be  meant  all  the 
common  tfoMlerai 

ManSpuius  wik  ft  sthall  band  of  sol- 
diers, which,  in  the  days  bf  Romulua^. 
when  the  Rdman  army  was  but  in  n^ 
poor  condition,  tied  an  handful  of  haf 
6t  mm  Id  the  top  of  a  spear,  and  car«: 
ried  it  by  way  of  ensign.  We  ^ve' 
adopted  this  term,  and  ofien  call  a  small, 
detacbmdit  of  s&ldiers  an  handful  of 


Was        si.  Okflrttct]  i  c  The  coune  of  jus-; 


— JfUh  great  anuent.}  With  the  mott, 
hearty  and  earnest  united  opposition;' 
so  thiit,  if  you  should  have  the  centu-. 
rion,  Who  irves  the  cause,  on  your  side. 
Bis  sentence  can't  be  carried  into  ciecu« 
taon  tor  fear  of  a  mutiny,  the  soldier* 
banding  t<^getlier  as  ^nc  man  to  oppoasi' 
it 

— Tm  wUltaSie  care,  ^c.}  Tou  soldiera. 
(lota  cohort— Hnnnesque  manipli)  will! 
take  care,  that  vengeance,  even  heavier 
than  the  injury  complained  of,  shelll 
ftWait  the  pUintiff,  and  that  he  shall  ftn^ 
the  remedy  worse  than  die  dteiare, 
Comp.  1..84.  and  notOb 

S8.  Tke  keari  ^  FageUSui,  f  c]  Therf « 
Ibre  the  man  who  could  afflroht  ft  aoldir  r ,' 
or  sue  him  Air  an  i^juvy^  aad  ftUtonpt  «to 
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IQum  ddo  cmira,  habeitB,  O&ndene  tDt.cailig»lo0, 

Millia  cl&vorum.    Quis  tam  pfxx:ul  absit  ab  urbef  23 

Praeterea,  quia  tam  Pybcto^  roQlem  af^ris.uUm^ 

Ut  vieniat  ?  lachrymfl^  siocsentur  pix>tikiu%  et  s^ 

Excusaturos  non  Bolliciteaiua  aaiicos* 

Datestom^  Judex  cum  di^erit^  aiideatiUe 

l^escio  quis,  pugnos  vidit  qui,  dic^re^  vjdi;  .dO 

fit  crediam  digmim  barba,  dignuinqua  ci^ilU$ 

Jiiajocum:  cuius  fsilsiJin  pvoducetetMeiQ 

Contra  paganum  possis,  quam  irera  loquentem  ' 

Contra  ratrtunam.  arniatiy  contraque  pudcffcm*. 

Prsmia  nunc.alia^  atqu^  alia  eraoluroenti^  qptenkOS  35 

Sacrameni^rum.    Convaliein  ruria  aviti 
lioprobus,  aut  ouiipum  milii  si  vicinus.adaiDU; 
Aut  8ajqri|/)a<  eflEbdit  vpiediQ  de  Ijmite  saxum. 
Quod  ai«a  cqni  feiiilo.  coluit  pub  anaua.  liWy 


p]«Ml  fais  ctUM  agailMt  hiiii,  miiikbi¥« 
the  retqlutioa  and  impudence  of  that 
liFtwUng  kvyer  of  Miitiiia  (hod.  Mo- 
dma)',  who,  fiyr  a  fee»  #ou^  undertake 
the    most    dJtti|pBrooa    and    dupefatm 


24.  S&%ee  you  kmfi  Hm  A^i.]  (Which 
are  now  tafo  and  aound}  to  be  o^ccttoT 
kniachief  to  the  soldiers,  who  wiil  kick 
jour  shins  with  their  douted.sboe^  ml 
bredc  them* 

'-'Common  fdUSert.]  CaUgatpe'  ha^ 
ihg  the  c«Ug;a  oo  tbdr  feet  and  le^ 
itnck  Aill  of  nails  and  spikes*  henoe 
called  tali^     See  sat  m.  9SS— 4a» 

8^.  2%eMMfuft  ^  N^b.]  £«di  soldxte 
baTing  a  greet  number* 

—«> /ar7%m  «*0 1%  ]  Who  can  be 
so  foolish  aad  ignorant,  so  unacquainted, 
with  the  wajrs  of  the  world,  and  leqpe- 
dally  with  the  manners  of  the  soldiery, 
as  to  venture  upon  any  quarrel  with  a> 
soldier?  Quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  urbe? 
q,  d.  Who  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
world! 

Tb«  ezpcnssBoo  seems  proverbial:  tba 
people  in  a  town,  or  great  dty,  as  Itomie. 
wss,  must  be  supposra  to  know  mankind 
better  than  rustics,  who  live  in  the  ooun* 
lary,  and  are  usually  jnw  and  ignorant; 
hence  called  Inuitani,  fude,  sunple, 
homely. 

So  the  Greekt  used  die  word  «n^, 
{from  «rv,  a  dty»  paiticnlarly  Athens,)- 


#ith  tU  way*  of  tbe %orld;  ftneweriiigk 
in  a  g^eat  measure^  to  tlvB  BngUah  won! 
politic,  which  is  flom  the  Latin  polit|cua» 
and  tbb  from  Or*  w§)h$m  %  city.. 

2$.  Som^ck  q  f^i^et^  So  mQch.Ufa| 
j^ylades;  alliiding  tQ  Qiiide^,.  ikp  fHaxi 
of  Oieelesft  who  undcpfcpt  ell  dm^^eim 
with  him  and  to  him,  end  ereii  exposed 
bis  lile  foi:  bim,,  when  he  w.eoi^  to.  TeuovA 
to  expiate  his  Crimea  at  the  aliar  ot 
0ii|Ba  T«urw^  Qf^.-EfJU^m  I^^lgen- 
in  Teui^ 

Whom,  be9d»:all.  I  han;  been  saying; 
dr  your  own  personal,  dangers  from,  tfaa 
ioldieiy,  could  you  find  nm^  a  fii^Qd* 
us  tQ  eipoee  his  sa&^  for  yoi|c  sake,  sod 
enter  within  th«  camp  to  pleid  your 
cause,  or  to  take  your  part? 

— a/iMfe  tf  ile  rampart.]  The^EoQ|an& 
Used  to  sttitound  their  encamipients  with 
Test  heaps  or  bank&oC  earth,  thrown  o|^ 
by  way  oC  remplMt.  Thema8e.of  e^ttfa. 
which  finnwd  thia  might  properjy  hs 
called  mohes  aggeris.  A  person.eould 
not  ge^  inlK^  th».  icemp.  wi^ut  first 
pessing  diis.— tWho  would,  aaya  tbt^ 
poet,  vmitiiiy  beyond  thie^  for  your 
sake? 

27^Lfi.Uar^f  4;^']  C^a^  to  implpQi 
%dth  tears-  your  friends  to.  help  yqu. 

28,  jOouI  to  oviMs  tkfmtttnthi  Mor* 
tear  to  solicit  your  firiends,  who.  instead 
of  complying  with,  such  •  raqpi^t^  will ' 
find  a  thousand  excuses  for  not  oomply- 
log.  ^^.youf  soUflMmh 
«S9.  mkm  y^  J^gfii^t^H  4^  But 
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%ince  you  have  two  leg[9,  io'6lfdnA  w  mtttfiv  commbn  BoMiera, 
Thousands  of  nails.    Whocan'be^o'far^nbm^thfecity?        .^■ 
Besides,  who  is  so  iKUbh  a  Pylades/b^dnd '<h^  tti0le  cf  thf 

rampart 
That  he  would  come?  tet  teatra  iirnnediately  be  dried  u)p,  ancl 

let  us 
.  Not  solicit  friends  about'to  ^tme  them^^Wes*. 
When  the  judge  says^—*^  Give  evidence':'*  fet  him  cfare, 
(I  know  not  who,)  who  iafw  the  blows,  Hitiy— '<  I  ^aw,"         SO 
And  I  will  believe  him  woftliy  tlie'beaid,  and  Avorthy'tfaie'lbdWf 
Of  our  ancestors;  you  might  sooner  produce  a'iklse  -witness 
Agunstli  villager,  than  one  speaking  what  is  true  *  •, 

A^inst  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  and  agaiMt  his  'f^^putation.    '[ 
Now  other  adyandtges,  nnd  btheremolumetits,  let  us  n%)te,  26 
Of  oaths.    A 'dale  of  my  ancestral  estate, 
"Or  a  field,  if  <a  "wiclted  neighbour  hal3  Uk^n  a^way  from  me : 
Or  halh  dug  up  the  sacfed  stone  from  xYfa  middle  border, 
Which  my  annual  puis  hath  reverM  with  an  old  cake: 


BtlppOM  you  130014  prariil  on  t^'tHmSL  to 

)^  ^iih  you»  'tdiM  a  #itti6«%r  yoa  &i 
*iht  tiMide^  Wbo  tttw  you  bMten  by  die 

ioldSer,  and  ftuppOM  the  ju4ge  dUls  on 
*the  leiUie,  atfd  MOt  ydu  prtMlace  ycMtr 

evidence}  let  anj  man,  (I  'tMw  laoi 
-Vbb^I  b«me  ii^IkAV)  1>nt  let  toe  tee 

the  iuan  iflto  dares  to  ifirenr  jnilbliclx 
'in  eodnihiclie  mw  (he  bldwt'giycfn-^ 

31.  roW^lA^ MJfrd/j^c]  I  wttli^MW 
'him  to  be  a  inan  of  prfmittfe  Tittue, 
'tfflelity/aiia  to^bfdgt;  flU^'asresfd^d  In 

IMtr  gteat  aik^etov,  v»1«o'lD>clw  Hot  (ttv 
modern  effMunAcy;  theynelOfOriiihaved 
'^eirb^dt,  nor  cut  ttieir  hair. 

32.  You  flight  aocnter  pnAMte,  4^f.] 
'  Paganns  literanjr  tigniiS^  one  in,  "Or  '6f, 
'  the  country,  br'  c^ntry  tiRage;  'here'  it 

'  |a  uied  io  conttadfstiiictioo  to  a  s6ldifr. 
It  is  niore  ^asy  to  bring  a  falae  a^diaa- 
tion,  and  support  it  by  fiJse^teslSinQny, 
against  such  a  ohe,  'than  to' bring  k  true 
accusation,  and  to  tkijffdrt  it  hf  true 
lestimony,  agaipst  either  tbe.iireperty  or 
honour  of  £  soWier  armati.  See  ante, 
h  8,  note. 

36.  Qjr  oatht."}  When  roldieH  vet^ 
inlisted,  they  took  en  oath  of  all^giincs 

'  aiid  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  their 
country,  and  to  their.  gcsiersL 

'Kow,  says  'Juvenal,  *1^  us  (Consider 
spme  fitfther  privileges  of  taking  the 
paths  as  a  soldier,  and>  by  this,  being 
tardUed  in  the  army. 


— ^da^.}  Cottvallla  ftSffafftttavala 
or  valley,  endosed  on  l>oth  sides  with 
hills,  conmionly  the  mostf  liiitful  part  Of 
an  astate.    Seel^s.  Ivk  15. 

-f-Jfy  tmcearai  €$tate.2  My  Amily- 
esiato,  descended  to  me  ft-om  my  an* 
ceitor^i— He  Sptelts  as  a  cctomon  per- 
»5n. 

'^.  Or  a  *JUd,2  a9Uk9  dther  Ykvourfta 

If  a  WickcAcI  nei^hbou^  halh  by  violsfice 
^flt«M  and  distelted  me  of  these. 

SB.  ffM  dug  up,  j;c]  If  he  hath 
removed  my.boundary. 

The  stones  S^i^  were  set  up  for 
b^nndaries  were  hefd  sacred;  they 
adomed  them  with  cfasiplets,  and  every 
year  dSMd  to  (he  god  Terminus,  on  tlie 
'top  of  the  boundary  stones,  sacrifices  of 
*tio6ey,  meal,  and  ofl,  made  into  cakes* 
^This  coinpOMtimi  was  caUed  puis.  Sea 
AiMsV.— And  thf  cake«,  liba.  See  iU 
Ubnm. 

-^Miiile'boryier.}  I.  e.  Which  stood 
pn  the  line  between  my  estate  and  my 
neigbbourlB.  It  yftm  always  reckoned  a 
grietous  olfence  to  remove  a  land-mark; 
ft  was  expressly  fbrbidden  in  the' divine 
)aw— *Deut  xxvii.  17. 

^9.  An,  <M  dake.'i  'fips  ItitidttiMon  of  a 
.y^rly  sacriUce  to  the  god  Terminus,  tlie 
god  of  boundaries,  was  as  old  as  Ihe 
days  of  Numa  FMnpUius,  tha  iMcceisor 
9f  ftomi^ltti. 
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Pebitor  aiit  sumptgs  pergit  non  reddere  i|ttO|in<»| 
V^na  sqpervacui  dif^^na  chirG^praph^  ligni ;   . 
]Szpectandu8  erit,  qui  lites  incboet^  annua 
Totius  populi :  Bed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferendi^  * 
T^iftf  ipUI^  nipne;  toties  subaellifi  tapiuni 
3ternuntur;  jam  facundo  ponente  lacemas 
CeMlitiO;  et  Puscq  jam  roicturiente,  parati 
Digredimury  lentftque  fori  pugnanius  arenft. 
Ast  illis,  f^uoa  arma  tej^hi,  et  balt^us  ambit. 
Quod  plaoitum  e«t,  illis  pr^statur  tempus  agendif 
Nee  res  atteHtur  longo  8iiff|amine  litis. 
I^lis  pnpterea  testandi  militibus  Jus 
YiTO  patre  datur:  pam  que  sunt  parta  labore 
^ilitifle,  placuit  npn  esse  in  porpofe  censf^s, 
Omne  tenet  cujus  regime  pater.    Ergo  Coranum 
Signorum  comitem,  caatrorumqu^  sera  roerentem) 
(^uamyis  jiM^  ^lemiilus  captat  patqr.    )iHP9  l<^r  0^ut|a 


40 


45 


«9 


65 


'  liM  borrowed  a  fum  of  moocj  cootinu^ 
fo  r^Auo'tbo  fajmenU 

41.  St^imglkeTkamd  vmimgi,  {«.]  Do- 
pjiag  Uio  validity  of  his  Ixku).  Sto 
Mt  ziii.197,  noci. 

4t.  2%c  year,  f  c]  Tb«re  wero  j^vdgea, 
or  obmniiniooeri,  c&omh  to  hoar' certain 
(BTil  cuMjM  Moiig  tfa^  pffppieb  of  Hrhom 
•vory  tribo  had  thrae:  tiiara  b^ng 
|blri]f4lTa  triJMi  in  Honia,  thar?  ^feia, 
of  cotuaa^  one  hundred  and  five  jodgai, 
Ifaough   naiped  centi^mmt   lh>i|i  tha 


,  By  tha  ypv  (annuai)  hafa^  wa  ^  to 
pndantand  a  pertain  tima  pf  the  yaar, 
whan  the  ^dges  sat  to  try  causes;  what 
sra  should  call  term-^ime.  A*>i9>'*  P***^ 
parly  signifies  a  drde,  wbancf  annulifa, 
fk  ling.  Being  applied  to  time,  it  da- 
DOtea  ibp  Annual  progress  of  the  sun 
through  th^  tweiye  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  we  call  a  yesir;  bbt  it  may  also 
denofea  thp  itrplutioo  pf  •any  certain 


— Of  the  wkoUpeoifU.'i  Totii^  populi 
*-«.  4*  when  tha  courts  were  open  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  they  might  get' 
their  causes  beard  and  decided. 

-^fiegm  iuUiJJ  The  ^ima  of  year  whan 
^  centumnri  will  open  their  oomnis- 
pion,  and  begin  to  tiy  causes,  must  bo 
waited  fof— this  in#^  occayioD   mucb 


teipi  is  fwgun*  f^  the  eauaa  h  nad^ 
for  haairing,  there  i^  no  end  pf  the  delaj^ 
and  of  tha  uneasiness  fridph  thasa  oc- 
casion.    Tadium  signifiaa  [  ' 


44.  S»  ofim  tk0  betukeh  ^.]  It  lO 
oltan  hafqpens  that  tha  aaata  an  pra- 
pare<|  fofr  tha  jujdgaa,  ^  they  doa^ 

,  attend*  flternunt|ur  may  \mm  signiiy 
tha  spreading  of  tiia  lienchas  lor  tha 
judges  with  cushioost  or  tha  lika.  Sea 
AiNSW.  Subsellium,  Now  8. 

45.  Loffuyf  6y  ku  garinmls.}  Lacermi 
signiflM  a  cloaJt.  i|  riding  poat,  ai|d 
various  otl)^  fpedes  of  garments;  bu| 
here,  tha  robes  or  dress  of -the  judgaa* 
One  judge,  says  the  poet,  lays  by  bia 
garments;  meaning,  perhaps,  that  bf» 
goes  out  of  court  to  do  this,  cQmpIai|»iQa 
that  ha  can't  bear  the  bcaU  Of  C«<|U 
ti}u»  see  aat.  xiii.  197,  note. 

4&  jpWcM,  j-c]  Auraliiit  Fbaew^ 
noted  by  Ifartial  iu  a  vary  dhiakcn 

feHoiTr   '  If  e  i*  •Iwf y*  ^"^  ^^  ^  P^'^ 

to  gat  rid  bf  his  liquor. 
«-- jfVvMnwd.]  l>at  is.  fpr  tte  hiarinf • 
47.  fKt  depart.^  By  the  strangn  aTO» 

p^tipps  pf  tha  judges  fffrdiffiveat  pniw 

posaa^  the  ^y  passes  without  tbp  cani* 

being  trie4>  taifL  the  pertiaB  are  CBrcad 

to  go  away  as  ^liay  cainew 
—  3%tf  s^aip  sand,  ff.J  A  mHw^hof, 

fsMll  froiQ  yla^liaton.    4«f  apti  &  lff« 
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Or  a  debtor  goes  on  not  to  render  money  taken^  40 

Haying  the  hand- writings  of  the  useless  wood  are  KMd| 
Tne  year  of  the  whole  people,  which  will  be^^n  suits, 
Will  be  to  be  waited  fort  but  then  also  a  thousand  fiuigues 
Are  to  be  borne,  a  thousand  delays ;  so  often  the  benches  are  only 
Spread.    Npw  ekxfuent  Csditius  laying  by  his  garmentSi      4p 
And  Futcns  now  making  water,  prqiarad 
We  depart,  and  fight  in  the  slow  sand  of  the  $>rum. 
But  to  them,  .whom  arms  pover^  and  a  belt  goes  rpund, 
Wliat  time  of  trial  th^y  please,  to  them  is  a$)rded :  49 

Nor  is  th^  afl^r  worn  out  by  a  long  impediment  of  the  canse. 

Af oreover.  a  right  of  making  a  will  is  given  to  soldiers  alon^ 
The  father  hying.    For  what  things  are  gotten  by  the  labour 
Of  warfare,  ijt  was  thought  good  shpuld  not  be  in  the  body  of 

tlie  estate, 
The  whole  governfnent  of  which  the  &ther  possesses.    There* 

fore,  Coranus, 
An  attendant  of  banners,  ar>d  ?arnin^  the  money  of  Camps,  55 
His  fiith^r,  tbo*  trembling,  besets^    JuH  labour 


fgi^  a,  sd  fii,f-«fenDi  apwBH  ibii— for  by  Ibeir  mOitiiy  mtvUm,     Thb  was 

■noa  IcBti  fori     Hyptll-  -y.  d.  W«»  called  pMuliiun  castreoie. 

|Im  Utigatiii|(  pcvtiM,  carry  on  our  poo-  63»  H^as  ikoug^t  good,  j-Ci]  Ftacni^-*- 

smkn  in  a  alow  dilatorj  manner,  tee-  |t  pleaaed  the  legulature  to  oniain,  Uut 

ing  np  end  of  the  vaiatkMi  iNid  dele^  what  was  go^n  by  the  toils  of  .war, 

fnf  the  ooiirt  aboi^  no^  b^  looked  on  as  a  |Mut  pf,  or 

4S.  Wkmn  anm$  omm,  4«.]  7.  d.  Bat  incorporated  with,  their  private  fortune, 

pi  te  the  aoldier^,  they  meet  with  iione  o?er  the  whole  oT  whiph  the  father  had 

of    thfi^B   d]aiqn?^tment»— they   B»y  a  power,  ao  thai  t&ey  poold  not  dispose 

bring  on  their  cause  when  they  pleaae.  of  it  by  will  in  hi»  liC»-tiroe. 

50.  Noristlfsaf^foonhic-]  Their  54*  Comma.}  Some  valiant  8o|dier» 

panne  ia  noi  dialayed  ihun  time  to  time,  whp  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the 

fiU  the  matter  grows  st^le,  and  wears  wars. 

Iiwaj  by  length  of  procrastination.     Or  5&  ^n  amndemi  ef  Iftmntn.}  Wh* 

res  hprcmyy  signify  estate,  gopds.fortuiip;  had  followed  and  fought  under  the  Eo- 

pnd  we  m^  eiplain  the  poet  to  mean,  man  banuerSi 

tiiat  they  are  not  ruinpd  in  their  for-  — famuig  the  niemy  of  eonipf .]  He- 

timea.  as  ofhers  are,  by  the  pypeosea  ceiviing  bis  p»y,  and  sharing  tfap  booty 

of  dilatory  prooes|iings,  by  long  attd  when  enemiui  were  defeated  and  plun- 


dered. 

^-^mtamgimpedmetii^BaffiBmint.  Ife-  56.  pit  father,  iho*  iremiHng.}  An  old 

liph.     te  sat  viii.  1. 148»  note.  man  t|«mbUng  with  age,  and  not  long 

51.  W  wilt  fc]  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  tor  this  worhl. 

%  eon,  during  the  life  of  his  &ther»  popld  ^B€$ett  ]  Captal— wheedles  him.  i« 

piot  dispose  of  his  cffecu  by  wilL--crSoU  hopes  of  b^ing  hia  he|r.     (See  sat.  1. 1. 

diers  were  excepted,  so  that  th«ir  last  SOS,  and  notp. 

villa  were  valid, '  though  made  during  --Jifsf  tahcmir,  ^cJ]  A  diligent  and 

the  fhther's  Uffi»  and  though  they  even  Ihithful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  sol- 

pidudtd  the  £rthc»  fnm  any  share  U  dier,  has  julvaacpd  this  pian  to  afiuence 

their    ctfecu  which   thpj:  bequeathed:  andrpnk. 
but  this  related  only  to  what  (hey  got 

70L.  11.     '  4  C 
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Frevehit,  et  pulchro  raddit  ana  dona  labori. 

Ipsius  certB  duck  hoc  referre  TideCur, 

Ut  qui  fortift  erit,  sit  feliciflBimuft  idem ; 

Ut  UBti  phaleiifr  omnes^  et  torquibus  omnes.  &f 

57.  Amirmden,  {«.]  And  has  «Mpiy        ea  ShmOd  be  ijtad, 
.  rcwanfed  all  the  glorious  paint  wfaicb  be    joice'  in  tMinf  ^ " 

liaa  taken  in  the  aanrioe  of  his  country,  honourt* 

58.  ThuctfUAd^f  41f  ]  f-<^  It  should  — IVs/pmft.]  Fhalana-anmi— Mm 
c^rtainljT  be  the  principal  itady  of  a  ornaments  worn  by  mett  of  arms,  wibo 
general  to  proaote   and   reward   the  had  distinguidied  thetasetvesi 

brave;  ahd  Unit  they  who  mder  the  -^CUEare.]  Or  chaim  bf  goldft  ««« 

gieateat  eervices  to  their  epuntry  by  their  about  the  necks  of  those  whose  vslnir 

valour,    should  be  most  happj.     See  atad  sarrices  in  Ae  army  had  rendoii 

AiNsw.  Refero,  Na  5.  them  worthy  of  military  honours. 

Refento  jpsitttf  dods  la  rA  difllcult  f  .  d.  It  should  be  the  peealiar  c«eef 

constractiony  but  seems  equtralenl  to  re*  the  geneinsl*  that  all  who  IniTe  dirtia* 

liMTe  ed  ipsum^dttoem.  guiUied   theaaselves   by  thiir  ssraM 

F<it*tu  a  wMe  generati  pnktkmt  parif  under  him  should  be  made  bappj,  hf 

To  ckmih  vainar  and  rtioard  4htert,  bearing  those  military  hondurs  dbsai 

DnvniK*  ihcmi  which  aiv  the  iewai4a  of  mffifiny 
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Promotes  this  man,  and  renders  ks  rewards  to  his  elorious  toil. 
This  certainly  seems  to  be  a  concern  of  the  seiteral  himself^ 
That  be  who,  shall  be  braTe,  the  same  may  be  most  happy, 
That  all  should  be  glad  with  trappings,  and  all  with  collars.  60 

valour,  tnd  wbich  toad  Co  f ti  encoanige^  Latin,  I  maj  venture  to  mppoM  that  I 

mant.     Quis  e&im  virtutam  amplectiuir  have  done  aU  tbat  can  be  expected  from 

ipmii,  pnmiia  ai  toUas?  flee  aat.  x»  L  it;  taste  and  g«iius  miut  do  the  rest; 

141,  S.       «  .  these  alone  can  asaimibte  the  imagin** 

tion  to  that  of  the  poet,  so  as  to  enable 

Having  now  finished  my  task,  as  far  the  reader  to  enter  fuUy  into  the  pro* 

as  JmrBMAL  b  concerned,  I  have  to  I»-  priety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  his  Ian- 

ment,  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  po#er  gnage;  aa  a  raid  inclinatton  .to  what  ia 

to  represent  this  great  poet  in  ail  the  right  and  commendable  can  alone  dia- 

benu^  and  excellence  of  his  oompo-  pose  us  to  embrace  tiiat  system  of  vir^ 

sition;  these  can  only  be  known  to  men  tuoua  conduct,  triiich  b  so  highly  conu 

of  letters,  who  can  read  and  undcrrtand  mended,  and  to  shun,  with  indignatioo 

turn  in  the  original.     If  the  homely  and  abhorrenee,  that  system  of  vice  and 

dress,  in  whidi  be  must  necessarily  ap-  profligacy,  so  strongly  delineated,  and 

pear  in  a  literal  translation,  shall  be  so  severely  r^robated  ii^  the  prmding 

fitimd  to  have  its  use  in  leading  my  Satires, 
rsidm  to  s  correct  interpretation  of  the 
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AuLUS  PERSIUS  FLACCU8  was  bom  at  Vohteme^ 
kk  Butiiia  (now  TttMoiy))  about  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
anpeior  Tiberiasi  that  is  to  eay,  about  two  yean  after  thtf 
death  of  Christ.    Fkoeusi  Ms  fitther^  was  a  Roman  knighlf 
y^Aom  be  lost  when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age.    His  modier^ 
Folna  Sisennia,   afterward  martied  one  Fasias,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  wkhhi  a  few  years  buried  him  also.    Our  poet 
studied,  till  the  age  of  twelve  years,  at  Vohtterm;  he  then 
came  to  Rome^  where  he  put  himself  under  the  instruction  af 
Bemmins  JPtolemon,  a  grammarian,  and  Villus  Fbicons,  a 
rhetorkiaa ;  to  each  of  which  he  paid  the  highest  attentioiw 
At  sixteen  he  made  a  fiiendship  with  Annsens  Comotos,  (by 
gantry  aa  African,  by  profiaMOn  a  Stoic  philosopher,)  fiom 
whom  h^  got  an  insigiit  into  the  Stoic  philosophy.    By  meaqs 
of  Comotoi  he  became  acquainted  with  Anni^us  Locaaus, 
who  so  admiied  the  writings. of  Persius,  that  on  bearing  hiai 
Head  bis  verses,   he  could  scarcely  reflrain  from  crying  out 
pnblicfy,  that  ^^  they  were  absolute  poems." 
.  .  He  was  a  young  tnan  of  gentle  manners,  of  great  modesty, 
euid'  of  remarkable  sobriety  and  frugality :   dutiful  and  a&c« 
.tionate  towards  bis  mother,  loving  and  kind  to  his  Asters; 
a. most  strenuous  friend  and  defikider  ef  virtue-**an  irrecon* 
'.cUeable  enemy  of  vice  in  all  its  shapes,  as  may  appear  from 
^]bis.  Satires,  which  came  from  Jbis  masterly  pen  in  an  early 
Uiae  of  life,   when  dissipation,   lewdness,  and  extravagance 
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mete  culdtated  and  followed  by  so  many  of  his  age,  and 
when,  instead  of  making  them  his  associates,  he  made  them 
the  objects  of  his  seferest  animadverrion. 

Hq  died  of  a  disoider  in  his  stomach  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  bdiind  him  a  huge  fortune;  the  bulk 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  mother  and  sisters ;  leayTng  an 
handsome  legacy  to  his  friend  and  instructor  Comutus^  to* 
gether  with  his  study  of  books:  Comutus  only  accepted  the 
ho6kBy  and  gaire  the  money,  which  Persius  had  left  him,  to 
the  BunriYing  nsters  of  Pefsiua* 

Some  have  sufqiosfd,  that  Persius  studied  ohecurity  in  his 
Satiies,  and  tliat  to  this  we  owe  the  difBcuky  of  muavdling 
bii  maBBing;  that  he  did  thip,  that  he  might  with  the  greater 
Mdky  attack  and  expom  the  vicious  of  bis  day,  and  particiip 
laily  the  emperor  Nero^  at  whom  some  of  his  keenest  shafis 
were  aimed:  however  this  may  be,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
•vail  mysdf  of  the  explan^ona  which  the  learned  have  given, 
in  order  to  fiuiilitale  the  forming  of  my  own  judgment,  whid^^ 
whether  eoinddent  with.theirB  or  not,  I  have  fireely  set  doim 
in  the  following  notes,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  the  moie 
easily  form  theirs. 

jU  to  tlie  comparisons  which  have  been  made  betweca 
Horace^  Penius,  and  Juvenal,  (the  former  of  which  is  sp 
often  imitated  by  Pemiua,)  I  wpuld  re&r  the  reader  to  Mr; 
Dryden's  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  tmnslation  of  Jtnenal  mid  Perrivsy  by  bimsdf  and 
others,  and  where  ^his  matter  is  very  IVilIy  considered.  For 
my  own  part,  1  think  it  best  to  allow  each  his  particular  merit, 
and  to  avoid  the  invidious  and  disagreeable  task  of  making 
comparisons,  where  each  is  saexcdlent,  and  wherein  prejudice 
and  fancy  too  often  eapersede  true  taste  and  sound  judgment 

However  the  comparative  merit  of  Porsius  may  be  de(e^ 
mined,  his  positive  excellence  can  hardly  escape  the  reader!  ef 
his  Satires,  or  incline  them  to  difler  from  Quintilian,  who  i^^ 
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of  him,  InsL  Oraior.  lib.  x.  cap.  h    '^  Mukum  et  vereg  glorias, 
^^  quamvis  una  libro  Persius  meruUJ*^ 
Martial  seems  of  this  opinion,  lib.  iv.  epig.  xxviii*  1. 7, 8, 

<*  Saq^fau  in  Ubro  mflmontar  Perrius  tino^ 
I  \€9hm  tola  MwwiB  Anaaonide.** 


On  which  the  Scholiast  observes,  by  way  of  note,  '^  Gratior 
'<  est  parous  liber  Satirarum  Persii^  quam  ingens  volumen 
^^  Marsiy  quo  bellum  Herculis  scripsit  conira  Amazonas.^^ 

'Nor  were  the  Satires  of  Persius  in  small  esteem,  even 
among  some  of  tlie  most  teamed  of  the  early  Chrisdan  vniters 
— 4uch  asHCassiodore,  LACtantius,  Eusebius,  St.  Jerom,  and 
St.  Austin.  This  is  observed  by  Holyday,  who  concludes 
Jiis  preface  to  his  translation  with  these  remarkable  words, 
^^  Reader,  be  courteous  to  thyself,  and  let  not  the  example  of 
~^^  an  heathen  condemn  thee,  but  improve  thee.'* 
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<^  The  design  of  the  auihar  vdos  to  conceal  his  name  andfuaKi^ 
'^He  Kved  in  the  dangerous  times  ofNero^  antf  aims  parAcu* 
larljf  ai  him  in  mosi  rf  his  Saiires  :  Jbr  which  reason^  though 
he  was  of  equestrian  dignityy  and  of  a  plenUJU  fortune,  M 
would  appear^  in  this  Prologue^  but  a  beggarlijf  poei,  who 

JVeC  fonte  labra  i>roIui  Calradliiio  t 

Nee  in  bicipiti  somniasse  Pamasso 

Memini ;  ut  repente  sic  poeta  prodirem. 

Heliconidasque,  pallidamque  Firenen 

lllis  remi^to,  quonim  imagines  lambunl  & 


Line  1 .  CahaBmehwitam.'}  A  founUim 
H«licoB»  »  bill  in  BaotUf  sacred  to 
the  MttMi  and  ApoUo,  which  the  hont 
Pegasus  h  said  to  ha^e  opancd  with  his 
hoof  t  tiMrefora  sometiinet  called  Hip* 
pocrena,  from  the  Or.  iwwf,  an  hona» 
and  jc^yn,  a  fountain. 

Hie  poet  in  derision  calls  it  caballittua, 
from  cahallua,  which  Is  a  name  for  a 
Sony  hone,  a  Jade»  «  packhowe,  and 
tbeJKke. 

The  poeU  feigned,  that  drinking  of 
thit  sacted  fountidn  inspired,  at  it  were, 
poetic  fancy,  imagination,  and  abilities. 
Hiua  Viao.  JEn.  Tii.  641 ;  and  JBml  x. 
1«7. 

JPundiu  nunc  Hdkvna,  Z^  canhujnt 


to  ridtpile  thb  nolieit. 

Sr  ffape  dremnedf  {«.]  PanuMos  is  a 
mountain  of  Fhociik  in  Afhaia,  in  which 
is  the  Castalian  spring,  and  temple  of 
ApollOb  It  was  a  notion,  that  whoso- 
ever ascended  thia  hill,  and  staid  dicif 
Ibr  any  tine,  immediately  hrranis  a 
poet  It  hath  two  taps,  C^rriia  and 
Nisa,  or,  as  odiers,  Heticen  and  Cytli*^ 
ron,  the  former  seared  to  ApoUo  and  the 
Muses,  the  latter  to  Bwchua.  Heaee 
our  poet  says    Wripsti  Fsniassew 

He  is  supposed  to  aUode  to  the  post 
Ennius,  who  is-  said  to  huTe  drsansd 
that  he  was  on  mount  Pnaaasus,  and 
that  the  soul  of  Homer  enteicd  kio 
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writes  for  bread.   After  this  he  breaks  into  the  business  of  the 

first  Satiref  which  is  chiefly  to  decry  the  poetry  then  infaskionf 

and  the  impudence  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  pass  their 

Btwjfupon  the  wortd.**  Drtdbit. 


J.  HAVE  neidier  moistened  my  lipe  with  the  CabalUne  fountain, 

Nor.to  have  dreamed  in  two-headed  Pamaasus, 

Do  I  remember,  that  thus  I  should  suddenly  come  forth  a  poet« 

fioth  the  Heliconides,  and  pale  Pirene, 

I  leave  to  those,  whose  images  the  pliant  ivy-boughs  6 


wilhoat  an^r  ?93m  or  itoily— bjr  imme- 
diate iiispiraftlon»  as  it  were. 

4.  HeHeomdet.1  Tba  Muaes,  so  callad 
from  HeUeon*    See  L  1,  note. 

'^Fireme^']  Pirene  waa  another  foun- 
tain near  Corintii,  lacrad  to  the  Musea; 
so  called  from  Pirene,  the  daughter  of 
Acheloua,  who  is  fiJiled  to  have  wept 
forth  from  her  eyei  the  ftmntaia  palled 
by  her  name.  The  epithet  pale  may 
refer  to  the  eomplezion  of  Pfrene  pale 
with  grief;  or,  aa  tome  think,  is  to  he 
underrtood  figuratirely,  to  denoie  the 
palenett  of  tfaoae  poeta  who  ttudied  and 
labourad  hard  to  make  their  venaa.  See 
aati.  U  1S4,  endnote. 

5.  TkoM^'wkouimaga^  4«.]  The  poet 
feigni  faimaelf  to  be  an  untutored  niatie, 
and  to  write  merely  ftom  hit  own  rude 
genius,  wltbotft  those  aiiiftaiices  whfch 


others  hare  derived  from  the  Masaa  and 
the  sacred  fountains :  these,  seys  he,  I 
leave  to  such  great  men  as  have  their 
images  setup  in  the  temple  of  the  Mosea* 
and  crowned  with  ivy,  in  token  of  ho- 
nour. 

Mt  daclarum  kederapnmna  Jhntimi^ 

Dm  mitcemt  tuperii, 

Hoa.  ode  L  liU  i.  1.  S9,  50. 

— ThafUhfU  wy.]  The  ivy  benda,  and 
intwyMs  whatever  it  is  planted  against, 
and  may  be  said  to  follow  the  form  and 
bent  thereof  2  hence  the  epiUietsequacea, 
So^  when  gathered  and  made  into  chap- 
lete»  it  follows  exactly  the  circular  form' 
of  the  head  on  which^  ia placed,  easilf 
bending  and  intwining  iL  Some  think 
that  seqnaoes  here  intiniates  its  follow- 
ing distinguished  poets  as  their  re- 
ward. 
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Hedene  sequaces.    Ipse  semipaganus 
Ad  sacra  vatum  carmen  affero  nostrum* 
Quia  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xi^^  ? 
Picasque  dociiit  verba  nostra  conari  I 
Magister  artis,  ingentque  largitor 
Yeoter,  negatas^  tfrtiifeS  s^ti  f cfire^i* 

Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refuEserit  nummi| 
Corvos  poetas,  et  poetrias  picas,    . 
Cantare  credas  Pegaseium  melof^ 


SAT.  I. 


10 


6.  Touch  toftfy.  ]  Lambo-  properl j  si^ 
nifies  to  lick  with  the  toDgup  taadt^Ut 
touch  gentl J,  or  loflly. 

— /,  hoifa  downJ]  See  aboTfl^  note  on 
1.5. 

7.  Gmtecrated  repontorietf  41«.]  t.  e. 
Hm  temple  of  Apollo  end  the  Muses 
^uilt  by  Aoguitus  on  moont  PaletiDe» 
where  the  works  of  the  poeta  were  MUf^ 
end  recited.  See  Jov.  set.  I«-  U  1> 
nMir. 

hh  hMeDedi-^.  ^  Wfaw  hn*  wmd9  m 
parcot  so  reililj  ii  ipeekiog  the  word 
^^^f .  Hiift  like  salve,  ave,  or  the  like, 
was  a  salutation  among  the  ancients  at 
meeting  or  parting:  Uiis  they  taught 
flight  iAmimai  efiMiKj^fHf  <Ml6«iM4^iW 
utter  them,  as  ours  are  amjweimy  fttb^ 
to  apeak  M>inesiifiilar  comoMfD-wML  S&$ 
Maet.  liS.  ziv.  ep.  ?S~6. 
9.  TtnJght  ma^t,  fe.]  The  tff^te, 


m  we  dally  see^  is  another  birdwhlcii  is 
oAeiitliuflil^  lb  speak. 

1 1.  The  M/y.j  i.  e.  Hunger,  which  is 
the  teacher  of  this,  as  of  maojr  other 
arts— the  giver  of  genius  and  cepacia— 
skuful  and  cunning  to  follow  after  thf 
moat  difficult  attainments  from  wliidi  it 
can  hope  for  relief  to  ita  cravings. 

--•Mifitiig]  Artifez-idt.  adj.     Sao 
Anraw. 
— X^«ftlA^laordf .}  nfs  ^unl^M  <  8>«^ 


is  denied  tftMIU 

The  birds  are,  in  a  manner,  adfried 
into  this  kind  of  erudition,  the  masters 
of  them  keeping  them  veiy  sharps  ao4 
f  Mutt  Witt- *tlVO#IUd^#lfteir 


detvoCra  f««m  tiUM  to  fkmm^    0»tiMf 
principle  we  have,  m  our  day.  sesn  won^* 
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Touch  softly^    1,  half  a  clbwn, 

Brinff  mv  verse  to  the  consecrated  ii^positories  of  the  poets. 

Who  £ias  expedited  to  a  parrot  his  ^jtufi  ? 
And  taught  magpies  to  attempt  our  words  ? 
A,  master  of  art,  .^and  aliberaj  bigt^ivtr  of  gmius, 
The  belly,  cunnJDg  to/Qllo»rclejued«vo|i^. 
But  if  the  hope  of  deceitful  money  should  glitter^ 
Baven-poets,  and  magpie-poetesses, 
You  may  imagine  to  sing  t'egaseian  melody. 


10 


of  the  animals,  taught  to  hon^  Afl0b 
a^d  even  tp  8wi%e. 

"The  poft  9>^ns>  -Aat  i^  ^iforMU  anA 
(fJVHigpias  ve  •■iHwad   lata  .leaming  4o 

jff^Ui?  ^flntttoi.  wl^ch  hevh«(e  in^Amli 
to  sating  $f%  driiren  Ipto  vi^tin|;  verses, 
%y  their  powftj  VfA  necessl^,  without 


•^iMtted,  from  its  deceiving  th^se  terSi^ 
bl^ra  into  .^oii^  ^hat  they  are  jQOt  ^\t&fi 
jVill  hj  daing  of  wfaich  Ihey  eapose 
Ae««DMat<eQKMNpl  and 


ijifVp  iwe  wi^ipitt  jll  natpsil  geniys,  #ind 
troold  Uierrfore  pever  think  of  writi.i^  \ 
^aty^aueh-isdMr^oaeHf,  4faa(  If^hey 
can  OOC8  encourage  themself  es  to  hope 
Ibr  a  little  money  by  writing,  they  will 
inatantly  set  about  it* 

12. />0ca^  money.)  Wouey  aMy»«tt 
many  vcountsb  deserve  th^  epithet  here 
fiYca  it.    B«t4Mfe9  Am.  partedar,  4t  la 


,W.  Sap«»-/W<«»  <-(?.J  Once  let  the 
glided  bait  x^me  4q  view,  you  witl  hear 
•uch«  rental  ef  poetry  as  -would 'm/ilLa 
<9«u-lldnk  tfwtMVttns  tad  flD^gpisa  were 
turned  jAftaawl-potiMwMf,  aii4  iMI>eei» 
^Mght  tp.  reoi^  ibeijr  ^aruiAnces. 

1  ip  Pem^eton  melody^  They  .would 
do  this  w^th  fa  much  emonteiy,  4ka$  Inm 
aiead  of  AeaMNMkad  4ftiff>udN*  )^«T 
produced,  you  would  thid|L  ^1^  «rera 
jcdting  something  really  poetical  and 
8uhUlP#i  M  tf  they  had  drunk  of  Hip* 
poarana  katlf,  (see  above,  note  on  1.  1.) 
or  had  mounted  attd  soaied  a]flft|Mi  tfaa 
pH^gedl 
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This  Saiire  Opens  inform  of  a  dialogue  between  Pernus  and  a 
friend. — tre  tnajf  suppose  Persius  to  be  Just  seated  in  his  study ^ 
and  beginning  to  vent  his  indignation  in  satire.  An  acquaint" 
once  comes  tii,  and^  on  hearing  the  first  lincj  dissuades  the  poet 
from  an  undertaking  so  dangerous  y  advising  him  if  he  must 
write,  to  aecommod^e  his  vein  to  the  taste  of  the  timesy  audio 
write  tike  other  people. 

Persius  acknowledges,  that  tMs  would  be  the  means  of  gaining  op- 
plause;  but  adds,  that  the  approbation  of  such  patrons  as  this 
compUanee  would  recommend  him  to  was  a  thing  not  to  be 

desired. 

*  - 

PERSIUS.    MONITOR. 

|\  P.  O  C111B8  hominum  t  6  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  I 

M.  Quis  leget  hasc?     P.  Min'  tu  istud  ais?     M.  Neroo^ 

Hercule.    P.  Nemo? 
M.  Vel  duo^  Tel  nemo ;  turpe  et  roiserabile.    P.  Quare  ? 
Ne  mihi  Polydamas  et  Troiades  Labeonem 
Pnetulerint  ?  nugae  ! — Non,  ti  quid  turbida  Roma  5 

Lme  1.  0  the  caret,  j^c]  Feniiif  is  oatfa  wtaong  Uie  Ronmifc 

nppotMl  to  Im  raiding  this  lins,  the  flnt  — Nobo^gf  f}   Says  Pentu»~Do  70a 

of  th«  Sstira  which  he  had  oompoiadt  literally  ttcan  what  jou  saj? 

when  his  friend  is  cntteing  and  orar-  5.  P«rAajw  tmo,  fe.]  It  wuj  be,  n- 

beara  it.     Comp.  £ccl.  i.  S-*14.  pliea  the  fticnd,  that  here  and  thm,  s 

8.    Who  wUl  read  tkete  fj    Says  his  few  raadan  may  be  Ibund;  but  I  mhff 

friend  to  him— t.  r.  Who,  as  the  present  think  that  eren  this  wiU  not  be  theca»: 

taste  at  Rbme  is*  will  trouble  themselres  I  grant  tfiis  to  be  ▼ery  liaid,  after  ibe 

to  read  a  work  which  begins  with  such  pains  which  you  ha?e  bestowed,  sod 

serious  reSeetions  ?    Tour  very  first  line  very  diamdull 

will  disgust  Uicm— they  like  nothing  but  -^ITAa^ore/]  Whenlbra  do  ydoodl 


it  a  miserable,  or  a  shamefbl  thing,  art 
-—Do  jfOM  Mjf  that,  4«.]  JDo  you  say    to  hare  my  wiitrags  readt    Are  fon 

that  to  me  and  my  writings  ?  afraid  that  I  should  be  nnewy  ss  ss^ 

— ^o6m^.]  Tes  I  do,  and  arer  that    my   perlbimaneas  thrown    aodsb  sad 

you  will  not  hare  a  single  reader ;  nay,    thoae  of  a  ▼ile  scribbler  prefoted? 

I  wiU  swear  it  by  Hereules    an  imial      4.  FoiydamMonitka  ZVakidhi^]  ^ 
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Afitr  ihii^  he  exposes  the  wretched  taste  which  then  prtvaikd  in 
Rome^  both  in  verse  and  prose^  and  shews  whai  sad  stuff  the 
nobles  wrote  themselves^  and  encouraged  in  others.  He 
laments  that  he  dares  f§ot  speak  out^  as  LuciUus  and  Horace 
dii^ut  it  is  no  very  dtfflciilt  matter  to  perceive  that  he 
flrequently  aims  at  the  emperor  Nero. 

He  concludes^  with  a  contempt  of  all  blockheads^  and  saysy 
that  the  only  readers^  whose  applause  he  courts^  must  bis  men 
of  virtue  and  sense, 

PERSIUS.    MONITOR. 

« 

JP«  v/  The  cares  of  men!   O  how*muph  vanity  ts  there  in 

things!— 
3f.    Who  will  read  these?      P.   Do  you  say  that  to  me? 

M.  Nobody,  truly.     P.  Nobody  ? 
JIf.  Perhaps  two,  perhaps  nobody ;  it  is  a  shameful  and  lament* 

able  thing.     P.  Wherefore  ? 
Lest  Polydamas  and  the  Troiads  should  prejer  Labeo 
To  me  ?— triQes !— pdo  not,  if  turbid  Rome  should  disparage    5 

poet  dam  not  ipeak  out,  thoral&re  dsr  ^  TrffUi,}  So  fiv  horn  ili  Mug  tho 

•igm  Naro  and  the  Roount,  under  the  miferable  thing  wbicD  you  itoaginc^  I 

feigned  name  of  Poljdamat  and  tba  look  on  it  as  ridiculout  and  trkUng,  nor 

TVojaiis.  in  ailusioa  co  If  ector*s  fearing  do  I  trouble  my  bea4  about  tC. 

the  reproaches  of  Polydamas  (the  son-  ^JfiuHnd  Rome,  #c.]  Mctaph.  fVom 

in-law  of  Priam,  and  who  lassid  to  have  waters,  which,  by  being  di^orbed,  are 

betrayed  Tnpy  to  the  Greeks)  and  of  tfa*  muddy,  thick,  tufbid,  as  we  say. 

Trojan  men  and  vwomcit,  if  he  retired  jf  the  people  of  Rome,  ssys  the  poet, 

within  the  walla  of  IVoy.    flee  11.  j^,  twibidt  i.e.  muddy,  not  dear  in  Uieir 

1. 100->5.  judgmem>  haeing  their  min^s  yexed  and 

— Labio,2    A  wielched  poet,    who  disturbed    f«o    with    whai   is  written 

made  a  misenM^tmo^ation  of  Homer's  against  them,  disparage  any  work,  and 

Iliad.      Ha  wml  tk  aoort-poet,  ai»d  |k  speak  lightly  of  it,  through  anger  and 

minion  of  l|h«p»  prejudice,  I  dedre  you  wUi  mi  agree  iritli 

you  II.  S  K 
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Elevat)  accedas:  examenve  improbum  in  ist& 

Castiges  trutina  :  ne  te  quaesiveris  extra. 

Nam  Romae  quia  non — ?  Ah,  si  fits  dicere !  Sed  fas 

Tunc,  cum  ad  canitiem,  et  nostrum  istud  vivere  trisle^ 

Aspexi,  et  nucibus  &cimus  quaecunque  relictis: 

Cum  sapimus  patruos— -tunc,  tunc  iffnoscite.    M.  Nolo. 

P,  Quid  faciam  ?  nam  sum  petulanti  splene  cachinno. 

M.  Scribimus  inclusi,  numeros  ille,  hie  pede  liber, 

tihem  in  wbat  they  tay,  or  aocecTe  to  their 
opinibn.  The  word  elerat  is  metapho- 
rical, and  alludes  to  scales,  wh«re  fSbm 
which  is  lightest  is  raised  up,  and  signi« 
fies  undervaluing,  disparaging,  or>  as 
we  say,  making  light  of  any  thing. 

%•  Ktr  emrtai,  4«.>  flbmiaen  pivporTf 
signifies  the  tongue,  needle,  or  beam  of 
a  haladee,  which  always  inclines  toward 
the  fi'd^  mhete  Ae  weight  pl^ponde* 
rite»>'»^hMri  ttab  imm  nscaet  trtily,  *id 
iadutffrdiNMCiM,  i*  sbesvn  ilM  Ibe  ba- 
lance is  fidse :  how  (also  it  is,  and,  of 
course,  bow  it  may  be  properly  jud^|;ed 
<ir  and  coTfwted,  may  be  s«eii,  by 
^dglkiilK  thus  aaMw  fliing  in  » t#u«  flMle^ 
or  by  a  true  balance ;  this  will  exactly 
discover  the  deficiency. 

The  poet,  alluding  to  this,  advises  bis 
Ineod  not  to  attempt  con«tti|ig  Me  ' 
false  balance  by  another:  he  means, 
that,  if  any  things  should  be  amiss^ 
'.Which  the  people  iri  geneiti  find  fkult 
With,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  weighed  or 
cbRsiderad'  ttoenling  to  tbsfar  epifiion, 
which,  like  a  false  balance,  is  erroneous; 
much  lew  tolM  corrected  by  their  stand- 
ard of  judgment. 

7.  Seek  not  iktftdf,  {«. j  •'.  e.  Judge  for 
yourself,  by  yoor  own  eooaeieaoe  and 
Dptnioii,  not  by  what  other  people  s^y. 
The  m<Mie  exafet  meaning  of  this  Stoi^d 
maxim  seems  to  be— Ton  can  judge  of 
yoilfaelf  betaer  iiy  ^at  tfaerita  witllin 
y^u,  than  by  the  opinions  of  others; 
s(i»  go^  Bol  out  of  yourself,  in  order  to 
draw  just  and  tme  ooadKuaiona  eoneern- 
ing  yourself.  The  Stoics'  maintained, 
that  a  wise  man  should  not  make  other 
people's  opinipns»  but  his  own  reason, 
his  rule  of  acUen. 

Tke  contcienee  u  the  te$l  qfev*ry  wUnd  j 
Seek  twt  ihfulf,  wiUunU  ti^ffffiafind. 

UaTDIK. 

.The  poet  seems  to  urge  this  sentiment 
upon  bis  friend,  in  ordier  to  guard  him 
against  suvb  an  atlention  to  popular 


10 


opfnion,  as  might  lead  him  to  assent  to 
it,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  judg* 
nent,  and  conscience.     In  this  vt^  it 
answers  to  what  be  has  before  said  : 
^"^-^Nonk  ei  quUL  iurbida  Roma 
SUvatf  accedas,  L  5.  6. 

&  ITAe  dm  mi^f}  I  e.  Who  does 
not  leave  bis  own  jadgnieiit  and  oon- 
scieitce  out  of  the  questionj  and  sufler 
himself  to  be  !6d  away  by  popular  opt- 
filM?  Thir  Is  an  aposiopesa:  boC  I 
thinft  tfatt  nam  nfier^  us  m  «io  psedadbig 
sentence  to*  make  out  the  sense  This 
view  of  It  Aimishes  a  fiuther  ai^gument 
i^gainat  trttstfng  the  opinions  of  otbsrs,' 
ahie*  evia  tfiey  teft  judj^e  fbr  tiicai- 
aelves. 

8.  Ah/  if  I  mig^$ay/2ue,  Ahml  It 
I  were  but  ist  liberly  to  speak  out  plainly. 

-^Bki  Zme^,  jfc.]  Porsiua  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a  dangerous  period  Ibr 
the  writers  of  satire;  he  was  th«refiH% 
aft  h^  hints  in  the  preceding  line,  alnSd 
to  speak  out :  but  yet  he  will  not  quite 
refrain ;  the  ol^icts  of  salif*  were  toe 
tnany,  and  toe  gross,  for  hioft  to  be 
silent,  and  therefore  he  determines  to* 
atuck  them.  ' 

9l  Whenlkaoebekeldgreymest.'Jffhtn 
I  have  turned  my  eyes  on  the  grey  bdn 
of  old  age. 

'  -^Our  grave  way  of  ttfeJ]  Vivere^ 
here,  £br  vita,  a  Grarcism— these  often 
oocilr  in  Porsins. 

When  I  behold,  saye  the  poet  the 
gravity  ai^  austerity  wilb  which  w  ap- 
pear te  live. 

10.  Whatever  we  de^i^c,^  ThemaBoar 
in«  which  people  enpioy  themselvce,  ae 
soofras  UMy  havn  left  iMr  playtfaiofB, 
and  V  become  men.  | 

Kuc#s,  lit  nuK.ittrtd  tall,lsttl*s(pmn 
stones,  or  bones  with,  four  sidea—irere 
the  usual  i^ythiilgs  of  childtea*  Ihe 
nuces  were  little  balls  of  ifovy ,  or  round 
stonoB.  See  Fn4vcia'  Uor.  lib»  il  ati 
iii  1.  1 72.     Hence  nudbye  raUelb  s%* 
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Any  things  af  i^ee  with  it,  nor  correct  a  fiJse  baiance 

By  that  scale :  seek  not  thyself  out  erf'  thyself. 

For  at  Rome  who  does  not — ?  Ah,  if  I  might  say ! — But  1  may 

Then,  when  I  have  beheld  greyness,  and  that  our  grave  waj 

of  lifej 
And  whatever -we  do  after  our  playthings  are  left ;  19 

When  we  have  the  reUsh  of  uncles — then,  then  fbi^i^e.     Jf.  I 

will  not. 
P.  What  shall  Ji  do  ?  for  1  % m  a  gresat  laugher  with  a  petulaa( 

8|Jeen. 
fi.  We  wtite  shut  up.    One  nutfibersy  AMther  .pioie, 


Bifiei  cearing  to  be  ebildfaa.    6«e  Ho». 
lib.  11.  Mt  iii.  1.  ni^Sw 

11.  ReUA  ofundet,  ^£.]  PatvumM  • 
Ibtber'ft  broUier,  on  whom  aovHrniM  Che 
«u«  of  drildren  devoked  on -the  loss  of 
ibeir  ImUicr.  The  fiuber*s  brother,  thus 
having  the  authority  of  a  father,  without 
the  tieaderaess  and  aflbction  xi  afether, 
was  apt  to  -be  very  rigid  and  severe  c 
this  was  so  mueb  the  «ase,  as  almost  to 
become  proverbial ;  benoe  patruiM  4g* 
infied  a  severe,  rigid  reprover.  (See 
AiMsv.  Hence  Horn.  lib.  ii  sat.  iii 
L  €7,  8. 

-  '■  ■  'Stt^  ^go  pm96f 
Sgurtdekoewhti,  ne  tis ptOmui  mikL 
Compk  iib.  iii.  ode  xii.  1.  3,  where  we 
find, 

Mehienies  patmm  ver^era  Unguet* 
See  also  the  note  there,  in  edit.  Delph. 
The  poet's  meaning  seems  to  be  aa 
foHows: 

•«  When  I  consider  the  vanity  and 
folly  In  which  we  Rl^mans  (he  spraks-in 
the  iirst  person,  as  if  he  meant  to  incKide 
hinwelf,  to  avoid  offence)  are  employed* 
from  our  fir&t  becoming  men  to  our4>ld 
age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  pre- 
tended and  assumed  gravity  and  seve- 
rity-which  we  put  on,  insomuch  that  we 
have  tbe  relish  or  savour  of  morose  un- 
cle-guardians in  our  reproofs  of  ethers, 
and  io  our  carriage  towards  them,  though 
we  are  in  truth  as  vain  and  foolish  as 
thoae  whom  we  reprove,  then,  then  I 
think  I  may  be  fbrgiveii  if  I  wrike  and 
pobliA  my  8a^es,  when  the  times  so 
evidently  stand  in  need  of  reproof." 

1 1.  /  wtZr  not.]^  Says  the  ft-iend-— AH 
jmx  aay  does  not  convince  me  that  you 
should  publish  your  Satires. 

1 2.  What  thaU  I  do  f  ]  Says  Persiiis^ 
How  can  1  contain  xayvtdii  how  can  I 


control  my  naiund  temper  aad  dispesi* 
lion? 

— dtf  gfwfff  lau^kur.'}  CacMnnoKmit, 
from  cnehBHius,  a  lend  laughing,  « 
laughter  in  derision  or  scorn.     Amsw. 

— ^  pthUani  tpleen  ]  The  spleen,  or 
mHt,  vras  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  to 
be  the  organ  of  laughter.  See  Guam- 
aaas,  lit.  8pken.  Also  fbe  receptada 
of  tbe  atrabilious,  or  melaaehoUe  hu* 
aaotir.  iienoe  when  peaple  aro  low* 
spirited  or  melancholy,  they  aro  said  to 
be  splenetic;  so  when  they  are  disgusted 
and  out  of  luimour.  Thus  Swirr,  la 
his  City  iShower : 

^*Saunt'riug  m  eSffei^houte  i$  JhdmtuK 
"seen, 

^  RaiU  OH  the  eUmate  and  eomplamt  of 

Our  poet  gives  his  Mend  In  ondeiu 
^and,  that  he  cant  take  hb  advice  to 
suippress  his  Satires;  fi>r«hat  his  spleen, 
which  is  of  tihe  petulant  kitad,  and  his 
natund  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  follies' 
of  men,  make  it  iropusttble  for  him  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  publishing. 

13.  H^e  wrk^fhut  upJ]  Persius  having 
eipressed  his  tarn  for  satire,  ftom  his 
natural  disposition,  and  having  asked  his 
friend  what  he  should  do,  were  he  to  be 
silent,  and  lay  by  hh  intention  of  writ- 
ing— ^the  friend  gives  him  to  understand, 
that  he  may  uidulge  hn  desire  for  wriu 
iog,  without  writing  satires — **  Bo  as 
**  others  do,  who  indulge  their  genius  for 
"  writing  on  popuW  and  inoffensive  sub- 
**  jects,  some  in  venie,  others  in  prose, 
**  shut  up  in  their  studies,  for  their 
'*  greater  ^et  and  privacy,  where  they 
*'  compose  something  In  a  grand  and 
•«  lofty  style."—**  Aye/'-lsays  Persius, 
intemiptingiiim,  **  so  grand,  as  to  rehire 
<*a  very  la^e  portiga  of  bruttb  to  last 
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Crrande  aliquid — P.  Qaod  pulmo  animee  praelar^os  anhelet. 

Scilicet  hsec  populo,  pexusque  togdque  recently  15 

Et  nata1iti&  tandem  cum  sardonyche  albus,, 
Sede  leges  celsd,  licjuido  cum  plasmate  gultur  * 

Mobile  coltueriis,  patranti  fractiis  ocelio. 
Hie,  neque  more  prpbo  videas,  neque  voce  aerenS^ 
Ingentes  trepidare  Titoe ;  cum  carmina  lumbum  20 


'*  iliroiigb  their  period  and  tetitentes, 
*'  which  are  too  bombast  and  long- 
**  winded  to  be  read  by  ordinary  Inngt.*^ 
The  speaker  uses  the  first  person  plural 
•A-scribimus  inclusi — wa—nous  autres 
(as  the  French  say).  By  this  mode  o^ 
qieech,  the  pointedness  and  personality 
•f  what  is  said  are  much  lessened  | 
consequently  tha  prejudice  and  ofi^nce 
with  which  a  more  direct  chaige  on  the 
persons  meant  wonld  hare  been  receiyad. 

Hoa.  lib.  li.  epUt  i.  1. 117. 

ScriMmmt  imdociif  doctique  poewuia 
pasHwu 

^*Bui  ev'rjf  detpenUk  Uoekkead  darea 
toufrite, 

**  Verm  iithe  trade  ftfeveryHnngtri^:* 
FaAxcts. 

1^.    One  numbenJ]  i,  «•   One  pens 


^^Lo^e  of  air.']  Capable  of  tontainio^ 
a  tery  large  portion  oif  air,  and  greatly 


'i^Anoiherprote.^  ^ede  liber-^-a  peri- 
phrasis for  prose->writbg»  which  is  free 
from  the  shackles  of  feet  and  numbers, 
by  which   writers  in    rerse  are  Von- 


l4.  Someikmg  grand'^']  Tha  speaker 
is  going  on  with  his  adtice,  and  in  his 
enforcing  it  from  the  examples  of  the 
writers  of  his  day ;  but  at  the  words 
grande  aliquid,  Peraius  interrupts  him, 
as  though  not  able  to  bear  such  an 
epithet  as  grande,  when  applied  to  the 
bombast  and  fustian  which  were  daily 
coming  forth  in  order  to  catch  the 
applause  of  the  mlgar.  In  this  PerBius 
has,  no  doubt,  a  stroke  at  Nero's  writ- 
ings, some  samples  of  which  we  met 
with  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Satire, 
1.  99—5,  and  1.  99--102. 

— IFMeh  lyng$,  ^cj  See  note  on  1. 
1 4.  *  The  word  anhelet  is  well  applied 
here.->Anhelo  signifies  U>  breathe  short 
and  with  difficulty— to  pant,  as  if  out  of 
breatL'-^also  to  labour  in  doing  a  thing 
—and  well  denotes  the  situation  of  one 
who  has  to  read  aloud  the  poems  and 
perfonnanoea  in  question. 


15.  J}ouhtUu  these  to,  the  people,  jfc] 
Persiusy  as  we  shall  find,  by  using  the 
second  person  singular,  1. 17,  leges,  and 
collueris,  L  18,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  confiidng  what  he  says  to  the  person 
wiih  whom  he  is  discoursing,  but  means 
covertly  to  attack  and  expose  aU  the 
poetasters  at  Rome,  who  shut  themselves 
up  to  compose  tuigid  and  bombast  poems 
and  declamations,  to  recite  in  public,  in 
order  to  get  the  applause  of  their  igiftd- 
rant  and  -tasteless  hearer& 

The  Jdonitor  had  said'^-soribimnSy  L 
18  :  hence  the  poet  addresoeo  him  pa^* 
cularly ;  but,  no  doubt,  means  to  cany 
his  satire  to  all  the  Tain  aeribblers  of  the 
time,  and  espedally  to  tboae  who  exposed 
themselves  in  the  ridiculous  manner  after 
described;  not  without  a  view  t»  the 
emperor  Nero,  who  waa  vain  of  his 
poetry,  and  used  to  recite  his  poems  in 
public.  See  my  note  on  1. 134,  ad  fin. 
and  comp.  Jut.  viiL  SSC^ — 50,  and  notes 
there. 

I  would  obserte,  that  is  the  arranga* 
ment  of  the  dialogue,  ▼•  13,  14,  I  have 
followed  Mr.  firewater,  whose  Ingeniooa 
version  of  Persius  is  well  worthy  tho 
reader's  attention. 

According  to  the  usual  arrangement, 
whereby  scribimus  indocti,  ike.  is  given 
to  Persius,  he  receives  no  answer  to  his 
quesUon,  quid  fSsciam,  1. 1 2,  but  abruptly 
introduced  a  new  subject;  whereas,  ao> 
cording  to  the  above  method,  the  Monitor 
very  naturally  begins  an  answer,  which 
introduces  the  chief  subject  of  this 
Satire,  and  the  poet  aa  naturally  int^*- 
nipts,  at  the  words  grande  aliquid,  L  14^ 
in  order  to  pursue  it;  which  he  does  by 
describing  the  vanity  and  folly  of  theso 
scribblers,  some  of  whom,  at  an  advanced 
time  of  life,  when  they  ought  to  ha 
wiser,  are  writing  trifling  and  lasdvioos 
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Something  grand — P.  Which  lungs,  large  of  air,  may  breathe^ 
Doubtless  these  to  the  people,  comb'^l,    and  with  a  new 

gown, 
White,  and  lastly  with  a  birth-day  sardonyx^ 
You  will  read,  in  a  high  seat,  when  with  a  liquicl  gargle  you 

have  wash'd 
Your  moveable  throat,  and  efleminate  with  a  lascivious  eye : 
Here,  neither  in  a  modest  manner,  nor  with  a  serene  voice. 
You  may  see  the  great  Titi  ti-emble,  when  tlie  verses  enter  the 

loins,  20 


^mt>  and  reiding  them  to  the  peopk 
hi  public;  this,  with  every  diegracerul 
circomstance  of  dre«  and  mannvr. 

15.  Contb*4,]  Or  cmpedf  curled,  and 
aet  In  an  effeminaie  style, 

*— ^  newgawH*}  Made,  'and  pat  on, 
•n  the  occasion. 

.  1 6.  IFkiie.  ]  Albua.  This  can't  agree 
^th  toga,  therefore  some  refer  it  to  the 
man  himself,  as  supposing  him  to  ioi  k 
white,  or  pale^  with  fear  and  anxiety, 
for  Che  succeia  of  bis  poem,  and  make 
it  eqniTalent  to  pallidas.  Hoa.  epod. 
vii.  L  15,  lays,  aUnu  pallor;  and  albus. 
in  one  sense  of  it,  sagnilics  pale  or  wan, 

AUBW. 

But  r  do  not  see  why  we  msy  not 
fl«ad  albus  toga  recenti,  to  denote  the 
persons  being  clad  in  a  new  white  gar- 
ment—lit white  witli  a  new  gown. 
JRt  hair  being Jbnt  ktmb'dand  tmooth, 
and  iken  bedigkt 
Jn  a  fair  comeljf  gannetU/teth  and  white* 

HOLTOAT. 

The  Romans  wore  white  garments,  aa 
A  piece  of  finery,  on  certain  festival  oc- 
caeions,  as  on  a  birth-day,  and  the  like. 
^  So  Otid  : 

SeUicet  expedat  ntUtum  Hbi  maris  kono* 

Pendaat  eg  humeris  veatk  «l  aXha  meit» 

A  birth-da^  eardan^,]  Tbis  species  of 
precious  stoiie,  set  in  a  ring,  and  worn 
on  the  finger,  was  reckoned  a  piece  of 
finery,  which  the  Romans  were  very  am- 
bitious of  displaying.  See  Jot.  sat.  wiu 
k  142,  3. 

By  a  birth-day  sardonyx,  the  poet 
probably  means  a  present  that  had  been 
made  to  the  man,  on  his  birth-day,  of 
this  ring,  which  he  wore  on  this  occssion. 
li  was  usual  to  send  preiientft  to  a  person 
on  bisbirth-di^.  See  Jot.  sat.  xi.  1. 84« 
note, 

17.  TouwUlmd^li. e.  Reheane aloud. 


*^Tna  high  teat. J  When  authors  read 
their  uorks  publidy,  they  had  a  sort  of 
desk,  or  putpit,  raised  above  the  auditory, 
by  which  means  they  could  be  better  seen 
and  heard. 

-^Lifuid  gargfe,  ^c}  Plasma,  a  gar* 
g)e«  or  medicine  to  prevent  or  takeaway 
hoarseness,  and  to  clear  the  voice. 

18.  Moveable  ikraai,2  Mobilis—i,  e. 
pliant,  tractiible,  euily  contracting  or 
dilating,  according  to  the  sounds  which 
are  to  be  formed. 

-^jf  lascnrioia  eyeJJ  Suiting  the  lewd- 
ness  of  his  look  to  the  obscenity  of  hia 
aubyect.  See  Ainsw.  Fractus,  No.  4, 
and  Patrans,  ib. 

19.  Mere'}  In  such  a  place,  and  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  poet  having  de« 
scribed  the  reader's  dress,  preparation^ 
and  manner,  now  describes  the  effect 
which  he  had  on  his  auditory, 

^^Ncither  in  a  wadeU  manner.'}  But 
quite  the  contrary,  betraying  very  inde- 
cent emotions. 

— «V0r  wUh  a  terene  voice."}  Nor  giving 
their  applaud  with  a  calm  decency  of 
expression,  but  ifrith  a  confused  and 
broken  kind  of  voice,  like  people-  agi- 
tated with  disorderly  paaslous. 

80.  The  great  Tiii,  4[-c.]  The  poet  in - 
deri:iinn  calls  the  KOmatt  nobles  Titi^ 
from  Titus  Tatius,  a  king  of  the  Sabines; 
a  peace  being  made  between  the  Sabines 
and  Romans,  at  the  instsnce  of  the  Sa- 
bine women,  he  became  a  partner  with 
Romulus  in  a  joint  government  for 
five  years.  Persius  means  to  exhibit  a 
contest  between  what  the  great  Ro- 
mans were  io  the  days  of  Titns  Tatius, 
and  What  they  were  now ;  hence  calls 
them,  ironieally,ingentes  Xlti,  the  great 
descendants  of  Titus  Tatius.  See  Jut* 
sat.  iii.  1.  60,  note. 

-^TremMe,]  Are  agitated  with  lust, 
at  hearing  the  recital  of  the  obscene 
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IntrftRt,  d  tmiHilo  tcalpunt w  ubi  imiinii  tefto* 

Tun*,  Tetiile,  auriculis  ftlienia  coUigis  esces? 
Aariculig!  quibus  et  dicas  cute  perditus,  Ohe. 

^*  Quo  didicisse,  nisi  hoc  fermentQiiiy  ei  qu»  seihel  ttitos 
*^  Innau  <est,  rupto  j^core  exierk  oaprifieufl  ?^  9& 

En  pallor,  seniumque !  O  mores,  usque  adeone 
Scire  tuutn  nrhtl  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  aker ! 

^^  At  pulchrum  est,  digito  monstfturi,  et  dicier.  Hie  est. 
^  Ten'  cirratorum  centum  dictata  fuisse, 


fcrfixnnaiie*.   wbieh  tnUn  tkcir  rtrj 
loittSy  as  h  W«n,  and  itfitalcii  Ibeir  bmI 

SI.   8erflek*d.J  i.  A    TltOkM,  kri- 


— 2Ve«Mi/(nM  ferae.]  With  tb*  Iail»« 
vioqa'  vafiM,  which  an  raad  with  an 
tftmiiilB,  soft,  and  trenbliBg  acocat^ 
sttttcd  to  the  aattivt  of  the  nib^et. 

SS.  Htwl  tkom,  O  di  wum,  ^e.}  Ttir^ 
akM,  in  this  apastrophc*  invfigbs  sgaiiMt 
thaaa  lascivious  eld  €sllowa»  who  wioto 
snch  poems  as  are  hclbre  — tiowad. 

IKMt  thou,  who  art  old  eMmgh  to  be 
wiser,  {Hit  together  such  obseeae  and 
Mbf  MnSt,  kk  Older  to  bteeaae  food  tar 
the  cars  of  jour  libidinous  hsateri  ? 

f S.  For  rnm,  f^O  H*  repeau  the 
word  aurieuIiBv  in  order  to  make  his  re- 
proof the  more  itrihing. 

'^Towkich  mten  Mou,  {^.7  The  poet's 
imitations  of  Horaoe,  in  all  bis  flatifea, 
are  very  trident  $  in  none  more  than  in 
this  line.  There  cea  be  little  doubt 
that  Persiiis  had  in  hi*  eye  that  passage 
of  HouAca*  lib.  fi.  sat  r.  1.  9^»8. 

Jmportunut  amai  laudmnT  dtmee  oke 

jam  I 
Jd  oedum  mmmbui  ntNotit  dixerU  urge^ 

et 
Creiceniem  iumUit  injiu  iermofukus  a- 

^SkatUdhut 
Of  €mpi^  glpty  b0  tk$  Uockim^$  guMt, 
JndaJjgi  kU  Mgfr  agpetiief  amd  fvjf^ 
The  ^omng  bladder  with    aupirtag 

THike.wiikkandMwplifiedtoikgikies, 

Jfnof^h  I  enei^A  /  m  fjinaud  rapture 

crict.  FmAHCis. 

'  HiDs  Pcnitts  repptotnis  Che  reciter  of 
the  obsccae  verses  to  be  so  4kttered,  ae 
to  be  ready  to  burst  with  the  Tanitgp 
crcatod  within  Mm ;  so  Uiai  he  is  forced 


to^stop  the  fbisome  applause  and  colli* 

of  bis  hcfpecs,  sieth  eryiai^ 

!  foibear  !  I  ca 


!•• 


JammtUtati    * 

Uoa.4|M.r.lib.Ll»ie;  ISli 

Cute  perdittts  has  peihat»s  a  telWeaoe 
to  the  fable  of  the  proud  fMg»  who 
swelled  UU  she  bmst.  6ee  Hon.  saL  i& 
lib.  u.  1. 314^19.    . 

84.  «<  CTflisis  Ott/maaal.^  The  old 
asaa  aasarersM^lo  what  ptapeset  thsai 
is  all  asy  study  and  paiae  to  eaeal  m- 
this  hind  of  «ritii^»  ualeestlM|r  sppssr 
thus,  aad  shew  themselves  la  their  efeta 
on  mysdf  and  bearera  ?  In  rain  weald 
you  mix  learea  with  4he>dough  af  which 
bread  is  made,  aalem  it  fsimeaii  aad 
lightens  the  anass;  so  all  a^  saisace 
would  be  rata,  If  it  lay  derasaat  and 
qalet  within  me,  and  did  not  shew  iisslf 
rnibly  to  others,  by  being  peodaetire  of 
such  compositic^r  whiph  raise  such  a 
iermeat  ia  the  minds  of  my  hcarcia* 
Fermeatum  here  is  metophorlcaK 

— .^^tiWw/i«toa€»,4f^I*  oidcrto 
uadersiand  this  Uae,  we  are  ^oiobservr, 
that  the  ciqpriflcus  waa  a  sort  of  wild 
fig-tree,  which  grew  about  walls  aad 
other  buildings;  and  by  shooting  its 
brsBches  into  the  joints  of  theas,  burst 
a  passage  through  them,  aad>  m  ^tiase^ 
weakened  aad  destroyed  them,  fieo 
Jvr.  sat.  x^  1.  145,  aote. 

The  apologist  laither  illastiatse  hia- 
maeniag,  4^  comparipg  his  natural,  aa 
weUas  acquired  talents,  totheeaprii-* 
caa— »these  hariag  oace  tahea  root  wilh« 
in,  will  burnt  forth,  through  the  lamest 
reccsasB  of  the  miod,  to  the  obscrrailea 
of  all.  as  the  cap^eus  does  thruaghthe 
clefts  of  rooks,  or  stosie-^uairics,  'or 
Btonoi^alls:  -ead,  unless  this  were  the 
•'case^  what  good  would  these  iafciai 
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And  when  the  inwards  are  scratch'd  with  the  tremalous  < 

Dost  thou,  O  cXd  man,  collect  food  for  the  ears  of  otliers  ? 
For  ears,  to  which  even  thou,  in  skin  destrovM,  roav^st  say— 
**  Enough/* 
^<  For  what  purpose  to  have  learnt,  unless  this  ferment,  and 
"  what  once 
^^  Is  within  innate,  riie  wild  (^-tree,   should  come  forth  from 
^*  tlie  bursten  liver  ?'*  25 

LfO,  paleness  and  <Jd-age !  Of  manners !  is  your  knowing,  theru 
Altogether  nothing,  unless  anotlier  should  know  that  you  know  it? 
^^  Uut  it  is  pleasant  to  be  ihewn  with  the  finger,  and  to  ht 
«  said— This  is  he/' 
^^  For  tbss  uy  ha¥S  bes«  lb»  exereissff  e!P  an  hundred  cuvl-pateSy 


the  liver  as  the  teat  of  the  eetteapiifU 
111*  and  imciM  ptsOtmm,  8«e  /«▼. 
fl^  i.  L  45^  Soft*.  Itoe  Ptniee  ULtOm 
the  iMra  joeove  fpf  vie  ante  !*■  ■  iidBtw? 
firtf  irhioll  caaftHSed  the  feoie*  and 
tiilasfti  4£  the  poet»  and  w«e  te  be 
bfeke»  through  by  the  energy  «f  ftbahr 


vofda  aie  aupposed  by  some  to  be  thm 
cedof  the  ep#iegMt*i  tpSatb»  M  iT  he 
bad  iStd^-flae  hoir  pale  I  etai  wHh  itiHlfi 
mad  ap^lieetiom  and  that  in  my  eldUage^ 
a  tiMe  ef  Ufo  tvbeii  ethem  IHif*  finm 
labouN-«en4  dMll  I  nteet  wltb  Miwraid 
foreUthie? 

Otfaan  »tt|>peae  the  trol-de  t»  be  Ihe 
reply  of  Persius,  and  a  continuatieki  of 
hM  npf^vi,  •*  Ltef,  pekmcev  dff  oootiCe^ 
*«  naaee  ehd  old  age !  aod  yet  thoa  daeft- 
*'  not  oeaM  frotn  aueh  taia  teili  !'*  8«» 
Jev.  Yik  SC«  7. 

— 0  mtamtn  /]  Like  that  ef  Tally^ 
O  tenpora  *  O  roorae ! 

f*  4,  WhataitB  we  came  to!  what  ^ai» 
we  eay  of  the  laaanei*  oCihe  luwee,  when 
aa  eld  Mlow  oaa  write  a4aefa  ohaceiitty« 
and  can  find  hearers  to  approve  hk  re- 
petition of  it  I 

S7.  jfHagfitkfr  notkimig*  wfi/ritf,  fr.} 
Pcratus  here  imitates  a  passage  of 


Ume 

^olo  tart  mihi  ct\fu$  mm  eomau*  tpftUt 
iVe  damnHmfidam,    Sck^  eat  ntsdtit 

niti  id  me 
Scire  aihu  tdreU 

What,  says  Peiaiusy  isaU  yout  science, 
thei)»  DothiAg  woitbf  unless  yoiL  tell  all 


the  wdrid  of  it?  happa  yon  ao  pleawi» 
or  snrisHiieUoiliD  wlMtyoa  knew,  vntboat 
y«a  exert  »  pihiei|ilo  ef  vcia  gleryr  bf 
evifl&tatlag  the  sppiaase  of  oibeis?  |tf 
this  the  end  df'your  stady  and  appKew 
tie*  ?  anre  taaas-M.  ei  adeatk  taa. 
€foitciaBi«     Cees^  istnd  vtverat  1. 9. 

a8«  **  Wumn  wkh  iktjlm^/'l  Heiai* 
an  ironical  prolepsis — the  poet  antiet* 
pales  tome  ef  the  pUm$  of  Cheti  wrfteia 
(br  their  pfoceedings*  it  is  a  pitaana 
thiag,  peibape,  yea  aMiy  say,  t»  be  i» 
famous  fbr  one's  iwwitiBfSr  is  to-  b# 
poiaiedi^wooegoetab^^  tfaepaa^ 
sen  by,  and  te  hear  tbeai  say ,  '^tliat'ei 
«« be*  '—••  that's  tba  flhrnvas  peeL** 

Horace  disgraces  one  of  his  finest  odai» 
by  niemk>Ritig,  trilb  pleesuie^  snob  a 
piece  of  vant^-— 

^ifod  momfrvr  digito  prmUntmHum 

Mtntaius^fidictH  (yfw« 

OdeuLlib.iv.  I.  S8^  9. 

Oaaae,  Tosci  r,  96,  mentiona  it  ae 
an  instance  of  great  weakness  in  De^ 
mosthenes,  in  that  he  pteJeswd  himBeif 
much  pleased  with  bearing  a  poor  girf* 
mpho  was  carrying  water,  say  to  another, 
as  be  passed  hj,  •»  There,  thai'a  the  t^ 
*  *  moos  Demostbenaai''-*-^'  Quid  hoe  le«  . 
««viufl;?"  says  TaHy^«<  Atquantuaora- 
«•  tor  ?-*$ed  apud  idiee  loqid  videlieei 
<*  didicerat*  non  nuiltam  ipse  secum.*' 

SO.  7*««3ercti«t,dfc.]DSctata.  Ple- 
cepu  or  instructions  of  any  kind-^pait^ 
cularly>  s»d  nfiioat  freqaenily,  lelwBS 
which  the  maeter  prooouaoelfa  te  hn 
scholafs;  school-beys*  ezerdsest  Aivaww 
Tkm  poet  eeotinues  his  banter*^ 

Is  it  nothings  think  yeu,  to  hstreyiwr 
▼erses  taught  to  the  cfaiidreo  of  the  no- 
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**  Pro  nihilo  pendas  ?" — Ecce  inter  pocula,  quserunt 
Romulidie  satiiri,  quid  dta  poemata  naiTent! 
Hie  aliqdis,  cui  circum  huineros  hyacintbina  laena  est, 
(Rancidulum  quiddam  balbft  de  nare  locutiia,) 
Phyllidas,  Hypsipylas,  vatum  et  plorabile  si  quid, 
Eliquat ;  et  tcnero  supplantat  verba  paiato, 
^sgene^re  viri — Nunc  non  cinis  ille  poetse 
Fe\\x  ?  nunc  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  ossa  ? 
Laudant  convivfe — Nunc  non  e  manibus  illisi 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  fortunatfique  favilld, 
Na^centur  viola;  ?  Rides,  ait,  el  nimis  uncis 


30 


S5 


40 


U€B  at  sdMfol ;  to  have  an  hunclred  inch 
boys  getting  them  by  hfltrt,  andrepeatiDg 
them  M  their  leasoBS,  or  writuig  themes 
oo  peMtget  of  jour  works?  The  poet, 
llfrc,  has  a  fling  at  the  emperor  Nero» 
who  ordered  bis  poems  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  for  youth. 

89.  Cuti'pateg.)  u  e.  The  young  nobU 
lity,  BO  called,  from  baring  their  hair 
dressed  and  curled  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. 

.  50^51.  Satiatsd  Momans,  4«.]  He 
calls  the  Roman  nobility,  Romulidsi, 
dim.  from  Romulus  their  gnat  progeni- 
tor i  and  he  means  hereby  to  insinuate, 
sarcastically,  their  declension  and  defec- 
tion fixMu  the  sober  and  virtuous  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors.  Comp.  Jmr. 
sat  i.  L  loa  note, 

.  Here  we  see  them  at  table,  gorman- 
dising, and  filled  witli  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  then  calling  for  somebody  to  repest 
passages  from  the  writings  of  poets  for 
their  entertainment,  or  perhaps  that 
they  might  inquire  into  the  merit  of 
them. 

31,  J}mne poems."}  Dia,  from  Gr.  d^Sf, 
dirinus.  The  science  of  poetry  was 
reckoned  diyinej  but  the  poet's  use  of 
the  epithet,  in  this  place,  is  ironical, 
meaning  to  satirise  those  productions 
whidi  these-  RomuUds?  ssturi  were  so 
pleased  with.  Quid  narrent^t  e.  what 
they  may  contain  and  set  forth. 

82.  Jier€.2  L  e.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

^Some  one,  4*c.]  Some  poble  and  de- 
licate person,  dressed  in  a  violet-coloured 
garment,  which  was  a  sign  of  effemi- 
nacy, and  greatly  in  fashion  smong  euch 
of  the  Roman  nobtUi^  who  were  the 
beaui  of  the  time. 

53.  Scmetfdng  ranJiuh,  f  c]  i.  C  R^ 


peated  something  of  thecbeeanc  or  ilhhy 
kind,  though  with  a  bad  voice,  ttt«ae4 
threngh  bis  noae^  by  way  of  pralhoe  fo 
what  follows* 

84.  Pk^Hmi'}  Pbyllla,  tfie  daaghtcr 
of  Lycnign^  vrho  feU  in  love  vrith  De- 
mophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus  on  bis  le- 
tun  ftom  TVoy,  and  entertained  him  aft 
bed  and  board.  He,  aAer  some  ttme^ 
going  fttm  her,  promised  to  return 
again ;  but  not  performing  hia  pnmiiss^ 
she  hanged  henelf  upon  an  almond- 
trsob 

—  J7yps^jrl«.]  HyjMipylo  vras  tfie 
daughter  of  Thoas,  and  queen  of  Lcnw 
noa,  whoy  when  all  the  women  in  the 
island  dew  their  male  kindred,  preserved 
her  father ;  for  which  pious  deed  she 
was  banished.  She  entertained  Jason 
in  his  way  to  Colchis,  and*  had  twins  by 
him. 

The  poet  mentions  the  names  of  dicse 
women  in  the  plural  number ;  by  which 
we  may  understand,  that  he  means  any 
women  of  such  sort  of  character,  who 
have  suffered'  by  their  amours  in  some 
disastrous  way  or  other,  and  have  been 
made  sobjecta  of  verse.'  Eliquo  signiics 
to  melt  down,  or  make  liquid.  Henesb 
to  sing,  or  speak  softly  and  effeminately 

AlMSW. 

'■^Sume  iamentahle  matter,  j«.]  Sonw 
mournful  love-tale,  either  invented  or 
related  by  the  poets. 

55.  Supplants  words,  4«  ]  Re  does  not 
utter  the  words  in  a  plain,  nunly  msa- 
ner,  but  minces  and  trips  them  up,  ss  it 
were^  in  their  way  through  bis  pslst^ 
to  make  them  sound  the  more  apponie 
to  the  tender  tiibject. 

A  metaphor,  ftoin  wrastlen,  who, 
when  they  trip  op  their  anfe^gooiiiib  ft 
laid^-iu^amart. 
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^.^  Dost  jthoii  esteem  as  nothing  ?"    Lo,  among  their  cups,  the 
satiated  90 

Romans  inqtiire,  what  divine  poems  may  relate* 
Here,  some  one,    who  has  round  his  shoulders  a  hyacinthine 

cloak, 
(Havini^  spoken  something  rankish  From  a  snuflfllng  nostril,) 
If  he  hath  gently  sung  Phyllises,  Uypsipylae,    and  some  la- 
mentable matter 
Of  the  poets,  knd  supplants  words  with  a  tender  palate,         ,  S5 
The  men  have  assented  :  now  are  not  the  ashes  or  that  poet 
Happy  ?  now  does  not  a  lighter  hillock  mai*k  his  bones  ? 
The  guests  pmise :  now  will  there  not  from  those  manes, 
Now  will  there  not  from  the  tomb,  and  the  fortunate  ember, 
Violets  spring  up  ? — You  laugh,  says  he,  and  too  much  indulgf 


— — H<i  refining  Ikroai 
friiiert,  aiui  nuUt,  and  mincet  ev*ry  note, 

BUBWITCR. 

His  dainty  ptdqU  tripping  firtk  Mi  words, 

'•^  HOLTDAT. 

56.  The  men  lune  auented,}  Th«  poet 

nte§  the  word  viriy  here^  m  a  ni^rk  of 

'  ceniurethat  those  who  were  called  men, 

■hoald  be  delighted  wilbsuch varies, so 

repeated. 

They  all  assented  to  the  approbatioa 
given  by  some  of  the  company. 

— jtihes  of  that  poet,  fc.]  Ctnis  ille 
poets— I.  e,  cinis  illius  poetae.  Hypal- 
lage.  It  was 'the  cnstom  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  gather  up 
their  ashes,  and  put  them  into  urns,  in 
order  to  preserve  them. 

To  be  sure,  the  very  ashes  of  a  poet, 
thus  approved  by  a  set  of  drunken  peo- 
ple, must  be  haopy !  Iron. 

37.  Lighter  kittock.]  Ctppus  is  a  grave- 
atone,  or  monument ;  also  a  little  htU  of 
e«rth,  such  as  are  raised  over  graves. 

This  line  alludes  to  the  usual  super, 
•titious  wishwhichthe  Romans  expressed 
for  a  deceased  friend— >Sit  tthi  terra  le- 
vt«..inay  the  earth  be  light  upon  thee  I 
The  dppns  marked  the  grave. 

58.  The  guettt  praise.]  Now  they  all 
break  forth  into  the  bigbest  commen- 
datioD. 

-^  Manes  J  Signifies  the  spirit,  or 
ghost  of  o  le  departed*— sometimes  whit 
we  call  the  remains,  or  dead  biniy. 

Sepulchra  diniia,  nudati  nt^ines,  Liv. 
and  this  seems  the  seme  of  it  Kere. 

39,  frmn  the  loi^^  Tlimoltts  signifies 

SOU  n,  t 


an  (liUock,  or  heap  of   earth;  also  a 
tomb,  grave,  or  sepulchre.    Amsw. 

—  Fortunate  ember,]  Favilla  (from 
^«v#,  to  shine)  a  hot  ember ;  the  white 
ashes  wherein  the  fire  is  raked  up.  * 

Here  it  means  the  embers  of  the  fu- 
neral pile,  some  of  which  were  miztd 
with  the  bones  in  the  urn. 

40.-  Fhiets  spring  up.']  It  waa  nsual 
among  the  Oreeks  and  Romani,  when 
they  would  eziol  a  living  person,  to 
speak  of  flowers  springing  up  under  hit 
footsteps ;  and  of  the  favoured  dead,  to 
•peak  of  sweet-smelitng  flowers  ffrow-. 
ing  over  thei r  graves.  Perhaps  this  ideiL 
was  first  derived  firom  the  custom  of 
strewing  flowers  in  the  wav  of  eminent 
persons  as  they  walked  along,  and  of 
strewing  flowers  over  the  graves  of  th« 
departed. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  that  Persios  isjenii^ 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
wben  he  mentions  the  above  circum* 
stances  of  honour  and  happiness,  at« 
tending  the  writers  of  such  verses,  as 
are  repeated  to,  and  approved  by,  a  sec 
of  drnnkea  libertines  at  a  feast, 

Juvenal,  on  another  occasion,  hat 
collected  all  the  above  ideas,  as  the  gifrt 
of  *the  gods  to  the  good  and  worthy. 
Sat.vn.L  907,908. 

—  rott  Uugh^  so^  Ae,  ^  J  The  de. 
fender  of  such  writings  is  not  a  little 
hurt  with  the  Ironical  sneer  of  Prnius. 
O,  says  the  galled  poet,  yon  are  laugh* 
ing  all  this  white  ;  you  are  too  severa 
upon  us. 
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NanbuB  indulges :  aa  erit  qui  velle  recuset 
Os  populi  meruisse  ?  et  cedro  diij;na  tocutus, 
Linqiiere  nee  scombros  metuentia  carniina,  nee  thus  t 

"     Quisque  es,  6  modo  quern  ex  adverso  dicere  feci, 
Non  ego,  cum  scribo,  si  fort^  quid  aptius  exit,  45 

(Quando  haec  rara  avis  est,)  st  quid  tamen  aptius  exit, 
JLaudari  metuam  :  neque  enim  mihi  cornea  hbra  est. 

'  Scd  recti  finemqne  extremumque  esse  recuse 
Eu^  tuum  et  Belle.    Nam  Belle  hoc  excute  totum  : 
Quid  non  intus  habet  F    Non  bic  e^t  Ilias  Accf,  50 

Ebria  veratro  ?     Non  si  qua  elegidia  crudi 
Dictarunt  proceres  ?  Non  quiequid  denique  lectis 
Scribitur  in  citreis  ? — Calidum  sets  ponere  somen  ; 
Scis  comitem  horridulum  tritft  donare  lacemS ; 
£t  verum,  inquts^  amo ;  verum  noihi  dicite^de  me.  ^55 


t  41.  Booked  nottrOs.J  IJDcit  oaribai 
iiidul^<-»«  phraie  for  indiilgiBg  scorn 
and  uiecring ;  uken  from  the  wrinkled 
aiid  distor^^  shape'atBiiflied  by  the  nose 
on  such  occasiODt.  Thus  Hoe.  lib.  i. 
tat.  ^.  1.  5f  whip-e  be  is  observing,  that 
**  Mecenas  does  not,  as  loo  many  are 
*'  apt  to  do,  look  with  scorn  and  con- 
."  tempt  on  people  of  obscure  birth,'' 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner  : 


.  .     Ulpleri^toleniM  nan  mupendit  adulter 

Ignoio$, 

The  ideas  of  «com  an4  contempt  are 
often  expressed  among  us  by  titmtng  «p 
Che  nose, 

-~  ff^iU  there  her,  4«:]  i^  e.  Is  such  a 
perjon  to  be  foondy  wiio  is  so  lost  to  all 
ieurJB  of  praise,  continues  the  apologist, 
as  to .  hwve  no  cojieerQ  at  all  to  meri| 
the  approbaripn  and^ountenance  of  th« 
public  ^ 

:  4i.  Worthy  of  eedoTf  jfc]  r.  e.  Wor- 
thy  to  be  pretenred'  Cedar  was  looked 
upon  as. an  incorruptible  wood,  whicb 
liever  diecayed.  From  the  cedar  they 
extracted  a  jnice,  which  being  put  en. 
books,  and  othenhings,  kept  them  fron^ 
moths^  worme,  aud  even  decay  iuelf. 
.  45.  7b;£Mw  venetr  4ic.}  r.  e.  In  no 
danger  of  being  used  a»  waste  paper, 
either  by  Bshmongers^  to  wrap  or  pack 
their  tMi  in  when  they  sell  it,  or  by  per- 
fvmeny  for  their  frankincense  or  other 
perfumes.  See  Hor.  lib.  ii.  epist.  ir  i 
;f66,  &c.  here  imitated  by  Persius. 

44.  nrhoemr  thtm  •rf,  ^c]  The  poet 


.  here,  a^rer  having  aererely  satirised  a 
desire  of  false  praise,  and  eM^ty  eom- 
.mendation  of  what  really. deserves  no 
praise  at  ali,  now  allows,  that  praise, 
where  properly  bestowed,  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

-^Madt  to  ipeoh^  4^.]  ••  e.  Whom  I 
have  been  setting  up  as  a  supposed  ad* 
versary,  or  opponent,  in  thie  diapntcr 
Whosoever  thou  art,  that  findest  what 
I  have  been  saying  applicable  to  thy^- 
self,  let  me  confess  to  thee,  that— • 

45.  /,  when  /write,  fcj  t'.  e.  When 
I  compose  vertei  if  by  chance  any 
thing  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  and 
well  ezpress«dy  flowt  from  my  nea,. 
(since  I  confess  this  happens  but  sehlom, 
and  therefore  gives  me  the  greater  sa* 
tisfaccion,)  but  1  should  not  fear  com* 
meadation.    Comp.  Jvv.  ri.  1.  164. 

47.  Inwards  io  homy.]  Fibra,  the  in* 
wards  or  entrails«.-here,  by  met.  the  in* 
ward  man,  the  moral  sense. 

Homy<-«-hard— insensible  Uke  honfe 
See  sat.  1. 1.  ^1.  ^ 

7.  tf.  I  am  not  so  callous,  so  inscnaibl^ 
or  unfeeling,  as  not  to  be  pleased,  at 
well  as  touched;  with  deserved  praise. 

4S.  But  10  be  the  ead,  4^.}  But  that 
the  eulogies  of  fools  and  sots  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  wrioug.  I  deny; 
or,  indeed,,  that  merely  to  gain  applause 
should  be  the  view  and  end  of  evea 
doing  right,  f  cannot  allow. 

49.  **rour '^H^ea  doner  O  Jim r'] 
Eoge  r— belle  t  likeour  Well  dona  I  fioef 
Wavot  wfaicU  wer»  acelamaikwa  off 
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Will  there  be^  w1k>  can  refuse  to  be 


Your  hooked  nostrils* 

billing  4) 

To  have  deserved  the  countenance  of  the  people  ?  and,  having 

spoken  thinjzs  worthy  of  cedar, 
To  leave  verses  tearing  neither  little  fishes,  nor  frankincense  ? 
Whoever  thou  art,  O  thou,  whom  I  just  now  made  to  speak 
on  the  adverse  part, 
I,  when  I  write,  if  haply  something  more  apt  comes  forth,       4$ 
(Since  this  is  a  rare  bird,)  yet  if  something  more  apt  comes  fortb^ 
Would  not  fear  to  be  praised ;  nor  indeed  are  my  inwards  so 

homy. 
But  to  be  the  end  and  e;i^treme  of  right  I  deny 
Your  '*  Well  done  •/'   and  your  "  O  fine  I      for  examine  thip 

whole  **0  fine," 
What  has  it  not  within  ?  Is  not  the  Iliad  of  Accius  here,       .  fiO 
Drunk  with  hellebore  ?  Is  there  not,  if  crude  nobles  havedictated 
ilkny  little  elegies  ?     Is  there  not,  lastly,  whatever  is  written 
In  citron  beds  ? — You  know  how  to  place  a  hot  sowVudder  ;* 
You  know  to  present  a  shabby  client  with  a  worn  garment ; 
And  ^^  1  love  truth  (say  you) ;  tell  me  the  truth  concerning  me,*" 


ppplauie.     See  Jpt.   t«|.  vii.  I.  44. 
note. 

4^,  Examhu  thii  t»Ao/e  •<  0  fine  /*»] 
6ift,  canyaM  well  this  mark  of  applause 
which  you  are  so  fond  of. 

SO»  What  ha$  it  not  within  f  j[«.] 
What  is  there  so  absurd,  that  you  wiU 
not  fiud  it  applied  to  as  the  object  of  ftf 
in  fhort,  what  is  not  coqtained  within 
it? 

— .7%e  Iliad  ofJcdus.]  Accius  Labeo, 
who  made  a  wretched  translation  of 
Homer's  Uiad.  See  note  above,  L  4« 
fs  not  even  this  contained  within  the 
compass  of  your  favoiuite  terms  of  ap- 
|5laose  i 

51.  Drunk  wilh  keOeb^re.J  The  an- 
cients'made  use  of  hellebore,  not  only 
when  they  were  disordered  in  the  head, 
but  also  when  in  health,  in  order  to 
quicken  the  apprehension.  Thi«  the 
poet  humourously  supposes  Accius  to 
have  done,  but  in  such  a  quantity  as  to 
•topify  hn  senses. 

«-/i  there  ovT,  if  crude  noNei,  jc} 
Are  not  the  flimsy  and  silly  little  elegies 
ajyd  sonnets,  which  our  raw  and  unex- 
perienced nobles  wrife  and  repeat,  all 
fftbjectt  of  your  favourite  Belle  f  Is 
HQt    ttiif    cositantly  bestowed  upon 


them  ? 

62.  Is  there  «o/,  laMHy,  ^C'J  The  d* 
tron  wood  was  reckoncxi  very  valuable 
and  precious ;  of  this  the  nobles  had 
their  beds  and  couches  made,  on  wlitch 
they  used  to  lie^  or  sit,  when  they* 
wrote.  l.astly,  says  Persius,  all  the 
trash  which  issues  fbrth  Arom  the  citron 
couches  of  the  great  is  contained  within 
the  compass  of  this  mark  of  applause  { 
therefore  your  making  it  your  end  and 
aim  is  but  very  little  worth  your  while; 
it  is  so  unworthily  bestowed,  as  to  be 
no  sort  of  criterion  of  excellence  and 
desert. 

55.  Hoto  to  jiiacey  j'C.jThe  poet  still 
continues  to  satirise  empty  applanse/by 
shewing  that  it  may  be  gained  by  the 
lowest  and  most  abject  means. 

)FIe  th>fr£fore  attacks  those  who  bribe* 
for  it.  You  know  how,  says  he,  to  plac«' 
on  your  table  a  dainty  dish.  See  Juv.  sat^ 
zi.  8 1 ,  note. 

54.  Tou  in&w  to  pre$enly  jfcl  .Yov* 
know  the  effect  of  giving  an  old  shabby* 
coat  to  one  of  your  poor  depepdenrs«* 
Comp.  Hot*,  epist.  xix.  lib.  iu  1.  37, 
8. 

55.  "  lUm-truth;'  Jr.]  Then,  when- 
you  have  pvcu  a  good  dioner  to  som^* 
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Qut  pote  t  Via  dicmn  ? — Nugaris,  cum  tibiy  calve, 
Pinguid  aqualiculus  propenso  sesquipede  extet. 

O  Jane,  a  tergo  quetn  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 
Nee  manua  auriculak  imitata  est  mobilis  albas ; 
Nee  linguie,  quantum  sitiatcanis  Appula,  tantum  !  60 

VoB,  O  patricius  flanguiB,  quos  Tivere  fas  est 
Occipiti  coeco,  posticae  occurrite  sannse ! 

^^  Quis  populi  seimo  est  ? — Quis  enim,  nisi  carmina  moUi 
Nunc  demum  numero  fluere,  ut  per  leve  severos 
Effundat  junctura  ungues  ?  Scit  tendere  Tersum,  -65 

Non  secus  ac  si  oculo  rubricam  dirigat  uno. 
Sive  opus  in  mores,  in  luxum,  in  prandia  regum, 
Dicere  res  grandes  nostiro  dat  Musa  poetae. 


and  stiU  meaner  presents  to  others,  in 
order  to  ^urcha«e  their  eppbute,  you 
ask  them  their  opinion,  desiring  them 
to  speak  the  troth. 

56.  Jfow  M  it  pouiNe  f]  i  «.  That 
.  they  should  speak  the  truths  when  they 
are  afraid  of  offending  you  if  they  did  ? 
You  have  obliged  them,  and  they  fear 
to  disoblige  you,  which,  if  thev  spaka 
their  real  thoughts,  they  would  most 
probably  do, 

*^  Wotdd  you  kace  me  $ay  it  ?]  Sayt 
fcrsitts,  who  am  no  deprnd«nt  of  yours, 
or  under  any  obligation  to  disguise  my 
■entiflMnts. 

•^  Tou  triJUt  ^c.j  1  tell  you  plainly, 
and  without  disguise,  that  "you  are 
an  old  rrifler,  to  pretend  to  wit  or  poe* 
try,  with  that  great  belly  of  yours, 
that  hangs  down  at  least  a  foQi  and  an 
half  ht\Dyr  your  middle,  and  liespeaks  a 
nonius  for  gluttony,  but  for  nothing  else. 
Perhaps  the  poet  hints  at  the  Greek 
proverb. 

•<  A  Jat  beliy  frodme§th  not  m  iubtiB 

58,  0  Janui  /]  Januft  was  the  first 
Ittng  of  luly,  who  gave  refuge  to  Sa- 
turn, when  he  fled  from  bis  son  Jupiter 
from  Crete.  From  his  name  the  first 
month  of  the  year  is  called  January. 
He  was  pictured  with  two  faces,  one 
before,  and  one  behind,  aa  regarding 
the  time  past  and  future. 

f.  d.  Thou  art  happy,  O  Jaaos,  inas- 
Bkuch  as,  being  able  to  see  both  before 
and  behind,  thou  art  in  no  danger  of 
being  ignorant  of  what  pasMth  behind 
thj  hack>  and^  therefore,  of  endnrimg 


the  flouts  and  jeers,  which  our  noMea 
receive  liehtnd  their  backs,  from  those 
who  flatter  them  to  their  facet. 

58.  JV^om  na  ttork  peekM^  ^e,}  There 
were  three  methods  of  scoff  and  ridicule; 
one  was  holding  ou  the  finger,  and 
crooking  it  a  little  to  imitate  the  bill  of 
storks ;  they  held  it  towards  him  who 
was  the  object  of  derision,  moving  it 
backwarda  and  forwards,  bke  the  peck* 
ing  of  the  stork.    See  Amsw. 

59.  ne  moveoMt  kaad^  fc]  Another 
mode  of  derision  was,  putting  the 
thumbs  up  to  the  temples,  and  moving 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate 
asaes'  cars,.which4  in  the  inside,  are 
usually  white. 

6a  Nor  $0  muck  iff  the  Umgme,  {«.]  A 
third  method  was  to  loll  out  the  tongue, 
like  a  dog  when  thiraty. 

Apula  was  the  hottest  part  of  Italy, 
of  course  the  dogs  most  thirsty,  and 
most  apt  to  loU  out  their  tongues  tha 
farthest. 

None  of  all  this  could  happen  to  Ja« 
nua  without  his  seeing  it* 

61.  0  jfotricUnt  bUod^  fc-]  Ye  aontoC 
senators,  ye  nobles  of  Rome,  whose  for* 
tune  it  is  to  be  born  without  eye«  at  th^ 
back  of  your  heads,  and  who  therefore 
can't  be  apprise4  of  what  pastes  behind 
your  backs. 

63.  Freveni  JImts,  fe.^  By  avoiding 
all  occasi<ms  of  them  ;  by  not  writing 
verses,  for  which  your  flatterers  wiU 
commend  you  to  your  face,  and  bngh 
at  you  behind  your  backa. 

63.  Wkai  it  Ike  ^letfcA,  fcj  Persiut 
here  teems  to  go  back  to  the  de  m»,  L 
55  I  all  between  which,  and  thia  U  6^ 
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How  is  it  posBible  ? — Would  you  have  me  say  it  ?  you  trifle, 
when,  O  bald  heacL 
Your  (at  paunch  stands  forth  with  a  hanging-down  foot  and 
an  half. 
O  Janus !  whom  no  stork  pecks  behind  your  back, 
Nor  has  the  moveable  hand  imitated  white  ears. 
Nor  so  much  of  the  tongue,  as  an  Apulian  bitch  when  athirsc. 
Ye,  O  patrician  blood,  whose  condition  it  is  to  live  with  6t 

The  hinder  part  of  the  bead  blind,  prevent  flouts  behind  your 
backs ! 
What  is  the  speech  of  the  people — What  forsooth,   unless 
that  the  verses 
Now  at  last  flow  with  soft  measure,  so  that,  abross  the  polish, 

the  joining 
May  pour  forth  severe  nails.    He  knowfr  how  to  extend  a  verse, 
Not  otherwise,  than  if  he  should  direct  the  rubric  with  one  eye ; 
Whether  the  work  is  on  manners^  on  luxury,  or  the  dinners 

of  kings, 
The  mme  gives  our  poet  to  say  great  things. 


if  to  be  miderttoocl  at  n  parenthesia, 
vcrv  properly  introduced  in  the  coune 
of  the  tobject 

)low»  sayt  the  great  man  to  hU  flat- 
terer,  after  having  treated  hiin  with  a 
good  dinner  (1.  53),  what  does  the 
vrorld  say  of  ne  and  my  writing!  ? 

—  WTuU  ffnotih.}  i,  e.  What  ihonld 
they  say,  what  can  they  say,  unlcM  to 
commend  ? 

64.  Now  at  laHf  ^^e.]  That  after  all 
the  paint  you  have  taken,  you  have  at 
latt  produced  a  charming  work— the 
venet  flow  in  toft  and  gentle  nnm- 
iien. 

•p-^CTMt  the  poW,  d^cO  Your  venet 
•re  to  highly  finithe<C  tbat  they  will 
•tand  the  tett  of  the  tererett  and  nicett 
critict. 

Mecaph.  takeo  froip  po|ithert  of  mar- 
ble, who.run  their  nail  overthe  turfacei 
in  order  to  try  if  there  be  any  uneveo- 
nett;  and  if  the  nail  paitet  freely,  with* 
out  any  ttpp  or  hindrance  wh'attoever, 
even  over  where  there  are  joinings,  then 
the  work  it  compf^ely  finished,  FComp. 
Hoft.  de  art.  Poet.  1.  394.)  The  tur. 
Ihce  being  perfectly  toiooth,  wat  taid 
etfundere  unguem*  it  patting  at  tmootb* 
ly  at  water  poured  forth  o^tr  it. 

^&  Houf  to  etien^  a  verm^  fc^  Thit 
period  ia  also  mcupborica),  and  aUodca 


to  the  practice  of  carpentert  and  otheria 
who  work  by  line  and  rule,  and  who* 
when  they  would  draw  a  ttraight  line» 
tbut  one  eye,  the  better  to  confine  the 
▼itual  rayt  to  a  tingle  point.  So  tayt 
the  flatterer,  thit  poet  of  ourt  drawa 
forth  his  vcrtct  to  their  proper  length* 
and  maket  them  at  exact  at  if  he  worked 
by  line  and  rule. 

66.  The  jmbHe,"}  Ruhrica,  a  tort  of 
ruddle,  or  red  chslk,  with  which  cai^ 
pentert  draw  their  linet  on  their  work« 

67.  On  matmeirt,]  Whatever  the  sub* 
}ect  may  be— whether  he  writet  come- 
dy,  aud  ridicules  the  humourt  of  the 
tiinet* 

<^  6n  hmny.}  Or  if  he  write  tatire, 
and  lash  the  luxury  of  the  great. 

^  OrMe  4mnerf  of  Hugt.J  Or  wrkea 
tragedy,  and  chooses  for  his  subject  the 
tad  feaats  of  tyrants.  Perhaps  Persiut 
here  alludes  to  the  story  of  Thy estes,  the 
tpn  of  pelopt,  and  brother  of  Atreusn 
with  whose  wife  he  had  committed 
adipUery ;  to  revenge  which*  Atreut 
dretted  the  child  born  of  her,  and  served 
him  to  hit  brother  at  hit  own  table. 
On  this  Seneca  wrote  a  tragedy. 

68«  TAe  Mufeghet  ourpoH^  fc}  Til 
short,  be  what  may  the  tubject,  a  Mmso 
ts  ever  at  hapd,  to  inspire  our  poet  with 
the  mott  aoblime  and  lofty  poetry. 
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Ecce,  modo,  heroas  sensus  uSkvre  Tidemus^ 
Nu^ri  BolitOB  Gnece;  nee  boHere  lucum 
Artifices ;  nee  rus  saturum  laudare,  ubi  corbet^ 
Kt  focud,  et  porct.  et  fumosa  Palilia  fbeno : 
Unde  Remus,  eulcoque  tei!en8  dentalia,  Quinti, 
Quern  trepida  ante  boves  dictatorem  induit  uxor; 
Et  tua  aratra  domum  lictor  tulit. — Euge.  poetat 

Est  nunc,  Brisiet  quern  venosus  liber  Acct, 
Sunt  quos  Pacuviusque,  et  verrucosa  moretur 
Antiopa,  '^  semmnis,  cor  luctificabUe  fulta.** 

Hoe  pueris  monituS|.  patres  infundere  lippot 
Cum  videas^  quserisne  unde  hec  sartago  loquendi 


70 


75 


80 


Sach  if  «he  act oont  which  the  grett 
mmn  reecivet  of  bimaelf  from  hit  flat* 
Itrer,  at  aa  antwer  C»  U§  qncstioo,  1. 
63,  <>  What  doea  the  world  aay  of 
"me?" 

69.  Bekotd  nom  we  aee,  {«.]  Our  poet 
procecdf  to  satirise  other  writen  of  hit 
time»  who,  allured  with  the  hopes  of 
being  flattered*  attempted  the  sublime 
bei|;htB  of  epic  writine,  though  utt^lj 
unat  for  the  undertakmg. 

---JferDtc  thovgkt*^  |-Cf]  Heroas  sensus 
flenstts  signifies  not  only  sense^  mean- 
iog>  understanding,  but  also  though u 

Heroas,  from  berotts-a*uni,  heroic, 
•tandl  here  for  heroos,  masc. — u  e, 
beroicos.  Heroi  sensus  is  to  be  under- 
Btood  of  sublime  matters  for  poetry,  such 
as  heroic  or  epic  suhjecU. 

Now-a-4ays,  saith  Persius,  we  «ee  cer- 
tain  writers  attempting  and  bringing 
'  mit  heroic  poems,  who  used  to  be  writ* 
ing  trifles  in  Greek,  such  as  little  epi- 
grams, or  the  like*  Some  copies,  in- 
stead of  Tidemus,  read  docemos,  as  if 
the  poet  attacked  schoolmasters,  and 
other  instructors  of  children,  for  teachr 
ing  boys  to  write  in  heroics,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  not  fit  for  it :  but  as  it  is 
pot  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  epter 
into  controveny  with  editors  and  com- 
mentators, I  take  videmus,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Delphiu  edition,  Famaby,  and 
Blaishall. 

7a  Uhr  to  describe  a  greof ,  {«.]  They 
■re  so  unskilled,  and  such  bad  artists 
even  in  the  lighter  style  of  composition, 
that  they  know  not  now  to  describe,  as 
ther  ought,  the  most  trite  and  coiximon 
subjects,  such  as  a  grove,  fields,  &c. 
pono-crCf  literdiy  signi^ea  to  put  or 


places  but  it  also  signifies  to  paint,  draw* 
or  ponrtray,  and  to  to  deacribe.^  See 
lIoft.lib.  iv.  ode  viii«  L  8, 
Hie  aofo,  iifuidii  iOe  eeieribm 

Sokn  nu$c  ktmUnem  panere,  nume  demeu 

1h  Nor  to  praiee  aJertUecouiUry,}So 
as  to  set  forth  its  beavttea. 

^IPftMs  are  beAetSt  {«.}  lostead  o^ 
d^cribtng  the  great  and  leading  features 
of  a  fine  plentiful  country,  they  dwell 
upon  the  most  trivial  circUmstancet; 
-— ir£s2ay 

XecounU  ila  chimnies,pannient  kt^  on^ 
hay,  Baxwsxai^ 

79.  FeatU  ff  PehMy  ^.J  Pales  was 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  who  kept 
feasts  in  honour  of  her,  in  order  to  pro* 
cure  the  safe  parturition  of  their  cattle* 
The  reason  of  the  epithet  fumosa  is,  that 
during  the  feast  of  Pales  the  rustics 
lighted  fires  with  hay,  straw,  or  stubble, 
qver  which  they  leaped,  by  wVy  of  puri» 
fying  themselves.  These  feasts  of  Pales 
were  sure  to  be  tntrodoeed  by  then 
jejune  poets. 

73.  From,  vfhence  JtemuM."}  Another 
circumstance  which  they  mtroduce  ii  a 
description  of  the  birth-place  of  Remui 
and  Romulus. 

^mJJIiou,  0  Qttfninit,  j'c.jCincinnatuSi 
who  was  called  from  the  plough  to  be 
made  dictator  of  Rome^-Jie  too  is  intro;* 
duced  on  the  occasion. 

74.  TAy  trembting  wije^  jt^JThcy  tell 
us,  how  hit  wife  Racilia  was  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  the  messeugers  from 
Romej  aud  how  she  helped  him  on  wuh 
his  oictator's  robe,  as  he  stood  by  the 
oxen  which  were  in  the'  plough^  and 
how  one  of  the  Roman  oncers,  wiio  had 
attend^  the  emb^y  to  call  him  to  ch« 
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Behold  now^  we  «e^  those  bring  heroic  thoughts^ 
Who  used  to  trifle  in  Greeks  nor  to  describe  a  grove  70 

Skilful;  nor  to^prl|isc  a  fertile  country,  where  are  baskets,     . 
And  a  fire-bearih,  and  swine,  and  the  feasts  of  Pales  smoky  with 

From  whence  Remus,  and  thou^  O  Quintius^  wearing  coultem 

in  a  furrow. 
Whom  ihy  trembling  wile  clothed  dictator  before  the  oxen, 
And  thy  ploughs  the  lictor  carried  home.     Well  done,  O  poet! 

There  i»  now,  wliom  the  ?ei.ny  book  of  Brisaean  Accius;       76 ' 
There  are  those  whom  both  Pacuvius,  and  rugged  Andopa 
Might  detain,  having  propped  her  tnournful  heart  with  sorrows. 
Whea  you  see  blear*eyed  fathers   pour  tliese  admonition* 

into 
Their  children,  do  you  seek  whence  this  bombast  manner  of 

speaking  80 


dicfatonhip,  eirried  Ms  plo0^  hoAie 
«pon  his  thottldert. 

75.  ITeUdme,  Opoeif]  Iron.  Finely 
^ooe,  to  be  rare,  ^o  tntrodace  each 
weighty  mattert  at  these  iato  tby  poem  I 
ihott  art  in  a  fair  way  CO  gain  the  highest, 
applause! 

Persius,  in  this  passage,  gYtnceff  at 
•onse  poetaster  of  his  time,  who,  in  a 
Doem  on  the  pleasares  of  a  country  life, 
Kad  been  very  particular  and  tedious 
apon  the  circumstances  here  recited.' 
•ee  Casaubon. 

76.  Tkere  is  now,  4r^}  The  poet  now 
pnKcedt  to  censure  those  who  affected 
a&tiqoated  and  obsolete  words  and 
phrasel,  and  who  profiessed  to  admire 
the  style  of  antiquated  authors. 

— 3r%r  vrfny  fooit.]  Yenosus— .metaph. 
irom  old  men,  whose  Tetns  stand  out 
and  look  turgid*  o^ing  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  fiesh,  through  old  age.  Venosue 
ttber  hence  signifies  ■  bddk  of  some  old 
and  antiquated  autbor->-aTcry  old  book. 

— ^MMM  Jc€iuiJl  Briaas  wai  a  town 
in  Thrace,  where  Bacchns  was  wor- 
akipped  with  all  the  mad*  rites  «sed  at 
bis  feasu^  hence  he, was  called  Brisaens. 
Piersine  gives  this  oatte  to  Acctos,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  wild  and  strange  bomlMsi 
wMch  was  in  his  writings. 

77.  ^uemnut.'}  An  ancient  tragic  poet 
of  Bmndttsinm^  who  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  Antiopa*  the  wife  of  Lycns,  king  oi 
Thebes,  wiio  was  repudiated  by  her  htts« 
kindy  ii»aet<Hnt.ol  htr  iatngiurvidi 


Jopiter*  The  poet  say»,  ^Nrmcoss  An- 
tiopa,  to  express  the  roughness  and  mg^ 
gedness  of  the  style  in  which  thn  tra« 
|(edy  was  written.  Vermeosns,  full  of 
warts,  tumps,  or  hiUocks->so  uoeren, 
rugged. 

78.  Mifhi  dsAiAi.}  Moretnr— i  $, 
might  detain  their  attention. 

'^Having  propjfd^  fc.1  This  strange 
fustian  etpresslon  is  {irobamy  to  be  fouo^ 
in  the  tragedy.  The  poet'  appears  to 
dte  it,  as  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which 
the  play  is  wricten. 

There  are  those,  iayv  Persios,  who, 
iiow-«*day»,  can  spend  their  dme  iiif 
jeading  tnese  authors. 

79;  JMMr-eyed^lA«rr,4>c.]tnoMmen 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  weak,  moisty  an<f 
to  distil  corrosive  matter.  When  you 
see  such  advising  their  children  to  study 
'  the  old  barbarous  Latin  poetS|  nbd  to  bo 
fond  of  obsblete  word**- 

sa  Do  yon  9B^f  4«.}  Are  you  it  » 
loss  to  know  i^ence  this  jargon,  of  ob^ 
soiete  and  modern  words,  is  h«ard  In-our 
cemnion  speech  f 

Sarugoiiterally  sigmfieanfryiagkpan  y 
and  the  ]poet,  perbaps,  calls  tlie  mittnre 
or  jargon  of  old  wonis  and 'new',  sartago 
'loqoendi,  in  allnsion  to  the  mixtor«  of 
ingredients,  of  which  they  made  tbeir- 
fried  cakes,  ks  bran,  f^i  honeyy  sceds| 
cheese,  and  the  like* 

Some  think  that-  he  alMt»  to  the. 
cftckling,  bouBciogy  and  iiissing  no4se  of 
tin  fryii^p«HfritfttiKs«i>frrdi«ii»ils 
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Veneritinlinguas?  unde  istud  dedecua^,  in  quo 
Troseulaa  exuhat  tibt  per  subseUia  Isevis? 
Kilne  pudet,  capiti  nion  posse  pericula  cano 
Pellere,  quin  tepidum  hoc  optes  audire,  Decenter? 

Ftires,  ait  Pedio:  Pediusqnid?  crimina  rasis 
Xibrat  in  antithetts:  doctas  posiiisae  figuras 
Laudatur :  bellum  hoc — hoc  bellum  ?  An,  Romule,  cevea  ? 
Men'  fnoveat  quippe,  et,  caniei  si  naufreffus,  aaeeni 
Protulerim?  cantas,  cum  fi-acti  te  in  trabe  pictum 
Ex  humero  portes  ?  Verum,  nee  nocte  paratum 
Plorabit,  qui  me  volet  incurvasse  querela. 


87 


90 


it,  OTer  the  iire;  this  seems  to  refate  to 
the  maauer  of  urtcraoce,  more  than  to 
what  was  uttered.    See  Auisw.    Sar- 
'  tajro,  No.  9. 

61«  tFktHoe  ihai  dttgnee,'}  That  style 
of  writtog,  aod  of  speaking,  so  disgtacc- 
ftil  to  the  purity  and  smoothness  of  the 
Jbitin  language. 

88.  Smooth  TromUut,  {-clThe  Roman 
kni^ls  were  called  Trossuii,  from  Tros- 
tttlua^  a  dty  of  Tuscany,  which  they 
took  without  the  assistaooe  of  any  in* 
hntrf.  Here  the  poet  iotns  it  with  the 
Mtthct  ]mvi$t  soft,  eiSeminate ;  therefore 
Trotsulos,  here,  appears  to  signify  a 
bean,  a  coxcomb*  a  petit-maitre*  See 
Aim  aw.'  TroBsulus;and  Casaubon  in  loc* 

— Thro*  ike  benchei.J  SubselUa^— the 
seats  at  the  theatre,  or  at  the  public  re- 
ciuls  of  poetry,  and  other  compositions* 
These  fine  gentlemen  were  so  pleased 
with  the, introduction  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases,  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
their  pbices ;  they  spread  a  general  ap- 
plause through  all  the  benches  where 
thejf  sat,  and  leaped  up  with  ecstacy  in 
their  seats,  channed  with  such  a  poet. 

SS.  Doa  it  nothing  tkame  yoUf  fe] 
Persitts  now  proceeds  to  censure  th^j^i^ 
nity  of  the  orators,  who  paid  more  re- 
gard to  the  commendations  of  their  au- 
ditories, than  to  the  issue  of  the  most 
important  causes,  even  where  life  or 
fame  waa  at  stake* 

Are  you  not  ashamed*  says  Persint, . 
ought  you  not  to  blush  at  your  vanity 
and  iDUy,  that,  if  accused  of  some  capi- 
tal crime,  instead  of  using  plain  argu- 
ipents  IQ  defend  your  life  from  the  dan- 
ger which  awaits  it,  and  to  make  that 
your  end  and  a^,  you  are  endeavour- 
ing so  to  speak,  as  to  catch  the  apphtuse 
of  yoor  jadg<t»  and  of  tbs  aiiditory* 


and  make  it  your  chief  Wtah  to  hear 
them  say—**  Well,  the  man  speaks  de- 
**  cently*.''  a  poor  lukewarm  expression 
at  beK. 

85.  PediuM.}  Pedius  Blesus  waa  ac^ 
cnsed,  in  the  time  of  Nero»  by  the  Cy- 
renians,  of  having  robbed  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  .fisculapius.  He  waa 
condemned,  and  put  out  of  the  scuate. 

Hence  the  poet  uses  the  name  of  Pe- 
dius here,  as  denoting  any  sopposed 
person  accused  of  theft. 

«*Thon  art  a  thief,*'  says  some  accuser, 
laying  a  robbery  to  his  charge. 

— ITftof  Pedraif /]  i.  e.  What  aays  Po. 
dius,  or  what  doth  be,  on  such  an  accu- 
sation? 

8&  ffe  weif^  in  poliahed  antkhneu} 
He  opposes  to  his  accusation  curiooa  fi- 
gures of  speech,  affected  phrases,  sen- 
leaceSf  and  periods,  in  order  to  catch 
applause,  instead  of  producing  weigfat|f» 
pertinent*  and  plain  argnmenu  for  has 
defence.  He  puts,  as  it  were,  hit  accn- 
sation  in  one  scale,  and  his  affected  po- 
riods  in  the  other»  and  thus  weighs  ooo 
against  the  other.  Antithesis  (from  mm^ 
contra,  and  t^Si^sa,  pono)  is  a  rhstori* 
cal  flourish,  when  contraries  are  oppoted 
toeachoth^.  Here,bysynec.itstaDdiw 
for  all  the  affected  flowers  of  speech, 

87.  J7e  If /iraisedi]  The  judges  «nd  au- 
ditory are  highly  delighted  with  the 
learned  figures  of  speech,  which  he  baa 
laid  before  them  in  his  oration. 

— .7%ij  iiftne  /}  Say  his  h«aren— finely 
spoken!  finely  said! 

— rAiftjJlne/]  Answers  Persius^  with 
indignation  at  the  absurdity  of  each  ill- 
timed  applause,  of  such  affected  and  ilU 
timed  flourishes. 

—0  Jlomidui,  4t^.]  Cut  any  Romaa 
shew  himself  thus  dq^caenu  ifon  hit 
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Cam^  on  tMr  tongues  ?  Whence  that  dismoe,  in  whidli 

The  mnooth  Trosauiua  exults  lo  thee  thitr  the  benches  f 

Deed  it  nothing  shame  you,  not  to  be  able  to  drive  away  dangers 

from 
Tour  grey  head,  but  yon  mast  wish  to  hear  this  lukewarm— 

D^^ntly? 
Thoa  art  a  thief  (says  one  to  Pedius)— What  Pedius?  his 
crimes  85 

He  weighs  in  potisbed  antkheses:   to  haw  laid  down  learned  ' 

figures 
He  is  praised:  this  is  finel— this  is  fine?  O  Romulus,  do  yon 

wag  the  tail?  . 
For  if  a  shipwrecked  mariner  sings,  «ould  he  move  me,  and  a  "^ 

i  tmn 


Should  1  bring  forth?  do  you  sing,  when  yourself  painted  on 
a  broken  plank 

Y<oa  carry  from  your  slioulder?  A  trtte<misfortune),  not  pre- 
pared bv  night,  90 
shall  dejMOFe, 


He 


who  would,  bend  me  by  liis  complaint. 


^vMt  and  ^rtoous  aaeetlor  Bomulus,  at 
«o  lawn  and  ^ner  oo  nich  an  oocasioo^ 
and  be  like  a  dog  Uiat  wags Ms4ailwlic« 
lia  would  cviry  lavaur?  Cavao  sigaiAea 
towag,<or  move  llia>tail,  as  dags  do  wb«a 
tb97  f*«^n  upon  ona  HeBce»  ineupfa. 
it  IS  used  to  ei^MrenlSiinung  aadaattM^ 
Panhia  uses  the  word  Bomule^  aa 
JvT.  aat;  ilL  L  $7»  uses  QuiriDe.  Aee 
the  BOU  there. 

If « poor  aailor,  tkat  kad  iNeO  cast  away, 
ahould  meet  me  in  the  ftneet,  and  ask  an 
aima,  at  the  tame  time  appearing  veiy 
jollgr  and  meiry,  would  this  he  the  way 
to  wove  nay  co»pas«ion;  to  make  aae 
pull  aonoe  oioney  out  of  my  pocket  and 
l^ive  it  him  ? 

89.  J?o  ym'thtg,  ftf.]  It  was  the«M- 
tooa  for  pisraons  that  had  heeo  ship- 
wrecked, and  had  esci^  with  their 
livea,  to  have  themselves,  together  with 
the  aceoe  of  their  misfortune  aad  danger^ 
painted  oo  a  hoaid,  which  they  hung  kgr 
a  airing  from  thdr  shoulders  upon  thair 
hrcMt,  that  the  pasaers-hy  might  he 
■Mnred  with  eompession  at  the  aight»  and 
relieve  thorn  with  alms.  These  tahlea 
weii«  aHorwarda  hung  up  in  the  templies» 
and  dedicated  to  some  god,  aa  Neptune^ 
JanOf  ^^^  bence  they  were  called  voti« 
em  tahuUBb  See  Hon.  lih.  l  ode  v.  ad 
an.    Jot.  sat.  zii.  L  S7. 

^OL*  11* 


The  poet  heaeallsgoskea  the  -caae  of 
Pedius.     Do  you  sing,  when  you  aaa 
carrying  your  ndseraMe  aelf  painted  on  ' 
a  board,   and  Mpratenied  as  suaknn^ 
the  caUuDiif  ef  shipwreck,  in  order  *%•  < 
move  compassion, ^'i^i.  e.  Are  yen  Mudy^  ' 
ingand  making  AneikNirishing  spsocht^ 
Slled  with  affected  tropes  and  figuns, 
at  a  time  when  you  are'aceuaod  of  such 
a  crime  as  theft,  and  are  standing  in 
the^dtegerous  aitualion  of  aa  arraigned 
rohhcr?   la  this  the  wi|y  to  move  coi^ 
pessaon  towaaia  youf  ^ 

3tX  Jt/rutf  ^.]  There  waa4  ploan*  - 
tam,  dokMem,  or  seme  such  ward,  after  * 
verum— plorare  verum  dolorem,  lake  vi> 
vese  vitam,  for  iastaooei 

— Kot  prepared  hymgkL'iNoicaDJi^ 
studied,  or  iovented  beforehand;  over- 
night, aawesay. 

9i.  Mtnd  me^hy  hii  wmpUdmL]  u  a. 
Make  me  bow  or  yield  to  the  Ibeliaga 
of  oomnuserationfor  his  sulBmngs. 

The  poet  means,  that  the  complain, 
ant  who  would  move  his  pi^  ibust 
fpeak  the  true  and  native  language  of 
leal  grief  from  the  heart,  not  accost 
him  with  an  artful  studied  speech,  m  if  ' 
he  had  conned  it  over  helbrehand. 

— 5S  est  MM  JUre,  dokndum  ett  - 

PrmmmipuHI4, 

Hon.  de  Art  Poet  1.  IDS,  9. 

•  So  Fbdnisi  however  ha  ndglit  get  the 
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M.  Bed  hum«ri8  decor  «tt^  et  jiinctnra  uddita  crudis. 
P.  Claitdere  sic  verHum  didicit :  Berecynthius  Auifl) 
Et  qui  coeruletim  dirimeliat  Nerea  delpliin: 
Sic  costam  longo  subduximus  A|>ennitK>.  9d 

Jd.  Arroa  virim^  nohne  hoc  spiutiosaiii^  ai  cortioe  {nngui  ? 
JP.  tJt  raroale  vetiis  prsBgrandi  subere  Coctum. 

^Af.Quidnam  igiiur  teneruni',  et  laxft  cenrice  k^ndum? 
P,  ^^  Torva  Minialloneis  impleruni  cornua  bonibis  | 
'*  ^Et  raptum  Victilo  caput  ablatura  superbo  100 

^*  Bassaris ;  et  lyncem  Msnas  flexura  corymb^iS| 
'*  JSvion  iitgeminat :  reparabilia  adsonat  echo/' 


ipplaOsA  of  lib  bMvtni,  by  his  ftgimtive 
cloquenct  and  6ower)r  language,  when 
wt  hit  trial,  tould  neYtr  «i«ito  pitjr  Air 
hi#«ituadcm» 

99.  Bvt  thert  U  betmiy,  {•«.]  Wcl]» 
Iki(  JMvevcr  the  fltghtt  w^bich  you  have 
bacn  mfentioniBg.  tajs  the  poataster,  and 
th4  studied  and  flowery  atyle,  may  be 
ffuitable  in  Heehukiatioo,  e«pedally  on 
|ueh  occaaioni,  yet  luraly  they  have  a 
|Niieuliar  beauty  in  our  ««raea,  whidi 
would  be,  quite  -raw,  and  appear  crude 
«ad  undigeaied  without  tbem4 

9A.  Amd  oompmUim  adiUdt  ^c]  Jm- 
ctuva  is  -litcnlly  «  ooopling,  or  joining 
together;  hence  a  eompodtioo,  or  join- 
ing wordi  in  a  patdeiiyt  fdrait  aa  in 


Kthtm  d  caUida  iK»i0itm 

JtMUerU  junchtra  noatim. 

UoJL  do  Art.  Poet  1.  4t,  «. 

The  poetaster  would  Ibin  contend  for 
tiie  great  improTement  made  in  .writing 
▼eiMs  by  the  modem  studied  compoei- 
tion,  and  the  introduction  of  figferativo 
Wfiting. 

9ff»  7%ui  hoik  hi  Uahti  to  conchuAr  « 
iwrte.]  The  dtdidt  ber«»  without  a  nomi* 
Botire  caae»  is  rather  abrupt  and  obscure* 
but  the  poet  affects  to  be  so;  he  doea 
not  rentora  to  name  the  person  meant, 
though  his  qnoting  some  tersos  of  Neni» 
aa  instances  of  the  grtat  improvements 
which  had  been  mndo  in  >he  conpod* 
tion  of  verae,  plainly  shews  bis  design, 
wbich  was  to  ridicule  the  emperor, 
who«e  affected,  jingling,  mnd  turgid  style, 
vnM  highly  applauded  by  hisilattcrers. 

— "  ArMyniAian  Auh^"}  This  and 
the  neit  verse  rhyme  in  tlie  originaL 

94.  <*  ^nrf  Me  <lo4B*m,**4^c.]  Alluding 
to  tho  story  o€  Arkm,  who  waa  carried 
•ait  to  land,  whcm  throwD  owiboardi  on 


the  back  of  a  dolj^ln* 

Nereus,  a  sea  god,  is  hete  aiteOcdly 
put  for  the  sea  itself. 

95.  •*  Thus  -tfe  rem»9ed,  ^c]  Tberti 
is  a  jingle  in  this  vente  between  th4 
longo  in  the  niiddle,  and  Apennioo  at 
the  end.  Ilie  writer  of  tlieae  three 
quoted  lines  changes  Atys  or  Attis  into 
Attin,  to  make  it  rhyiue  with  DeU 
fihln. 

Aty%  or  AttiBr  Ui^  soliject  of  this 
poem,  was  a  haddsoine  youth  of  Phrygif, 
beloved  by  Cybele,  who  from  Serecyo* 
thus,  a  mountain  df  Aiia  Minor,  wInso 
she  was  worshipped,  waa  called  Bero' 
eynthia:  hence  tlio  writer  of  tho  poem 
afihcts  to  call  Atys  Berccyntbios. . 

— "  Tfhi*^  removed  a  r^"  *c.]  TTio 
cod  of  this  terse  is  spondaic,  which  NerO 
much  affected  in  his  heroics.  He  calh 
Hnnnibars  opening  a  way  tar  bis  army 
over  the  Alpe,  removing  a  rib  from  the 
Apennine  mountains-'^-a  strange,  albclcd 
phrase! 

96*  ■*  ^^ifusfv/iAe  man,**  fe:]  .Anna 
vfrainque^^n.  i.  1.  1.  Well,  repUcstbe 
poetaster,  if  you  find  Aiult  witt  what  yon 
have  quoted,  I  suppose  you  will  fiod . 
fault  with  VhrgiVs  arma  vlromque  cano^ 
and  perhaps  with  his  whole  iBneid,  as 
frothy,  turgidi  and,  like  a  tre^  with  a 
thick  bark,  appearing  great,  but  having 
little  of  value  within. 

97.  At  an  oM  hifigh,  ^3  Ramaleii  A 
dead  bough  cot  from  a  treew  Persiut 
answers.  Yes,  VligU  is  like  an  old  bough 
with  a  thick  Innk;  but  then  we  must 
luderstand,  such  a  bough  as  has  been 
cut  finom  Uie  tree,  and  whose  bark  baa 
been  dried  Ibr  many  years  by  tbe  son, 
so  tkat  all  its  gross  particles  ate  exlMled 
and  gone,  and  nothing  but  what  is  solid 
remains.     Suber  eignUct  the  eoriutfeeb 
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M.  But  there  ia  beauty  and  compositioQ  added'  to  prudr^ 
numbers. 
P.  TliTis  hath  he  learnt  to  conclude* a  vena:  ^^  BemejufhUo 

"  Attin, 
^^  And  the  dolphin  whieh  divided  ca^rulean  Nereua-^ 
^*  Thus  we  removed  a  rib  from  ihe  long  Apennine.'*  &3 

M.  ^^  Arms  and  the  man*' — is  not  this  frothy,  and  wUh  a 
fatbarkr 
P»  As  an  old  bou^h  dried  with  a.  very  large  bark. 

M.  What  then  la  tender,  and  to  be  reaq  with  a  loose  neck? 
J^.  *^  They  iUrd  their  fierce  horns  with  Mimailonean  blasts, 
^'  And  Bassaris,  about  to  take  away,  the  bead  snatched  from 
**  the  proud  -     100 

^<  Calf,  and  Mflsnas^  about  to.  guide  a  lynx  with  ivy, 
^*  Redottblea  Evion :  the  reparable  echo  sounds  to  it.'* 


vhidk  is  rcmarluibU  for  itf  Uii$k  bgrk-* 
therefore  put  here  for  the  bark;  tjrn.— 
thus  cortex,  the  berk,  it  sometimifs  p^jk 
for  the  tree^  wb^ch  is  remarkebly  ligb^ 
Hoft.  ode  i^.  lib.  liL  I.  22. 

98.  Wkai  then  it  tender,  ^6.]  Well, 
Mye  the  opponent  to  Peraiut,  let  iis  bavf 
door  vith  heroins*  end  tell  me  whet  jtm 
slWw  to  be.  gopd  of  the  tender  .kind  of 
writing. 

— XPtt&.a^ooiriMoir.]  With  .s  heed  re- 
clia^  in  a  laaguisliing,  softi  aod  teiwler 
manner.  This  is  humourousiy  put  in 
opposition  to  the  attUi^es.  made  u«^.of 
in  reeding  the  bombest  aod,fi)ttian  be. 
roioa  of  there  poetasters,  erho  stpod  with 
the  neck  stretched  as  high  «•  they^o^ld* 
snd  straining  their  throats,  to  give  fvnte 
afMi  loudness  to  thei>  utteiao.ce. 

99-  •*  TheyfiiVdikcirfitrcehorHt^^'icl 
Gimg  a  fterce  and  warlike  sound.  Soms 
render  torv»  here  wnth«d«  twistad,  or 
crooked*  quavi  to^ta. 

Persius  deriding  thei  queriec,  4)uotea. 
fbur  nuMre  line%  which,  ere  .supposed  to 
have  been  written  hj  tfeco.  and  whiith 
exhibit  a  speeip9«n  of  one  gf  the  mo^t 
absurd  rhapsodies  thnit  ever  wee  penned- 

-«*«•  MSmalLmBmibUuti'*  The Mimel- 
limes  wece  priestesses  of  BaeebnH;  thejr. 
were  so  called  from  Mnnts  *  mowstein 
^  Ionia,  sacred  .to  Becehus. 

BoiabMe  tignifies  a  hoarse  soi»nd  or 
Meat,  s^  of  a  Unmpet  or  horn* 

lOa  **Ma9tam'''\  Agate,  or eny  other 
p(f 'the  priestesesf ;  call^  Btfsaris,  froni 
J^imK^^  e.^ein^.or  Becehiis.    • 


Qa,nng  gifen  the.  alena,  Agairejmd 
thf  ^st  of  the  Mimallones  ci4  off  tbp 
head  of  Pentheus  (tlie  lOi^'of  Agaire  enjl 
Ecbioil},  epd  terehini  to  pieeee»  beef  use 
be  would. dri'nl^  no  wine,  and  slighted 
the  feasts  of  Baccht^s.  Pentheus  la 
tlKMight  to  be  neeDt;here  }»|  the  uipfwbo 
vitvlo*  t 

lot.  «*if«««f.'*]  Tbee»,pffiBBtswBp  tif  - 
Baechus    were   also    cailea    Mwni4a» 
(from  Gr«  fm^vtf^n^r  intavke).     Set 
Jvf,  sat  tl  I.  S16. 

-«-."  Ta  gvide  a  lyn»**}  These  were 
beasU  of  the  leopard  or  tyger  Jtikid,  and 
Kpreesnied  as  drawing  thin  chariot  oi 
Bacchus..  The  word  jexura  beee,  like 
iecure^  V|eo.  .Q^  ii.  0^7,  OMtfit  t« 
guide.— pSo  again,  £ii.  i.  156.  ftnetil . 
e%uos*-"  he  guides  or  maoagce  hit 
•'  hones.*'  Ipuis  Uie  pde^teases  of 
BacchuB  might  be  aaid  flectere,  to  guids 
or  ioaiiage  lynxes  with  bands  or.  rods  oft 
i?^  This  was  sapivd  to  Baccfaus.  b*« 
cauw,  returning  conquerDr  from  Indier 
he  was  crowned  with  ivy. 

lOS.  •«  mdombUf  ipiiibn.'*]  (ogeminSi 
signifies  to  redoublp—to  repeat  often* 
J^Tios,  or  i;yius»  e  naote  of*  BeeehiUv  on 
which  Jthe  Bacchantes  used  to  call  (Bum, 
Gr.)  till  th#y  wrought  themselves  into 
a  fury  like  madness.  '  See  Jav.  set.  iii, 
1.  62,  and  note. 

— <*  7^  repanMt  echo,'*  fcl  So 
called  from  repeating,  mud  so  repairing 
tlic  soundi,  which  w«>«U  ofherwisf  ^ 
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Hac  fiercnty  m  testicvK  nena  itila  pntemi 
Viveret  in  nobis?  Summft  dehtmbe  ffalivft 
Hoc  nalat  in  hibm;  et  \m  ndo  eel  Metnas  et  Attm; 
Nee  pluieum  cieiltt,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 

In.  Sed  CMiid  opus  tenesas  mcMrdaci  mdcfe  ¥erf> 
JIuriculas  ?  Vide  bfe,  ne  majoruai  tibi  fbne 
limina  ftiracant.     Sonalrhic  de  nase  canina 
Ijilera — /^.  Per  me,  equidem,  sint  cNnina  protimn  alba; 
Nil  mnror.     Euge^  omnes,  omnes  bene  miffs' eri  (is  res^ 
Hoe  jti^at;  kic,  inquis^  veto  cfuiMyiant  iaxit  oleluni-^ 
Pinge  duos  angues :  Pueri,  Mcer  est  locus^  ejOia 
Ifcite^  diseedaw    Secuii  iJuciliua  uibem^ 


t» 


lid 


Would  nidi  yrenm  m  ihmm  Im  wamim, 
^ut  mora  etpecttUjr  would  tbey  be  com- 


If  an$f  wm,  fe  ],  If  thtrt  were  the 
treee  of  tie  manly  wkdom  of  oar 


104.  TM$  feekk  imjrO 
',    fceble,    Drokcn-bodked,    an    it 

weM. 

105.  9wims  m  the  li^.]  The  poet,  bf 
thlf  pbrme,  Mem*  to  mean,  that  the  flct- 
•erera  of  Niia»>bad  tiieee  ttiet  always  at 
theirtongue's end*  (at  we-say)»  and  were 
•pktingi  them'  out,  i  e.  w&jjfeutiag  and 
quoting  them  aontinually. 

'-  -^-jtmdmiMewe^]  Immdamat^  and 
iu  eumom  laliTa  namra,  Mem  to  imply 
the  mme  tfiing;  Hx.  that  theee  poemaof 
Atyt  and  Mmim  were  alwaya  in  peo- 
ple's maath%  miaed  with  their  spittle,  aa 
It  wefe* 

106.  Nm-  doe9  he  hfot  km  dgth,  i^l 
Ae  penman  of  tueh  'venei  as  these  is 
at  very  lialo^  pakis.  aheut  them.  Bs 
fcnowe  nothip9  of  ttjose  dilBoilties, 
which^.  at  times»  paiufr^takiag  poets  are 
uodeiv  so  as*  t»  make  tham  smite  the 
desk  which  they  write  upon,  and  gnaw 
a^r   nails   to   the  quick,   with 


'  floe  Hou.  lib.  ii.  sat.  iiii  1  7.  8. 
CyiptnUM9  /ruttm  miawtit  Jnutraqu^ 

..  Jra$ii  naliu  pmie$  JfU  utfuepoetitt 
And  again,  lib.  u  bat.  x,  1.  70^  1. 

.^6mp9  enjmi  tcubertit  tmm  el  podttfk 

^Mng^lC$,.   «  .  . 

07.  nrhere*$.  the  need,  4;e.]  We  mu 
10  vecolkctv  that  this  Sathra  opcna  with 


a*  dialogue  between  I^sius  mNf  hm 
friendt  that  the  latter  pennadaa  Fersiuw- 
against  publishhig;  that  F^raius  mys^ 
he  is  naturally  9^  a  satiri^^  turn  of  mind^ 
and  does  toot  Know  how  to  refrain  (1. 1 2.) 
aud  then  launches  fottt  into  the  sererest^ 
censure  on  the  writers  of  his  day.  H» 
Mendf  pmeeiThig  that  what  he  fint  saiift 
against  publishing  would  not  havu  ftu 
efibct,  still  fkrther  dimuades  him,  bj 
hinting  at  the  danger  he  ran  of  getting 
the  iUkwiM  of  the  great. 
'  <•  Where  is  Ifae  neeeasky,  (says  hfi» 
**  friend,)  supposing  aM  you  say  to  Im- 
**tn»%  yet  whree  is  Ibe  aeeessity  tor 
'f-hurt  the  eers-of  tbeee  who  have  been 
«•  used  to-bear  nothing  hot  ftittary,  an<> 
**thcT«fere  must  be  lety  tender  and 
'« susceptible  of  the  aeutcst  feelings  of 
"  uneasineM  and  displeaewe,  on  hearing 
**  such  bittsr  and  stinging  tarths  aa  yoa  ^ 
•«  deltver.**^ 

108.  Ac  l»i^.]  Vide  %U{Leiwk  m). 

take  care,  if  you  please. 

'^Lett  hopCy  the  thretkoida,  ^v.}  Les8 

ft  axt  out.  that  you  should  so  oflbrnt 

some  of  the  great  folks,  as  to  meet  witk 

a  aoot  iseepliou  at  their  houeea. 
So  Hoa.  sat  LUb.  u.  I.  «0-«. 

— — O'/rutfr,  u«ds 
JTtlolii  msMio,  alwiqjsrum  ne  fMeaetama 
FrigoKe  te  femmtL 
K)9b.  Here,l  a  e.  bi  thee»  flatirea  of 

yours,   there  Is  a  4 

like  the  suarlipf  of  a  dog,  esey  un 

to  the  ears  of  suck  people. 

ia»«-ia  JVms  ihe  naidtf  iimidi  Ue 

eanine  lettat.}  R  ia  aaUad  the  do^'s  loe^  . 

ter,  beeausa  the  vibralioB  of  the  toM«>* 

la  pronounetng  it  i 

of  adm.     S 
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Would  these  be  made,  if  any  Tein  of  our  paternal  madineas 
liived  in  us?  This  feeble  ttufl^  on  ihe  topmoet  spittle^ 
Swims  in  the  lips,  and  in  the  wet  is  Masnaa  and  Attja.         105 
Nor  does  he  be»t  hb  desk,  nor  taste  his  gnawn  naila. 

M.  But  whereV  the  need  to  grate  tender  ears  with  biting  troth  i 
See  to  it,  lest  haply  the  thresMkk  of  the  great 
Should  ^w  cold  to  you:  here  frcm  the  nostril  sounds  the 

canine  letter— ^  1 09 

P.  For  my  part,  truly,  let  envy  thing  be  henceforward  white. 
1  hinder  not.    O  bcafot  all  things,  ye  shall  all  be  very  won-* 

derfiil. 
This  pleases. — Here^  say  you,  I  fiirbid  that  any  should  make 

a  pissing  place; 
Paiat  two  snaies :  boys,  the  plaoe  is  sacred :  without 
Make  water^^i  depart. — ^Luciliaa  cut  the  city, 


110.  Flur  mypmi,  imfy,  4«.}  Wdfc 
.ansvCTi  Peniu%  if  this  bs  Um  aiK»  1*11 
hwf  noUnng  to  do  witk  ihMa;  aU  tb^j 
do  And  H17  shaU  ht  perfect^  lifbt.  for 
■M,  from  h«Bceloniard.  Tbo  anciMili 
f  ut  black  Ibr  what  was  bod,  •»!  wbito 
for  what  was  gpod^  acooidiiig  to  tbia 
of  Pjtbagoras; 

Ta  /MP  Atiiaai  ow  Aye^ao  ^m«oS» 

WMBk9f tke nature tf§a^    Unekof 
mriL 

111-  JkMtrnat.}  lahaUai^ 
topravantilibaiogtboiightaab  Ot 
toorar  nagr  ba  vaodaradt  i  dkm't  caiw 
iriMmt  kL  Qmm^  Hoft.  ioL  iv.  libh  i* 
1.15. 

.^O  hvwe/  ^]  Wdl  dooo!  ovwj 
ftbia0»  good  paoplflk  tbal  ye  aagr  aod  do 
ahoUbaadoiirable  Irao.  Wawiolcbad 
aoppeaad  to  ba  wfilian  aa  « 


lis.  Tkkpkamt,lSiirdflkk9Mkm^ 
ioo  plaaaaa  yo»»  myfrtaod. 

^Mer€^m^9^  MMkk  fts.}  Mo. 
^gku     It  waa  onUwaa  to  do  tbair  oa- 
^  or  to  toako  watos,  hiaoyaaerad 
and  it  vaa  caatotoaty  to  painft 
I  an  iba  waUaordaoraaf  aoab 

^ ,  in  ovdir  to  »aik  tbam  oua  to  tbo 

poepla.  Tbo  poal  ia  itoaicaHy  aaaa. 
faring  ibo  panaoa  aad  wiHiaga  of  Uio 
greol  (gUnoDg,  nodoubtr  at  Naffo).to 
aaab  aaiiad  plaoaa;  and  aa  tbato  wara 
iMbiddao  to  ba  deSled  witb  urina  aoyd 
aa  bo  ondoftitooda  bit  friaod 
r  ifaa  pwwM  or  miti^ 


bigt  of  tba  anpaior  aad  of  tbo  aobloa 
wai*  to  ba  daSlad  wilb  Iba  abiiaa  aod 
ra|ao«fr  of  aatiriata.  8aa  Jut.  wt.  i 
lai. 

11&  PmmM  tmo  9nifJk».1  Tbaia  wato 
lapitatotoiiiaa  of  tba  daity  or  ganiip 
af  tba  aacitd.  place,  and  paiotad  Ihevo 
aaiiiPtif  to  detor  people,  abUdran  aapo- 
ciaUy,  wbo  were  oioat  lyt  to  make  free 
vidi  aocb  plaaaa*  from  tbe  forbiddeo 
deSlcment  Mark  out,  aays  Peniu^ 
tbcae  aacrad  charactava  to  me,  that  I 
may  woid  detUing  them.     If oa. 

n4>  i  depttri}  Saya  Peruoa,  I  ana 
gone  I  aball  not  torry  a  menent  oe 
forl^dden  gioao<i  «i«  ^^P  ny  Sattiea 
there. 

«— Xncflfiia  CM*  tlm  ci^l  Lucilioa^ 
wboae  works  aie  not  eome  dowa  to  in» 
waa  almost  tbe  fiuher  of  the  Romai» 
lature.  Be  waa  a  very  aeTeie  writer; 
boBce  our  poei*8  laying,  aecuit  urbom, 
bo  cot  up,  slashed  aa  with  a  sword,  the  '^ 
dty,  t. «»  tbe  Vaoplc  of  Rome,  from  tbo 
bigbeet  to  tbe  lowest.  So  Jut.  sat.  > 
1,156. 

Snat  welui  shrtcto  qmoitM  LmeUku  m*m 


ImfrtmMii,  ft* 
Comp.  HoA.  sat.  k.  lib.  i.  L  I-^IS. 

Parriua  aeems  to  bethink  himsal£ 
Be  baa  iust  said,  I  depart — L  e,  I  shall 
not  meddle  with  the  greet  people-^ 
**  But  wh(y  should  I  depart?  Luciliue 
**  could  li^i  all  aorts  of  people^  an4 
«•  why  should  not  i?'* 
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Te,  Lriipe^  te,  Muti;  et  genuiirum  fngil  in  illis,  115 

Omne  vafer  viliiim  ridenti  FIsccub  amtoo 

Ta'ngii;  et  adinimus  circum  prBBCoidia.ludit, 

Caiiidus  excueeo  populom  ■tttpendera  naso. 

Men'  mulire  nefiis?  Nee  clam,  neccitm  scrube?  A/.  Nusqiiam. 

P.  Hie  tanien  iafudiafii  s  ^^  Vidi,  vidi  ipie^  libelle  t  ISO 

^V Aaiicttlaa asinitquie  non  habetP^^-^Hocego opertum, 

Hoc  ridere  meum,  lain  nil,  nulU  tibi  vende 

Iliade.— — 'Audaci  quitunqne  afflate  Cratino, 

]  ratum  Eiifkoliden  ^raegraiKli  omn  flene  paiil», 

Aspice  et  h«c.     Si  Forte  aliquid  decoctius  audis,  185 

liide  vaporkt&  lector  mibi  ferveat  aure* 


115.  Tktt,LitpUhthe9,Utiimi.]Pvi^ 
Rotiliut  Lupiu,  the  consult-  Ai>d  Tiuift 
Mutiut  Albutius,  «  very  powerful  iimio. 

f,  d.  Lucilius  not  only  satirised  the 
greet,  but  did  it  by  neipe. 

^BriUte  kit  javt-tmA,  j-c}  Metaph. 
ffoto  grinding  food  between  the  je«A. 
teeth,  to  exprew  the  terertty  wkh  whidi 
lie  trieted  tben,  grtodifig  them  to 
piecee  ee  it  were;  brake  his  TCiy  teeth 
upon  them. 

we,  8fy  Botwe tmiekett  fe.}  Horaeev 
though  he  cpared  not  viee,  eTeo  fai  fait 
fHendt,  yet  be  was  shrewd  edoogb  to 
touch  it  in  tueb  a  manner  en  tp  please 
efen  while  he  chastised. 

117.  jfnd  admitted,  ^cl  He  imi-^ 
nuated  himself  into  the  a0Wtions,  and 
seemed  in  sport  having  the  liappy  art 
of  improving,  without  the  least  appeeiw 
ance  of  wverity  or  sneering. 

1 1 8,  Cunning  to  hang  ufh  fe,'}  Sus- 
penders, to  hang  them  or  hold  them  up 
to  Tiew*  as  tlie  vubjects  of  his  satires. 

Eicuflso  naso  here  stands  in  oppori« 
tion  to  naribus  unds,  supr.  I.  41.  see 
^lote  there,  and  to  the  naso  adiinco  of 
Horace;  and  means  the  unwrinkled  and 
smooth  appearance  of  the  nose  when 
in  g(K>d>humoiir,  and  so,  good-humour 
itself:   Quasi— rugii«ieu6fl& 

U9.  To  muUer,  ^c]  If  others,  in 
their  different  wajs,  could  openly  sa- 
tirise, may  not  I  have  the  liberty  of 
even  muttering,  secretly  with  myself, 
or  among  a  lew,  select  IKesds  prit 
vately? 

— AVr  with  a  dUch.)  Alluding  to  the 
story  of  Af  idas*s  barber,  who,  w*faen  he  saw 
the  ass*s  earfi  which  Apollo  had  placed 
•n  the  hei|d  of  MidUs,  Qot  daring  tQ 


teU  h  to  othert,  lie  dug  a  diMh  orfbvrew 
in  the  earth,  and  Uiera^raptsd  bis  wishte 
speak  of  it,  by  whispering  what  he  had 


19a  yeuMkdntJwmdighere,  <{«.] 
Hiougb  I  can't  spAak  out,  yet  I  will  osf 
my  book  as  the  barber  did  the  ditch;  I 
will  secretly  commit  to  it  what  I  hart 
'seen.  Jnfodiam  relates  to  the  maawr 
of  writing  with  the  point  of  an  iroAr  bod» 
*ktn,  which  was  called  a  style,  on  tablets 
c»f  wood  smeared  with  wav,  so  that  thf 
writer  might  be  add  to  dig  or  phnigfa  the 
WAX  as  be  made  the  letSera. 

— <  OmU^bogL']  Hera,*  withindigns- 
tion,  t)ie  poet  relates,  as  it  wees^  to  his 
book  (aatbe  baiber  did  to  his  disch) 
what  he  had  seen;  nsmdyy  thn  afasuiw 
dity  and  folly  of  the  OKidlsm  tasle  tat 
poetry,  in  Nnro,  in  thi  nobles,  and  in 
all  their  flatterers.  i 

1^1.  •7^atrs«/«nast.']  Alluding 
stMl  to  the  stoi7  vf  'Midas*  who.  finding 
fault  with  the  judgment  of  thn  oounury 
deities,  when  they  adtjndgrd  the  prise  to 
Apollo,  ill  his  oonferation  witb  i^n,  bad 
eases'  ears  flsed  on  him  by  Apollo. 

Who,  says  the' poet,,  doss  not  jodgeoC 
poetry  as  ill  aa  Midas  j«uig«d  of  mu^? 
One  would  tliink  they  lied  all  aflaes'.ear« 
given,  them  for  their  iaHy,  Sonn  in 
Vic  Penii,  says,  that  this  line  originaUy 
stood  ^  Mida  rex  habet,  which  <}otnnJ 
tuM,  bia  friend  and  inatnieter.  aiMssd 
him  to  change  to  <|uls  non  habet?  lest 
it  should  b9  thought  to  poiat  too  piaiulyt 
at  Nero. 

•r-i  ihit  hidden  thing. ]  Thiaercmt  joka 
of  mine.  / 

t2S.  l%tt&«gk^MJfie.]Hoefideif^ 
fee  huM  tisnra,  •  Qr«eisptf  gwntiin|ki# 
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Tiiee,  LupoB,  thee,  MlithiB;  lihd'he  bmke  his  jaw-ttioth  upon 

iliem.  .• '  116 

Sly  Horace  touches  evei^jr  we,  his  IHend  Iftiighing: 

And  admitted  round  the  heait,.  'piavs 

tJunning  to  iMinff  up^hepeople ivkli'iin tmwrinkleit  nos^. •    ' 

Is  it  unlawRil  for  me  to  tnbtter?  neither  secredy,  hdr  with  a 

ditch  ?  Jl/.  No  where. 
P.  Ne?eithel%8s  1  WHl  dig  faei«.    «<  I  haVe  seen,  I  tnyself  have 

<'  seen,  O  little  book :—  ISO 

*^.  Who  has  i^iheleeifexif  an  ifeB?V.  {  this  hiddeti  things    > 
This  laugh  of  mine,  such  a  no€hing,  i  "selKo  thee  for  no 
Iliad.     O  thou  whosbever  aft  inspired  h»y  bold  Cralinus, 
Art  pale  over  angcy.EuppUs,  with  the  very  great,  old  man,  ., 
Tiiese  too  behold  t  .if.;haply  any  thin|;>iiKMnafefined  yoU  hear,  19ft 
Let  the  reader  glow  towards  me  with  an  eitr  evaporated  from 

thence*  .  '       , 


Aatim.  in  which  bp  4M»m  Mm  olbJMCi 
of  ihem     8m  1. 0,  uuA  um^,  ^ 

ISS.  Suck  a  MdlMMy-l'  So  imOgnil^etM 
ttidwortfalMiindiliMOpisioaviiiyfriaiid, 
(opaip.  1.  8»  a.)  had  p«rhi|w  in  th«  tyto 
ct  othen,  tiiat  th«)r  votrid  not  tfiiQk 
tlifniNMWtht«MUiig,  asyoa  toid4no»>> 

liah&Ot  hod  wrktttt  »  poon  00  Iho  do«  ^ 
itracfeioftof 'S^ff  to-thoitthe  potunMf  ^ 
bo  toppond^o oihidil  when -hoMiy* k*-' 
would  not  tell  bU  Sotirat— nhit  nothing*  «b 
otfwri  ortgomod  thtw  1  for  •  my  niod: 
pcthopt  Ibo  %«iordiHiU««n*y  boundeiw 
•tood  M  ezttndhig  to  Ho^er  liiniMlf* 

188.  0  thou  wkit96eoir,  {«.]  Afllatoi 
hart  reod-«o  much  of  Croiinat,  m  to  lie 
inSmnccd  and  ingpirad  with  hi*  opii4t. . 
Cratiniis  wac  a  Oritk  cMiie  poot*  who, 
wMi  o  p«(mliar  boldocw  ond  energy, 
oeiirised  the  evil  nnmien  of  hitf  tinte. « 
The  poet  it  about  to  deaeribe  what  eoit ' 
of  render*  he  ohoMeefiw  bia  Satires,  and 
tiioae  whom  he  does  not  ^oote* 

-^I^^^'Ah  ptOt:}  With  ^reading  end 
itodjing  hast  oontracted  that  paleness 
of  oountenance,  wliich  is  incident  to  stu- 
dious people.  See  Jov.  saL  vK.  L  S7; 
•nd  Pen.  sat.  ▼.  L  62. 

— jtngiy  BrnpoBsJ}  This  was  another 
comic  poet,  who,  incensed  aft  thoTioca  of 
ibe  Athenians,  hvlied  them  in  the  se- 
verest manner.  He  is  seid  to  hav^  l>een 
thrown  into  the  sen  by  Alcibiades,  for 
■ooM  ferses  written  against  him. 

'^Wkktk^veryirgai  M  man.}  TThe 


ie-Arhftophanes,  m^ho 
lived  40%  vvry'greflt  age.  He  waa  of  n 
▼eheoeiit  apiril,  had  a-  geftius  tiimed 
to  raUtery*  wit  ISrae  nnd  devslled,  and 
cdorage  nM  to  «Mu>  the  p«»soii  whca 
▼ioe  was  to  be  rcproT«d.>  He  wroco' 
thii  ly-ibor  oodudM^  whtSRof  eleren 
obly-fenain. 

Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat.  iv.  1.  1,  mttitioilk  idt 
theae  thrt^  poets  togMfawr. 

Penitit  gives  Min  ftM  epiHiet  of  pne*  * 
grimdi,  cAlher  on  oeodtint  of  liis  «ge,  fi>r 
he  Hved  tfll  be  was  fdutsctire,  or  ott  lie- 
count  of  die  great  eminence  of  his  writ-  - 
irfgs,  Ybr  he  was  ihe  |Miioe  of  the  old 
cdme^,  ns  Menander-wns  of  the  ^sew;' 
but  so  as  we  mu«t  Join,  says  Ainslronfr, 
EopoliB  imd  CMtinif»  with  the  Ibmicr^ 
Dtphiltis  and  Polemon  with  kht  hitter.    ^ 
^  IS5.  2Vw  foo  heMd.J  Look  ilao  on 
these  Satires  of  Honine. 

— {^  kaply  ofty  tking  mbrr  r^^ned,  ^} 
Tlie  poet  spfteks  nodesdy  of  his  own 
writings,  si  forte,  (see  before,  1.  44,  5.  y 
if  k^ould  so  happcto,  that  thob  shoufai. 
est  meet  with  anj  Uiiog  more  clear,  well 
digested,  pure,  refined  than  ordinary. 
Metaph.  taken  from  iicpiors,  which,  by 
being  often  boiled,  lose  much  of  thehr 
quantity,  but  gain  more  strength  and 
cleamesa.  It  is  said  of  Virgil,  that  ho 
would  make  fifty  verges  in  a  morning,  or 
more,  and  in  the  evening  correct  and 
puVge  them  till  they  were  reduced  t* 
about  ten. 

186i  Lei  Ae  reader  ^tam,  {«.  J  If,  saya 
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Nob  hie,  qui  in  crapicbs  Gimionim  ladere  geilit 

Sordidus,  et  lusco  qui  possit  dicere,  Lusoe :  ^ 

Seae-aliqueni  credens,  Icalo  quod  hooore  supinus,  . 

Fregerit  heminas  Arett  sdilis  iniquas.  IS} 

Nee,  qui  «bttco  numecoe,  et  eecto  in  pulvere  ipetae, 

Scit  riuMe  vafer;  muUum  gaudere  panuus^ 

Si'Cynico  barbam  petulans  Nonaria  vellat. 

Hifi  mane,  edictum;  poetpcandia,  Callirhoen,  do. 

IPwrfiM.  llMPt  tony  thfaif  la  «Bkf  writ.    kWthtlMiltilMityi^a  om>-«yti 


iSfi  of  tfa*  p<MU  4)0««  BMatkHMd,  gloir    and  dmk  tht  natonl  infirmicics  or  mb* 
^riili  a  ftrwor  of  deligia  low«dt  tiM    rottoiiM  oT  oUiotrp  by  way  of  wit: 

Thfa  I  tako  to  ho  <ho  winiM        Ch»  OMoft  ffttf  MM.*  ontf  Ao«  <*«  irir  to 


rf  tlio  liao*  wliack  Uimdlj  b—  cpy 

Lot  tiM  foadar  glow  towarAt  mo  wilh        fP^o^gimuwkfJ^**  Wk^^fiiemi^ym 


[(tf.piiriiodftoBtiM  •*mmimm990i**       "  Buwana. 

AOm  taala  of  Hm  ptOKOt  timaa)  from  lS9i  nMav  MoMijf  jmmMtO  A 

tbanoa  (i  «.  fiwa,  or  by*  Ptaduif  and  pwna  of  gvaok  ooMa^oonea. 

atB4yii««howritw(pof  CratfaNM,&c.)--  — X4M  v^  <«-]   P^>>M  «P  ^'^ 

fucb  I  wkb  to  ba  uy  loadara.    Vapofo  laiCJiOpottaaco,  baoayaa  baaring  an  of- 

olgnidaa  to  aaad  oHt  vapoani,  lo  ofa|^  ioa  in  aoaio  covoUy-diiirict  of  Italy; 

ffato:   thaa  tfao  OMtaphor  ia  contHwod  aod  tfwtofera  iippant  of  hia  abma^  bf 

Hwmgb  bolli  tfao  linaa.  way  of  baiog  witty,  L  127,  8. 

l97.iraiki,wkoddii^4:e.2Bmmm  in  .^  Wtft^  fc.}  An  inferior  kM 

aowmailcsonttboiowbowavaaotlobo  of  oooatry-m^piatnita,  wbo  bad  jom- 

cboMB  Ibr  bia  laadonp  dietioa  ovor  wotgbta  and  mhhwos,  wad ' 

TboflntclaMofoMiwIdabhoaloaati  had   aothoiity  lo   bndh   and   doitray 

tooaathoaawhooM  longh  at  tho  par-  thoao  which  w«a  fiOMb    Jinr.aat.i.L 

aaM  and  habita  of  phiiaaopban;  tbia  108. 

baipaaka  a  itindcabl%  noom  and  aotdid  _.d^««mn.]Acityof'nMeaiiy,i 

nimL  for  makiiig  aarthaa  wir%  but,  ] 

-»J^P9Mrf  9f  tke  grorfamj  Orapidaa  pot  bara  fer  any  coantfy  town. 
Onkman,  apowdJar  aort  of  ilippofiy  or  flobaaBiaoiyhalf  ■amtariaa.  littlaBMa- 
iboai^worol^philoiophan— h«optttby  nuva  holdhig  about  thioa  quartan  of  a 
i9iiao»ferthawholodi«ait  btttltiaMaat  pint,  aio  pot  for  noaaBraa  in  j 
Kkoly,  that  Ponhu  bara  naaaa  tba  phi>  Caaiip.  Jvfw  aoL-z.  lOl,  & 


loaophan  Ifaanaalvaa,  and  aU  thoir  wiM  131.  Mr  wko^  mtek^  fc]   Anodior 

iayinga  and  inatitotaa;  tlMM  wan  oiw  dan  of  paopK  which  raniaa  woold 

.^aaUy  dorivad  from  Of«aoa»  oichidafrom  tho  nombar  of  hia  taadcr^ 

1S8.  Awviiet]  8aanotofN0.Uaboii^  aro  thorn  wbo  hotgh  at  and  dn^daa  aU 

it  L 1S7,  ad  in.  ocianoa  whatMOvar* 

•-^J^y  fa  l*a  Umhm4»  4«.]  Laaeat  Ahnena  aigaidaa  a  bMKfa»  afato^  or 
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Not  he,  who  delights  to  import  on  the  slippere  of  the  GreciitnB, 
Sordid,  and  who  can  say  to  the  blinkara,  thou  blinkard  : 
Tliinking  liimself  somebody  :  because,  lifted!  up  with  Italiaa 

honour, 
An  sdile  \^  may  have  broken  false  measures  at  Aretium.      130 
pi  or  who,  arch,  knows  to  laugh  at  the  numbers  of  an  accountable^ 
And  bounds  in  divided  dust;  prepared  to  reipicje  mucb^ 
)f  petulant  Nonaria  should  pluck  a  CynicV  DeiEird. 
)  give  to  these,  in  the  mornirjg,  an  ^ict;  afteir  dinner,  Callirhoe. 


^able,  used  lor  accounts  bj  ariUinieti. 
pans,  aod  for  figures  b^  inathematiciont 
—here  p^t  for  Mitliinetic  «|ul  m(^e« 


153.  Bounds  in  divided  dtut }  The 
gtometricUns  ouuie  tlieir  demooatratioot 
Apon  duac  or  sanded  ^oon,  to  the  end 
jtfuit  their  lines  might  easilj  be  changed 
and  struck  out  again— here  geometry  is 
meant. 

139.  Petuiani  yonmith  fe.]  Who 
think  it  an  high  joke,  if  thej  see  an 
^pudent  stnunp^t  me«t  a  grave  Cjnip 
in  the  street,  and  pull  him  by  the  beard ; 
which  was  the  greatest  affh>nt  that  oould 
be  offered.  Comp.  Horn,  sat  ilL  lib.  i. 
1. 159.  4. 

The  ninth  hour,  or  our  three  o'plopk 
)n  the  alkemoon,  was  the  time  when  tlie 
harlots  first  made  their  appearance; 
iience  they  were  called  Nonaria*. 
Perhaps  the  poet  may  allude,  in  this 
fine,  to  the  story  of  Diogenes,  {mtnim 
tioniMl  by  A  then.  lib.  xiii.)  ^ho  was  in 
love  with  Lais,  the  fa-.ous  courtejan^ 
^nd  had  his  beard  plucked  by  her. 

194.  In  the  morning  a^  edfcl>]  IVi  . 
such  people  as  these  I  assign  employ- 
ipents  suitable  to  their  ulenu  and  cha* 
r^Cters.  It  has  been  tisually  thought, 
that  edtctiim  here  means  the  prietor  s 
edict,  and  that  by  Callirfaoe  is  meant 
pome  harlot  of  that  name ;  and  therefore 
l^is  linf  is  to  br  uodvttood  as  if  Pcr&iui 


m<Muit  that  thesa  iUiterala  felloiri  should 
attend  the  ibrum  in  the  morning,  and 
^he  brothel  in  the  evening :  btft  the  foiw 
mer  seems  too  serious  an  employ  for  meo 
such  as  he  is  speaking  of. 

MardUos,  therefore,  mora  reasonably* 
takes  edictum  (consonant  to  the  phrases 
edictuin  ludpru^,  edictum  muneris  gla- 
diatorii,  &c.)  to  signify  a  programma,  a 
|dnd  of  pUy-bill,' which  was  stuck  up* 
as  oim  are,  fai  a  morning ;  and  Callirboo 
to  be  the  title  of  spme  wretched  play, 
yvritten  on  the  story  of  that  famous  par* 
ricide  (who  slew  her  father  because  bo 
would  not  oons^t  to  her  marnage)  by 
some  of  th^  writers  at  which  this  Satiro 
is  levelled,  and  which  was  announced  to 
1^  perlbrmeid  in  th^  mniag. 

q.  d.  Insfead  of  wishing  snfBh  to  read 
my  Saturef ,  I  consign  these  pretty  gen* 
t)emen  to  the  study  of  the  play^bilb  in 
the  morning,  ai|d  to  an  attendance  on 
the  play  in  tb^  eyening.  Thus  this  Sa- 
tt|re  concludes,  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding  part  of  it,  with  Itehing  bad 
writers  and  tb^i'  admirers. 

Marcilips  oontonds,  that  this  line  is  to 
be  referred  to  Nero,  against  whom,  as  a 
poet,  this  Satire  is  principally,  though 
covertly,  levelled— ^who, '  by  ordering 
bills  to  be  diMributed,  called  the  people 
togetlijer,  in  order  to  hear  him  siag  over 
his  poems  on  Callirhoe* 


?0I..  XI. 
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ARUUMBNT. 

It  being  customary  among  the  Romans  for  ontfrhnd  to  fend  a 
present  to  another  on  Ms  hirth-ttaj^ —  Persivs^  on  the  birth-dat^ 
of  his  friend  Macrimts^  prtsents  him  with  this  Satire^  which 
seems  (KkeJvr.  Sat,  x.)  to  be  JbtsntM  on  Ptaio^s  ^Uahgwt 
on  prayer,  called  TTtt  Second  Akihiades. 

The  Poet  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  and  impiety  of  those, 
who,  ihinUng  the  gods  io  be  like  themselves j  imagined  thai 
they  were  to  be  bribed  intb  compNtmce  with  ^eir  pragfers  by 
sumptuous  presents ;:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  gods  regard  not 
ihescy  but  regard  only  the  pure  intention  (^  an  honest  heart, 

AD  PLOTIUM  MACRINUM. 

JtlUNC,  Maerine,  diem  numeraBieliorelapil^ 
Qui  ttbi  labentee  ariponit  candidus  annos. 
Funde  menim  genio:  non  tti  preee  poMriii  einaci, 
Quee,  nidi  seductis,  nequeas  cocnmittere  divis,: 


ZtM  I.  Uacrbtuil  Who  this  Hacrip 
BUS  WM  do«s  iw%  nifficienUj  appeas ;  hs 
WM  alauned  man,  and  a  friaod  of  Per- 
tins,  who  hara  salulet  him  on  bit  birth- 

— Setter  Oene,}  Tba  anoianto  raekooed 
bappy  days  with  whita  pebbles,  and  Ota- 
bappy  d^  with  black  ones,  and  at  tha 
vnd  of  tha  year  cast  up  the  reckoning, 
by  which  they  could  see  how  many  bap- 
py, and  bow  many  u«happy  days  bad 


Tha  poet  here  bids  bis  friend  dieting 
guisb  his  birth-day.  among  tha  inp-^ 
piest  of  bis  days,  with  a  batter,  a  whitev 
stona  tbanwiKnary.    ScaJvi^  sat.  zii 


1* 


9.  Whkh,]k$.  Which day«» 


^  ^rW/«.]  L  e.  Happy,  good,  pnopi. 
tious. 

*-^ddr  to  thee  tUding  yettn,1  Sets  on4 
more  complete  year  to  the  score,  and 
begins  another 
•^Sliding  yean.\ 
JBheu  fkgmces,  PbtAume,  J^)$tkumet 
Lahtnturanni. 

Rob.  oda  sir.  lib  it 
Tears  that  glide  swiftly,  and  almost  ha- 
perceptibly  away. 

9»  Pour  OHi  wmeio  jfemrgemtu,'}  The 
genius  waa  a  tutelar  goi,  whicb  Ibcy 
bel  iavod  to  prfslda  at  thsnr  birth,  wbam 
they  worshipped  every  yaar  on  thsic 
birth-day,  by  making  a  libatiott  of  wine. 
Itiey  did  not  slay  any  beast  m  sacriSre 
ta  their ganiHft  OB  that  di^t  bBcauntbiy 
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ARGUMEIIt. 

In  the  tourtie  of  this  Satire^  which  sterns  io  have  given  cccasiofi 
to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal^  Persins  mentiomihe  impious 
and  hurtful  requests  which  men  nrakey  b$  wed  as  the  bad 
means  which  tiey  emptojf  to  have  their  wi^sfuffilled. 

The  whole  of  this  ^ttre  is  very  grmve^  weighty^  and  imiruciive  ; 
and  tike  that  of  Juvenal^  contains  seniimentSy  more  like  a 
Christian  than  an  heathen. 

Bishop  Burnet  say 9^  that  ^^ihis  Satire  itimy  well  pa$s  for  one 
^  of  the  best  iectures  in  divinity ^ 

TO  PLOTIUS  MACRINU8. 

I  HIS  day,  Mucrinus,  number  wilh  a  belter  fllonc^ 
Which,  while,  adds  to  thee  sliding  years. 
Pour  out  wine  to  your  genius.     You  do  not  ask  with  merce* 

nary  prayer, 
Which  you  cannot  commit  unless  Co  remote  gods : 

wouU  not  take  a«i«y  life  on  the  day  on  ^  Hep.  ^piat  t.  lib.  U»  1. 149,  f . 

^mkUk  tb^  nMiur«a  it.     Tbey  anppouU  Tellurem  poreo,  Sjftvanum  lade  pU» 

a  genius  not  only  to  pmide  at  tiioir  tmmi, 

hknh,  but  Io  attend  and  protect  tbem  ^imbut  si  vino  GMUtm,  memoftm 


ooaatiuitiy  tWough  Ibair  life;  tbenfore^ 

on«thcr  days,  tbey  sacrifioed  beafttoto  8.  Mereemtry  pn^er.J   Emaci,  fi^ndi 

their  genii. -^Uenoa  Uoft.  lib.  iii  ode  aino,  to  btty*«-«.  0.  vilh  »  pn^erfWiUi 

vnL  I.  14— 16*  wliich,    as  with   a  bribe«    or  rawatd, 

-— **0«tgsii«iMtfiMM  yoq  wore  to  purrhaaa  what  you  pray 

Cmrmbiit  tt  yorco  bimmtvi^  lor. 

C^m  famMib  €penum  mkitit,  4.    Wkick  tfo^  cammt  commit^  f;c,J 

The  libcition  of  wino  on  Ibetr  birth«i  Which  you  «wst  olTv  to  the  gods  in 

^y  waa  astaaded  also  with  strewing  aairct,  and  as  if  ^the  gods  were  taken 

Aowere.    The  fiirmer  wasanamUem  of  aside,     that   nolMdy    but    tbamselfaf 

«iMorfblnoss  and  fostlrity  t  4he  letisr*  ahoukl  hear  what  you  .say  to  them. 

tfm  their  soon  fiuUog»  of  the  frmiUy  Cooiniittera,  here,  has  tbs  lense  of-<o 

and  aimrtaeH  of  human  lih.  to  intntfit^  to  impart. 
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At  bona  pars  procerum  tacitS  libabit  acerrd.  3 

Hand  cuivis  promptuin  est,  murmurque  ^lumilesqne  susurroS 
Tollere  de  teniplis,  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 
^  Mens  bona,  n^ma,  fides  ;'  liaec  dare,  et  iit  audiat  hospes. 
Ilia  sibi  introi*8um,  et  sub  lingul  immurmurat,  ^  O  si 

*  Ebullit  patrui  prusclarum  funus!-^et,  O  Si 

*  Sub  rastro  crepei  argertti  mihi  seria,  d^xtro 
'  Hercule !— Pupillumve  utinam,  quern  proxitiitili  haeretf 

*  Impello,  expungam  !  namque  6st  scabiosui^,  et  acri 

*  Bile  tumet — Nerio  jam  tertia  ducitur  uxor,' 

Hsec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberino  in  gurgite  mergi^ 
Mane  caput,  bis^  terque;  et  noctem  numine  pur^S. 
HeuS  age,  responde  ;  minintium  edi  quod  scire  laboro ; 


10 


19 


5,  J  good  pari,']    A  gredt  man^,  « 
lanre  portion. 

So  Hon.  lib.  I  Mt.  i.  I.  i;  1.  Bona  pan 
fcominum ;  a  good  many,  as  wfe  saj. 
.  5.  TacU  colter.^  A  cerra  properly  aig- 
nifiea  the  TeMcl,  or  pan,  in  which  Ui^ 
incense  is  burnt  in  sacrifice :  ^cy  sdid 
their  prayers  as  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
lisbended ;  bbt  these  nobles  spake  so 
low,  as  not  to  be  beard  by  others,  cd 
that  the  incense  seemed  silently  tb 
ascend^  unaccdmpanied  with  any  words 
cxf  prayer.  This  seerba  tb  b6  the  meaning 
of  tadta  libabit  acerra.  In  short,  their 
petitions  were  of  such  a  nature^  that 
they  cared  not  to  utter  them  loud 
enough  for  other  people  tt>  hear  th^iA ; 
they  themselves  were  ashamed  of  them. 

'6,  It  is  not  ea'sjf,  4^.]  As  tim^  go, 
people  are  not  very  ready  to  utter  their 
wishes  and  prayers  publicly,  and  to  re- 
move from  the  temples  of  Uie  sods  those 
inward  rounpurs  and  low  whispers  in 
which  ^eir  impfous  petitions  ar4  de^ 
lirered. 

7.  And  to  lw€f  4^]  i.e.  To  make 
it  thdr  practice  to  utter  their  tows  and 
prayers  openly^  in  the  sight  and  bearing 
of  aU. 

8.  *A  good  mind,*  tejmteti&nt  i^.'l 
These  things,  which  are  laudable  Jind 
commendable,  and  to  be  desired  by 
▼irtuous  people,  these  they  will  ask .  for 
with  a  clear  and  audible  Tbice,  so  that 
any  stander-by  may  hear  them  perfectly. . 

9.  Tkate,  ^c]  i.  e.  Those  things  that 
follow  (which  are  impious  and  scanda- 
lojlis)  and  which  be  does  not  care  should 
be  heard  1^  others,  be  mutten  in- 
wardly. 


—  tTuder  kU  tongUe,^  Keeps  theifl 
within  his  mouth,  fearing  to  let  tbtm 
pass  his  lips. 

la  '  The  pomjHnu  fitikertd.*^  On^ 
prays  for  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle. 

—  *  ^bbfe  vp '],  i.  ek  Appear  in  all  its 
pomp.  Bbullit,  for  ebullient — metaph. 
from  water  wheit  boiling  up,  which 
vwkUg,  as  it  #ere,  and  rulis  over. 

11.  *  J  pot  of  fiitet,'  it  ]  Another 
i^rays  that  he  may  'find  a  Yessel  bf  bid^ 
den  treasure,  as  hb  is  raking  his  iield^ 
See  Hoa.  lib  ii.sat  vi  L  10. 

-^'  kerctdet}  j-c.]  He  was  supposed 
U>  preside  over  hidden  treasures. 

19.  Or  upward,  j-c]  If  it  were  not 
to  be  bis  lot  to  have  bis  atarice  gratified 
by  finding  hiddeii  treasure,  yet,  says  this 
tovetoiis  suppliant,  ''  I  hare  a  rich  or- 
'*  phan  under  my  carb,  to  irbom  I  am 
<«  heir  at  law,  O  that  J  could  but  pift 
''  him  out  of  the  way  J"  Eipungam^ 
bfot  him  out 

I9i  'Impel*]  A  nfetspfa.  taken  from 
bne  wave  driHng  oa  another^  and  sn^ 
ceeding  in  its  plac<»* 

— *  Ke  U  sco66y.'  ft,}  Here  is  ao  in- 
stance of  the  petitioner's  bypocRsy«->be 
pretends  not  to  wish  his  pupil's  deaths 
that  be  might  inherit  bis  estate,  but  out 
of  compassion  to  an  unhealthy  yooag 
man ;  pretends  to  widi  bini  dead,  that 
be  may  be  releaaed  from  bis  au flbringiv 
from  his  scrophulotts  disoraers* 

14.  *A  IkMl  wifi*  fv.)  Another 
prays  for  the  death  of  bis  wife,  that  lit 
may  be  potsessed  of  all  she  ba%  and 
that  be  may  get «  fresh  fbrtttua  by  mar- 
rying again.  He  diinka  it  very  bard 
that  be  can't  get  rid  <ff  one,  wb«i  No- 
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but  a  good  part  of  our  nobles  will  oflfer  with  t&cit  censer.        5 
It  is  not  easy  to  everyone,  their  murmur,  and  low  whispers 
^a  remove  from  the  temples,  and  to  livie  With  Open  prayer. 

*  A  good    mind,    reputation^   fidelity ;'    th^Se  clearly^  that  A 

stranger  may  hear, 
^hose  inwardly  to  himself  and  under  his  tongue  he  mutters-^ 

*Oif 
*'  The  pompous  funeral  of  ttiy  uncfo  might  bubblie  up?  O  if    10 

*  Under  my  rake  Hi  pot  of  silver  might  clunky  Hercules  being 

^  propitious 
^  To  me !  or  my  ward,  whom  t  the  next  hdr 
^  Impel,  I  wish  I  could  expunge!  for  he  is  scabby,  and  with 

^  sharp 

*  Bile  he  swells.     A  third  wife  is  already  married  by  Neritis/ 

That  you  may  ask  these  things  holily^  in  the  river  Tiber 
you  dip  IS 

Vour  head  in  the  morning  two  or  three  times,  and  p\irge  the 
night  w^th  the  stream. 

'^Consider,  mind,  answer,  (it  is  a  small  thing  which  I  labour 
to  know,) 


Htti,  ibe  Qiurtr,  baa  been  so  IucIlt  as  b 
bury  two«  and  u  now  posasssed  of  a 
third.  On  the  death  of  the  wife,  her 
fortune  went  to  the  husband;  even 
what  the  father  had  settled  out  of  hia 
Restate,  If  his  daughter  sbnrived  tiita. 

15.  Thai  you  may  tak,  ie.2  That  the 
^ods  may  be  profritiuus»  and  give  a 
faTourable  answer  to  yoor  prayen,  you 
leare  no  rite  or  ceremony  unobserted, 
to  sanctify  your  person^  and  render 
yourself  acceptable. , 

— In  the  ri^er  Tiber,  ic."}  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  ancients,  when  they 
iiad  TOWS  or  prayers  to  makot  or  to  go 
about  any  thing  of  the  religious  or 
sacred  kind,  to  purify  themselves  by 
Washing  in  running  water. 

jiUneiart  nrfas,  aonec  meJluwUng  vivar, 
.     JbUtero-^  '     See  JEn.  iL  1.  719.  SO. 

Henoe  the  Boraana  washed  in  the 
^▼er  Tiber — sometimes  the  head,  some- 
times the  haads»  sometimes  the  whole 
body. 

— yeift  <%]  Or  put  under  water. 
•Those  who  were  to  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
fernal gods  only  sprinkled  themselyea 
with  water;  but  the  sacrifioers  to  the 
•  beafenly  deities  plui^ed  tliemselTes 
Ibi   rif er,   and  put  thehr  beads 


iknder  i^ater.  See  Jot.  sat.  H.  L  58^ . 
.  16.  IniMmommg.'^  At  the  rising  oC 
the  sun ;  thc^  time  wben  they  obeened 
this  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  cssleatiat 
|^»ds :  their  ablutions  in  honour  of  tho 
Dii  MsJita;  and  infernal  gods,  were  per- 
formed at  the  setting  of  the  sun»  Jut. 
ubi  supra. 

—7^  tfr  tkne  /anet.]  The  number 
three  was  looked  upon  as  sacred  in  re- 
ligious matters.    Jijv.  ubi  supra, 

Ttrna  tibi  kac  primum  tripttd  dwqrm 
coUre 

JJciacircwndoJerfuekaeoIuuriaeiremm 

^ffigkm  ducot   ftumsro  Dtmt  impari 
gaudet. 
Vao.  ecU  viii.  T.  75—5 ;  and  note  thert, 
75  Dslph.     See  6.  i.  545. 

-^^urge  the  nighi,  jfc.]  AfW  noctur- 
nal polluUon  they  washed.  Com|l. 
beut.  zziii.  10,  11.  The  ancienta 
tiiougbt  themselves  polluted  by  the  night 
itself,  as  well  as  by  bad  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  therefore  purified  themselTsS 
by  washing  their  hands  and  heads  erery 
morning  •  which  castom  the  Toritt  ob» 
senre  to  Uiis  day, 

17.  Connder^  mindt  jfl  '^^  P^^ 
baring  stated  the  impiety  of  these  wor- 
ibippers,  now  remonttritaa  with  tbeoa 
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De  Jove  quid  fieiuis  ?*r-£!8tii«  ui  pneponere  cures 

Hunc  Cuiquam ! — Cuinaiui  vie  Staio  ?  an»  scilicety  hflBres  ? 

Quis  potior  judex  ?  puerisve  quie  aptior  orbis  i  20 

Hoc  igitur^  quo  cu  Jovis  aurem  impetlere  teucas. 

Die  agedum  Staio.    Proh  Jupiter !  O  bone,  dameti 

Jupiter ! — ^At  aese  Qon  ckunet  Jupiter  ipse  ? 

Ignovisse  putas,  quia,  cum  tonat,  ocyus  ilex 

Sulfure  discutitur  sacro,  quam  tuque  domusque  I 

Ao«  quia  non  fibris  ovium,  Ergennfique  jub^te^ 

Tristejaceslucis,  evitandumque  bidental, 

Idcirco  stolidam  praebist  tibi  velfere  barbam 

Jiipifer  i  Aut  quidnam  e8t>  qui  tu  nierdede  deorum 

Emeris  auriculas  ?  pulmone,  et  lacttbus  unctis  ^ 

Ecoe  avia,  aut  metuens  divftm  matertera,  cuius 
fiaemit  nuerum,  frontemque,  atque  uda  labeU% 
Infiiini  aigitO)  et  lustralibus  ante  salivts 


n 


so 


wi  ikw  i»sa1t  offWed  to  Uie  g^dik  Aoi 
AiMsw.  Heut,  Na  3. 

*•  Come,'*  says  be,  **  let  me  ask  y<m 
*<  a  short  question. " 

18.  Wkat  think  you  ^Jawr'}  What 
mn  your  notions,  wtutt  your  oonceptkms 
ef  ike  fod  which  yon  pray  to,  and  pro- 
9em  to  honour? 

—A  9ls,  ihttiytu  itoM  eart^  fe.]  Do 
^fon  ^lafc  bin  preienbre  to  any  nOftai 

•  19.  ^VioStmi— )  Do  yon  prei^  him? 

—  H^ili  you  to  itaiut?}  Will  you 
prncr  bnn  to  Stahis  ? 

•^Do  you  doubt,  ^€.2  Do  yon  hesitate 
hiMkCcnniniog?  which  is  the  best  judge, 
or  die  best  guanfian  of  orpbani,  iupiter 
or  Status?  From  this  it  l^ppears,  that 
'tfais  Btaius  was  some  notorious  wretch, 
who  faadbdhared  ill  ih  both  tbeoe  ^p«- 
dfies. 

92.  Say  a  to  Status.'}  As  you  mutt 
allow  Staius  not  comparable  to  Jnpiter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  vile  and 
wicked  man,  1  would  IrtTe  you,  that 
yon  naty  judge  tbe  better  of  the  nature 
of  your  petitiont,  propose  to  Stains  whtrt 
you  bare  proposed  to  Jupiter«<-how 
would  Staius  receive  it? 

—  0  Jupiter f  ^c,  wouid  he  ery.]  Even 
flodm,  bad  as  he  is,  would  be  riiockcd 
and  astonished,  and  caH  on  iopiter  foe 
^rengeance  on  your  head. 

S3.  And  muty  not  Jupiter^  ^ej  Think 
you  thst  Jupiterifaen  may  not,  with 


tbe  Mghcst  justioa,  as  well  as  «d^i« 
tion,  call  on  himself  for  vengeance  otf 
you? 

24.  To  Am>e^gMPeis.]Do  you  suppose 
that  Jupiter  is  reconciled  to  your  treat* 
m^nt  of  him,  because  you  and  yours  arft 
vitfled  wMi  no  marks  of  divine  venge- 
ance? 

se*  09l0iir  of  iheep»\  Oftred  m  sacri* 
#ee  by  way  of  otpiation. 

•*•  ETgennomj  firgenoas  wai  Ibe  naaM 
of  some  famous  sooriwayer,  whose  ofice 
ft  waa^-tRvine,  hyinapecting  tbe  entraib 
of  tbe  sacrimces. 

27.  AeedtvimhxL^  When  any  person 
was  struck  dead  by  Uglitidng,  inuBedi- 
ately  the  priest  (aliquis  aenior  qui  pubbca 
Mgura  toadil,  /ov.  saL  vi.  1.  SS6  )came 
and  bnried  tbfe  body,  encloaed  the  pfact^ 
and  ertadag  there  an  altar,  sacrificed 
two  twd'yisar  Old  sheep  (bidentcs)** 
hence  die  word  bidaitai  ia  applied  by 
authors,  indifibrently,  to  tbe  enotifioei  ta 
the  place,  or  fee  bare)  to  4he  peraoa. 

—fa  iAegh«et.]-Or  woods,  whiiia  iLt 
osfc  was  rent  with  lightning,  and  where 
you  remained  unbntt.    Comp.  1. 34,  $• 

SS.  JupMvr  offhr  yssi,  ^c  }  Beoaate 
you  have  hitherto  «Bsoiped,  do  you  ima- 
gtoe  that  you  are  at  full  iiherty  to  insult 
Jnpiter  as  you  pleaae,  and  thiv  wiib 
impunity,    and  even  with 


Plucking  or  pulKng  a  person  by  the 
beardwasoof  «f  At  highest  muarfcs  of 
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What  think  you  of  Jove  ?  m  he,  that  you  would  care,  to  prefer 
Him  to  any  one?   to  whom?   will  you  to  Staius?  what!— do 

you  doubt  ?  19 

!\yi)o  is  the  better  judge  ?  who  the  fittest  for  orphan  children  ? 
This,  therefore,  with  which  you  try  to  persuade  the  ear  of  Jore^ 
Come,  say  it  to  Staius :    O  Jupiter !    O  good  Jupiter  !  would 

he  cry: 
And  may  not  Jupiter  cry'ont  upon  himself? 
Do  you  think  him  to  hate  forgiven,  because,  when  he  thunders, 

the  oak  sooner 
Is  thrown  down,  by  the  sacred  sulphur,  than  both  you,  and 

your  house?  85 

Or  because,  with  the  bovi^  of  eheep^  Eil^nna  commanding,  ' 
You  do.  not  lie  a  sad,  and  to-be-nvoided  bidenta^,  in  the  groveSji 
Therefore  does  Jupiter  offiv  you  his  foolish  beard  to  pttick  ? 
Or  what  is  it  ?  witn  what  reward  hast  thou  bought  the  ears 
Of  the  gods  ?  with  lungs,  and  with  gieasy  entrails  ?  39 

Lo !  a  grandmother,  or  an  aunt  fearing  the  gods^  from  tb^ 

cradlQ 
Takes  a  boy,  and  his  forehead  and  his  wet  lipe. 
With  tnfiunous  finger,  imd  with  purifying  spittle,  she  befoiehandi 


eomnnpt  ana  intuit  Uiaft  eoM  be  «f- 
fercd-..«ee  nti  K  193,  note;  for  Um 
hsard  WM  dMviilMd  and  KspecUd  at  a 
mark  of  graTity  and  wiadprn  boo  Jvy« 
aaft.  KIT.  10,  note ;  and  Jut.  ti.  K  15, 16. 
.  S9.  OrwkutisUry  i€.  What  bast 
tiiou  done  that  tfaoii  art  in  such  higli 
Ikvour  with  Uie  godft? 

^WUh  whiU  rtumrd,  ^c]  With  what 
tiribe  beat  thou  purcbaaed  the  divin* 
attention? 

,90.  With  Iwfgt.)  Ctmtmapimom^  put 
herB,  per  metoh.  for  any  of  the  Utger 
inteitines  of  beasts  oAvsd  in  sacrfOee. 

^.^fnd  with  grm^  gnirtdU.)  LacAet 
aigniftes  the  email  guta,  tbrongh  w^i^ 
the  meat  paaseth  Srst  teii  of  the  stomach  : 
fieriiapa  ao  called  Awn  the  hMCeals,  or 
small  vessels,  the  moutfas  «f  which  open 
fnto  thein  to  rceeive  the  chyle,  which  h- 
of  »  white  or  milky  cotonr.  The  poet 
aaya,  nnctis  hieiibiis,  bcjicausa  they  aire 
surrounded  with  fht. 

Tlie  poiet  mentiMia  these  too  in  n 
sheering'  way,  as  if  hehad  said,  «•  Whett 
•«  do  yon  think  that  yoo  hai^  oomiptcd 
**  the  gods  with  lungs  and  gnts?" 

51.  Lof  a  grandmotker,  fc.]  T%« 
pott  now  proceeda  to  expoee  the  IWly  of 


tbfae  pfmyera  whiob  old  womon  mako 
for  children. 

— >^it  mttU*}  Matertera-  %naai  mater 
altera — the  mother*s  sister,  the  aunt  on 
the  Biother*s  side,  aa  amita  is  on  tho 
father*^  side. 

'^Fearing  the  g^ds,]  Metuena  dirflm«» 
auperstitious ;  for  all  superstition  pro*- 
ceeds  from  fear  and  terror;  it  is  there* 
fbre  that  superstitious  people  are  called 
in  Greek  hit'titUfUfHt  f^'on  iu^0t  tm 
fear,  and  itttfutf,  a  dwma»,  a  god. 
See  Acts  vWi.  ^. 

52.  Hisjbrehend^  jv.]  Pershis  hem 
ridicolce  the  foolish  and  superstitious 
rites  which  wpmen  observed  on 


Fhsa,  after  haWng  take"  the  fnlhnt 
odt  of  the  cf^dle,  they,  before  Ihejr 
hegap  their  prayers,  wetted  the  middloi 
Anger  with  spittle*  with  which  4hey 
Mtohned  the  tbsehead  and  lips  of  the 
chHd,  by  way  of  ospiaftioB,  and  pto« 


^H^rtUpa]  t.e.  Of  thoehild,  whids 
a^  usuallf  wet  with  drivsl  ftwn  tho 

'89,  JFnfhmomMjtngtr,'}  Themlddlnfin. 
gnc,  ^led  infaaiis,  IVom  ita  being  node 
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Expiat ;  urentes  ociiloa  inhibtre  perita 

Tunc  manibuB  quatit,  et  spem  macram,  iuppUce  voto,  ^ 

Nunc  Licint  in  campos,  nunc  Crassi  mittit  in  a^e^. 

^  Hunc  optent  generuin  rex  et  reginaJ  puellae 

*  IIupc  rapiant !  quicquid  calcavertt  hie,  rosa  fia|  V 
Ast  ego  nutriot  non  niando  vota :  n^atD» 

Jupiter,  haec  illi,  quamvis  te  albata  rogarit.  40 

Poscis  opem  nervis,  corpuaque  fideU  senectaes 

JSsto,  age :  sed  grandes  patipae,  tucetaque  crassa 

Annuere  his  superos  yetuere,  Jovemque  morantun 
Rem  8truere  exoptas,  cseso  boye;  M^rcuriumque 

Arceseis  fibrS :  ^  da  fortunare  penates !  4iS 

*  Da  pecuB,  et  gragibus  fbetuna !' — Quo,  p^ifne,  pacto^ 


fMe  of  in  a  way  of  Horn  to  point  at  inA- 
aoous  |Mop]e.    See  sat. «.  L  53,  and  note. 

a?.  Purifying  tpUtU."}  They  thougl^t 
llMting  spittle  to  contain  great  %irtae 
againit  fMcination»  or  an  cril  ey«: 
tiiercfore  with  that,  miicd  with  dust, 
they  rubbed  the  forehead  and  Ups  by 
iray  of  preservative*  Thus  in  Petrooius 
—"Moz  turbatum  ^putopulTercm,  anus 
**  medio  sustuiit  digiCo,  ^ontemque  re* 
*^  pngnantis  sigpyit.'* 

^She  befifnkttmL']  i,€.  Before  she 
begins  her  prayers  for  the  child 

54^  Exfiatet,]  See  above^  X)pte  on  L 
as,  ad  fill. 

^SkiUed  to  mhUrit,  j-c}  Skilful  tq 
binder  the  ^fascinsfioii  of  bewitching 
eyes.  Uro  signifies,  lit.  to  bam ;  also 
to  injure  or  destroy.  Viao.  G.  ii.  11 96. 
One  sort  of  witchcraft  was  supposed  to 
operate  by  the  influence  of  the  eye. 
\ULQ.  ecL  ifi.  ioa. 

95.  Tk£n  Mdfc»  Ams.  j^c]  Lifts  him 
up,  and  dandles  hka  to  and  fro,  as  if  to 
present  him  to  the  gods.  ^ 

—^«r  sender  Aop«^]  The  little  tendif^ 
ififiuii 

'^H^ik  tuppiiant  wisk.]  Or  prayer. . 
Having  finiihild  her  supentitious  rites 
•f  lustration,  she  now  o^ers  her  wishtt 
and  pimyan  lor  the  infiuit. 

5ft.  8ht  now  mmds,  ^c.]  MitUt  is  a 
Ww  t^rm,  #nd  taken  from  the  pnntor's 
putting  a  person  in  pftsaassioa  of  .an 
Mtete  which  was  recovered  at  laif. 
Here  it  denotef  the  old  women>  wish- 
ing. and»  in  desire^  putting  the  child  jn 
possession  of  great  riches,  having  her 
eye  on  Ae  possessions  of  Crassiis  and 
JUcinius^    the  fma$t  ^  m^^  (say* 


Plutarch)  purchMsd  lO  many  bonae^p 
that,  at  one  time  or  oth^,  the  greatest 
part  of  Rome  pame  jntp  his  hands. 
Lidnins  was  a  young  slave  of  so  saving 
a  temper,  that  he  let  out  th»  ofiTals  ^ 
his  meat  for  interest,  and  kept  a  register 
of  {lebifirs.  Afterwards  he  was  made 
a  colIectiMr  in  Gaul,  where  he  arq[uire4 
(as  Persitts  expresses  it,  sat.  iy.  1.  5^, 
quantum  non  milvua  obecret)  **  mom 
**  lands  than  a  kite  oould  fly  over.** 

37.  *  Xing  and  fuemwiih*  ^^  May 
he  be  so  opulent  as  that  even  crowned 
heads  may  covei  an  alUanoe  with  him 
as  a  son-in-law. 

97—8.  'OM  MM  Aim.*]  May  he  be 
so  beautifi|l  an4  Tpmely,  the  girls  auy 
all  flUl  in  love  with  him,  and  contend 
Vf  ho  shall  first  sei]^  him  for  her  own. 

98.  •sAaU  ham  tr«4iieH  npoii.'  fe.] 
This  foolish,  extmvagaot  hyperbole  welt 
represents  the  vanity  and  folly  of  thes| 
old  women,  in  their  wishes  for  tht) 
children. 

S9.  But  to  a  ftiirte,  ji;c»]  For  my  part| 
aay%  Persius,  I  shall  never  leave  it  iq 
my  nurse  to  pray  for  my  child, 

39—40.  .deny*  0  JupUer,  4fc}  If  she 
should  ^veir  pray  |hus  fpr  a  child  of 
mine,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Jupiter,  to 
deny  «Mch  petitions  as  these,  however 
solemnly  she  mey  <^er  them.  « 

.  40.  rV  filqlh*d  m  whife.]  Though 
arrayed  in  sacrificial  garments.  The 
ancients,  when  they  8acri4ced  and  oirered 
to  the  gods,  were  clothed  with  white 
gfumenti,  as  emblems  of  innocence  au4 
purity. 

41.  Tom  atk  sirongth^  4<^]  Anothcf 
praya  for  stren|;th  of  aenrcs,  aj^d  i^ 
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Expiates,  skilled  to  inliibit  destructive  ey^. 

Then  shakes  him   iii  her  hands,   and  her  slender  hdpe,  with 

suppliant  wish,  35 

She  now  sends  into  the  fields  of  Lic'mius,  now  into  the  houses 

'^     of  Grassus. 
^  May  a  king  and  qtieen  wish  this  boy  their  8on4n-law ;  may 

^  the  gills 
*  Seize  him  ;  whatever  he  shall  have  trodden  upon;   may  it  be*' 

^  come  a  rose  !' 
Btit  to  a  nurse  1  do  not  commit  prayers  :  deny, 
O  Jupiter,  tl^ese  to  her,  tho'  clothed  in  white  she  should  ask.    40 
You  ask  strength  for  your  nerves,  and  a  body  fiuthf  ul  to  old 

age: 
Qe  it  so — ^^o  on ;  but  great  dishes,  and  fat  sausages. 
Have  forbidden  the  gods  to  assent  to  these,  and  hinder  JoTe«^ 
Yoii  wish  heartily  to  r^ise  a  fortune,  an  021:  being  slain^  and 

Mercury 
You  invite  with  inwards— ^^grant  the  household  gods  to  make 

**  me  prosperous  !  45 

"  Give  cattle,  and  oflfepnng  tp  my  fiocks  }'* — Wr^teh,  by  what; 

fopans, 


bisbady  aiAy  DOt Ikil him whmtkmm>mm 
ta  be  old. 

.  49.}  JBe  ii  «-^»f»  PH.]  I  Me  no  harm 
in  tUi,  .sajB  Penjui ;  you. ask  notbing 
bqt  xditt  maf  be  netooably  desired* 
therefore  I  don*t  find  fault  with  your 
pnyiDg  Cor  tbe«e  thing »-rga.  on  with 


^^Graol  4iske».]  But  while. ypu  vr» 
praying  for  strength  of  bodyi  and  for  an 
Ikealchy  otd  age,  you  vft  destroying 
jaur  facaith,  and  laying  i^  for  a  dis- 
aaaed-  oid  «ge  by  yoiir  giiM<<wy  9*^^ 
luxury. 

'^Squrngft*}  'n|ceu^  a  kind  of  meat 
made  of  porfc  or  beef  chopped,  or  oM^r 
stuff,  mingled  with  «ue^. 

43.  Have  forbidden,  4i;c}  While  yeu 
are  praying  one  way,  and  living  another, 
you  yourself  hiod^  the  gods  from  graal*. 
ing  your  wishes. 

-^Minder  Jav^.']  Frerent  his  giving 
you  health  and  streogMi,  by  your  umi^ 
destroying  both. 

The.  poet  here  ridicules  tiios^  ipoon- 
swtent  people,  w}to  prav^^for  health  and 
itrength  ol*  body,  and  yet  l^e  in  such 
&  maoosr  as  to  impair  both,  Noiliipg 
but  a  youth  of  icmperanca  is  likely  to 
pD0ore  an  old  age  uf  beahih^  This  is 
Vauii.      . 


finely  touched  by  the  masterly  pen  of 
our  Shakespeare : 

3%9   I  took  oldf  yet  I  mm  strong  and 

lutty,' 
J^orin  my  youth  I  never  did  appfy 
Hot  and  rebelHoui  lijuor$  i^  m^  biood  ; 
.  ^or  did  n/ftt  vMtk  unbothfui/ore&e^  awe 
IVte  mean*  of  weaknea  and  tUbiHty  $ 
y%eref<rre  my  age  ii  at  a  tfuty  mnter, 
JFVertjfi,  bufkindly^'^ 

As  yoM  iik^  it,  9Ct  ii.  sc.  iii^ 

44.  Vuu  itfisA,  jfc]  Anotlier  is  endea» 
▼purihg  to  edvan^e  his  fortune  by  offer- 
ing costly  sacrifices,  lit^e  thinking  tha| 
these  are  dupipishing  whtt  he  wants  to 
augmpnt. 

— Ox  being  thin."}  i.  e.  In  Mcrificerr- 
ip  order  tp  Vender  iha  god  propitious ; 
l^t  you  don't  recoiled  that  by  this  you 
bays  an  ox  the  less. 

'T^Hsri^ury.]  T^e  god  of  gain.    ' 

45.  Ftfu  inoite,]  Arcessij^^-send  for, 
•8  it  were — uivite  tci  favour  you. 

— .ITOA  inwardt,}  ^?tis,  the  entraiU 
of  bfmsto  o^'ered  in  aacrifioe. 

— ^*  ThehQutefuidgedii'ic,^  "  Graqt^ 
*<  O  Mercury,*'  eay  you,  '*  that  my  do* 
**  mestic  aflkirs  may  prosper]"  Sea 
A^Msif.  Penates. 

46.  •<  Gwe  G0U4ie;'  f  c]  Gn^t  gif  » 
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Tot  Ubt  cum  in  flammia  junicum  omenta  liquescant? 
Et  tainen  hie  extis,  et  opimo  vtncere  (arto 
Intendit :  ^  jam  crescit  ager,  jam  crescit  ovile ; 

^  Jam  dabitur,  jam  jam  t*  donee  deceptus,  et  exspes, 
Nequicqiiatn  fundo  suspiret  nimimus  in  imo. 

Si  libi  cratenu  argenti,  Hicusaque  pingui  ' 
Auro  dona  feramy  sudes  ;  et  pectore  Isevo 
Excutias  ffuttas  :  Isetari  praetrepidum  cor. 
Hinc  iUud  subiity  auro  sacras  quod  ovato 
Pkrducia  facies.     Nam,  fratres  inter  ahenos, 
Somnia  pitiiit&  qui  purgatiwima  mittunt, 
Pra^ipui  sunto  ;  Bitque  iliia  aurea  barba. 

Aurum  vasa  Numai>  8aturniaque  impulit  »ra :. 
Vestalesqoe  umas,  et  Tuscum  fictile  mutat. 


number  of  cattle,  aiid  let  «U  «y  flocks 
be  fruitful,  and  inocise. 

46.  ITfWcA,  by  wkal  wuata  t]  Ho*, 
thoii  silliest  of  men,  can  this  be  ? 

47.  H^hen  tke  eamlt  y/  i^moa^  f^l 
HHien  you  are  every  day  prcrenting  M| 
this,  by  aaorificing  your  female  beasts 
before  they  are  old  enomgb  to  breed, 
afid  Aue,  In  a  tW0.|bld  tfOuitief,  d#sti^.  * 
ing  y^iu  stock  ? 

***-Tkeeitulk.]  ddiCDtam  istk«ca«linr 
ftt  that  coTers  the  iowarda. 

— -  Miek  mJUtmB^}  Beifig  pvt  on  tiM 
4t«  cotfliftaltar. 

«>-  J^  youA  I«  boptato  obtain  wbaik 
yoti  #afit 

48.  m  iMt  mtui,^]  Thinfca  hoibaU 
OTercome  the  gods  with  the  ravltfttide 
of  tacrifictt  which  be  oabf»*-this  it  lua 
intention. 

~  mth  boweU.']  Tht  iawaids  of  beasli 
oftred  in  sacriBce. 

— Jf  rich  ptidding.'}  They  offered  a 
tort  of  puddiogt  or  cake,  made  oflirMi; 
wliie,  and  honey. 

4S.  "  Now  the  fteid  tncrMMS.'*]  Says 
be,  fancying  his  Uod  is  better  for  wfa^ 
he  has  been  doing. 

— "  N<m  the  theep-fold>'"],**  Now  me. 
« thinks  my  sheep  breed  better.'* 

50  Nrw  U  than  be  givoi,"  ft^] 
*'  Mechinks  t  already  see  my  wishes 
'*  fuimied^erery  thing  will  be  givvo  me 
••  that  I  asked  for.** 

— ''A'bwjprawi*^.'*}  •'I  shaQ  »ot 
**  be  able  to  wait  much  longer.^ 

—  Till  deeeifed  and  hop^.'l  TSX,  rt 
Itogtb,  he  finds  his  errdr,  and  that,  1^ 
•hoping  to  increase  his  foftoae  bj  thit 


£0 


55 


60 


tnultitude  of  his  sAOfifiees,  he  has  only 
iust  so  far  diminished  ii-^Jke  has  nothing 
left  but  one  yper  solitary  scatarc*  at  the 
bottom  ci  his  purse,  or  chest :  -which, 
ftndiug  itself  deceived,  and  hofMUssof 
any  accesden  to  it,  Sigtas,  10  it  vrm^  hi 
vain,  lor  the  loss  of  its  eampahiony 
which  liave  been  ao  foolishiy  spont  and 


Thie  Boman  nninmas»  when  BMWtontd 
as  a  picM  «f  aloney*  was  tiM  aniM  with 
the  Btaiwiim,  abo«t  one  pcMiy  thine 
faiteinga.    llMpiMRipotKlinlMseiBTety 


5%^  ^$&tk0etMp0,1f€iJ  Mennraapft. 

to  think  the  gods  like  thenualvea^  1 
with  iMi  and  cmOy  giftanhKi  audi  t 
poet  now  speiha» 

If,  saith  »mi«s»  I  shenldaBake  1 
e  present  of  a  ihie  piece  of  sHver  | 
or  ef  seme  cosily  ^eMcl  el 
gold— 

88.  YouwomUmfimt.]  Toawottldbe. 
se  pleased  end  overjoyed,*  thai  ye« 
would  break  into  a  sweat  with  agjie* 


—  X^  Iresjii]    Ibey 
bCMt  to  tie  on  dw  left  side. 

£4.  Shake  o«<  drofu.]  iL  e.  Yon  wonld 
weePfOr  abed  tears.  LaduTesea  «mo- 
tnw,  tolbrceteate,  Tka.  Heaut.  act.  j.. 
sc.  i.  l.i;5.  Tears  of  joy  would 4bnpw 
es  it  were,  from  yeur  ^erj  heart.  La, 
dvTJrmor  prw  gaudier.  Tkm.  flooaeun-  , 
demand  lneo  here  in  the  seMeeribol. 
IsK  siUy;  sain  Vum.  ceL  LIS.  0»p. 
saub. 

-^fvur  iierr  h^emhlhtg  kmrU  4'cv]  Fsi* 
pitating  with  unusual  moiapBy  fieia  the 
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When  the  cauls  of  so  many  young  h^eifers  can  melt  for  you  in 

flames  f 
And  yet  this  man  to  prevail  with  bowels,  and  with  a  rich  pudding 
Intends  :  "  Now  the  field  increases,  now  the  sheep-fivW — 
*'  Now  it  shall  be  given,  now  presently  :"  til!  deceived,  and 

hopeless,  60 

In  vain  the  numrnus  will  sigh  in  the  lowest  bottom. 

If  to  thee  tups  of  silver,  and  gifts  wrouglit  with  rich  gold    ' 
I  should  bring,  you  would  sweat,  and  from*  your  left  breast 
Shake  out  drops— your  over-tfemWing  heart  would  rejoice. 
Hence  that  takes  place,    that  with  gold  carried  in  triumph  you 
Overlay  the  saci*ed  faces.     For,  among  the  braten  brothers^  56 
Let  those  who  send  dreams  most  purs^  from  phlegm, 
Be  the  chief,  and  let  them  have  a  ffolden  beard. 

Gold  has  driven  It  way  the  vessels  of  Numa,  and  the  Satur- 

nian  brass, 
Atid  dianges  tlie  vestal  umB,  and  the  Tuscan  £a4ril«en-ware.  60 


I  fsd^cmolm  of  yoar  warprim 
and  joy.  would  be  dcligHtMl. 

55^  Thai  taftM  floe*.]  Hie  notiea  or 
MDtime6t  takes  place  in  yoor  wood,  «hat, 
fwoaiifle  you  are  ao  oveijoyed  at  leteiving 
a  rich  aad  aumptuoM  pnMnit  of  aU^v 
argoM,  UMiMbre  the  godawmt  faeao 
«eo*— judging  of  them  by  yowielf. 

— (ToWoamerf  jf»  iHttinfiA.  j«.]  Henoe, 
with  the  gold  Ufcee  as  a  ^t  frdm  tti 
enemy,  and  adorning  the  triumpb  of  the 
<conyierar,  by  tieing  carried  witfi  him  in 
irfa  ovation,  yeu  overlay  the  ioatgca  of 
the  gods—tbas  oompliBfientiiig  tbe  gods 
with  what  has  bees  taken  ttom  your 
Mhw  moAab  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

56.  flbf  (rozm  6r«CA«r«.]  There  stood 
tn  the  porch  of  the  Falatine  ApoUo  fifty 
braaen  ttatnet  of  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyp- 
tm,  the  brother  «(r  Danavs,  who,  having 
iifty  sons,  married  them  to  the  fi% 
4ao^hlttsof  l>anaas,  and,  by  their  fa. 
<ber*s  order,  they  ill  slew  thcnrhnibands 

Sthe  nigl^t  of  tfaehr  manrhige,  except 
ypermnestra,    who   a«ved   Lynceos. 
flee  Hon.  lib*  iiL  ode  ri.  1. 00,  &c. 

These  were  befieved  to  have  great 
^ower  of  givitog  amiweii  to  thehr  in- 
quirers, fci  drtams  of  the  night,  relatiee 
to  evrm  of  disorders. 

57,  Hoti purged,  ^c."}  Moft  clear  and 
Me,  as  most  defecated  and  nnhiiasBoed 
ay  the  gross  humours  of  the  body. 

^8.  Be  9ke  ehif.J  t^t  these  be  htd 


fn  hObonr  above  the  Mst^g.  d,  Besttfar 
most  on  those  from  frhom  you  expect 


•— ^  gdden  ieaPd."}  This  alhides  to 
the  image  of  A£aculapius,  in  the  temple 
of  Epidaurum,  «»bidi  was  supposed  to 
Reveal  remedies  for  dividers  in  dreams. 
This  image  bad  a  golden  beard,  %hich 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Synlcuse  took 
away,  mying.  Jestingly,  that.  <*  as  the 
"  father  of  iE^ulapius,  Apollo,  had  no 
**  beard,  it  was  not  right  for  the  son  to 
**  haiw  ene.*^ 

This  communicating.  IfarOugh  dtestt^. 
audi  remedies  as  were  adapted  te  the  cure 
of  the  several  disorders  of  the  inquirers, 
was  at  firat  accounted  «lie  {irovinoe  of 
Apollo  and  Asculapius only ;  but,  on  the 
hmphing  'Oqt  of  £gypitian  superstition, 
Isis  and  Osiris  were  allowed  to  have  tlie 
same  power,  as  were  aiao  the  fifty  sons 
of  ^gypttts,  here  called  the  braaen  bro- 
ther!, ftom  their  statuea  of  hraia. 

59.  Jhwen  auMty.  j-c]  Has  quite  ex- 
peUed  from  the  Cemples  the  plain  and 
simple  vessels  made  use  of  in  the  days  of 
Numa,  the  first  Ibunder  of  our  reli^us 
rites.     See  Juv.  sat.  xi.  1.  1 15, 16. 

—  Tke  Saiurman  6rasf.]  Tiie  braaen 
veasela  which  were  in  use  when  Saturn 
reigned  in  Italy. 

60.  Ckangti  tke  veetal  vinu,'\  Tlie 
piidiers,  pots,  an<hother  vessels,  which 
the  vestal  virgins  ttsedin  celebratiog  the 
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O  curvs  in  terras  animae,  et  ccelestiiHn  inanes  ! 
Quid  juvat  hoc,  teinplis  nofttros  itnmittere  mores^ 
Et  bona  diis  ex  tiac  scelcrata  ducere  pulpa  ? 
H«ec  sibi  corrupto  Casiam  dissolvit  olive  ; 
Et  Calabrum  coxit,  vitiate  mdrice,  veilus. 
Hs^c  baccam  conchse  rasisse  ;  et  stringere  venas 
r*erventis  massse^  crude  de  ptilvere,  jiissiK 
Peccat  et  haec,  peccat :  vitio  tatnen  utitiir.     At  vos 
Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  aurum  ? 
Neinfie  noc$  quocl  Veneri  donatse  a  TJrgine  nupte. 

Qtiin  damns  id  superis,  de  magnfi  quod  daie  lance 
Non  possit  magni  Messals  lippapropago  : 
Compositumjus,  fasqueanimi;  sanctosc^ue  rec^essus 


6b 


70 


Htes  of  Vesta,  and  n^hich  wer«.  an- 
ciently of  earthen-ware,  are  now  changed 
Ihto  gold.  Cotnp.'  Jtr,  sat.  Vi.  1.  d42» 
5. 

60.  The  Tttscan  earthen-tOare.]  Are- 
titinif  a  city  of  Tuscany,  was  famous  f«r 
eartlten-ware.  from  wMnce  it  was  carried 
to  Roraci  and  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 
•This  was  now  grown  quite  out  of  use. 

Comp.  Jut.  sat  xi.  1.  109,  10;  and 
Jdv.  sat.iii.  1.  168. 

The  poet  means  to  say.  that  .people, 
now^a«days  had  banished  aH  the  simple 
▼es&els  of  the  oncient  and  primitive  woN 
ship*  and  now,  imagining  the  gods  were 
OS  fond  of  gold  as  they  were,  thought  to 
succeed  in  their  petitions,  by  lavish- 
ing gold  on  their  images.  Comp.  Is. 
3tlTi.  6. 

61.  0  fault  bnwedt  j-c  ]  This  apo^ 
strophe,  and  what  follows  ,to  the  efld, 
contain  sentiments  worthy  the  pen  of  a 
Christian. 

-  62.  ITfuU  doth  fhit  own/.]  What  pro- 
£teth  it. 

—  To  place  <mr  mannere,  jv.]  ImmiU 
tere^— to  admit,  or  suffer  to  enter.  Our 
manners— ».  e,  our  ways  of  thinking*  our 
principles  of  actiou-^who,  because  we 
so  highly  value*  and  are  so  easily  in- 
fluenced by  rich  gifti»  think  the  gods 
Viil  be  so  too.  8ee  Anrsw.  Immitlo^ 
"So.  3,  and  7. 

6S.  And  to  efUifiif  4^4]  To  prescribe, 
infer,  or  reckon  what  is  good  in  then- 
sight,  and  acceptable  to  them. 

^^Out  of  thu  wicked  jnUp.'}  From  the 
dictates  of  this  corrnpted  and  depraved 
flesh  of  oursk  Flesh  here,  as  ofWn  in 
b.  S.  means  the  fleshly,  carnal  mind,  in- 


fluen<ied  by,  shA  under  the  domiftiofl 
of  the  bodily  appetites -»rs»y  ^m^xaun 
iwi^vM<*f.]  Pet.  ii.  11.  <'  That  which 
IS  "  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  John  iii.6. 
Pulpa  literally  means  the  pulp,  the 
fltahy  part  of  any  toeat— ^  piece  offlesh 
without  bone.     Aiasw. 

64.  7%u.].Tbi9  same  flesh — 
-^Vietolpei/oriiteifCa^da,'^.)  Cas^ 

sia,  a  sweet  shrub,  bearing  spice  like 
cinnamon,  here  put  for  the  spice ;  of  this 
and  other  aramatics  mingled  with  oiV 
•which  was  hereby  corrupted  fMt  its 
simplicity,  they  made  perfumes,  with 
which  they  anointed  themselves. 

65.  Hath  baUed,  fc]  To  give  the 
wool  a  purple  dye,  in  order  to  make  it 
into  splendid  and  sumptuous  garmeBlSk 
See  Jov.  sat.  xii.  58,  9. 

The  best  and  finest  wool  eame  ftooi 
Calabn'ft.  The  daurev  was  a  ihelUflsh, 
of  the  blood  of  which  the  purple  dye 
was  made.  The  beet  was  found  about 
Tyre.  See  Viao  Mn.  iv.  869.  Hoa. 
epod.  xii.  21.— *  Vitiated — i  c  cerfupied 
to  the  purposes  of  luxury. 

66.  TajBcraptf,  4[«.]*TliisSamepnipftflr 
Carnal  mind,  flrst  taught  men  ta  extraot 
pearls  from  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster^ 
in  order  to  adorn  'themselves. 

—  And  to  draw,  tf-e*]  Stringtre— to 
bring  into  a  body  or  lump  (A maw. )  the 
veins  of  gold  and  silver,  by  meHing  down- 
the  crude  ore,  Ferventis  mettw  the 
mass  of  gold  or  silter  ore  heated  te 
fusion  in  a  fUtittoe,  and  thus  separating 
them  ftom  the  dross  and  earthy  partidssk 

The  poet  is  shewing,  that  the  ane 
depraved  and-  corrupt  principle^  which 
leiids  men  to  imagine  theipodstobe  like 
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O  souls  bowed  to  tl»e  earth — and  void  of  heavenly  things ! 

What  doth  this  avail,  to  place  oar  manners  in  the  temfMes, 

A  nd  to  esteem  things  good  to  tiie  gods  out  of  this  wfcked  pulp  t 

This  dissolves  for  itself  Cassia  in  corhipte<l  oit, 

And  hath  boiJeii  the  Calabrian  fl^eCe  in  vitiated  purple.  63 

This  has  comnianded  to  scrape  the  pearl  of  a  shell,  and.  to 

draw  the  veins 
OP  the  fervent  mass  from  the  Crude  dust. 
This  also  sins,  it  sins  :  yet  uses  vice.     But  ve, 
O  ye  priests,  say  what  gold  does  in  sacred  things  ? 
Truly  this,  wjiich  dolls  given  by  a  virgin  to  Venus.  70 

But  let  us  give  that  to  the  gods,  which,  to  give  from  a  great 

dish, 
The  blear-eyed  race  of  great  MesMila  could  not — 
What  is  just  and  right  disposed  within  the  soul,  and  the  sacred 

recesses 


Ibemielyes,  mmI  Id  be  phetied  wiUi  gold 
•nd  silver  because  iiMn  are,  is  the  ioveo- 
tor  and  contriTer  of  att  manner  of  luxury 
•nd  sensual  gratifications. 

68.  This  alto  thiM,  ie.l  This  evil  cor- 
rupted  fieiih  is  the  pareut  of  all  sin,  both 
in  principle  and  practice.  Comp.  Rook 
vii  18—24. 

'— '  Yet  usei  vice.}  Makes  some  ton  of 
▼ice,  by  way  of  getting  some  emolument 
from  ity  some  profit  or  pleasure. 

69.'  OyeprietU,  ^c]  But  tell  me,  ye 
noinisters  at  the  gods,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  better  than  others  what 
pleasure*  profit,  or  emolument,  is  there 
to  the  gods  from  all  the  gold  with 
which  the  temples  are  furnished  a&d  de- 
corated? 

7a  7Vu/^l^,j'6.]l)>t  poet  answers 
for  them  — **  Just  aa  much  aa  there  is  to 
••  Venus,  when  girls  offer  dolls  to  her." 
Pupa;  a  puppet,  a  baby,  or  doll,  such  aa 
girls  played  with  while  little,  and,  being 
grown  bi|C.  and  going  to  be  married,  of- 
fered to  Venus,  hoping,  by  this,  to  ob- 
tain her  favour,  and  to  be  made  mothen 
of  real  children.^  The  boys  offered  their 
bullas  to  their  household  gods.  Juv.  sat. 
luii.  ZZ,  note. 

1UBmtktu»gt9eiic'\  The  poet  now 
la  about  to  shew  with  what  sacrifices  the 
gods  will  be  pleased,  and  consequently 
what  should  be  offered. 

-^  A  great  tlitk.]  The  lanz— lit.  a 
ikcp  dish— signifies  a  Urge  centery  ap- 


pHlpnated  to  tJie  rich  ;  but  soilietitBCi 
they  made  use  of  the  acerra  (v.  5.), 
a  snytll  censer  appropriated  to  the 
poor. 

78.  7*Ae  bUar-eyed  race,  fe.}  VaL 
Corv.  Messala  took  his  name  trom  Mes* 
Sana,  a  city  of  Sidly,  whidi  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  him  ;  he  was  the  hmd  cC 
the  Illustrious  family  of  the  Messalis. 
Thto  poet  here  aims  at  a  descendant  of 
his.  who  degenerated  from  the  family^ 
and  so  devoted  himself  to  gluttony^ 
drunkenness,  and  luzury  of  all  kinda^ 
that,  in  his  old  age,  his  eyelids  turned 
inside  ouL 

tiet  us  offer  to  the  gods,  says  Ftesluiy 
that  which  such  as  the  Mcssalis  have 
not  to  offer,  however  large  their  censers 
taaybe,  or  however  great  the  quantities 
of  the  incense  put  within  ihem.[ 

79.  H^kai  u  Juu  and  right,}  Jus  is 
properly  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  man— fas,  that  which  is  agree»- 
ble  to  the  divine  laws. 

—  Duposo/J  Settled,  fiohioned*  act 
in  order  or  composed,  fitted,  set  together, 
within  the  soul.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  the  full  idea  of  compositum  in 
this  place  by  any  single  word  in  our 
language. 

73 — 4.  J%e  tacred  reeettet  of  ike  mbtd.'} 
The  inward  thoughts  «iid  affections-— 
What  St.  Paul  calls  r«  Kjfvwrtt  ra»v 
Mf^P0wm9*    Bom.  it  16*    Prov.  xziii* 
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Mentis,  IM  incoctnm  generoso  pectus  bonesto. 

Hsc  cedO|  Qt  admoTeam  templiB^  et  fitrre  litatx)  75 

^4.  u#0MM»im5rMli,4«.1  tafioMtm    »  •■  to  imWbt  tht  coloiih     teVntfl. 
wipol,  which  IS    G. "" 


fiom  w«ol,  which  IS    O.iii.907. 
MtedyilBdwtfiofooghlytSiigsdwiUithe        75.  Tte  /  may  Ml^  <»  <*<  <«iKr^] 
i^    'Iti%«ii«thiikwhicbiftl«lbNd|    LiitiiMbepoMMid  oTtllHt,  tkatlniy 


■01  bffflf  dippsd*  m  H  wtn,  w  m  to    with  thcw  spppoarh  tht  godk  «i^  tbcs 
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Of  the  mind,  and  a  breast  imbrued  with  generous  honesty-— 

These  give  me,  that  1  may  bring  to  the  temples,  and  I  will 

sacrifice  with  meal.  79 

^HMog.      Oomp*    V|Bo.    J^  T.  L    loughtftr, 

745;  mod  Hos.  lib.  iiL  odf  xxiii«L  17»         Turn  JupAmrfadai  mt temper 

ke*  Sacrifcemt  ntc  unfuam  UUm^ 

tito  not  only  di^bite  to  MuaEiiot,  Pi4,««.  ia  tmm 

M^  by  thai  ncritoto  oMaia  wtant  U 
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ARGUMENT. 
Persiusy  in  this  Saiirej  in  the  person  of  a  Stoic  preceptor  j  vp^ 
braids  the  young  men  with  shthy  and  with  neglect  of  the  study 
iff  philosophy.  He  shews  the  sad  consequences  which^wut 
Mend  them  throughout  life^  if  they  do  not  apply  themselves 
early  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

iS  EMPE  b«c  assidue  ?.    Jam  darum.mane  fenestras 
Intrat,  etangustas  extendil  lumine  rimas. 
Stertionis,  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falernum 
Sofficiat,  quint&  dum  linea  tangilur  umbrS. 


ImM  1.  «'  ThiU^theu  tMngt  con- 
0  mmUlsf  /"]  The  poet  here  introduces  a 
pbUosopbcr  rouaing  the  pupils  under  bit 
ewe  trim  their  sloth,  and  chiding  them 
for  l>ing  ao  late  in  bed.  <«  Wbat,» 
Miys  he,  «« la  this  to  be  ererj  day's 
••pmctice? 

—  ••  Jthready  the  clear  morning/*  ^^c] 
f .  d*  Ton  ought  to  be  up  and  at  your 
fltndiaa  by  break  of  day ;  but  here  you 
we  lounging  in  bed  at  full  day-light, 
which  b  now  shining  in  at  the  windows 
«f  your  bed-room. 

S.  *•  Sfiendt  vrith  Hgktr  4^  ]  Makes 
them  appew  wider,  say  some.  But  Ca- 
imbon  Ueats  this  as  a  foolish  interpreta- 
tieo*  He  saya»  that  thisis  an  **HypaUage. 
*'  1^  that  the  chinks  are  extended,  or 
**  dilelied,  quod  quidem  incpte  scribupt, 
**  but  tibe  light  is  extended,  the  sun 
••trasamitting  iu  raysthrough  the  chinks 
•«  oT  the  latUces '* 

Dr.  Sheridan  says—"  thia  image  (an* 
"guftas  extendit  lumine  rimas)  very 
*•  beautifully  expresses  the  widening  of 
•*  a  chink  by  the  admission  of  light.** 


But  I  do  not  understand  bow  the  Ughr 
can  be  said  to  widen  a  chink,  if  we  take 
the  word  widen  in  its  usual  sense,  ef 
making  any  thing  wider  than  it  was. 
Ferhape  we  may  understand  the  verb  ex- 
tendit, here,  as  extending  to  view-^  e. 
meking  visible  the  interstices  of  the  lat- 
tices, which,  in  the  dark,  are  imperoc^ 
tible  to  the  sight,  but  when  the  more- 
ing  enters  become  apparent.  It  should 
seem,  from  this  pasMge,  that  the  fenes* 
trm  of  the  Romans  were  lattice  win- 
dows. 

But  the  best  way  h  to  abide  by  ex- 
perience, which  is  in  favour  of  the  first 
explanation;  for  when  the  bright  sua 
.  shines  through  any  phink  or  cr4ck,  there 
is  a  dasaling  whidi  maltes  the  chink  er 
crack  appew  wider  than  it  rAiily  is.  Of 
the  first  glass  windows,  see  Jortin,  Rem. 
vol.  iy.p.  196. 

5.  •*  JTe  jnore.**]  Stertimus—i.  e.  sicr. 
titja.  The  poet  lepreients  the  pbi]aaD< 
pher  speaking  in  the  first  person,  bet  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  second— **  Wf 
**  itud^nts/'  8a|rs  he,  as  if  be  io^xM 
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ne  tiite  of  this  Saiire^  in  some  ancient  tnanuicripiSy  WOi^  <^  The 
*^  KeprocLch  of  Idleness  ;**  though  in  others  it  is  inscribed^ 
^^  Against  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich  /' — in  both  of 
which  the  poet  pursues  his  inientson^  but  principaUjf  in  this 
former. 


Wi 


HAT — ^tbese   lliinga  consUndy  i      Already   tlie   clear 

'^  morning  enters 
^  The  windows,  and  extendi  with  li^ht  the  narrow  chinks. 
''  We  snore,  what  to  digest  untamed  Falernan 
^'  Might  suffice :    the  line  is  already  touched  with  the  fifth 

^^  siiadow^ 


tUniMir,  but  meaainf  ,  ao  doubt,  Ukms 
to  whom  he  ipakt.    Comp,  ml  i.  1.  )3« 

«-^<  Ta  iA(ge«l  untanud^**  4«. j  loftcad 
of  rising  to  study,  we  (i.  e,  ye  yoimf 
nien)„Are  sleeping,  as  bog  as  would  tuf^ 
fice  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes  of  wioe,  aod 
make  a  man  sober,  though  he  went  to 
bed  ever  so  drunk 

— ••  Tod^o/.**]  Despnnare—metaph. 
taken  from  new  wine,  or  any  other  fer» 
mentifig  liquor,  wbieh  rises  in  (roth  or 
aouai ;  the  taking  off  this  scnm  or  froth 
was  the  wi^  to  make  the  liquor  clear, 
nnd  to  quiet  its  working.  Thiis  the  Fa» 
lernaii,  which  waa  a^  when^too  much 
waa  drunk  of  it,  to  ferment  in  the 
etomach,  waa  quieted  and  digested  hj 
•leep.  T\m  epithet  indomitum  rcfera  to 
tbift  liBrmenting  qualitf  of  the  wine 

Perhaps  the  roaster  here  alludes  to 
Ibe  irregularities  of  these  students,  who^ 
Instead  of  going  to  bed  at  •  reasooiblo 
VOL.  U. 


bonr  and  edber,  sat  up  late  drinUpg,  wad 
went  to  bed  with  theur  stomachs  lull  oC 
Marnan  wina 

4.  «*2^lMetf«b«HiyfoMdM,»4«.] 
Hypallage;  for  qninta  Uoea  jam  tangi* 
tnr  umbra,  t. «.  cfae  Sftb  line,  the  lino 
or  stroke  which  meiba  tfae'flltti  hoar,  is 
touched  #ith  the  shadow  of  the  i 


Tho  ancient  BonyuM  dtHdid  the  bo^ 
tural  day  into  twelve  paita.  flun-fising 
WM  called  the  trst  hour;  thothM  after 
ann-risiog  answers  to  onr  ttineo*cloekf 
tfae  sixth  hour  waa  noon ;  the  ninib  an* 
ewers  to  our  thrse  o^clock  P.M. "and  tho 
twelAb  was  the  settoigef  tho  «»,  which 
we  caU  sis  o*|Jock  P.M.  Tbo  iiUi 
boor,  then,  among  the  Romai 
to  onr  cloven  o*cloA  A.M.  Hie  i 
dieota  akpt  ijll  etevn    snw  boK  te 
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En,  quid  agis  ?  siccad  insana  canicula  messes 
Jamduduiii  coqnit,  et  patulfi  pecns  omne  sub  ulmo  est. 

Unus  ait  comituniy  ^  Verurone  ?  Itane  ?  Ocius  adsit 
*  Hue  aliquis.     Nernon'  V  Turgescit  vilrea  bilis: 
Finditur,  Arcadiffi  pecuaria  rudere  credas. 

Jam  liber,  et  bicolor  positis  membrana  capillis, 
Inque  manus  charts,  nodosaque  venit  arundo. 
Turn  queritur,  crassus  calamo  qutxl  pendeat  humor ; 
Nigra  quod  ii^a^  f  anesc^t  8«pia  lymphfi  :  . 

Dilutas,  queriiur,  geminel  quod  fistula  guitas.   * 

O  miser,  inqu^  dies  ultra  miser !  huccine  rerum 
Venimus  ?  at  cur  non  potius,  tep^eroque  cohunbb 
Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Poscis ;  et  iratus  mamma^^  toUare  recusas  ? 

ypff  H— why  flooH  jpu  g«t  up  ? 

rr**  7A«  Wuf  dog'4tttt»V'}  C^nicuU — « 
epiMtellatipn.  whkli  wu  supposed  to 
ama  in  tl|e  midst  of  iiimdier/wheii  the 
sun  ontered  Leoi  vvith  us,  tho  dog- 
dayt.  Thk  b  rackoned  the  hottest  time 
Id  the  yeer ;  end  the  endieots  had  a  no- 
tioq,  that  the  ii^uenf  ^  of  th^  doc-star 
bceaaloned  maqj^disoroers  among  the 
hninan  spades^  but  especially  madness 
'indog;^ 

Jam  Procyonfurii^ 
Et  tteUa  veiord  Letmit, 
Sole  dUt  refererUe  riceot. 
Hoa.ode  xzix.  lib.  iii«I.  18^2a 


10 


15 


Rabiim  tempora  signL 

Hoa.  s^$.  vj.  Ut^  i-V^^^ 

6.  **  Long  tinee  is  ripeamg"}  Thar 
fuppoqed  that  the  intense  heat,  at  that 
time  pf  the  year,  was  oocesipDed  by  the 
fiog-stiiri  which  rose  with  the  win,  and 
Ipr^atd^d  the  ripening  of  the  oorn. 
^e  poe<«  foUowfd  this  mtgar  enor* 
which  sprang  from  the  rising  of  the  dqg^ 
Har  iiten  the  sun  etfteced  into  Leo ;  but 
tbts.fetar  is  notthecauae  of  greater  heatt 
^hich  is,  io  trcnh,  only  the  cflfect  of  the* 
|»ai$>cuUr  situation  of  the  sito  at  thai 


Jam  potior  %inbrQ$  cum  ggeyiflngnidb 

DumtlA.Sihani'-'^T' 

Hoa.  ode  xxis.  Iii».  liu  1.  ai  ^z, 

Jhm4etmm  peowiu  um^mt  et  frigora 
m^twu.  ViBO.  ecL  iLa. 


7.  Wdlkf^  ttwietU*:]  Thnsecnntot* 
the  niaaniog  of  opmites  in  this  place 

— "  QuiSe,**  4[c}  Let  some  of  th.e  icr- 
vante  come  immediately,  and  bring  my 
dothe%  that  I  piay  get  up. 

8.  **  It  there  nobody,'^  j^J  Does  no. 
body  hear  me  call  ? 

-^rUremubUe  noeOt.]  He  falU  intq.a 
violent  pa^n  at  Do|ipdy^  apsirering* 

Horafre  speaks  of  s|hendida  bills,  dear- 
bile — 1. 0.— Aifieii»-T-in  oppoiidon  tothe 
atfe  bilts>  b)ack  bile,  which  pmdnc«smei> 
Umcboly.'  This  is  probably  tbe  meaniqg 
of  vitrea,  gtaasy.  In  this  place. 

9.  « /  dm  v^it.**)  Says  the  youth, 
with  calling  so  loud  ibr  aamebody  to 
come  to  me  — 

— "  That you*d believe,*' ic,]  Yon  majf 
well  say  you  are  ready  to  split,  for  yoo 
make  sudi  a  noise  that  one  would  think 
that  all  the  asses  in  Arcadia  were  bray- 
log  together,  answers  the  philosopher, 
Edipsis.  AroadiL,  a  midland  country  ct 
Pdoponnesusy  very  good  for  postore. 
and  famous  Ibr  a  large  breed  of  asses. 
See  Juv.  sat  viL  L 160,  note. 

la  Now  a  book.^  At  last  he  gets  outof 
bed,  dresses  himself,  and  takes  up  a  book; 
'^Two-^obntred parekwtent,}  Hke  stu- 
denta  used  to  write  their  notes  on  parch- 
ment :  the  inside,  on  which  they  wrote, 
was  white;  the  other  side,  bemg  the  outer 
side  of  the  skin.  <m  which  the  wool  or 
hair  grew,  was' of  a  yellow  cast.  Btd 
Juv.  sat.  viL  L  83,'  note. 

^Tke  hamf  jr.]  The  hairs,  or  wool, 
which  grew  on  tbe  skin,  were  scraped 
off,  and  the  parchment  smoothtd,  bg 
nibbing  it  withe  J 
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*^  Lo !  wiiat  do  ^ou  ?  the  mad  dog^Btur  the  dry  harveaU  5' 

*' liong  since    is   ripening,    and  alt    the  flock  is  under  tlie 
"  spreading?  ehn.*' 

Says  one  of  the  (ellow-students — ^^  Is  it  true  ?      Is  it  so  ? 
**  Quick  let  somebody 
*'>  Come  hiilier — Is  tljei«  nobody  ?" — vitreous  bile  swells. 
^^  1  am  split  f  ^ — '^  that  youM  believe  the  cattle  of  Arcadia  tobr^iy*'' 

Now  a  book,  and  two-coloured  parchment)  the  hairs  betn^ 
laid  aside,  ".  10 

And  there  comes  intoliis  hand  paper,  and  a  knotty  reed. 
Tlien  he  compiatns  ttmt  a  thicK  iHoisiure'  halhgs  riro^  cHe  peh  : 
That  the  black  cuttle-iJsh  vilntshee  wiifh^  v^^ter  infusal : 
He  coifiplains  that  (he  pipe  doubles  the  diluted  drops, 

^^  O  wretcii  I  nid  every  day  more  a  wretch  I  to  this  pass      15 
*'  Are  we  come  ?  b\jt  why  do  you  nbt  rerther,  hfce  tl>e  eende)r  doVe, 
**  And  like  the  children  of  nobles,  require  to  eat  pap, 
**  And  angry  at  the  nurse,  refuse  her  to  sing  lullaby,"— 


11.  Paper.]  Char  to  signiiet  any « ma- 
terial to  write  upon.  The  ancients  made 
it*  of  various  things,  as  leaves,  bark  of 
trees^  &c.  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  flag 
of  the  river  Nile,  which  was  called  pa* 
pyru»— hence  the  word  paper.-  Charta 
Pei^amena,  t.  $.  ^pud  Pergamum  inventa 
(PuM.  £p.  xiiL  1&.)  signifies  the  parch- 
ment or  vellum  which  they  wrote  upon» 
and  which  was  sometimes  indifiWently 
caUed  chsurta,  or  membrane.  Comp. 
Hob.  sat.  z.  lib.  i.  L  4 ;  and  sat,  iiL  Hb. 
ii.  1.  2. 

But  charts  here  sterns  to  mean  paper 
of  Sonne  sort,  different  from  the  mem- « 
brana*  1. 10. 

The  lasy  student  now  talc«s  pen,  ink, 
^d  p«Cper,  in  order  to  write.- 

— -^  ktmth/  reed.]  A  pen  made  of  a 
reed,  which  was  hollow,  like  a  pipe,  and 
grew  full  of  knots,  at  intervals,  on  the 
stalk. 

1 2.  He  complains,  j-c]  That  his  ink  is- 
so*  thick  that  it  hangs  to  the  nib  of  bis 

15.  CmlUe'JM,  j-c]  This  fish  dis- 
charges a  black  liquor,  which  the  an- 
cients used  as  ink. 

•  — yanishes  wUh  water^f^c]  He  first 
coxnplained  tliat  his  ink-  was  tbo  thick  j 
•o;i  pouring  water  into  it,  to  make  it  thin- 
ner ;  be  now  complains  that  it  is  too 
thin,  nnd  the  water  has  caused  all  tlie 
jylacknees  to  vanish  away« 

*  1 4.    'tkep^]  «.  4.  The  pen  mad^  of 


tlMreed. 

'^I}<nMe$  tHe  dUuted  drapt.]  New  th« 
ink  is  so  diluted,  that  it  cmnes  too' fast 
from  the  pen,  and  blots  his  paper.     AU 
these  are  so  many  excuiea  lor  his  un^  ■ 
willingness  to  write. 

15.  <' OtfrefcAy^.j  The  philoso^ 
pher,  hearing  his  laey  pupH  contrive  «p 
tnany  trivial  excuses  for  idleness,  ex- 
claims*" O  wretch,  O  wretched  young 
"man,  who  art  likely  to.be  motv 
**  wretched  every  day  yon  live  !*' 

16.  *<  Jre  w$  comet  4^«"]  Are  all  my 
hopes  of  you,  as  well  as  those  of  your 
parents,  who  put  you  Udder  my  €alre» 
come  to  thisi 

— «'  ITAyVs^oM  mtrathet.'*]  Thau  oo* 
cawn  all  this  expense  and  trouble  ab6ilt 
your  education.   * 

— *'  The  tender  doife.'*}  These  bifda 
were  remarkably  tender  when  ytning-^ 
the  old  ones  fieed  them  with  the  half* 
digested  food  of  their  own  stomachs; 

17.  **  Children  of  nciMec."]  And  of 
other  great  men,  which  are  delicately 
nursed. 

—  "  Squire  to  eat  pap  "]  Pbppare  i« 
to  eat  pap  as  children.  I|ittutu»>a-unt# 
signifies  any  thing  lessened,  or  made 
smaller.  Here  it  denotes  meat  put  into' 
a  mother's^'  or  Dune*a  mouth*'  there 
chewed  sniaH,  and  then  given  ta  the' 
ehild — as  the  dove  to  her  young*  Compi. 
tbe^stwMeonLlG.  .  ^  '^ 
IS.  "jingry  at  the  nurse."*}  VM^oTd 
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'  An  tali  Btvdeam  calamo  V    Cni  terba  ?    Quid  istas 
Siiccinis  ambages  ?    Tibi  luditur :  effluis  aniens.  SO 

Contemnire.    Sooat  Yitium  percussa,  maligne 
Respondet,  viridi  non  cocta  ndelia  limo. 
Udum  et  molle  lulum  es;  nunc,  nunc  properandu9^  et  acri 
Ftngendus  sine  fine  roti.     Sed  rure  paterno 
Est  tibi  far  modicum  ;  parnm  et  sine  iabe,  salinum^  25, 

Quid  metuas  ?  cultrixque  foci  secum  patella  est. 
Hoc  satis  ?     An  deceat  pulmonem  rumpere  Tentis^ 
Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  millesime  ducis ; 

— fooliih,  ttlly,  ovt  of  one's  wits  ((Von 
•  priT.  and  mens)— so,  uotbmking.  with- 
out thought  You  run  out — fffiuis-^ 
waetMptu  from  a  bad  ▼esset,  ovt  of  which 
the  liquor  leaks.  Tou»  foolish  and  on- 
thinking  as  you  are,  are  wasting  your 
time  and  opportunity  of  improvemenc, 
little  thinking,  that^  like  the  liquor  from' 
a  leaky  tessel,  they  are  hascnsibly  paw- 
ing away  from  you— your  very  life  is 
gliding  away,  and  yod  lieed  it  not. 

81.  <'  Tou'Ubede^iiied,**]  By  aU  sober, 
thinking  people. 

^"  J  poty**  fc'}  AnyvesKl,  madeof 
clay  that  Is  not  well  tempered— Yiridi  li- 
mo, which  u  apt  to  chap  and  cradi  in  the 
Ikre^noo  oocta,  not  baked  as  it  ought 
to  be— win  answer  badly  when  sounded 
by  the  finger,  and  will  proclaim,  by  iis 
cracked  and  imperii  sound»  its  de- 
fects. 

Thn|i  will  it  be  witb  you»  none  will 
ever  oonTerse  with  you,  or  put  you  to 
the  proof,  but  you  will  soon  make  them 
sensible  of  your  deficiency  in  wisdom 
and  learning,  and  be  the  object  of  their 
contempt. 

23.  *' Wet  and  toft  ehy.'^  TbepoeC 
still  continues  the  metaphor. 

As  wet  and  soft  clay  will  take  any  fm* 
pressioB,  or  be  moolded  into  any  shapes 
so  may  you  ^  you  are  young,  your  un- 
derstanding flexible,  and  impressible  by 
instruction— 

— utawvfortf 

Cuilibeii!  mtgUld  ^wMt  imitaherkstdi. 
Hoa.  episL  ii.  Ub.  if.  1. 7, 8. 

—  **  Bdtiened.**]  Now,  now  yov  nw 
yovng,  you  are  to  lose  no  thna,  but  isi- 
mediately  to  be  begun  with. 

S4.  **  Formed  incaaantbf^  {«.]  Tbe 
metaphor  still  continues.  As  tlie  wheel 
of  the  potter  turns,  witlioat  stopping,  ilfl 
the  piece  of  wotl^  is  finished  so  oii^ 


to  tha  mother 
nurse,  which  the  children  call  i 
aa  they  called  the  father  Uta. 

This  well  describes  the  fractiousnesa 
ti  an  buBovred  and  spoQed  child,  which, 
because  it  has  not  immediately  what  it 
wants,  files  into  a  passion  with  its  nurse 
when  she  attempts  to  sing  it  to  sleep, 
and  will  not  sufihr  her  to  do  it  See 
Amsw.  Lallo. 

The  philosopher  sharply  reproves  bis 
idle  papiL  Bather,  says  he,  than  come 
to  sdiool,  you  should  hsTe  staid  in  the 
DOnery,  and  have  shewn  your  childish 
perversenesi  thara  rather  than  here. 

Tha  youth  still  persists  hi  his  frivolous 
ocuses,  totally  unimpressed  by  all  that 
bis  maslar  haa  said—'*  Blame  the  pen, 
••  don't  blame  me-->ean  any  mortal  write 
«« with  such  •  pen  r 
,  —*')r%omdos»fAoiidteoeip«.**]  I  should 
aoppoee,  that  cui  verba  is  here  elliptical, 
and  that  das,  or  existimas  dare,  is  to  be 
Verba  dare  is  to  dieat  or 
and  here  the  philosopher  is 
rapnsenting  his  pupil,  who  Is  framing 
tfivtal  eiMises  Ibr  his  unwillingness  to 
itiidy,  as  a  self-deceiver — tibi  ludUtwr, 
aaith  he.  In  the  next  line. 

19—90.  "  Tkote  tkift$,**1  Ambages— 
ebifts,  prevaricating,  shuffling  excuses. 

90.  •*  Repeat,'^  Sucdnis.— llie  verb 
svcdno  signifies  to  nag  after  another,  to 
follow  one  another  Id  singing  «r  say- 
tug— here  properly  used,  as  expressinip 
the  rspetition  of  his  fbollsh  excuses, 
which  followed  one  snother,  or  which 
be  might  be  said  to  repeat  one  after  the 


^-^^^TtMj/ouareheguUed,**]  Luditur 
Iwve  is  used  impersonally ;  as  eoneurri- 
tiir.  Boh.  set.  i.  lib.  L  1. 7. 
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"  Can  1  ^tudy  with  such  a  pen  ?'*     **  Whom  dost  ihou  de- 
ceive ?     Why  those 
**  Shifts  do  ^ou  repeat  ?      'Tis  you  are  begniled  :  thoughtl<»«i^ 

"  you  run  out.  90 

''  YouMl  be  despised.    A  pot,  the  clay  being  green,  not  baked^ 

"  answers 
*^  Badly,  being  struck,  it  sounds  its  fault. 
**  You  are  wet  and  soft  clay ;  now,  now  you  are  to  be  ha«;tenM, 
^'  And  to  be  formed  incessantly  with  a  brisk  ^heel.     But  in 

your  pttternal  estate 
You  have  a  moderate  quantity  of  coni,  and  a  salt-cellar  pure 

"  and  without  spot.     .  25 

^*  What  can  you  fear  ?  and  you  have  a  dish  a  secure  worship- 

"  per  of  the  liearih." — 
^^  Is  this  enough  ?  Ur  may  it  become  you  to  break  your  lunga 

"  with  wind, 
^'  Because  you,  a  thousandth,  derive  a  branch  from  a  Tuscan 

"  stpck ; 


It  to  be  With  you;  you  ought  to  be 
taught  incefloantly.  till  your  mind  is 
formed  to  what  it  is  intended,  and  this 
with  strict  diiicipiine,  here  meant  by  acri 
iDta. 

S4.  **Pater%al  estate,**  ^e  ]  But  perhapa 
you  will  say,  **  Where  is  the  occasion 
**  for  all  this  ?— I  am  a  man  of  fortune, 
*'  and  have  a  sufficient  income  to  live  in 
^  independency ;  therefore  why  aU  this 
'« trouble  about  learning  ?** 
•  525.  **  Moderate  fuantUy,^  j-e]  Far 
•igniftes  all  manner  of  corn  which  the 
land  produces;  here  by  metonym,  the 
land  iCMlf^ fiur  naodiqum,  a  moderate 
estate,  a  competency. 

'  -.«<  A  talt-ctUar  wUhout' ipot,**}  The 
Ancients  had  a  superstitioD  about  salt, 
and  always  placed  the  salt-cellar  first  on 
the  table,  which  wss  tliought  to  conse- 
crate it :  if  the  salt  was  forgotten,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  omen.  Tbe  salt- 
cellar was  of  silver,  and  descended  from 
father  to  son-^see  Hoa.  ode  xvi.  lib.  IL 
I.  19,  J4.->-But  here  the  salinuro,  per. 
synee.  seems  to  stand  for  all  tbe  plate 
which  this  young  man  is  supposed  to 
have  inherited  from  his  father,  which  he 
calls  purum  and  sine  labe,  either  from 
tbe  pureneas  of  the  silver,  or  from  the 
care  and  neatness  with  which  it  was  kept, 
or  from  the  honest  and  fair  means  by 
which  the  father  had  obtained  that  and 
•U  the  rest  of  bis  possestionii. 


56.  •*  J^hat  can  you  fear  r^— Say  you 
who  are  possessed  of  so  much  property  t 

-^"  You  have  a  dish"  ^-c]  PatcUa — 
a  sort  of  deep  dish,  with  bi'oad  brims^ 
used  to  put  portions  of  meat  in  that  were 
given  as  sacrifice. 

Before  eating,  they  cut  off*  some  pait 
of  the  meat,  which  was  first  put  into  e 
pen,  then  into  the  fire,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lares,  which  stood  on  the  hearth,  and' 
were  supposed  the  guardians  of  both 
house  and  land,  and  to  secure  bothfrona 
harm:  hence^the  poet  says— cultriisecura* 
g.  d.  You  have  not  only  a  competent . 
estate  in  lands  and  goods,  but  daily  wor- 
ship the  guardian  gods,  who  will  there- 
fore  protect  both— what  need  you  fear  ? 

57.  '*  1$  thit  enough  f  *'j  To  make  yoa 
happy. 

— "Wcy  it'  become  ffou,^  Having 
reason,  as  you  may  thmk,  to  boast  of 
your  pedigree,  can  you  think  it  meet— 

—"To  break  your  tungii  ^e,]  To 
swell  up  with  pridf^,  till  you  are  reiidy  to 
bunt,  like  a  mah  that  draws  loo  much 
air  at  once  into  his  lungs. 

58.  ^*  J  thouwndth,  derive,**  ^^.]  Mil- 
lesime,  for  tu  millenimus,  autiptosis;  like 
trabeate,  for  tu  trabeatus,  in  the  next 
line — because  you  can  prove  yourself  • 
branch  of  some  Tuscan  family,  a  thou- 
aand  off  from  the  common  stock.— -The , 
Tuscans  were  accounted  of  most  ancient 
nobility.    Horace  observes  this«  in  naosl 
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Censoremve  tuum  yel  quod  trabeate  salutas  ? 

Ad  populum  phaleras :  ego  te  intusy  et  in  cute,  novi*  30 

IVon  pudet  ad  morem  discincti  vivere  Nattse? 

Sed  Btupet  hie  vitio ;  et  fibris  increvit  opimum 

Pingue ;  caret  culpfl  :  neacit  quid  perdat :  et.alto 

DemersuS)  suminft  rursus  non  bullit  in  undft.  . 

Magne  pater  divfim,  seevos  punire  tyrannos  S5 

Haud  alii  ratione  veils,  cum  aira  libido  • 

MoTerit  ingenium,  fervent!  tincta  veneno : 
^'  Virtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relictd.^ 
Anne  magie  Siculi  gerouerunt  aerajuvenci; 
£t  magts,  auratis  pendens  laquearibus,  eusis  40 

Purpureas  subter  cervices  terruit^  ^  iinus, 


cf  hb  ootnpfimtnts  to  Mttcmutsi  wiM 

was    derived  from  the    old    kingi  of 

,   TMflMiy.     Aooodoi.  li^L  h  1,  oiAL 

29.  **  Centor^**  j>cl  The  Rometi 
knigbte»  attired  in  the  robe  called  trabea. 
Were  fummoned  toappear  before  the  ceu- 
aor  (see  Aiirsw.  Cernor),  and  to  nlule 
lum  in  poMing  hj^  as  dieir  names  were 
called  over/  They  led  their  horses  in 
thdrhand. 

Are  you  to  boast,  sayi  tf^e  philosopher 
to  hie  pupil*  because  the  censor  is  your 
vtiaHioo  (tuuni),  and  that  when  jrou  pass 
in  prooession  belbre  him,  with  your 
knights  robe  on,  you  may  claim  kindred 
with  him  ? 

30.  *«  Tropfingt  to  the pe^pk^**]  q.  d. 
These  are  Ibr  the  ignorant  vujgnr  to  ad- 
mire. The  ornamenu  of  y6ur  drett  you 
may  exhibit  to  the  mob ;  they  will  be 
fdeased  with  such  gewgaws,  and  respect 
you  accordingly. 

The  word  idM]eH»4ffnm  signifies  trap- 
inngs,  or  ornaments  for  horses ;  aleo  a* 
sort  ot  ornament  worn  by  the  knights ; 
but  theseno  more  ennobled  the  man,  than 
those  did  the  horse. 

—"/ibiow  you  i»i/Miwrttflfy,"4«.]  In- 
side and  out,  as  we  say ;  therefore  you 
cUn't  deceive  me. 

31.  "  Doei  U  not  tkame^fou/*  f  c]  Db 
you  feel  no  shame  at  your  -mj  of  life, 
you  that  are  boasUng  €€  your  birth,  for- 
tune, and  quality,  and  yet  leadhig  the 
life  of  a  low  profligate  mechanic  ? 

'  Natta  signifies  one  of  a  sorry,  mecn' 
occupation,  a  dirty  mechanic.  Bat  here 
the  poet  means  somebody'of  this  nam«^ 
%k  ar  latot  who  de»rves  it  hyXxU  protfl^ ' 


gate  2nd  woftUeisclMnieter.   SeeHoa. 
sat.  vi.  lib.  i.  L  184 ;  and  Jvt.  sat  tui. 

32.  **  He  U  ttujpiyiBd  wA  mce^^  He 
has  not  i|ll  his  faculties  dear,  and  capable 
of  discemmenti^  as  you  have,  tberelbre 
is  more  eacusable  than  you  are.  By 
long  contracted  habits-  of  vice  be  haa 
stupified  himself. 

'^*' Fat  hoik  wcreued,  ^e.'\  FSnguc, 
for  pinguedob  These  words  are,  I  con* 
eeive,  to  be  uktn  in  a  moral  scns^;  and 
by  flbiis,  the  inwards  or  entrails,  is  to  be 
tfnderstood  the  mind'and  understanding, 
the  judgment  and  conscience,  the  in* 
ward  Aan,  which,  lik«  a  body  over- 
whelmed with  fat,  are  i^dered  torpid, 
duH,  and  stupid,  so  as  to  have  no  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  nature  of  evil  re- 
maining. Sste  Iti,  csiz.  70j  former 
parL 

33.  **Heiinot  to  Blame/^  t.  e.  Cook 
paratively:     See  J\jv.  sat  il.  1. 1 5 —  1 9. 

-—'«  ffeknowt  not,'*  fc]  He  is  insen. 
sible  of  the  sad  consequenees  of  vice, 
such  as  the  loss  of  reputation,  and  of 
the  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life.  He  has 
neither  judgment  to  guide  him,  nor  oon- 
Bcien^  to  reprove  hint. 

34.  "  Overwkdmed,'^  Sunk  into  the 
very  depths  of  vice,  like  6ne  sunk  tD  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

^«  iM6fe  Ogam,'*  fc]  I.e.  He  does 
not  emerge^  rise  up  again.  Metapb. 
fi^m  divers,  who  plunge  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  ahd  when  they  rise  agAin, 
make  a  bubbling  of'  the  mufetis  as  tiicy 
approach  the  top. 

ther«fare,  O  young  man,  tfewarsof' 
imitating*   ^  thine  iflkttcft  and  flus. 
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*^  Or  because  robed  you  saluta  the  censor  (as)  yours  ?— - 

*^  Trappings  to  the  people — 1  know  you  intimately  and  tho- 

*^  roughly.  30 

<^  Does  it  not  shame  you  to  live  after  the  manner  of  dissolute 

"Natto? 
^^  But  he  is  stupified  with  vice,  rich  fat  hath  increased  in  his 
<^  Inwards  :    he  is  not  to  blame  :   he  knows  not  what  he  may 

*^  lose,  and  with  the  deep 
<<  Overwhelmed,   hei  does  not  bubble  again  at  the  top  of  tba 

"water."   • 
Great  father  of  gods !  will  not  to  punish  cruel  3$ 

Tyranu  by  any  other  way,  when  fell  desire 
Shall  stir  their  disposition,  imbued  with  fervent  poison ; 
Let  them  see  virtue,  and  let  them  pine  away,  it  being  left* 
Did  the  brass  of  the  Sii;ilia,n  bullock  groan  more^ 
Or  tbe  swQrd  hanging  from  the  golden  ceiling,  did  it  40 

More  affright  the  purple  neefc  underneath ;  ^*  I  go, 


fpnWKng  of  Cime,  Ait  vrrsldKa 

lert  tbou  «hoii4dtt  bring  thywir  into  die 

nme  depkmiMe  stale. 

50.  ^  any  &kktr  flpay.}  Tbcn  hfgMnif 
tbena  •  sight  of  the  chams  of  that  ▼irtuc, 
wliicli  thaybaTefoNakeii,  aad  lb  which 
they  cannot  attaio.      Hand  ▼•Us»^'.  g. 


-^  IfOWii  d»«  hut,  4^ft]  Whan  they 
ftii4  tboir  evil  passioas  exciting  ihem  to 
acta  of  tyranny.  See  Aimw,  Libido', 
Vo.  1,  9. 

57.  ImbtiedwUhfirvenipmiim.]  Tioeta 
— 4asbued>  fuU  of,  abounding  (met.) 
with  tfie  inaaming  venom  of  cruelty^ 
«»hioh  may  be  called  die  poison  of  the 
iniii4»  balfllb)  and  fatal  as  poison  in  its 
destructive  influence. 

38.  J>/  them  see  virtue.']  Si  virtus  hu- 
man^ oculiaconspiceretur,  roiros  amores 
excltaret  sui.  Svwxc.  Ttiis  would  be 
the  case  with  the  good  and  virtuous; 
bttt  it  wouM  have  a  contrary  effect  to* 
warda  aiich'  as  are  here  mentioned ;  it 
would  Hit  them  with  horvor  and  dismay, 
mnd  inftkt  such  remorse  and  stings  of 
coDsoience,  as  to  prove  the  greatest  tor- 
■lent  evhicb  they  coutd  endure. 

—  Xe<  tktm  pine  away,'}  For  the  loss 
of-  that  which  they  have  forsaken  and 
^|e«ptaofl»  as  weU  as  from  the  despair  of 
ever  retrieving  it. 

—  Ji  being  left.]  t.  <.  Virtule  relicta. 
JJhhabeol. 


59.  TheSidManbuOodk,  ^.]  AHudin^ 
to  the  story  of  Pbalaris'i  hrasen  bulL 
PerlUus,  an  Athenian  sjtiflcer,  msde  a 
igure  of  a  bull  in  brass,  and  gave  it 
to  t^halaris,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  ai| 
engine  of  torment :  the  bull  was  hollow  ; 
a  man  put  into  It,  and  set  over  a  larg^ 
llre^  would,  as  the  brass  heated  and  too* 
mented  him,  make  a  noiM  which  mighl 
be  supposed  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a 
bult.  The  tyrant  accepted  the  present, 
and  ordered  the  experiment  to  be  first 
tried  on  the  inventor  himself.  Camp. 
Juv.  sat  XV.  I99»  noto. 

40.  The  ewifrd  hanging,  jr.]  Damo* 
cles,  the  flatterer  of  Diouysius,  the  Slci^ 
lian  tyrant,  having  greatly  extolled  the 
happiness  of  monarchi,  was  ordered* 
that  he  might  be  convinced  of  bis  mis- 
take,  to  be  attired,  as  a  king,  in  royal 
apparei ;  to  be  i»eated  at  a  table  ^read 
wltli  the  choicest  viands,  but  withal,  to, 
have  a  naked  sword  hung  over  his  hesd, 
suspended  by  a  single  hair,  with  the 
point  downwards;  which  so  terrified 
Damocles,  that  he  could  neither  taste 
of  ihe  dainties,  nor  take  any  pleasuite  io 
his  nagnifioent  attendance. 

41.  Purple  nedt,  &C*'}  i- e,  Damocles^ 
who  was  placed  under  the  point  of  the 
suspended  sword,  and  magnificemfy  ar« 
rayed  in  royal  purple  garments.  Me. 
ton.— Purpureas  cenicea«  forpurpuream. 
cernccm— synec. 
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^  Imiis  prcpcipites,'  quam  si  sibi  dicat ;  el  intus 
.Falleat  infeiix,  quod  proxima  net^ciat  uxor? 

8a?pe  oculos,  metuini,  tangebam  parvus  oUvo, 
firaridia  si  nollem  morituri  verba  Catonis 
Dicere,  non  sano  multum  laudanda  rnagistro ; 
.Quse  pater  adduciis  sudans  audii-et  amicis : 
Jure;  eteniin  id  summum,  quid  dexter  sento  ferret, 
Scire  erat  in  voto ;  damnosa  canicula  quantum  - 
Raderet ;  angustee  collo  non  fallier  ores ; 
Npu  quis  callidior  buxum  torquere  flag^llo. 

Haud  tibi  inexpertum,  curvos  deprendere  mores ; 
Qaaeque  docet  sapiens,  braccatis  iUiia  Medis, 


45 


50 


A  penon 

williiD''  tb«  bull  of  PhaUrb  would  doC 
Irtter  more  dreadful  groaiu;  ii«r  would 
«»•  Mated  like  I>auK>olea»  under  the 
ehaip  point  of  a  aword*  auapesded  oveY 
bis  bead  bj  a  tingle  horaebair,  feel  more 
jukmsft  tban  the  man  who  it  desperate 
With  guilt,  so  aa  to  give  himielf  over 
for  Jo^t,  and  to  have  nothing  elie  to 
»ay»  ihan»  **  I  am  going,  1  am  plunging 
•*  headlong  into  deitruc(ion»  nothii^ 
^  can  tave  me.** 

4S— 3.  Witkm  nnkappy.2  Having  an 
hell,  as  it  were,  in  bis  conscience. 

45.  THmjta/e.']  Pal leo  literally  signip 
ies  to  be  pale— as  this  often  arises  from 
ftar  and  dread,  pelleu  is  used  to  denote 
fearing,  to  stand  in  fear  of,  per  melon. 
Ik»  Xloa.  lib.  iii.  ode  xzvii.  I  S7,  8. 
'-^Atettiiuque/raudet 
Paiiuit  owiar. 

In  tbe  above  passage  of  Horace,  pal- 
leo»  though  a  verb  neuter,  is  us^ed  active* 
ly,  as  here  by  Persius;  likewise  before, 
mU  j.  1.  1 24,  where  |>alles  is  used  roe^ 
Conymically  for  hard  studying,  which 
occa&ions  paleness  of  couiitenanceb 

— •  JVoirecf  wife,  ^-c*]  His  conscience 
terinvuted  with  Uie  guilt  of  crimes, 
whirh  he  dares  not  reveal  to  the  near-' 
est  friend  tliat  he  has,  not  even  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  who  is  the  nearest  of 
all. 

44.  Bff$tHear*d  myeya.  j-c  ]  The  phi- 
losopher bere  relat4.-s  some  of  his  boyish 
|franks.  I  u.Hed,  says  be,  when  T  was  a 
Utile  boy,  and  bad  not  a  mind  to  learn 
my  lesson,  to  put  oil  into  my  eyes,  to 
make  them  look  bleary,  that  my  roaster 
night  suppose  they  really  were  so»  and 
eicuse  Die  my  task* 


45-->6.  Greai  wordi  of  dymg  Caf.] 
Cato  of  Utica  is  here  meant,  who  killed 
himself  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the 
banda  of  Julius  CMar,  after  the  defeat 
of  Pompey.  His  supposed  last  delibe* 
ration  wiUi  himself  before  his  death, 
whether  be  should  stab  biaaelf,  or  fall 
'Into  the  banda  of  C«sar,  vraa  given  as 
a  theme  for  the  boys  to  vrriie  on  ;  tbsn 
they  were  to  get  the  declamation,  which 
they  compoaed,  by  heart,  and  re|ieat  it 
by  uray  of  exercising  then  in  do- 
quenee. 

46.  Much  to  be  praued.^  Ic  was  the 
custom  for  the  parents  «nd  their  friends 
to  attend  on  these  exercises  of  ibar 
children,  which  the  master^  was  sure  In 
commend  very  btgbiy,  by  way  of  flatter- 
ing the  parenta  with  a  notion  of  the 
progress  and  abilities  of  tbeir  cbildrait 
not  without  aome  view,  that  the  parents 
Uiould  compliment  the  master  on  the 
peine  whi^  he  tuMi  taken  with  hit 
scholars* 

'^Jntane^y  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  master  was  mad,  but  that,  in  com* 
mending  and  praising  such  puerile  per* 
formances,  and  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  did  it,  be  did  not  act  like  one 
that  was  quite  in  his  right  sennct. 

47.  Swoating—}  u  e.  With  the  ei^er- 
ness  and  agitation  of  his  rotndL  that  I 
might  acquit  myself  well  before  huA  and 
the  friends  which  he  might  bring  to  hear 
me  declaim.  See  above,  note  on  1. 46, 
Nat. 

48.  JfttA  fvajoA,  4v.]  Jnre-^liot  with* 
out  cause.-^  <f.  My  father  might  well 
sweat  with  anxiety ;  for  instead  of  study* 
ing  how  to  acquit  myself  with  crcdit.«m 
these  occasions,  it  was  the  height  of  my 
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^*  I  go  headlong," (than  if  any  one  should  «ay  to  himself,)  and, 

within 
Unhappy,   should  turn  pale  at  what  his  nearest  wife  must  be 

ignorant  of? 
I  remember,    that  I,  a  little  bpy,  often  besmear'd  my  eyes 

with  oil,  * 

If  I  was  unwilling  to  learn  the  great  word9  of  dying  45 

Cato,  much  to  be  praised  by  my  insane  master ; 
Which  my  father  would  hear  sweating,   with  the  friends  he 

brought  t 
With  reason ;   for  it  was  the  height  of  my  wish  to  know  what 
The  lucky  sice  would  bring,  how  much  the  mischievous  ace 
Would  scrape  off— not  to  be  deceived  by  the  neck  of  the  nar* 

row  jar —  50 

Nor  that  ^ny  one  should  whirl  more  skilfully  ihe  top  with  ^ 

scourge. 
It  is  not  a  thing  unexperienced  to  you,  to  discover  crooke4 
morals, 
And  the  things  which  the  wise  portiqo,  d^ub'd  over  with  the 


trowser*d  Medes, 

ambition  to  know  the  cbaiwes  of  th« 
liioe,  play  at  chuck,  and  whip  atop,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  boy. 

49.  Lucky  tice,  ^cJ]  Dexter,  lucky, 
fortunate — fnm  dexter,  the  right  hand> 
which  was  tuppoaed  the  lucky  ride,  a« 
ainthter,  the  left,  was  accounted  no- 
lucky. 

The  sice — the  six — the  highest  num* 
^r  on  the  dice,  which  won. 

"^Muchievous  ace^  ^r.]  The  ace  was 
the  unluckicat  throw  on  the  dice,  and 
lost  ail.     See  Aimsw.  CaniouU,  No.  5. 

It  was  tlie  summit  of  hia  wit»h  to  be 
able  to  calculate  the  chances  of  Uie 
dice;  as,  what  he  should  win  by  throw* 
ing  a  six,  and  what  he  sliould  lose  if  he 
threw  an  ace.  How  much  a^ice,  ferret, 
might  bring,  i.  e.  add,  comtribute  to  his 
winnings  — how  much  the  ace,  raderet, 
might  scrape  off,  t.  e.  diminish,  or  tske 
away  from  tb«in.  l^etaph.  from  di' 
minishing  a  thing,  or  lessening  its  bulk 
by  scraping  iL 

50.  Neck  qf  the  narrow  jar. 2  OTC»»igr 
nifies  a  jar«  or  like  earthen  vessel,  which 
had  a  long  narrow  pe<^ :  the  boys  used 
to  fix  the  bottom  in  the  ground,  and  try 
U>  chuck,  from  a  Uttl«  distance,  nuts,  or 
^monds,  inte  the  mouth  ;  those  which 
Ihey  chucked  in  were  ibcir  p^n,  and 
you  !!• 


those  which  missed  the  mouth,  and  fell 
on  the  ground,  they  lost. 

1  made  it  my  study,  says  hc^   to  uo* 
derstand  the  game  of  the  orca,   and  to  ' 
chuck  "BO  dextrously  as  not  to  misstthc 
mouth,  however  narrow  the  neck  might 
be. 

51.  7%e/op.]Buxus — Ut.  the  box-tree, 
box.wood.  As  tlie  children's  top's  were 
made  of  this,  therefore,  per  meton.  it  is 
ummI  to  denote  a  top,  as  well  as  any  ' 
thing  else  made  of  box*wood.  Consis- 
tently with  his  plan,  he  was  detemiioed 
to  excel,  «ven  in  whipping  a  top. 

5'ii.  UiuxperUnctdt  ijrc.]  The  pbilosor 
pher  makes  use  of  what  he  has  beeo 
My  ing,  by  way  of  remonstrance  with  his 
pupil.  You,  says  he,  are  not  a  child  as^ 
I  was  then,  therefore  it  does  not  bcoomf 
.  you  to  invent  excuses  to  avoid  your 
studies,  in  order  to  follow  childish  a*- 
musement&-*y€^  know  better,  you  bav9 
been  taught  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  know  by  ex  per 
rience  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong. 

— Croolud  moraU,"]  Moials  which  dOr 

Vfaie  from  the  straight  rule  of  right*  Me- 

taph.  from  things  that  are  bent,  bowe4» 

crooked,  and  out  of  a  straigbt  line. 

33.  iFut  portico,]   Meton.  the  pUc» 

2  L 
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Porticus:  insomnis  quibus  et  detonsa  juventiis 
Invigilat,  siliqiiis  et  grandi  pasta  potent^. 
£t  tibi;  quae  Samios  deduxjt  litera  ramos, 
Surgentem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem. 
Stertia  adhuc  ?   laxumqiie  caput,  compare  solutS 
Oscitat  hesternum,  dissutis  undique  malis  ? 
Est  aliquid  quo  tendis,  et  in  quod  dirigis  arcum  ? 
An  passim  sequeris  corvos  testaque  lutoque, 
Securus  quo  pes  ferar,  atque  ex  tempore  vivis  ? 

Helleborum  frustra,   cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumebit, 
Poscentes  videas.     Venienti  occurrite  morbo ; 
£t  quid  opua  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes  ? 
Disci  te^  6  miser i !   et  causas  cognoacite  rerum  : 
Quid  sumus :  et  quidnam  victuri  gignimur :  ordo 


55 


60 


65 


where  wisdom  ig  Uuighty  put  §ar  the 
leacbera.  The  Stoics  were  so  called, 
from  r««,  •  portico,  in  Athensi  spacioust 
and  finely  embellisbed»  where  they  used 
to  meet  and  dispute. 
.  63.  Daub*d  over,  j-c]  On  the  walls  of 
.  the  portico  were  painted  the  battles  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  their  kings  Xenes  imd 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Miltiades,  Le» 
.oludas,  and  Themistocles,  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, at  Marathon,  Thermopylie»  and 
on  the  coast  of  Salamis^ 

»-7>owsCT**<i  Medet.  ]  The  bracca  was  a 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Medes,  which,  like 
trowsers,  reached  from  the  loins  to  the 
ancles.     See  Jut.  sat  ii.  1.  IC%  note. 

54.  fVhick.}  L  e.  The  things  taught 
by  the  Stoics. 

-  --^Sieepleu  yiwlA.]  The  young  men 
who  follow  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,,  and  allow  themselves  but  little 
sleep,  watching  over  their  studies  night 
and  day. 

'^Shanu^    After  the  manner  of  the- 
Stoics,   who  did  not  suffer  their  hair  to 
grow  long.     See  Jvv.  sat.  ii.  1  14,  15* 

55.  Bctm-pttds,}  Siliqua  is  the  hu&k, 
pod,  or  shell  of  a  bean,  pea,  or  the  lik^; 
also  the  pulse  therein :  put  here  to-  de- 
note the  most  shnple  aiid  frugal  diet 
Jut.  sat  xK  1.  58. 

»^jt  great  pudding.)  Polenta— barley- 
flour,  dried  at  the  fire  and  fried,  after 
soaking  in  water  all  night.  Ainsw. 
lliis  made  a  sort  of  fried  pudding,  or 
«ake,  and  was  a  kind  of  coarse  food. 

56.  And  to  thc€^  iheUUer,^'}  The 
4;wo  horns,  or  brancbts>  as  Peniua  calla 


them,  of  the  letter  t,  were  chosen,  hr 
Pythagoras,  to  demonstrate  the  two  dif- 
ferent paths  of  virtue  and  vice^  the  right 
^branch  leading  to  the  former,  the  left  to 
the  latter:  it  was  therefore  called  his 
letter :  and  Persius  calls  the  twobrancbes, 
into  which  the  t  divides  itself,  Samios, 
from  Samos,  an  island  in  the  looiaa 
sea,  where  I^thagoras  was  bom,  who 
hence  was  called  tlie  Samiao  philoso- 
pher, and  the  y  the  Samian  letter. 

57.  Shevm  the  path  tising,  j-c]  i.  e.  He 
bad  been  well. instructed  in  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  way  to 
virtue. 

Litera  Pylhagora  discrimine  $ccta  W- 

comf, 
Humana  wita  tpeciem  jvmfirre  vidr1«r» 
Mast* 

58.  Do  you  still  snore  /]  Thou,  who 
hast  been  t»4ight  better  things,  from  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Stoicf  and 
Pythagoreans,  srt  thou  sleeping  till  si- 
most  noon?  See  I.  4.  - 

— Tour  In*  hfadf  ^-c]  In  sleep,  the 
muscles  which  raise  the  bead,  and  keep 
ii  upright,  are  all  relaxed,  so  that  the 
bead  will  nod,  and  drop,  as  if  it  had  no- 
thing to  confine  it  in  its  place :  this  is 
often  seen  in  people-  who  sleep  as  they 
sit 

59.  TaufUy  j-c]  From  the  sleepiness 
and  fau'gue  occasioned  by  yesterday^ 
debauch  are  you  yawning  as  if  your  jaws 
were  ripped  asunder?  Disratia— meupli. 
from  the  parting,  or  gaping,  of  tbmgs 
sewed  together,  when  unsdiched,  ffr 
ripped  asunder.  Mala  signifiss  tidier 
tfaedieekt  or  tlte  j«w-bon«. 
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Teaches,  which  the  sleepless  and  shorn  youth 

Watch  over,   ted  with  bean-pods  and  a  gregt  pudding  :  55 

And  to  thee,  the  letter^  which  hath  sever'd  the  8amian  branches, 

Hath  shewn  the  path  rising  with  the  right-hand  limit. 

Do  YOU  still  snore  ?  and  does  your  lax  head,  with  loosen'd  join* 

Yawn  from  what,  happened  yesterday,  with  cheeks  unsew'd  in 
all  parts? 

Is  there  any  thing  whither  you  tend?  and^o  what  do  you  di- 
rect your  bow  ?  60 

Or  do  you  follow  crows  up  and  down  with  a  potsherd  and  mud, 

Careless  whither  your  foot  may  carry  you  :   and'  do  you   live 
from  the  time? 
In  vaiu  hellebore,  when  now  the  sickly  skin  shall  swell, 

You  may  see  people  asking  for.     Prevent  the  coming  disease  ; 

And  what  need  is  there  to  promise  great  mountains  to  Craterus? 

].<earn,  O  miserable  creatures,' ^nd  know  the  causes  of  things^ 

Wliat  we  are,  and  what  we  are  engeuder'd  to  live  :   what  order 


Odtcitat  hesternum.     Graecism.    ^  d, 
Tawn  fordi  yesterday's  debauch. 
Oscitaiido cvaporat,  et  edonnii  hestemam 
crapuiam,  MAEt. 

60.  Js  there  any  Ihingt  ^c]  Have  you 
any  pulhsuit,  end,  oi'  point  in  view  ? 

— Direi't  your  boiv,  fc]  What  do  you 
aim  at  ?  Mctaph.  taken  from  an  archer *s 
aiming  at  a  mark. 

61.  Follow  croios,  ^-c]  Or  do  you 
ramble  about,  you  know  not  why»  nor 
wlutlier,  like  idle  boys,  thui  follow  crows 
to  pcU  liieiii  with  potsheids  and  mud, 
in  or< Jer  to  take  tiieni  ?  (as  we  should 
say.  to  lay  sait  upon  their  tails. )  A  pro- 
veibiHl  (>xpre:>i»iou  to  denoie  vain,  uu- 
prcifitjbie,    and  fooliah  pursuits. 

Oii,  Life  from  the  time  j  Ex  tempore — 
witnoui  any  fixed  or  premeditated  pUn, 
and  iouking  no  farther  than  jOst  tht 
present  inuiuent. 

63.  In  vain  hellebore,  j-c.]  Tlie  herb 
hellebore  was  accounted  a  great  cleanser 
of  noxious  buDiours,  therefore  admiuis- 
tered  in  drop:iies. 

When  Uie  ski u  is  swoln  with  a  dropsy, 
it  is  too  late  to  begin  with  remedies^  in 
very  many  cases. 

64.  J*rcventy  JjfC  ]  The  wisest  way  is  to 
prevent  tlie  disorder  by  avoiding  the 
causes  of  it,  or  by  checking  its  first  ap- 
proacbesy  Occurrite—  meet  it  in  its  way 
to  attack  you« 


IMndpih  ohsta  .•  iero  medieina  paratUTp 
Cum  Mala  per  tongas  invtUuSre  morat, 

Ovin. 

65.  What  need  is  there,  {«.]  What 
need  have  you  to  let  the  distemper  get 
such  an  head,  as  that  you  may  be  oii^r. 
ing  mountains  of  gold  tor  a  ci^re.  Cra- 
ter u^  was  the  physician  of  Augustus— 
pui  here  for  any  famous  and  skilful  prac- 
titioner. 

The  poet,  here,  is  speaking  figurativfr. 
ly,  and  means,  that  what  he  says  of  tha* 
distempers  of  the,  body  should  l>e  ap- 
plied to  those  of  the  mind ;  of  which  all 
he  says  is  equally  true. 

llie  first  approaches  of  vice  are  to  ba 
watched  agatust,  and  their  progress  pre* 
vented ;  otherwise,  if  disregarded  till  ad- 
vanced into  habits,  they  may  be  too  ob- 
stinate for  cure.      Comp.  1.  52 — 4. 

66.  Learnt  (]['C.]  Here  the  philosopher 
applies  what  he  has  been  saying,  by  waf 
of  reproof  and  remonstrance,  in  a  way  of 
inferenci'— Learn  theil,  says  he,  ya 
miserable  youths,  who  are  giving  way  tq 
slo^,  idleness,  and  neglect  of  your 
studies — learn,  before  it  be  too  late,  tha 
causes,  the  final  causes  of  things,  which 
are  the  great  objects  of  moral  philoso- 
phy,  which  teacheth  us  the  cauites  and 
purposes  for  which  all  things  were  made. 

67.  iVhat  we  are}  Both  as  to  body 
and  soul ;  bow  frail  and  transitory  aa  to 
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Quis  datus :  et  metae  qua  mollis  flexus,  el  unds. 
Quis  modus  s^rgento :  ^  quid  fas  optare :   quid  asper 
Utile  nummua  nabet :   patrise  carisque  propinqajs^ 
Quantum  elargiri  deceat :  quern  te  Deus  esse 
Jussit ;  et  humand  quS  parte  locatus  es  in  re — 
Disce :  nee  invideas,  quod  multa  Kdelia  putet 
)n  iocuplete  penu,  defensis  pinguibus  Umbris ; 
Et  piper,  et  pernae,  Marsi  monumenta  clientis  s 
.Msenaque  quod  primd  nondum  defecerit  orcii. 
Hie  aliquift  de  gente  bircos&  centurionum 


tAt.  ltl« 


70 


75 


the  one,  kow  noble  and  exalted  as  to 
the  other. 

67.  What  we  are  engendered,  ^cJ]  To 
What  end  and  purpose  we  are  begotten,  in 
order  to  live  in  this  world,  and  what 
life  we  are  to  lead 

67— '8.  IVhai  order  U  given  ]  In  what 
rank  or  degree  of  life  we  are  placed. 

68.  ^whftivfny  the  turning,  i§J}  Me- 
taph.  to  denote  the  wise,  well-ordered, 
and  well-directed  management,  and  right 
conduct  of  our  affairs ;  as  charioteers  in 
the  circus  used  all  their  care  and  ma- 
nagement in  turning  the  meta,  or  goal, 
so  as  to  avoid  toothing  it  too  nearly. 
To  touch  it  with  the  inward  wheel  of  the 
chariot,  yet  so  as  but  to  touch  it,  was  the 
choice  art  of  the  charioteer:  this  they 
called  stringere  metam ;  as  to  escape  the 
clanger  in  the  pelformance  of  it  they 
ftaUni  evitare  metaro. 

Metaquefermdis 
Evitata  rotiu  Hoa.ode  i. 

If  they  performed  not  this  very  dez- 
trously,  they  were  in  danger  of  having 
the  chariot  and  themselves  dashed  to 
pieces. 

-—And  of  the  boater.']  Another  meta*- 
phor  to  the  same  puipose,  alluding  to 
the  naumachia,  or  ship-races,  wherein 
there  were  likewise  placed  mets;  and 
the  chief  art  was,  when  they  came  to 
the  meta,  to  tack  their  ship  so  dez- 
bDusIy,  as  to  sail  as  near  as  possible 
round  it,  yet  so  as  to  avoid  running 
iigainst  it     See  £n,  v.  1 29—01 . 

It  was  one  part' of  moral  philosophy, 
to  teach  the  attainment  of  the  best  end, 
by  the  safest,  easiest,  and  best  means, 
avoiding  all  difficulties  and  dangers  as 
tnuch  as  possible. 

69.  What  meature  to  tnoney-^  What 
limits  or  bounds  to  put  to  our  desires 
•fter  it,  so  aa  to  avoid  covetousnesa* 


^fFhat  it  it  Hgkt  io  mitlu]  Or  prsy 
for.     iSee  sat.  ii.  per  tot 

69 — 70.  Rough  numeyi,  4'<^-}  The  true 
Qseof  money,  for  this  alone  can  make  it 
useful.  Aspjer  nummus  is  coined  gold 
or  silver ;  so  called  from  the  roughness 
Hirhich  is  raised  on  the  surface  by  tbe 
figures  or  letters  stamped  on  it. 

Not  only  money,  but  all  wrought  or 
chased  silver  or  gold,  is  signified  by  the 
epithet  asper. 

Vtua  astperm,        Jtrv.  sat  xiv.  1.  62. 

CynUriaque  argentoperfecta  atque  aspera 
tignit.  JEn.  v.  I.  267. 

7a  Our  country^  ^-c]  What  we  owe, 
and,  consequently,  whai  it  becomes  us  to 
pay,  to  our  country,  oilr  relations,  and 
friends,  &c. 

71.  H^hitm  the  deity  commanded,  fc] 
Quern — what  manner  of  person  it  is  the 
will  of  heaven  you  should  be  in  your 
ttation. 

72.  in  whai  part  placed,  ^c]  Locates. 
Metaph.  fhmi  the  placing  people  $e* 
cording  to  their  rank  on  the  benches  at 
the  theatres }  or  from  soldiers,  who  sre 
placed  in  particular  stations  as  centioeis, 
&c.  which  they  must  not  forsake,  bol 
by  leate,  or  oi^er,  of  the  commander, 
llius  the  stoics  taught  that  every  man 
was  placed,  or  statiooedf  in  some  des- 
tined part  of  the  human  system  (bu* 
mana  fe),  which  be  must  not  quit  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  but  solely  by  th# 
permission  or  command  of  the. deity. 

73.  Leam.'i  Get  a  thorough,  prscticaf 
knowledge  of  the  above-mentioned  im* 
portant  particulars,  and  then  you  need 
not  envy  any  body. 

-^A  Jar  ttinh,  4*-]  Nor  envy  any 
great  lawyer  tbe  presents  which  art 
made  him,  of  surh  quantities  of  peofi« 
sions,  that  they  grow  stale  and  putrid 
before  he  can  consume  them*     PeovMi 
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Is  given,  >and  by  what  way  the  turning  of  the  goal^  and  of  the 

water,  may  be  easy  : 
What  measure  to  money — ^what  it  is  right  to  wish^-what  rou^rh 
Money  has  that  is  useful.     To  our  country,  and  to .  dear  rela« 

tions, 
How  much  it  may  become  to  give;  whom  the  Deity  commanded 
Thee  to  be,  and  in  what  pari  thou  ait  placed  in  the  human  systeoi--^ 
Learn  :*— nor  be  envious,  that  n>any  ajar  slinks 
In  a  rich  store,  the  fat  Umbrians  being  defended. 
And  pepper,    and -gammons  of  bacon,  the  monuments  of  m 

Marsian  client,  lb 

And  because  the  pilchard  has  not  yet  failed  from  tlie  first  jar* 
Here  some  one,  of  the  stinking  r^ce  of  centurions, 


w  usa   signifies  a  store  of  provisioas. 

AlNSW, 

74.  Fai  Umbrians.}  The  Umbrian  and 
the  Marsian  were  the  most  plealirul  of 
all  the  provinces  in  Italy. 

— Being  defended — ]  Ably  and  strenu- 
ously, io  bome  great  cau«es,  in  wiiich 
they  were  defendants — they  sent  preaeots 
of  provisions  to  their  counsel,  and  this 
in  such  quantities,  that  they  could  not 
Use  thero  while  they  were  good. 

75.  And  pepper t  ^c.}  And  that  there 
is  pepper,  &c.  in  the  ]awyer*s  store. 
The  poet  means  to  ridicule  such  vile 
presents,  as  sAer  him  Juvenal  did.  iSce 
Jcv.  sat.  vii.  119—81. 

— A€cinumentSf  ^C^.]  Monumenturo,  or 
monimentum  (from  moneo)  a  memorial 
of  any  person  or  thing.  The  poet  calls 
these  pi  events  of  the  Marsiana,  menu- 
tnents*  or  memorials  of  them,  because 
tliey  were  the  produce  of  their  country, 
and  bespake  from  whence  they  came  as 
presents^  to  refresh  their  counsel's  me- 
mory concerning  his  Marsian  clients, 
tvho  were,  perhaps,  plaintifT:*  in  the  cause 
•gainst  the  Umbri. 

76«  Because  the  jnlchardf  ^c]  "^ec^usm 
m  aecond  jar  of  pickled  herrings  or  pil- 
chards, was  sent,  before  the  first  th^  had 
been  sent  was  all  Used. 

What  fish  the  msna  was  is  not  cer- 
tain* but  something,  we  may  suppose,  uf 
the  herring,  pildiard,  or  anchovy  kind, 
^bich  was  picktedy  and  put  up  in  jars. 

The  Stoics  were  no  friends  to  th4 
lawyers;  Hot  that  they  condemned  tlie 
|»rofeB0ion  itself,  but  because  it  induced 
men  to  sell  their  voices,  in  order  to  gra- 


tify  thefr  covetous  desire  oTgain,  wliicl^ 
by  the  way,  could  not  be  very  consider^ 
able,  if  it  con«i»ted  only  in  such  feey  as 
are  above  mentioned.  Comp.  Juv«  sat* 
vil.  106—21. 

However,  Persius  makes  hit  pbilo* 
sopher,  in  his  di^coune  to4iis  pupikg 
take  an  opportunity  of  ridiculiag  the 
lawyers,  with  no  little  contempt  and 
icverity,  by  telling  the  young  men,  that, 
if  possessed  of  all  the  valuable  princtplea 
of  moral  philosophy,  they  need  not  env/ 
the  fees  of  the  lawyers,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  represents  in  tlie  most  ridiculooa 
and  contemptible  light. 

77.  Here  some  one^  ^.]  The  poet  Here 
represents  the  philosopher  as  anticipate 
iiig  some  objections  wliith  might  b# 
marie  to  his  doctrines,  on  tile  subject  of 
studying  philoitophy,  which  he  does,  by 
way  of  answering  them  ;  and  thus  lie 
satirizes  the  neglect  and  contempt  of 
phi!o<4>])hy  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
shews  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  their 
arguments  against  it. 

— Slinking  centurionM."}  Hircosus,  front 
hircus,  a  gout,  signifies  stinking,  ram« 
misfa,  smelling  like  a  goat. 

The  centurions,  and  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  were  very  slovenly, 
seldom  pulled  ofl^  their  clothes,  and  wore 
their  beards,  which  they  neglected ;  se 
that,  by  the  mistiness  of  I  heir  perwoi^ 
tliey  smelt  rank  like  goats. 

Persius  makes  one  of  these  the  spokes^ 
man,  by  which  be  means,  doubtlem,  t6 
fefiect  on  the  opponents,  as  if  none 
could  be  of  tlieir  party  but  such  a  loiT^ 
dirty,  ignorant  fellow  as  thia. 
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Dicat ;  ^<  Quod  sapio^  satis  est  mihi : '  non  ego  euro 

*^  Esse  quod  ArcesilaS)  eerumnosique  Soiones, 

'^  Obstipo  capite,  et  figentes  luinine  terrain  ; 

^^  Murmura  cum  secum,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 

*^  Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  iabello, 

^  iEgroti  veteris  iheditantes  somnia :  gigni 

**  JJe  nihiio  nihitum^  in  nihilum  nil  pos^^e  reverti. 

*^  Hoc  est,  quod  patles !   cur  quis  non  prandeat,   hoc  est  !* 

His  populus  ridel ;   multumque  torosa  juvencus 

Ingeininat  tremulos,   naso  chspante,   cacbinnos. 

Inspice;  nescio  quid  trepidat  milii  pectus,  et  segris 
Faucibus  exsuperat  gravis  halitus ;   inspice  sodes, 


80 


83 


^g.  •*  What  Ihum,*'  jr.]  The  found*, 
tioii  of  aU  contempt  of  knowledge  is  self* 
■dBcieDcy. 

I  know  enough  to  enswer  my  pur- 
|KM^  Bays  the  centurion ;  I  don't  want 
to  be  wiser. 

79.  "  JreetOaB.'^  An  JEoliao  by  Urtb» 
■nd  scholar  to  Fblemon ;  afterwards  he 
came  to  Athens,  and  joined  himself  to 
Crantor,  and  became  the  founder  of  an 
academy.  He  opposed  Zeno*8  opinions, 
aiidbeld»  that  nothing  could  be  certainly 
known. 

Peniosy  probably,  who  was  a  Stoid, 
means  here  to  give  him  a  rub,  by  sup- 
posing this  ignorant  centurion  to  men> 
lioo  htm  as  a  great  man. 

— **  Wretcked  Solont.'*]  Solon  was  one 
tof  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  great 
lawgiver  at  Athens. 

I  would  not  give  a  farthing,  says  the 
centurion,  tu  be  such  a  philosopher  as 
Areesilas,  or  as  wise  as  Solon,  who  was 
idways  making  himself  miserable  with 
labour  and  study,  or  indeed  as  any  such 
people  as  Solon  was— (Solones.) 

SOi  **  Bead  awry.'*}  An  action  which 
'  the  philosopbers  much  used,  as  having 
the  i^»pearance  of  modesty  and  subjec- 
tion.    See  Hoju  sat.  v.  lib.  ii.  1.  92. 

80.  **  Fising  the  eye$  on  the'ground,**^ 
As  in  deep  thought. 

Figentes  lumineterram.  Hypallage-^ 
for  ftgentes  lumina  in  terram. 

61.  **  Murm¥TtwUhthem$doet,**l  Per- 
WMis  ip  <1^P  meditation  are  apt  some- 
times to  be  muttering  to  themselves. 

— ^Mad  nlencey*  4|t?.  J  They  observed 
•  sil^ce,  which,  beinff  attended  with  re- 
clining the  head,  ixuig  their  eyes  on 


the  ground^  atid  only  now  and  then  in- 
terrupted by  a  muttering  between  the 
teeth,  as  if  they  were  guawiug  or  eating' 
their  words,  made,  those  who  saw  thtin 
take  them  for  madmen,  for  they  appesnrd 
Uke  melaocholy  mad.  Perhaps  rabioiis 
silentia  may  allude  to  the  notion  of 
mad-dogs,  who  are  supposed  never  to 
bark. 

82.  *^  Wordi  OT9  weighed^**  ^c}  TVu- 
tinantur— metaph.  from  weighing  ia 
scales :  so  these  philosophers  appear  to 
be  balancing,  i.  e.  deeply  considering, 
their,  words,  with  the  lip  pouted  out ; 
an  action  frequenUy  seen  in  deep 
thought. 

83  •<  UtiiMiwg  the  dreanis.**  {rj 
Sick  men's  dreams  are  proverbial  for 
thoughts  which  are  rambling  and  inco* 
herent ;  as  such  the  centurion  represenu 
the  thouglitd  and  researches  of  these 
philosophers:  of  this  he  gives  an  in- 
stance—- 

83—4.  **  Nothing  can  be  produced^** 
4:c.}q.d  £x  nibilo  nil  fit — This  was 
look<Mi  on  as  an  axiom  among  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  so  taiccv 
for  Ranted,  that  the  centurion  in  hers 
supposed  to  deride  those,  who  took  the 
pains  to  get  at  it  by  study,  as  much  as 
We  should  do  a  mau  who  should  labour 
hard  to  find  out  that  two  and  two  make 
four. 

But  «re  are  taught,  that  God  made 
the  world  out  of  matter,  which  bad  oo 
existence  till  he  created  it,  coiitrsiy  to 
the  blind  and  atheistical  notion  of  (he 
etenaity  of  the  world,  or  of  the  world's 
being  God^  as  the  Stoics  and  others 
taught. 
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May  say ;   **  What  I  know  is  enough  for  me.     I  don't  cafe  ' 
**  'fo  be  what  Arcesilas  was,   and  the  wretched  Solons, 
**  With  the  head  awry,   and  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  ground,   80 
^^  When  murmurs  with  themselves,  and  mad  silence  they  are 

**  gnawing, 
*^  And  words  are  weighed  with  a  stretchM-out  lip, 
^^  Meditating  the  dreams  of  an  old  sick  man— -that  nothing  C€M 
^^  Be  produced  from  nothings  nothing  can  be  returned  into  nothing, 
^^  Is  this  what  you  study  ?   Is  it  this  why  one  should  not  dine?" 

The  people  laugh  at  this,   and  much  the  brawny  youth 
Redoubles  the  tremulous  loud  laughs  with  wrinkling  nose. 

^^  Inspects   1  know  not  why  my  breast  trembles,  and  from 
**  my  siek 
^^  Jaws  heavy  breatlr  abounds :   inspect,   I  pray  you''—* 


85*  "  Tt  ikU  whnt  you  Oudy  /"]  Bdles 
—  tit.  art  pale.  See  note  on  sat.  L  \, 
124. 

->"  Should  not  dhur']  Is  it  for  this 
that  you  philoflophen  half-itanre  your- 
selves  with  fiuting,  that  your  heads  may 
be  dear. 

Mente  uti  recte  non  possumus  multo 
cibo  ct  potione  coinpletl.  Cic.  Tusc. 
QtuBst.  5.  Quis  for  aliquis— lit.  some 
one. 

86.  The  people  laugh  at  thiul  At  these 
words  the  people,  who  are  the  supposed 
bearers  of  this  centurion,  burst  into  a 
borse-taugh. 

— 7%^  6rof»n.y  ifouth^  jt:.]  The  stout, 
brawny  young  fellows,  the  soldiers  who 
stood  around,  were  highly  delighted 
with  the  centurion's  jokes  upon  the  phi- 
losopliers,  and  with  repeated  loud  laugh. 
ter  proclaimed  their  highest  approba- 
tion. 

87.  Tremulous  loud  liiughi.]  Cachin- 
nus  signifies  a  ioud  laugh,  particularly 
in  derision  or  soorn-<-tremulos  denotes 
the  trembling  or  shaking  of  the  voice  in 
laughter,  as  ha!  ha!  ha! 

^^fVtinkling  note]  In  laughter  the 
nose  is  drawn  up  in  wrinkles.  See  sat. 
L  L  41,  note. 

88  *'  Inspect,**  |-c.]  The  philosopher 
having  ended  the  supposed  speech  of 
the  centurion  against  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, now  relates  a  story,  by  way  of 
answer ;  in  order  to  shew,  that  a  roan 
who  rejects  and  ridicules  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  which  are  to  heal  the 


disorders  of  the  mind,  acts  as  fatal  a  part, 
as  he  who,  with  a  fatal  distemper  in  his 
body,  should  reject  and  ridicule  the  ad* 
vice  of  a  physician,  even  act  against  it, 
and  thus  at  last  destroy  himself.  The 
qui,  1.  90,  is  a  relative  without  an  ante* 
cedent,   but  may  be  supplied  thus — 

Let  us  suppose  a  man,  who  finding 
himself  ill,  says  to  &  physician,  *'  Pray, 
«  doctor,  feel  my  pulse,  observe  my  case, 
"  examine  what  is  the  matter  with  me.** 
—  In&piee. 

— *' I  know  not  why,**  Jc.J  I  don*t 
know  how  or  what  it  is,  but  I  find  an 
unusual  fluttering  of  my  heart. 

89.  "  Heavy  breath  a6(wad#,"]  I  feel 
an  heaviness  and  oppression  of  breath* 
a  difficulty  of  breathing:  which  seems 
here  meant,  quickness  of  pulse  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  are  usual  symp*. 
toms  of  feverish  complaints,  especially  of 
the  inflammatory  kind  ;  also  a  fetid 
smell  of  the  breath,  which  gravis  al^ 
denotes. 

— "  Inspect^  I  pray  you,"*']  Feeling 
himself  ill,  and  not  knowing  bow  it  may 
end,  be  is  very  earnest  for  the  physi<» 
cian*s  advice,  and  again  urges  his  re* 
quest. 

So  would  it  be  with  regard  to  philo- 
sophy ;  if  men  felt,  as  they  ought,  tlie 
disorders  of  their  mind,  and  dreaded  tho 
consequences,  they  would  not  despise 
philosophy,  which  is  the  great  healer  of 
the  distempered  mind,  but  apply  to  it 
as  earnestly  as  this  sick  man  to  tlk« 
physician. 
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Qui  dtcit  medico ;  jnssas  reqtiiescere,  postquam 
Tenia  compoeitas  Tulit  nox  currere  venas, 
I>e  majoie  dome,  modice  sitienie  lagenS, ' 
Lienia  loliiro  sibi  Surretiiina  roj^^vit. 
.  «*■  Heus,  bone,  \\\  palles."     N  iliil  est.     **  Videas 
^  Quicquid  id  est :  surgit  tacite  tibi  hitea  pellis." 
At  tu  detenus  pallet;   ne  ftis  inihi  tutor; 
Jampridem  hunc  sepeli :   tu  restas  ?  ^(  Perge,  tacebo. 

Turgidus  hie  epulis,  atque  albo  ventre  iavatur ; 
Gotlure  sulphureaB  lente  exhalante  mephites. 
Sed  tremor  inter  vina  subii,   caiidumque  triental 
Excutit  e  manibua :   dentee  crepuere  retecti  i 
Vncta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris  i 
Bine  ttiba,  candelae.     Tandemqua  beatulus  alto 


SAT.  11T. 


90 


tatnen  istud, 
95 


100 


'  9\  Ordn^d  to  rest-J  Being  ordered 
tj  the  physicisn  lo  go  to  bed,  and  keep 
fctiterf  quiet* 

90— 1.  ^er  a  third  night,]  The  ]>•- 
tient,  after  about  three  days  obseivance 
of  tbe  doctor*8  prescription,  finds  his 
lever  gone,  the  symptoms  vanished,  and 
Ina  puUe  quite  composed  and  calm. 
As  soon  as  he  finds  this,  he  forgets  his 
fbysidan,  and  his  danger,  and  falls  to 
■atiBg  and  drinking  again  as  usual. 

93.  Gretder  hmseil  He  sends  to  sondto 
fidi  friend,  or  neighbour,  for  some  sur- 
VCBtiiie  wine;  which  was  a  small  wine, 
»ot  apt  to  afitfa  the  bead»  a^  PUn;  oU- 

SutnefiUina  vina  caput  non  tenent» 

Pi4W>  xsiii.  c.  1. 
tficrafore,  drunk  in  a  small  quantity, 
might  not  have  been  hurtful ;  especially 
•a  Uus  kind/of  wine  was  very  old,  and 
tkerefore  very  soft  and  mild,  before  it 
was  drunk. 

'^Afagon  moderately  thirsting  ]  Per- 
MMM  who  thirst  but  little,  drink  but  lit- 
tle: this  idea  seems  to  be  used  here, 
metaphorically ,  to  denote  a  fiagoh  tiiat 
did  not  require  much  to  iitl  it— i.  e.  a 
iDoderale  siaed  flagon,  but  yet  holding 
•nough  to  hurt  a  man  recovering  from 
aickneaa,  if  drunk  all  at  one  meal,  and 
inrticularly  before  bathing,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  here. 

93.  Abiiut  to  bathe.']  Intending  to 
bathe,  which,  after  much  catirg  and 
Arioking,  was  reckoned  very  un whole* 
■QUIA.    Comp.  Juv.  aat  i.  L  14  S— 4. 


94.  «  Ho/  ^ood  •uwi,"4'c.]  Away, 
after  an  hearfy  meal,  with  his  belly-fiUl 
of  wine  and  victuals  (i.  98. )  be  goes  t^ 
the  baths,  where  bis  physician,  hap- 
pening to  meet  him,  accosts  him  with  s 
friendly  concern,  and  mentions  to  him 
some  symptoms,  which  appeared  as  if  be 
bad  a  dropsy. 

*•  Ytm  are  nofe."]  Sajs  the  pftyil* 
cian  s  you  look  ill. 

— "  It  is  nothing.**]  O.  says  the 
spark,  I  am  very  well — nothing  ails 
me, 

— ••  ffawe  an  eye,**  4'^.J  Says  the  pby- 
sician^be  it  what  it  may  that  may  oor 
casiou  such  a  paleness,  I'd  have  you  take 
care  of  it  lA  time. 

95.  Yfiiow  $kinC*  ^e.]  Lutea  pellis 
*«-the  skin  of  a  yellow  cast,  like  the 
yellow-jaundic^  which  pflen  precedes  a 
dropsy. 

— •*  Silently  rises.**]  Tacite — insen&ibly, 
by  little  and  little,  though  you  may  not 
perceive  it— quasi  sensim,  rt-tes,  swells. 

^6.  «*  Tou  are  jnOe,"  ^c]  Says  the 
spark,  in  a  huiF«  to  the  physician ;  you 
are  paler  than  I  am— pray  look  to  your- 
self. 

— »'  P<m*t  be  a  tutor.**]  "  DonHgive 
*'  yourself  airS,  as  if  you  were  my  guar- 
'*  dian,  and  bad  authority  over  me.*' 

97.  ••  /  have  long  tince^*'  Jc]  "  It 
*<  is  a  great  while  since  I  buried  mj 
**  tutor  *» 

— **  Do  y<m  remain  f]  «*Doyooprfr. 
**  sume  to  fake  his  place  ?** 

^M  Qoan^4UbeMiienL"]''Ofiffi'' 
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Who  says  to  a  physician^-"4)eing  ord^M  to  rest-^^fter         90 

A  third  night  hatli  aeen  his  veins  to  rna  composed, 

From  a  greater  house,  in  a  flagon  sioderatelj  thirsting, 

He  has  asked  for  himself,  about  to  bathe^  mild  SurrentinA*   ' 

^^  Ho !  good  man,  you  are  pale."    ^^  It  is  nothing."    ^*  But  haiPS 

"  an  eye  to  it,         .  ' 

"  Whatever  it  is:  your  yellow  skin  silently  rises-"-^  95 

^  But  you  are  pele— worse  than  1 — don't  'be  a  tutor  to  me, 
*^  1  have  long  since  buried  him,  do  you  remain  ?"— ^<  GfO  on 

^4_ni  be  silent." 
He,  turgid  with  dainties,  and  with  a  white  belly  is  bathed. 
His  throat  slowly  exhaling  sulphureous  stencbes  : 
But  a  trembling  comes  on  whilst  at  his  wine,  and  the  warm 

triental  100 

He  shakes  out  of  bis  hands;  his  uncovered  teeth  crashed. 
Then  the  greasy  soups  fall  from  his  loose  lips: 
Hence  the  trumpet,  the  candles :  and,  at  last,  this  happy  fel« 

low,  on  an  high 


fcplies  die  physidfln,  *'  go  on  your  own 
«•  way — r  shall  sty  no  more." 

9S.  Turgid  wiih  daintks.2  Having  his 
stomach  and  bowels  full  of  meat  and 
drink. 

— A  whUe  betty.'}  When  the  Ihrer,  or . 
spleen,  b  distempered,  as  in  the  dropsy, 
and  the  chyle  b  not  turned  into  blood, 
h  circulates  in  the  veins  and  small  Tea- 
sels of*  the  skin,  and  gives  the  whole 
body  a  white  or  pallid  appearancet 
Thus  Hob.  lib.  ii  ode  iL 

Cretdl  indulgent  sSbi  dhtu  hydroptf 
Nee  siiim  peUit,  nid  eauta  morH 
Fugerit  offtu,  et  aquotut  albo 

Corpare  languor, 
"^tt  balked.]    L  c    He  persists  in 
going  into  the  bath  in  this  manner, 
notwithstanding  the  warning'  which  had 
been  given  hinu 

99.  Hit  throat  alovoiy  exhaling,  jf^.]. 
The  fumes  of  the  meat  and  drink  ascend 
out  of  the  stomach  into  the  throat,  hcna 
wlience  they  leisurely  discharge  them-- 
aelves  in  filthy  steams.  Mephitis  signU 
6^  a  stink,  particularly  a  damp,  or 
strong  sulphureous  smell  arising  from 
corrupted  water.  "H  See  JEn.  vii.  I.  84. 
Mephitis  was  a  name  of  Juno,  because 
ahe  was  supposed  to  preside  over  stink- 
ing exhalations. 

100.  ^  tremhlmg  comet  on,  ^]  The 
riotous  and  glurtonous  u^  to  bathe 

vuL.  n. 


after  sapper,  and  m  the  golkig  in,  anA 
fai  the  bath  itself,  they  drank  larg* 
draughts  of  hot  wine,  to  produce  sweau 
Hence  Jut.  sat.  viiL  1. 168.  thermaruoi 
calices.  As  also  after  bathing  thejr 
sometimes  drank  very  hard.  See  mj  ' 
note  on  Jut.  ubi  supc 

^Tri^ntaLl  A  Ittda  Tessel,  whidi 
was  a  third  part  of  a  laiger,  and  held 
about  a  gill ;  this  be  has  in  his  hand 
full  of  warm  wine,  but  it  is  shook  out  of 
his  hand  by  the  trembling  with  which 
he  is  seised. 

101.  Hit  uneowred  teeih,  fc.}  Hit 
fkce  being  convulsed,  the  Upa  are  drawn 
•sunder,  and  discover  his  teeth,  which 
grind  or  gnash — this  is  frequent  in  con* 
vuUion-fits. 

102.  Greaty  toujn,  4^^.]  PiilmeDta- 
rium,  chopped  meat, .  with  pottage  or 
broth — AxNsw.  which  undigested  meat» 
vomited  up,  resembles.  He  wm  eeia^ 
with  a  violent  vomiting,  and  brought 
up  all  the  dainties  which  he  had  filled 
his  stomach  with  l>efore  he  went  into 
the  bath. 

—  From  kb  loote  lipt  ]  Hippocrat. 
in  Prognostic  says,  that,  when  the  lipa 
appear  loose  and  hanging  d^n,  it  ia  a 
deadly  sign.  'S 

103.  ITence  the  trun^.J  Of  Hhirla. 
temperance  he  dies.  The  Aioergb  pf 
the  rich  were  attended  with  trumpa^ 
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Oi^mpositmlectb,  icniflMqwliMMitbi^^ 

In  portam  rigMet  cakNte  extendk.    At  iUttwi  106 

HestemiCApil^  iHdiitd  irabtete  QtNrit«s« 

Tafige,  tftiM",  VMiag;  MfyMi^in  pectomk^tnifti  i 
Nil  c*kt  hie.    .^umniOiqtMe  pede»  atlitige^  iiia«MM|ile  s 

Non  frigent visa  est  si  forte  peciuiia,  sife 

Gandida  vicnii  sttbrishmdlle  puelta;  110 

Cor  tiH  rite  Mdk  ?  Po^icMi  tm,  alg^iM  oaiino 
DuriKA  \Am ;  Hi  |Ma>puK  cfibM)  decasia  Autkiai 
Tentemus  &uce8     Tenero  latet  ulcus  in  oili 
Putre^  <IBc4  liaud  ^eceat  pieb«M  radere  iMtA% 

Alges,  cum  eiccvicmt  tncmbris  liffior  aUMfM  ttri^  119 

Vim/tj  ftce  ^uppoftilt,  AnreB<2i«  aaMguis,  ct  tr& 


I 


and  lighl»--«he  poor  iMd  only  libid^, 
small  pip«t  which  pUyeA  9ti  th»  oc«»« 

103.  l%is  happy  feUow.'}  fie*kulu»— 
dim.  from  beatiu.  hiippj.     Iron. 

103-4.  On  OH  ^  bed,  jr.]  Lud 
•n  sn  bjg^  M^.  Conpoaitut  ber^  mums 
tfi  ezpreis  what  wa  tpean.  by  lajiog  oul 
acoipse. 

104^  i^MtM  <mert  {-c.]  AAar  wasb« 
lag  the  corpse  with  water,  th^  anointed 

wi|h  perfumed  ointment,  of  which 
le  amomum,  an  aromatic  shjrub*  which 
in  Anaenia,  furnished  the  chief 
ipg^dient  llie  amoinum  was  us^  in, 
embalming.  Hence  momy  or  mumm> 
See  Aixsw* 

105.  Biirifdkeelu  jicj  The  Rnmana 
always  carried  the  dead  heels  foremost, 
i^tng-  thereby  their  last  and  final  de- 
partuie  from  their  house.  Rigid— -t*  e* 
ififf  with  death. 

106.  iie^iemal  JZomon^]  See  Jut. 
sat.  lii.  60,  note.  When  a  person  of 
Q0Bse^ii?nce  died,  all  the  slaves  which 
be  bad  mads  free  in. his  life-time  aU 
tended  the  funeral;  some  bore  the 
eorpse>  (subiere— put  themselves  under 
tiie  biei^)  others  walked  in  procession. 
TUeser  being  freedinen^  were  reckoned 
tmong  the  Roman  citiaQSOs;  but  they 
were  looked  on  in  a  mean  light,  and 
were  cootsmptuouily  called  hestemi, 
Romans  of  yesterday-— t.  f.  citiaenp. 
If  hose  digni^  was  of  very  short  stand- 
ing, llius  Che  first  gentleman  or  no* 
l(l«niaB  oC  his  ^mily  was  called  nevus 
homo..  So  we»  in  contradis^^nctian  t» 
f^milien  which,  are  old,  and  have  been 
loug  dignified^  say,  of  some  dually  lately 


«BnMed»  Una  il  fti  a  llttiiay  •f  y«^lar% 

106.  CbetfrV  Acad]  Wearing  the  pilsdib 
or  cap,  which  was  die  signal  of  liberty. 
Serrum  ad  f^eum  toctte,  sonified  le 
give  a  slave  his  liberty,  which  they  did, 
among  the  Ronuwsi  by  fira  abaaisig  bli 
head,  and  then  putting  a  oip  upon  It 

107.  «<  IVltdb,  wntck,  9Hf  amM.*^  It 
is  very  evident,  irom  the  four  last  lioe^ 
thatthftcasa»  whidb  IN  pbiloaopber  fasa 
put^  is  to  be  taken  ill  an  alk^ofM 
setue^  and  that,  by  tbe  cmduct  of  dg^ 
wretched  libertiuv.  vho  r^ccCed  hii 
phyaician*^  advice,  and  preceeded  in  bit 
absurd  oourses»  till  be  fixed  a  disofder 
upon  hiiA  which  bvot^t  him  to  tbe 
grave,  be  meant  to  represent  the  oonduel 
of  those  who  despised  the  philoeopben, 
those  pby^ans  of  tlie  mind,  and  sat  at 
nought  the  precepts  which -^ey  taught, 
tiH,  by  a  ooalinuanqe  ita.  tb^  vices, 
their  case  beeame  deiyerati^  and  ended 
in  their  destruction. 

However,  tbe  opponent  is  supposed 
te  understand  .what  the  pbikiaopbrr 
said,  in  his  story  of  the  liberiine^  in  e 
mere  literal  and  gross  sense,  and  is 
tberelbre  represfntcS  as  sayings  '*  What^s 
M  all  this  to  the  purpose?  what  is  this 
**  to  me?  I  am  no^  sidt— -I  don't  want 
«<  a  phyfiqan    tiy».  leel  tny  pulse.** 

— "  Oyi,myk«uf."Jffo  feel  the  rcgtt. 
lar  pulsation  of  my.  heart. 

lOS.  "  jVblAiiM[isAolJfeiv."].Therc'sBe 
sigo  of  any  fevoish  heat, 

-?-••  T^uck  tkf  cartrvases.*'  4«.J  Teull 
find  there  the  natural  heal;  no  ooldneM 
aa  in  tbe  feet  and  baada  uTa  dying  •■«. 
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Bed  laid,  and  di^^aJ^Hl  <^¥«r  ^^|b  iblcU  oiiU»n^rit9). 
Extends  his  rigid  b^  toi^wdi  Up«t  ckwif :.  bwl  Injn 
The  hesternal  llomanS)  with  cover'd  head,  sustained^ 
"  Touqlv,.  wre^h,  my  yeinaj,  aad  jjut  ywr.  right  hand  on  mjf , 

"  breaii : 
^  Nofihmg  »  hoi  beve :  anct  lMch>  ihd  <»i»ewca.  mf  my  fi»l.  ancL 

"  hands:    '  

*•  They  ap^  not  coW-"-r-"  tf  b^^ptj  raqney  be  seen^  pr 
**  Tbe  fm  gi^rioT  )ioia  iMtghbour.awkgfSkU^  ttQ^ 

*^  Hoew  j^whnmhteof^Bjn^Hh-^tkKm  m  pbtkL  iji-  ik:«dildiik 
^  An  hrard  cabbagfe,  and ffotfrrtatefrrfhtt)* fN»8tevfr0f  ** peepleir- 
^  iiet  us  try  pw  jjaws.;  ^  pv^tr^  vKce;*  Kf»  bi4  iay^or.iehcfer. 

^^  Whkln  it  WMiki  h^  harlUy  bee«mfii|gr  lo  a«rfttiih  wiik  m  fk^^ 

"  Tfti^  ai»  qold,  wJ&ea  wWte  fiai:  tm  i^ousTd  Ae  brisitUfs  oft, 

"your  limbs:  *   "      ff5 

*^  Now,  with  a  torch  put  under,  your  blood  grows  hot,  and  with 


anger 

1 09.  "  If  haply  nfumey  he  teen.  *']  Here 
Uie  philosopher  eiplains  himself,  eiicl 
seems  to  say,  "  I  grant  that  your  bodily 
health  is  good,  but  ^ow  is . 
does  not  this  labour  under  (he  diseases 
of  covetousness,  fleshly  lost,  intempe- 
rance, fear,  and  anger?  As  a  proof  of 
this,  let  me  ask  you,  if  a  li^rge  sum  of 
money  comes  in  view,  or  your  neigli- 
bour*tt  bandsolhe  daughter  should  smile 
upon  you.  does  your  heart  move  calmly 
aa  it  ought,  do  you  feel  no  ^desire  of 
posfiesaiug  either?" 

HI.  •*  There  is  placed,"  j-c]  What 
think  you  of  a  vile  dish  of  bard,  half- 
boiled  cabbage,  or  coleworts,  and  coarse 
bread,  such  as  the  common  people  eat 
Farina  is  lit.  meal  or  flour;  here,  by 
meton.  the  bread  itself  which  is  made 
of  it.  Shaken  through  the  sieve  of  the 
people-^t.  e.  of  the  poorer  sort,  who 
used  coarse  sieves,  which  let  more  of 
tbe  bran  and  husks  through,  and  there- 
fore their  bread  was  coarser  than  that 
of  tbe  gentry* 

115.  Try  your  Jaws.'}  Whether  they 
can  devour  such  coarM  fare,  or  whether 
you  would  not  find  yourself  as  unable 
to  chew,  or  swallow  it,  as  if  you  had  a 
sore  and  putrid  ulcer  lurking  in  yoi^r 
mouth,  too  tender  for  such  coarse  food, 
and  which  it  would  not  be  at  all  fitting 


to    injure,    by   scratching   or   rubbing 
agam»t  it  with  vulgar  food, 

1 14.  Beet.}  Beta— <ome  sort  of  hard, 
rt  unsavoury  herb.     Ainsw. 

Put  here,   by  meton.  for  any  kind  of 
ordinary  harsh  food. 

If  you  found  this  to  be  the  case,  you 
may  fa^  certain  that  you  have  a  luxurious 
appetite. 

115.  fThen  white  fear,  j-c]  You  said 
that  you  had  no  cold  in  tbe  extremes  of 
your  leet  and  hands—but  how  is  it  with 
you  when  you  shudder  with  fear? — The 
Stoics  were  great  advocates  for  apathy, 
or  freedom  from  all  paskStions.  fear  a^iung 
the  rest.  White  fear,  so  called  from  the 
paleness  of  countenance  that  attends 
it. 

115.  JtauS'i  the  bristles'}  Arista  sig- 
nifies an  ear  of  corn,  or  the  beard  of 
corn.  Sometimes,  by  catachresis,  an. 
hair  or  bristle,  which  is  often  said  to 
stand  an  end  when  people  are  in  a 
fright 

116.  Now, with  a  torch,  ^c.}  He  now 
charges  him  with  the  disease  of  violent 
anger,  the  blood  set  on  jire,  as  if  a  burn- 
ing torch  were  applied,  and  eyes  spark-* 
ling  and  flashing  fire  as  it  were. — in  thia 
situation,  says  he,  you  say  and  do  things, 
that  even  Orestes  himself,  mad  as  he 
was,  would  swear  were  the'  words  and 
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Scindllant  oculi ;  disGisque^  facisqne,  quod  ipse 
Non  aani  esse  liominis,  non  sanus  juret  Orestes. 


■edoni  of  a  penon  oat  of  his  sodmi, 
80  that,  though  you  may  think  you  art 
wdU  baoMiw  you  Sod  no  Sawwish  haat 
In  your  body,  yet  you  are  tnmblad  with 
a  ferar  of  the  mind  erery  lima  you  ara 
angry.  Tbarefore  in  this,  ai  well  ai 
wlii  r^ard  to  tha  disaaiet  of  aofaloua- 
iMM^  liitt,  lunuy»  and  ftar,  which  ara 
all  within  you,  you  ai  much  ftand  in 
jMed  of  a  phyiidan  for  your  mind,  as 
Iha  poor  wretdi  whom  I  hate  baen 
apaaking  of,  stood  in  naad  of  a  physician 
Ibriils  bodty;  nor  did  ha  act  moraoj^ 
positely  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
i^  dfsphiqg  his  physician,  and  reacting 
hia  fcmediet  for  hii  bodily  compbints» 


than  you  do,  by  despising  the  philoio- 
phars,  and  rejecting  their  pnscepts, 
which  an  the  only  remedies  for  the 
disorders  of  the  mind. 

Thus  the  pbildsopber  is  supposed  to 
conclude  his  discourse  wjth  his  oppc^ 
nent,  leading  an  useful  lesson  on  the 
minds  of  hia  idle  and  laqr  pupils^  iriio 
neglected  their  studies  to  indulge  ia 
sloth  and  luxury,  not  considering  the 
fktal  distampen  of  their  minds,  which,  if 
neglected,  must  end  in  their  destruction. 

117.  Oretiei'}  Was  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon  and  Clytcmneetre*  He  slew 
his  own  mother,  and  JEgysthus,  her 
adultacar»  who  had  muidered  hisiathv; 
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^'  Your  eyes  sparkle,  and  you  do  and  say,  M^faat,  Orestes  liimself 
*^  Not  in  his  sound  mind,  would  swear  was  not  the  part  of  a 
^<  man  in  his  right  senses/' 


He  killed  Pyrrhui,  the  ion  of  Achilles, 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  for  marrying 
Hermiooe,.  who  iiad  been  promised  to 
him  by  her  father  Menelaua.  '  Apollo 
Milt  furiee  to  bauot  him  for  the  profa- 
nation  of  his  temple,  and  forced  him  to 
expiate  hia  crimes  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Taurica.  See  Jut.  sat.  zv.  L  116^19. 
See  Hoa.  aat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  L  133,  .et 
leq.  in  which  satire  Horace,  with  a  de- 
gree of  humour  and  raillery  peculiar  to 
himself,  exposes  the  doctrine  of  the 
floic  philosophers,  which  was,  that  all 
jnankiod  were  madmen  aiid  Ibols,  except 
<Aoee  of  their  owa  aects  tliit  be,  with 


infinite  humour  and  addresa,  tome 
upon  themaelves,  and  naturally  con- 
cludes, upon  their  own  premises,  thek 
they  were  greater  fools  than  the  rest  of 
.tbe^^world^     ^ 

The  Stoics  were  a  proud,  hanfa.  se- 
vere, and  sour  sect,  in  many  partlculan 
not  very  difterent  from  the  Cynics.  The 
veeder  may  find  an  instructive  aecount 
of  their  principles,  doctrines,  and  prae* 
tices,  as  well  as  an  edifying  uue  made  of 
tbenit  in  that  masterly  performance  al 
Dr.  Leland,  entitled,  V  The  Advanti^ 
••  add  Necessity  of  the  Cbritftian  Aere* 
«« l«lion>'*  veL  iL  p.  l«)^-aS2S. 
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Poet  Miieen^€iMdUu^^  jMrflAm/qgc  ha$  xtBlUmLtijmdi^  (to 
notion  of  Socrates  admonishine  his  pupil^  young  Alcibiades: 
under  tMs  Jiction  he  attacks  rfero^s  unfitness  to  manage  the 
reins  of  gofcemment^  his  lusty  his  cruelty j  his  drunkennessy  his 
luxury  and  effeminacy^    He  also  reprehends  the  pottery  o]^ 

KeM  populi  tractas?  (barba|tim  heec  crede  magiBtrum 
Dicere,  Borbitio  toUit  quern  dira  cicutse.) 
Quofretus?  die  hoc,  ifiagiirpiipilfeSUcIi. 
Scilicet  ingenium,  et  rerum  prudentia  velox, 
Ante  pilos  venit ;  dicenda,  tacendaque,  caller  1  & 

Eigoy  ubi  commotft  fenret  plebecula  bile, 
Fert  animus  calidse  fecisse  silentia  turbte, 


Xme  1.  Do  you  manage,  f^.]  Do  you 
%Am  vpon  yourself  the  maiMgement  of 
public  affain— the  goveniinent  of  the 
■tote? 

— T^MO  t.  e.  Let  us  suppoM^  im** 
gine. 

— 2%e  heatdtd  maUer^l  Socrates,  iirbo, 
like  other  philosophers,  wore  a  beard,  as 
A  mark  of  wisdom  and  gravity;  let  us 
suppose  him  thus  to  diwourse  to  hia 
pupil  Aldbiadea. 

8.  Dire  poUont  fc]  Socrates  was  put 
10  death  at  Athens,  on  the  accusation  of 
AnttnsandMelitus.  He  was  condemned 
to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock.  See 
JvT.  sat  liii  1.  185,  6,  note. 

5.  Upon  what  refymgf]  What  are 
TOur  qualifications  for  this,  that  you 
rely  upon  as  sufficient  for  so  arduous  an 
luulertaking?  irtt  mirutm^  says  Socrites 


to  Aldbiadea. 

*-0  jmp&t  ic,1  The  father  of  ^oui^ 
Alcibiades  left  him  under  the  cs»e  and 
guardianship  of  Pericles,  who  waa  a  wise 
and  great  statesman,  and  who  adminis- 
tered the  affiurs  of  Athens  for  forty 
years.  Alcibiades  was  prone  to  luzoiy 
and  odi^  vices,  but  giving  himself  to  be 
instructed  by  Socrates,  he  was  aomewhii 
reclaimed.     See  Ainsw.  Aldbtades. 

4:  To  he  jwrtf.]  Scilicet  is  here  ironical, 
and  is  put  to  inuoduce  the  following 
linei,  which  are  all,  to  1.  15»  ironical, 
and  lash  Nero  under  the  persoa  of 
young  Alcibiades. 
— Gewiui»1  Ingenium    capacity, jodg* 


4.  0:Mtfairemf/a,  fv.]  Pmd«nti*— a 
natursl  quickness  and  foresight  €>f  things, 
and  an  habitual  actteg  accordingly. 
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ffcto  i  tdUffiA't^  "Wnd  ^wSiXtiMfcd  ft)  fMht  fiti  tnccs  pa§$  Jt/t 
[  virtues.  ltnta,y  be  stkppdHUij  Ihal  our  Poiet  fiiight  meUn  to 
reprmeid  Seneca^  Nero*s  iuior^  mtier  the  charaeier  qfSocrde^i^ 
ike  imtm  gfjf^mngAkihiadt^f  andNfSr^y  Smeca^^  PM^h  ^niet 
the  character  of  Jldbiad&t.  JFefiitts  fM^  in  t*t9  Sdtife^ 
atmoH  trantemtd  PUao'i  Jir$t  AtcibiadeH.    S^  Spectator. 

No^rni. 

X#0  you  mftnage  the  ]bui*he8d  of  the  ptople  ?  (think  iHe  bearded 

iDASftar 
Td  nay  ibeM  tbtt^  whom  tb«  diK  polion  trf*  hefilkxsk  took  off!) 
tf|k)n  whftt  rtdyitig  ?  irf!  this,  O  pupil  of  ^i  Pfericte. 
To  be  Bure^  fteniu»/and  quick  foregight  o?  thinp, 
CiMne  before  faaim:  you  know  wlii  wbht  if  to  be  spoken^  oncl 

wInu  kept  in  Bilene*.  A 

Vour  mind  carries  you  to  bate  made  iilenoe  to  the  warm  crowc^ 

5.  li^s^tfrtf  kavnH  I  e.  Hie  luu#«  of  th«    to  M  troublesome  if  dTsoIeaaed. 
beard.    According  to  Suet.   KeroWgan        ^^Hth  Uirr*d  bile.^  ^^i^  ^t^tthi^M^ 
to  Tei^  before  his  MTMiteenUi  year.  iAgefr,  their  choler  tkilred,  put  into  cdiU* 

—  F«m  i^iMW  Mi0/7»  j;c.]  This  is  a  most  Cotton  ^ 

unportant  qualification  in  the  chief  go-  7.  ^imr  mind  tarHei  you.]  ToBrfhind 

vemor  df  a  state,  to  know  when  to  Is  io  persuaded  of  your  dignity  and  td^ 

spea|6»  and  when  to  be  silent— what  to  '  Aority,  ^IhAt  it  cah-ies  yon  into  a  notion, 

impart  id  the  people,  and  what  condeal  that  you  have  bilt  to  were  youir  hiild, 

from  then^—  what  to  ta&e  public  botice  o^  ihd  the  people,  though  In  ever  A>  great 

And  what  to  pass  over  in  sUeii<^:  thete*  k  ferinent,  would  be  iuMantly  appeased, 

fore  when-*  — To  have  made  silence,  ^cj    Ttj^ 

6.  The  Uwer  tori  of  people.}  I^ebecuU  ftibiight  has  hut  to  cdme  into  your  mhid, 
(dim.  from  plebs),  ttie  mob,  as  we  sayj  hnd  the  thing  seems  to  have  been  ateldjf 
who^  in  all  states,  are,  al  times,  i^  iioAH.    Soi  Jkt.  1 158-^7. 
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Mwestate  manfts.    Quid  deinde  loquere?-— ^  Quirites, 
^  Hoc,  puto,  non  justum  est;  illud  male:  rectius  isiud.* 
Scis  etenim  justum  geminfi  suspendere  lance 
Ancipitis  librae :  rectum  dtscernis,  ubi  inter 
Curva  subit ;  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula  varo : 
Etpotis  es  nigrum  vitio  prsfigere  theta. 

Quin  tu,  igitur,  »umro&  nequicquam  pelle  decorus^   ' 
Ante  diem  blando  caadam  jactare  popello 


10 


15 


&  What  then,  ic.].^.  <  Now  ]«t  u* 
wpiwiiie  you  to  have  succeeded,  sod  ta 
htm  made  silence,  fecisse  silentii^— 
what  woulif  be  your  speech  to  ttkem*  ia 
Older  to  their  dispersion? 

'^** Romans.**]  Quiritea.  The  poet 
■apposes  him  to  address  the  xnob  by  the 
ancient  and  honourable  title  of  Quiritea, 
in  order  to  gain  their  attention;  and  by 
this,  too,  he  marks  out  who  is  meant  by 
Aldbiades;  for  the  Romans,  not  the 
Athenians,  werecalledQuirites,fhmiQ«i- 
iinii8,.i  e.  Romulus,  their  first  founder. 

9L  <•/  lAm4e.'*]  Puto— i  e.  in  my 
opinion.  He  Bpeaks  with  the  diffidence 
an<i|  fear  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man.  Instead  of  the  boldness  and  autho- 
rity of  an  old  experienced  got emor. 

— <•  Is  not  juttf"  ic,]  He  repretenta 
Alcfliiadea  (£.  e,  young  Nero)  as  a  mise* 
ruble  and  puerile  orator,  and  making  a 
■peach  consisting  of  veiy  few  words,  (and 
those  ill  calculated  to  allay  the  turba- 
lanee  of  an  enraged  mob,)  and  therefore 
not  fit  for  the  government  of  such  a  place 
■a  Rome,  where  seditions  and  risings  of 
the  people  were  very  finequent,  and 
which  required,  all  the  griTity  mnd  force 
of  popular  eloquence  to  appease  them. 

-*<«  Thai  is  badly,"  fc.]  He  reprasenta 
Aldbiades,  aa  if  he  were  saying  oter  hia 
lesion  about  the  t»  ^ttuiw^  r»  ausAsr,  re 
^iMstsri^ftv,  to  his  master  Socrates;  in 
order  to  vidtcule  the  supposed  speech  of 
Kero  to  the  people,  which  is  more  like 
a  school-boy's  repeating  his  lesson  in 
nioral  phiioaophy,  than  like  a  manly 
authoritatiTe  oration,  calculated  for  the 
arduous  occasion  of  appeasing  an  in- 
censed and  seditious  mob. 

10.  You  knnvf  how  to  tuspefid,  j«.]  i.  •• 
To  weigh  and  balance  between  right  and 
wrong;  and  to  resoWe  all  difficult  and 
doubtful  questions  concerning  theixu 
Bffetaph.  taken  from  weighing  in  scales, 
to  aacertain  the  troth  of  the  weight  of 


jmy  thiiig^ 

.11.  ThedouUftdbabmee.J'Hoiknem* 
bg  which  way  it  wUl  iodine,  tiU  Uio 
■speriment  be  made.  So  there  may  be 
quesdona  which  may  be  very  doubtiiil 
concerning  right,  and  not  to  be  decide(i^ 
till  very  nicely  jveighed  in  the  mind. 

—  What  is  ttrai^ht,  fc  }  Metaph.  from 
measnring  things  by  a  straight  rule,  by 
which  is  discovered  every  deviation  and 
inclination  from  it.  Hiis  was  applied  to 
morals;  what  was  right  waa  caUcd  to- 
ctum— what  waa  not  righ^  curvom.  So 
sttUiii.  58. 

Howl  tibi  inexpertum  cunos  deprendere 
mores.' 

11 — 13.  W^hen  between  arooied  ihmgM^ 
fc.]  Virtue  may  sometimea  be  found,  ao 
situiUed  between  two  vices,  aa  to  make 
the  decisioii  of  what  is  right  very  dlfll- 
cult;  ita  extremea  may  seam  to  border 
on  rice,  dtfaer  on  one  ride  or  tfao  other. 

For  instance,  when  Junius  Brutaspa% 
his  two  sons  to  death,  for  siding  with 
Tarquiti  after  his  expulsion  fhnn  Romc^ 
this  action  of  Brutus,  however  viftooaar 
it  might  be,  certamly  bordered  on  cm* 
elty  and  want  of  natural  affection  om 
one  hand,  and  want  of  justice  and  pub* 
lie  spirit  on  the  other.  See  Jov.  snt* 
viii.  L  861,  note. 

rs.  JFhen  a  rtde  deeehtes,  4«^]  Metaph« 
from  legs  which  bend  inward;  bandy 
legs,  which  are  misshapen  and  unereo. 
You  also  know,  when  on  account  of 
some  necessary  exceptions,  the  rule  itaelf 
would  be  uneven  and  wrong,  and  would 
deceive,  if  observed  .according  to  the 
letter  of  it.. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  rule  of  joetice  to 
return  a  deposit,  when  demanded  bj 
the  owner.  A  roan,  in  his  right  mind, 
leaves  his  sword  in  his  friend's  hands — 
afterwards  he  runs  mad,  and,  with  mst 
apparent  intent  of  TUnng  mischief,  comca 
•nd  demandfi  his  sword:  the  law,  in  ite 
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With  the  majesty  of  your  hand :   what  then  will  you  i 

^^  Romans, 

**  This,  I  think,  is  not  just;  that  is  badly— that  more  right.** 
For  yoti  know  how  to  sni^pend  what  is  just,  in  the  double  scale 
Of  the  doiibtitil  balance :  you  discern  what  is  straight  when  between 
Crooked  things  it  comes,  or  when  a  rule  deceives  with  a  wry  foot ; 
And  you  are  able  to  fix  the  black  theta  to  vice. 

Bur  do  you  therefore  (in  vain  beautiful  in  yonr  outward  skin) 
B^ore  the  day,  to  boast  yoar  tail  to  the  fawning  rabble  15 


letter  of  it.  taya,  ''return  it;*'  Irat  Uiis 
in  such  a  cue,  would  t>e  «  distortion  of 
right,  which,  if  obeyed,  would  deottive 
him  that  co:iiplied  with  it  iato  a  wroug 
action. 

17.  T»  fix  the  biaek  «l<fa.]  Tou  ar« 
perfectly  sltilled  in  the  proper  diatriba* 
tioa  of  punishments,  Tlie  letter  0 
was  put  to  the  names  of  those  who  were 
capiullj  condemned  among  the  Oreelu, 
U  being  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
5«9»r«€»  deetfa. 

q.  d.  Too  perfectlj  vndentead  crimi- 
sal  aa  weli  as  ciril  justice. 

In  all  these  four  last  lines  Persivs  is  to 
be  understood  direcUy  contrary  to  what 
be  says,  and  to  speak  ironically  of 
Nero's  abilities  for  the  distribution  of 
cirtl  and  criminal  joatSoeb  In  short,  he 
neans  that  Nero  had  not  any  sort  of 
knowledge  or  experieooe  which  could 
At  him  for  the  government  on  which  lie 


^14.  Bmt^  ftk]  The  poel  having,  in 
tfie  Ibur  preceding  lines,  represented 
Socrates  as  insinuating,  by  a  severe 
irony,  that  his  pupil  was  destitute  of 
nU  the  requisitei  which  form  a  chiisf 
magistrate,  (which  we  are  to  under^ftaod 
•a  applied  1^  Peniua  to  young  Nero.) 
BOW  represente  bfan  as  throwing  off  the 
disguise  of  irony,  and,  id  plain  tcrais, 
^arraigning  hia  aflfocting  the  gorcmmeo^ 
.yiwng  and  inetpteienced  aa  he  was,  and, 
to  thai  end,  his  eshiliitiog  his  handsome 
penteo*  clad  in  a  triumphal  robe,  in 
cwdcr  to  captivate  the  minds  of  the  silly 
nbUc — See  Tacit*  Ann.  lib^  ziii.  and 
Antk  Univ.  Hiat.  vol.  liv.  p  Z56  when 
.be»  instead  of  governing  atliers,  stood  in 
need  otthat  wisdom  which  could  enable 
bim  to  gcwem  himself. 

'^Tkerefort.]  As  yon  «e  deslitute 
of  the  preceding  qualifications  of  a  chief 
magietiate.    (See  L 10—1  jL) 

VOL.  IK 


—fa  vain  beouH/ui,  fe.]  AlciUadM 
wa^  a  beautiful  youth— «0|  all  agree, 
Nero  was — but,  alas!  how  vain  and 
empty  was  this  outwaid  embellishment 
of  a  fine  person,  if  his  mind  were  replete 
with  ignorance  and  rice,  so  tiiat  he  waa 
ntteriy  unfit  for  the  high  station  to  whicli 
he  aspired  * 

15.  Before  the  day.)  Before  the  time 
comes,  when  a  -maturer  age,  and  aa 
aoquirad  knowledge  in  the  «Mra  of 
government,  shall  have  qualified  yo« 
properly.  Nero,  though  not  Ibiirteen' 
yean  old,  aftsr  his  adopcioii  by  the  em^ 
peror  Claudius  in  prcfcrvnce  to  bla  own 
son  Britannicns,  was  presented  with  the 
manly  robe,  which  qualified  him  ti^ 
hooooTsandemploymenta.  AtHiaaama 
time,  the  senate  decreed,  that  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  should  discharge  the 
consulship,  and.  in  the  mean  timaf  a« 
consul  designed,  he  invented  with  pro- 
consular astiiority  out  ef  Roma,  and 
be  styled  prince  of  the  Roman  youth*  « 
'^Btaiij^urtttii.]  Metaph  alludin^^ 
10  the  peecock's  tan,  which,  when  en* 
panded.  is  very  beautiful,  and  highly 
admired,  by  children  particularly; 
(oomp.  Jvv.  sat  vti.  9%  note).  8o 
young  Nero,  in  order  to  draw  the  eyc« 
and  aiftctions  of  the  common  peoplo 
upon  him,  appeared  at  the  Clreensian 
gamea  in  a  triumphal  rohc,  tlie  mark 
and  ornament  of  the  imperial  stato. 
Amt.  Hi&t.  ubi  supra. 

C&udam  jactare,  in  this  line,  is  by 
^  aome  interpreted  hy  wagging  the  tail-^ 
meti^h.  alludingtndof^  ^a^glng  tho  tiul« 
when  they  seem  to  fawn  and  fiattor,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  thoae 
whom  they  approach.  Comp  sat.  u 
fi7.  and  note.  This  undoubtedly  gives 
a  very  good  sense  to  the  passage,  ^s  de« 
scriptiveof  biero*silatterie«  and  blandish* 
ments  towards  the  populace  at  Rome^ 
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DMiiie^  Anticyr»i  iheKor  eorhisrQ  meracas  ? 

Qiiie  tibi  summa  boni  e^it  ? — *•  iincia  vixisse  patdH 

^  Semper^  et  asf^idno  ciirafa  cntiiMila  scile.' 

ExprctR  :  hand  aliud  respondeat  biec  anuM.     1  nunc, 

DinoiDfirlieA  ego  su^^  snfiia,  aiiin  Candidas.     £:)(6^  20 

jUttin  ne  Jel^ius  sapiat  pilnnuQia  Baucis^ 

Cum  bene  discincto  rantaverit  ocima  Teniae. 

l/l  hefno  in  sese  ientat  deocendeiel  Nenv> : 


bensioilb  AnOcyrm  stands  hexe  for  tb» 
lujUebore  which  grew  there.  Metoiu 
See  sat.  i.  I.  51,  note;  and  Hoa.  lib.  iK 
sat  ill.  1 83. 

All  this  is,  in  substance,  what  Plato 
rtynsente  Socrates  saying  to  Alctbiades; 
|>ut  l^ersius  Is  to  be  undaiitood.as  apply- 
ing it  to  Nerot  who,  having  taken  the 
reins  of  gOTeniment,  without  being  quali- 
fied for  the  management  of  them,  Bat* 
ifered,  and  paid  court  to  the  senate  and 
foeople,  in  order  to  gain  thettr  favour; 
Wh^fa  all  b«  <lfd,  thit  appeared  rfght 
did  not  proceed  from  inwafd  virtue  m»d 
Pial  kno«^]edg«,  biit  finom  eounterffeitin^ 
and  dissembling  ^btb. — Leave  olF  tbll» 
hays  PbHtii^  iatl  being  pH>peHy  in- 
atrucftd  and  itijfbrmed  in  the  principlci 
of  real  wudtan  add  vfttue,  yoa  may  bt 
thai  really  wMeh  now  you  only  psetcnd 
— .iA  the  iikeaa  tihie,  to  you  mr^  at  pre^ 
i6nt,  yoa  are  ibote  fit  td  be  pot  nndar 
a  Tfgtmen  of  hel1«bf9re  dite  Ibr  any 
thing  elto.  As  a  phM^  oT  fhfo,  fet  ii4 
ask  you-* 

17.  "  rottr  hm  tf  gtmd  **]  Your 
summutn  bottmn,  tt  chief  g^od.  JDT 
you  aatwilr  tniiy,  tou  tllusi  own  il  to 
be—  ^ 

— «•  To  hmft  a4ta^  fheO^^^J  % 
fkre  sumptuoubttp  tlnd  to  live  tt  afl  ihb  ' 
d^liifades  of  giu10BMTy.^TWU  li  IrMt 
Persius  supposes  <b  6e  !^h)N  Mswftf. 
•  18.  *•  Skin  taken  cttre  <^^  fc.2  T^ 
tised  to  anomt  their  bodies,  mhd  thea 
b$A.  in  tbt  san,  to  miM  Ordr  akin  fin- 
1>ibe  the  oil,  that  h  ibight  be  anoocb 
at)d  delicate.  ^  Set  MaHt.  Ep}gr.  Vb.it 
epigf.  ilk 

Herr  Plershiii  atMdct  fbk  Hiktht  tttf 
efiemiaacy  of  Nelio,  w^  had  bd  ytc 
thrown  off*  the  maalt;  Wt  whilcirer 
Vice*  and  ddbaucheHes  %t  aslgbt  prae. 
tise  priTately,  to  the  pubKe  Itt  stttl 
totttinaed  to  p«ntooat*  a  ob«<act«r  ^ 
tome  remaining  vntiics. 

m^*  Combiwtl  aU."]  Hypilli^;»>-tir 


in  order  to  gain  their  fairoar.  But  I 
ntber  think  that  *  the  interpratBtion^ 
which  I  have  preferred  (for  both  are  to 
^  found  in  coaMoentators)  is  most 
pgrecable  to  the  preceding  line : 
r    Quin  lM»  igiiur^  mtmmd  nequkfuami 

peUedeconu 
^hidi  seems  to  allude  to  the  appearance 
which  Nero  made,  when  to  draw  the 
eyaa  and  affections  of  the.  people  upon 
him^  he  exhibited  himself  in  a  triumphal 
tobeatchelDire^wumgaBea.  See  L  14, 
a*  I- 

X  Caaaabon  concludes  his  note  on  u  1 5, 
ia  giving  a  preference  to  the  aJlusiod 
vhicb  I  have  .adopted— "  Hoc  ^uteol 
^  veaoate  dictum  a  Persio— jactare  t/t 
•*  popafo— Ut  apud  Juvenalero, 
**Ip9eli»OKrti0im  cmm  mjadnint  amicm.** 
Jyv.  sa(L  i.  t  g2i 
**  TmnJtitam  apavonibua,  ^a^do 

i     «•  — pfdd  pandtmi  $p€9f€mlm^e«md^  '* 
Hen.  sat.  iL  likir.  l.S^. 

f  Tone  eflim.credaotw  jactaie  ae  foemi- 

15.  The^wnmgrQMe.2  Blando— ilat- 
-  lering,  fawning,  Easily  captivated  with 
outward. 8heW»  «n(i  as- easily  |frevaile4 
on  to  make  court  to  it.  l^opellus,  dim. 
.of  populus  small,  silly,  or  poor  peopfe 
,— -the  rabble,  or  mob.  Aiksw. 
.  I&  /^ye  ff]  Desinis.— ^  a,  Do 
jroii  desist  from  engaging  the  admiration 
jnd  flatteries  of  the  people  by  yojtir  fine 
(eutnrard  appearance^*  as  though  yoa 
•ftpircd  at  governing  them— 

wm-MoreJU.}  Melior — i.  r.  aptior— 
(,  0.  when  yon  are  fitter  to  6e  drinking 
hellebore  to  purge  out  your  madness  of 
vice  and  folly  ? 

TTie  pure  Antkyr^. }  Antievr*  ineracae^ 
'..nhole  isles  of  |Hire  hellebore.  Aivsw. 
Anticyrte  were  two  islands  in  the  2£gean 
sea,  famous  for  producing  large  quantl- 
]tics  of  hellebore,  much  in  repnte  fbi 
purging  the  head,  not  only  in  roadnesa, 
^ut  to  dear  it»  and  qutck^  thib  appie* . 
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Leave  off,  more  fit  to  ^rink  up  the  pure  Ai^^yr$^i 

**  What  is  your  sum  of  good  ?" — "  To  h^ve  aLvviiyfi  livpd  wutl 

'^  a  delicious - 
^^  Dish,  and  the  skin  takeo  care  of  ii\  tba  cqnUnual  st|a«"-n»    . 
^^  Slay :   this  old  woman  would  liardly  answer  otberwi^.-^Go 

**  now — 
^^  I  am  of  Dinomache :" — "  puff  up  T'l— *^  I  am  hlind$Qfpe :— ^ 
^^  be  it  so :  )fQ 

*^  Since  ragged  Baucis  is  not  lees  wise  than  you^ 
^*  When  she  has  well  cried  hfe^rbs  to  a  sk>yefily  slave/* 
How  nobody  tries  lo  de^ad  iuio  himtoU*!  nobody ;.  .  ; 


contmually  in  th*  san.  See  Jut.  sttt* 
xi.  U  903. 

1 9.  **  Any,**]  Stop  A  1itt]e-*t]iere*s  $n 
old  womaa  crying  her  herbs — abk  her 
what  ihe  thinks  the  chief  g9od,  and 
'>ott*ll  hear  fVom  .her  as  wise  an  answer 
as  you  have  given  me,  says  tlie  poet, 
as  in  the  person  of  Socrates  tp  ^^Icibl- 
ades. 

— *•  Co  now,**  \c^  L  e.  Go  now 
where  you  ple|^,  if  »ucfa  be  your  ideas 
of  the  chief  good,  and  boast  that  you 
ure  nobly  bom,  tiie  son  of  the  nobfe 
I>inomache,  that  great  and  illustrious 
womon^-but  how  will  this  fit  you  fur 
goTemraeot,  while  your  ideas  are  no  ig- 
noble aqd  base?  Alcibiades  was  toe 
son  of  a  noble  woman  oTthat  name<r- 
yero  of  Agrippina. 

2a  "  I\fwprj  Suflla— ''.be  proud 
<*  of  this— ^uff  yourself  up  with  this 
"  conceit— ^but, /lias  *  of  what  avail  Is 
**  this,  when  the  first  wrinkled  old 
*'  woman  you  meet  U  as  well  infurqied, 
**  touchii^  Uie  c^ief  and  highest  good 
<*  vf  man,  as  ypu  are." 

SI.  **  Saucu.**l  The  name  of  an  old 
woman.  See  Ov.  M«i.  lib.  viii.  faU.  viii. 
ix. — heVe  put  for  any  of  that  di»r-4Cter. 
Pannuce^B  aignifies  ra^ed,  or  ci/o^lied 
in  rags;  also  wriuklfd. 

22.  "  Cried  fierds^"  f;i:  ]  '  Ociraum  is 
an  herb  .called  bus!!,  but  put  here  in 
the  plural  number  for  all  mii  ts  of  herbs, 
which,  99  weU  as  this,  were  cried  aiid 
foi4  by  0I4  wo^leu  about  the  streets  pf 
Rome. 

Diacinctus  signifies,  lit.,  ungirt,  the 
clothes  hanging  lo(»e— hence  slQvenly-~- 
and  p^hap^  it  may  therefore  be  a  pro- 
per epithiet  for  one  gf  the  common  slaves, 
who  miglit  be  usually  sloveuly  in  their 
appearance ;  one  of  these  hearing  the 
wouaa  cry  her  berbsb  t9^  Put  into  tiie 


ftreet  awl  buys  some. 

Some  ace  for  making  cantavprit  ovinia 
a  ^uratiye  exprebsion  for  the  old  woL 
man^sqiiarrdling,  and  abudng  the  slave; 
but  1  bee  ;io  n^aspn  for  departing  from 
the  above  literal  explicadoa,  which,  to 
me,  seems  to  eoiitain  »  very  natunU 
description  ^  an  old  h^rb-wonuin,  cry* 
idg  her  herbs  m  a  sort  of  singing  or 
chant,  such  as  is  heard  every  day  ia 
London,  and  ou6  o^  the  lower  servknu 
iu  the  fSunily  hearing  her,  and  going 
into  the  street  to  her  to  buy  some. 

The  poet's  meaning  here  is  to  mortify 
Nero*6  vanity,  with  regard  to  his  peTsq^n 
and  appearance.  **  You  boast  of  :yoi{r 
**  youth,  birtlii  and  fortiine-H>f  your 
«<  beauty  and  elegance  of  appearance'" — 
all  which  may  be  understood  by  caudl* 
fius— 

Can^dut\  ei  iclot  a  vt^tiee  jtuXckh  a4 
imoi         floa.  cpL»t.  ii.  lib.  ii,.  J.  4. 

g.  d.  '<  I  grant  all  that  ^^u  cao  say  on 
•(  ^ese  subjects;  l\ut  how  little  are  all 
^  these^  in  oompariiiou  of  the  beauty  and 
**  ornaments  of  the  mind,  in  which  yots 
«  dcw)*t  exceed  a  popr  old,  ragged,  and 
«  wrinkled  bag,  that  eries  heibs  abo^t 
•*  tbe  street!  $be  is  noft  worse  qft  (de- 
**  teriuj;)  thnn  you,  in  poipt  of  wisdom 
*•  and  knowledge;  Aay,  she  may  be  said 
««  to  axceed  you,  since  slie  is  endowed 
•*  with  wisdom  enough  to  fulfil,  and'wiU 
<*  to  perfoim,  what  her  station  of  life 
**  requires  :  she  cries  her  herbs  well,  an<l 
'*  knows  how  to  recommend  them  to  t&e 
<(  best  advantage  to  the  buyers;  but  you 
*<are  destitute  of  all  tho&e  ^Uiilities 
'*  which  are  requisite  to  perform  tlt^ 
''  duties  of  tliat  station,  in  which  ypu 
*'  are  placed  as  tlie  chief  gbveriiur  of  a 
••  greiit  people.'*  • 

25.  JS'o6j</y  frtff,  jv.j  However  pro* 
fitable  self  knowledge  may  be,  yet  bo«r 
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8ed  pnecedenti  apeciatur  maniicft  lergo.  * 
Qumieris,  *  nosiin'  Vectidt  pnedia  V  *  Cujus  V 
*  Dives  arat  Curihtia  quaniuin  non  miiviis  obcrreU' 
Hunc  aid  ?  Iiunc,  dU  iratts  genioqiie  Miii»tro^ 
Qui  quandoqiie  jtigum  |iertu8a  ad  contpita  tigic, 
herioiie  veierein  metuens  denidere  limum, 
Ingemit,  hoc  bene  sit ;  tunicatum  cum  sale  mordena 
Cepe,  et  fiinratam  pueris  plaudenttbus  ollain, 
Pannosani  fiecem  morientis  sorbet  aceii. 

At  ai  unctuB  cesses,  et  ligas  in  cuie  solem, 
Est  prope  le  ignotus,  cubiio  qui  tangat,  etacra 


25 


90 


backwiod    are   men  to   cndearoor    to 

March  and  know  tlicmself«sl-»iii  diort 

noliodjf  doca  Uiik> 

84.  The  waitei.  fc  ]  Alluding  to  that 

fable  of  Auo|>,  Which  we  find  in  Phcdrus 

M  follows : 

J*«rot  impfttiii  Jfupktr  utobu  duos: 
J^nfprmrfpUUtm  vUmpott  tergtim  dedU, 
jIUtniM  anU  ptdut  MiupendU  gravem* 
Hue    T€   wkf  naUta  atafo    mam 

pUUMMUM^ 

Ata  tmul  deihi^uunt,  cetuorei  mmns. 
Heuce,  though  we  do  Dot  see  our  own 
faults,  which  arc  thrown  (asit  were)  be- 
liind  our  baclu,  jr«t  those  who  follow  us 
can  see  theui.  and  will  look  at  then 
sharply  enough;  tlius  we  al&o  look  at 
the  faults  of  those  whom  w«  follow. 
^     J)ijBentmunatmqtUm»4,tQtidem»Mdiet» 

Jies^kere  ignoio  discet  pendentia  iergo* 
Hoa  lib  it.  sat.  ill  1.  89S.  9. 
J^S.  Tou  maj/  be  atked,  jr.]  t.  e,  8up. 
pobe  you  are  iDquirn)  of  by  iomebodj^ 
aud  ar^  a»ked,  **  Whether  yon  know 
••  the  Ikrms  on  the  estate  of  Vecti> 
••  dius?'* 

— •«  Whoiefl  u  e.  TThose  say  you  ? 
—as  if  not  knowing  whom  be  neans  to 
inquire  about. 

Si€.  •*  J^ich  he  pUmgkst*' ie."}  T  mean, 
aays  he,  that  rich  fellow,  that  hasjnore 
arable  land  than  a  kite  can  skim  over  in 
a  day.  Oberro  signifies  to  wander  about 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  well  de- 
'  tcribcalhe  flight  cf  a  kite,  nhirh  does 
not  proceed  straight  forward,  but  keepa 
wheeling  about,  in  an  irregular  manm-r, 
in  search  cf  prey.  Thin  Mtems  to  be 
'proverbial  for  a  large  and  extensive 
flee  Jut.  ia(.ajul«^5. 


tot  milvos  intra  tua  pasrna  la 
Cures  was  a  city  of  tlje   iSabines.  or 
rather  thf  country  about  it. 

27.  '*Jiim  do  ym  Jo^f'T  Do  yon 
mean  that  Vectidiua,  who  has  so  mudi 
land  at  Currs?^say  you? — 

— '*  Him*'^  IIunc-«-novi  omkiatocd* 
— 'If,d.  O  yea,  I  ^fo^  bim  of  whov 
you  q>eak. 

-"^  wtfttgvygotfs.**]  It  waa  a  notioo 
among  tha  amJent  beathvp,  that  the 
^ods  were  displeased  and  angry  with 
those  with  whom  they  tbemselTes  vera 
displeased*  even  at  the  time  fhey  mere 
bom,  and  that,  tfaercforc,  thiough  iila 
they  were  uiMler  an  Sdverse  fiste*  fic« 
Jut.  saL  i.  L  49,  50;  and  Jut.  sat.  x* 
1S9.     ' 

Die  tZtr  ad9€rmgenUut^loqueuMUt»9m 

— ■*  uflfi  an/aci^  g^]Uiu.'*J  See  sat.  ii. 
L  9,  note. 

<^—  «•  Cf  heaven  mnd  earth  tArjcsra, 

**  i9^ith  ovgr^  gadSt  ond  aduene  gentme 
**  horm."'  Baswsn^ 

Sinister,  aa  baa  been  already  obscnrc< 
(see  Jut.  air.  1,  note,)  mcana  unfor. 
tunaie,  unlucky,  untoward;  also  ■»- 
fiiTourable« 

S8.  «•  Fixes  a  ^dhe,**  jfc]  This  allndet 
to  a  feattval  time,  when,  after  ploughing 
and  sowing  were  orer,  tbe  husbandiMB 
bung  up  the  yokes  of  their  oxen  oa 
stakes,  or  posU,  in  some  public  highway, 
mc»9t  frifquented;  therefore  tbcy  chosa 
the  compita,  or  places  where  four  waya 
met,  where  tbe  country  p«opla  eame  t»-> 
getber  to  keep  their  wakes,  and  to  pcr» 
foim  their  sacrifices  to  the  JLares,  or 
rural  gods ;  hence  called  Compitalitit. 
lliis  was  a  sea^n  of  great  fcstitity, 
(bomethii;^  like  harvest-bone  aauNif  a^} 
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But  the  wallet  on  the  preceding  back  is  locked  at. — 

\ou  may  be  atikeU— *•  Do  yoakiK>w  the  fiutna  of  Vectidius  ?*" 

;^  Whose  r     '  26 

^  Rich  lie  ploughs  at  Ctnres  as  much  at  a  kite  cannot  fly  over.**^ 
^  Hicn  do  you  any  ? — him,  with  angry  gods,  and  an  unlucky 

"  geniuH, 
^^  Who^  whensoever  he  fixes  a  yoke  at  the  beaten  eross-frays,  ^ 
*'  Fearin|r  to  .'crape  off  the  old  clay  of  a  vessel, 
'*  (Jixmns*'--"  May  this  be  welir   ^^  champing,   widi  salt,  a 

*"*  cottted  SO 

^^  Onion,  and  tlie  servants  applauding  «  mess  of  pottage, 
*'  Sups  up  the  iiiotliery  dregs  of  dying  vinegar." — 

*^  But  if  anointed  you  can  loiter,  and  fix  the  sun  in  your  skin, 
^  Tliere  is  nigh  you  one  unknown,  who  may  touch  with  the 

^*  elbow,  andsharfdy 


when  the  bnncrs  ale  and  dmk  widi 
great  jollity. 

29.  **  Fearing  to  tcrape/*  ^e  }  The  tn- 
cient%  when  th^y  pat  wine  into  ▼csselt, 
stopped  up  the  nioutb  with  cUy  or  pitch 
daubed  over  it.  Wbvti  it  was  brocight 
out  for  use,  fbe  mouth  was  unttopped, 
by  scraping  off  the  covering,  that  the 
wine  might  be  poured  ouu  Uos.  lib.  i. 
odesx  1.2,5. 

TMspoor  niggardiy  wrcftdb,  even  at 
a  time  of  festiTify,  gmdgcd  to  open  a 
tassel ;  and,  if  be  did  it,  acaned  as  if  it 
tfarcaCencd  his  ruin.  O,  says  he»  with  a 
gtoan,  may  this  end  well !  hoc  bene  sit 
-*«  sort  of  solemn  deprecation,  ft«- 
quently  used  by  the  Romans  on  their 
undertaking  something  seij  weighty 
«nd  important. 

80->-l.  *'  jt  coated  onhu,*^  l\inicatum 
—because  an  onion  consisu  «f  several 


31.  *•  Mm  of  pottage,*"^  Fhrratam  rfg- 
niScs  made  of  com  i  otlam,*  a  pot  in 
which  the  pottage  (which  was  made  of 
com,  maal,  or  Sour,  with  water  and 
herbs)  was  boiled ;  here;  by  metonymy, 
put  for  its'cottt«ntB--t  «.  the  puttsge. 
Comp.  JrT^sat.  sir.  171,  now. 

<->**  Semmtt  apphudmg,'  J  Even  this 
ncan  fore,  bdog  more  than  diey  usnftliy 
bad  on  oiber  days,  therefore  they  ns- 
joJced  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  apphnided 
their  matter's  liberailty.  Comp.  Jut. 
aut.  xtT.  1.  126--54. 

98.  •*  Stipe  mptkemotkeryilregt^'ic,] 
•wine  lumed  tour. 


iVM  ocelum. 

Hoa.sat  lii.  Ubw  ii.  1.  116,17. 

When  wine  formenis  and  turns  sour, 
there  is  a  scum  or  moukfincss  on  the  t0p» 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  w.hitu 
rags-»hencB  mothery  wine  was  calM 
pannosus.  Eveiy  word  in  this  line  haa 
an  emphasis,  to  describe  the  covetous 
misersbie  wretch  who  is  the  sutject  of 
h.  SotheC,  he  sups  or  drinksnp,  leavea 
none—wine  turned  sour,  mothery,  tbo 
dregs  of  it,  dying,  losing  even  the  littla 
^irttlthad.  8o  we  speak  cf  vapid,  flat 
liquom,  that  have  lost  ail  their  spirit^-jw* 
say  they  are  dead,  as  dead  small^beera 
&c.  All  this  he  is  supposed  to  do. 
even  at  a  dme  of  feascSng,  rather  than 
afford  himself  good-liquor. 

35.  ••  Vim^  cuniiUer»"  ^cl  Comp.  1. 
18.  If  you  ind^dge  in  hunuebs,  luxury , 
and  c6eminacy.  The  poet  here  cautions 
the  rdater  of  the  foults  of  Vcctidiua* 
and  lets  hhn  ktiow  that  some  other  may 
make  as  free  with  his.   - 

S4.  «•  One  tmiwoint.**}  Don't  Uunk 
that  your  foults  will  be  concealed  any 
more  than  you  conceal  tiie  faults  of 
other  peopte»  Somebody  or  other» 
whom  perhaps  you  little  think  ofj  and 
whom  you  know  not— 

— X  May  tMccA,**  4;e.]  May  imniud 
ytNi  of  ypur  vices  by  a  gentlo  jog  of 
the  dbow,  and  aay,   *'  Fny  look  at 


94^5.  •*8kmffytpiidmm,^tt.2Atie^ 
a  Qrmdmki  §it  acfkeri  abavplft  mMk 
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Despuat  in JiiQve^ ;  pemmque  anamaque  lumbi 
fiviiamifsm,  populo  niaropotes.  pamlere  vulvas. 
Tu  cum  maKillia  balanatuiu  gaubape  |ieccad, 
Inguinibna  qiaare  deiDi^su^  gMfgiiiio  axial  ? 
4(2uiiiq«|e  jadmiriis  licei  ha:c  pUi>taii(k  ffUant^ 
Klixaaque  nates  labefiictent  forcipe  aduncd^ 
^QO  Ismail  i^la  tUix  $iUp  Riausuescii  anuixK 

CsdimuS)  inque  vicem  pnebemus  crura  sagiuU 
Viaiuir  ko^  pficip :  sic  novtmiia*     i|i^  au.bter 
•Caecum  YuluuB  babes;  seo  lalo  balieus  auro 
PreCfgil :  ui  ma^ifl,  ^  vtrba,  «t  dfcipe  nervos^ 
Si  poles.     ^  Egn^ium  fruro  nte  vicin&a  dicat, 
*  Hiifk  ciedauk  V  viso  si  pa)i^  iiaprobe,  nvjomo ; 
Si  faci%  in  penem  qvicquid  ubi  veoii  aamnim ; 
Si  puleal  mullfi  cauius  vibice  flagelias ; 
Mequicquam  populo  bibulas  dona  vena  aures. 
Respue  quod  npn  es :  lollal  sua^iUM^^^niTcer^Q^ 


40 
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4Qtr^  or  vppa  s  b^iice  to  Htf^  cpii  Ip 
^Wipncpc*,  lo  optcM  ooDtanqpl,  /ikibqru 
icncr,  dctntaion:  "  tlHwIvw  iloo't 
<•  4irtterjioiin«lftl»frt  yon  prill  cfC^tJI^e 
«•  ccnspre  of  otbcr%  luiy  ipoora  thi^ 
•«  VcdkUiH^  fr  oiiMn,  ct^ppe  yom»-r- 
•«  jpor  inaiiiic»;ve  n^ch,  a»  lo  ciM^  fi^r 
**  tht  tttoMMt  •bhoncncc^  jwd  U^e 
*'  ilniywt  c«mui«.''  Jf«l^|J^  ifvifii 
t|Ki99  w|i«  tfit,  Qu  rtprlligg  4ir  i^Hii^ 
.anj  tlMag  tbit  it  iiu^j. 

Ww9m  Ihitj^lfce  to  1.48,  O^.tbttugUt 

•nd  fzpr^ipMMM  aiv  I9  no  aMViw  propfr 

for  liuxol  taamlMJOii^l  Imevo  4ic|»Air» 

'  poraphrMcd  Dkn**  and  4Mil  oolj  ol^ 

Mnw  lb«i  llwir  lep»4^&cj  ii  iiMMncilj 

to  dMTge  Um  joMDg  cmpcvor  Mfro  with 

cori^iA    lewd    •od    unpAtiuml  #ctm»« 

,  nrfaicliy  Jioveicr  hiUi«Jlo  ))c  sojgbi  hjtfp 

'from  ibo  v«Wic4r|#9  >Mfe  yp&w^^lMvd 

bj  him  in  Mcrct. 


t4i>h.  fjmn  Um  gM^totiy  «(]b<^  wM* 
tbcj  ■triko  atU^  Mv«Mrj»  mmM 
<  iMr  iDVB  iponoM  to  U  vowwded  mboro 
iDoitcmiljrvuUMimhlo^  .Sowhiloyrf^h 
pr  «Uipio  orison  wilJbk  o«r  Ipn^Mi^  jk«  f|i- 
poM  ounelvm  to  bo  ladiod  bf  jAwm  in 
MMTtvia*  an^  ta rmoiw <b« iWMwy  nf 
Mifftaui  j|iid^MW4(Ji^nl9|P  vMn^v 


|Nirt  of  our  (hwftctrr  is  moit  nijnfmblf . 
.Xbo  4MM»n  could  guard  Uio  bodj, 
but  tbo  )<^  pnd  lower  |wm|s  veif  muc;^ 
cspoicd  to  t^o  uro^o  -of  tb«  advisr- 
WMy* 

4.3.  7*4ti«  m^  Inv]  Yiritur,  impoo. 
—  g.  d.  Tbitf  i«  the  nianiier  of  eopuMVi 
lifl^  cynan w)g JUid  boii^ /ri>j>«M»d.  See 
uLiii  1,  i^P.  luditur,  nolo. 

— STAw  fftf  ^bi9».]  llini  we  bcciiHie 
•cguaiiit^d  with  ni«n>  dwrn^Uffa^  \ff 
heiurij^  f^eir  iGH^lts  puUUhed  bg  tfatfr 
rovilen, 

44.  ^  jft9«d  iroiiad  ]  u  •»  You  pnpdfo 
wifk<|infyv  which  b  CQBcealodfcom  n^c 
eje>  of  ^e  world,  but  jot  wound*  jo|f r 
conadfafe;  ,gnilt  iurk»  within,  •ond 
woitfMbjrpM  inwfufdbr. 

44—5.  A  beH'-^aven  H^J  MfMygb 
tem  ihttpmotkoof  jdie|(M9fton»  wbo^ 
wbca  t)io]r  rvieriv^  n  woModt  a^WfdJt 
.  Yirith  the  JlNM»(Rd  M*  »lu^  they  wfie^  in 
9igiiUr  tA  l^iiipjt  from  the  ^oi  of  the 
/qmUMon*  Ti4io  Nonv  by  the  greet- 
jooi»  of  hif  po|»irr«  mM  by  the  epieudMr 
of  hi*  opiieMronce  and  tutvoMoD,  (hfre 
m^int  pj  thfi  figm  of  a  hnad  Attt  of 
goUJt}  eor«n9d  iv*  iniquitiet  ^v»  th* 
l»nfM4ior)HOBof  tho  law%  s^jhap  t|>o 
iihionratJ9P  pf  thnpoqpk. 

45.  tAr«<— sMu*  diwwf  i*-]  impQi* 

upon  othen,  and  daomo  (fOMV  pvn 
Cneiiagi^  as  mpiphaf  yoVplcMOb  A|tti% 
if  you  find  H>P99iU^  •»  fo  do* 
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^<  Spit  down  on  your  mumen  s  who  by  rite  arts  SB 

"Are  making  your  body  smooth  and  delicate. 

**  When  you  can  comb  a  long  anointeil  beard 

**  On  your  cheeks,  why  are  you  shorn  elsewhere  ? 

**  When,  after  all  the  pains  that  can  be  taken, 

"  Tho'  assisted,  in  th*  depiUition  of  yoor  person,  by  40 

**  Ptve  strong  wrestlers,  you  can  never  succe^. 

"  We  lash,  and  in  our  turn  we  expose  ouif  1^  to  aitt)\iirs. 
^  Thus  we  live — thus  we  know^under  your  bpwela 
"  Tou  have  a  blind  wound  :  but  a  belt  with  broad  gold 
"  Covers  it :  as  you  please,  cheat— and  deceive  your  nerves,  45 
"  If  you  can."—"  When  the  neighbourhood  says  I  am  excellent, 
"  Shall  1  not  believe  it?"— "If  money  being  seen,  O  wicked 

*^  man,  you  are  pale — 
"If  you  do  whatever  your  lust  prompts  yon  to — 
^<  If,  cautious,  you  scourge  the  puteal  with  many  a  wale, 
^^  in  vain  shall  you  give  your  soisiking  ears  to  the  rabUe.        50 
^'  Reject  what  you  are  not— Let  the  cobler  tske  away  his  g^fta  x 


45.  Cheat.)  Da  verlMk  See  before, 
•ote,  sat.  iiL  L  19. 

— "  Neroet.*^  Nenros.  Hie  nenret 
•re  the  organs  of  sensation. 

46.  ^^ym  call."]  i  e.  By  thk  yoa 
Ciouot  do. 

— •*  HHken  tkeneighboHrkoodiayi^"  ^-c.  ] 
These  arc  (he  words  of  A1cibiadcs»  (».  e. 
Nero)  in  answer  to  what  has  been  raid. 

•«  All  the  world/*  says  ha,  «<  speak  of 
"  my  extvllenoe  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
*'.  prince,  and  would  you  net  have  ma 
*•  beliere  what  they  say  ?*' 

47.  •«  {f  Money,"*  ^xr.]  Socrates  (i  e. 
Persius)  answers-^**  Instead  of  taking 
'*  the  idea  of  your  own  character  from 
*•  the  flatteries  of  the  populace,  ezamhia 
**  yourself;  and  if  you  find  that  you 
*•  grow  pale,  as  h  were,  at  the  very 
**  sight  of  money,  firom  an  envious  and 
**  eovetoua  desire  after  it^->if  yon  give 
•'  the  reins  to  yoor  abominable  lusts — if 
**  you  are  committing  robberies,  idur- 
**  derB,>and  other  acts  of  cruelty  in  the 
**  streets,  cautious  to  secure  yourself  by 
'*  taking  guards  with  you—in  vain,** 
&c.— Puteal  (from  ptttea%  a  well.) 
When  lightning  fell  in  any  place,  the 
old  Romans  covered  the  place  over, 
like  a  public  well>  and  such  a  placa 
they  properly  edHed  puteaL  There  was 
•ne  10  the  Ron^o  forum,  and  near  it 

^.v«ft  Kha  tribttnal  of  the  pr«fetor.    Thii 


was  the  tceoa  of  many  of  Nero's  oigfatTy 
ftolicka,whowaaakiiid  of  Mohock  ia 
his  divenioD8,aBd  committed  oumberlesa 
enormitieB,  aveo  murdcts  and  robbarfaa» 
disguised  in  the  haktt  of  a  slave;  but^ 
at  last,  hatviag  been  soundly  bsatm,  he 
grew  eaiitioos,  aod  went  atteoded  bgr 
gladiaton.  It  ia  to  tbis  Pennia  bei« 
alludes.  And  Nera  might  weU  be  called 
the  ecoorge  of  eveiy  plac«  where  be 
traoaaeced  soch  enermitics*  aod  be  sahl 
to  leave  many  marks  and  wales  behind 
faiii\  in  these  placea  which  were  the 
scenes  of  hia  flagitious  practices. 

5a  "In  eaie,*'  fcj  it  will  be  of 
very  little  use  te  you  to  let  your  earn 
imbibe  the  applause  and  flattwy  of  the 
mob  (see  before  L  15.)  which  ears  of 
yours  are  as  prooe  lothis  aa  a  spooge  t» 
aoekin  water. 

If  yoor  own  oeosdeoee  aocuaei  jrou 
of  whal  I  have  above  spoken  of,  the 
applauses^  which  yoo  know  yootself  u^ 
be  utteriy  ondewrving  of,  can  give  you 
but  little  comfort,  ner  caki  they  mak^- 
you  better  than  you  are. 

5U  **  affect  what  pm  are  nof.**^ 
^fsina  eonclndes  this  Satire  with  two 
lines  of  salutary  advice  to  Nero— > 

Rejeet,  pot  away  from  you,  what 
does  not  bdong  to  you-4ay  aside  the 
feigned  diaractcr  under  which  you 
appeal. 
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Tecum  habica,  et  nAra  quam  sic  tibi  curta  supellex. 


51.    '*  Let  the  9Mer**  |-c.]  Cerdo-^  *'  them  to  tbcmselTes,  or  be^ovr  tfacm 

pot  bera  for  the  lower  people  in  geneml.  *<  elsewhere ;   have  nothing  to  do  with 

flee  Jut.  mI.  it.  L  153.—^.  tL  "  Give  ^  them.' 

••them  boek  the  pr«wnu  which  tbcy  5S.  *•  DwtU wkh  fourwelf.*'^  uc  Re- 

'*«  moke  yoo  of  adulation  and  applauae ;  tire  into  thyflelf ;   let  thioe  own  breavr 

**  Jot  tbam  carry  them  away,  and  keep  be  the  abode  of  thy  ooostant  tiioughok 
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•*  Dwell  with  yoarself,   and  you  will  know  how  shoit  yorxt 
^*  household  stuff  is.'* 

52.   Vuiif  hmtMhdd  $tuf,  j-c]    l^od  Metaph.   lW>in  tlie  f^urnitiirt  o^  aii 

WiU'then  find  out  bow  poorly  furnished  boase — bera  applied  to  tbose  qualities  of 

you  are  withio,  how  short  your  abilities,  the  mind  which  are  neceflsary  to  furaish 

and  how  little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task  imd  adorn  it,  for  the  purposet  of  dvii 

of  goT^mment,  or  indeed  tot  the  pul^  and  addal  Ufa, 
pdses  of  dvil  society. 


▼tfuii.  2  0 
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AR6U  STENT. 

This  Satire  is  Justly  esteemed  the  best  of  the  six.— It  consists  of 
three  parts :  in  the  first  of  which  the  Poet  highly  praises  An^ 
nasus  Cornutus,  who  bad  been  ki^preeeptory  and  recommends 
ether  young  men  to  his  care. — In  the  second  part,  he  blames 
the  idleness  and  sloth  of  young  men,  and  exhorts  them  to  foliate 
after  the  liberty  and  enfrsmchisemeni  of  the  mind. — Thirdly f 

pERSivt*    V  ATIRUS  bic  mos  est,  eenism  sibi  poscere  Tooes, 
CJentum  ore,  et  linguas  optare  in  sarmina  eentum<: 
Fabula  sen  mccsto  ponatur  hianda  tiagcedoj 
Vulnera  seu  Parthi  ducenti»ab  inguine  ferrum. 

Cornutus.   Quoraum  bcec  ?   aui  quantas  robusli  €annini» 
ofias  b 

Ingeris,  ut  par  sit  centeno  giitture  nili  ? 
Grande  locuiuriy  nebulas  Helieone  legunto : 
Si  qiiibus  aut  Prognes,    aut  si  quibus  oUft  Tbyestss 


lAne  1.  A  custom,  jpc.]  Of  epic  poetv 
and  iometimes  of  pratorsy  to  adopt  Uu» 
idea. 

Hou.  II.  il  Ibv  iiMtaoce : 

v^  u  fMt  ^vut  (titf  yXmraui,  itxm  it 
r^uartt  utf, 

8d  Vnot  Geor.  ii.  1«  45-;  and  JEn.  vi. 
I.  625. 

IfonmihidceniumlmgmtttmifOniqug 
centum, 

Andt  Quint,  ad.  fin.  Deal,  vi,  UniTer- 
lorum  ▼alum,  acriptorumque  ora  oonaen- 
tiant^  Tinoet  tamen  re8i8tainiilelioguas> 
Ac. 

— ^«i  hundred  wAcet.1  Alluding  per* 
baps  to  the  respooNg  of  tlie  Sibyloi-Vwot 


'-^'AdUut  eentumt  <ttl^  eenium, 
VndM  ruunt  ioHdem  9oce$  responm  S^ 

S.  For  ver$e$.1  u  e.  That,  whoi  llief 
eompate  thetf  venat,  their  tt^le  aa^ 
language  might  be  amplified  and  ei- 
tended,  adequately  to  the  greatnaM  and 
▼ariety  of  their  subjects*^ 

3.  VThether  a  /able.2  The  nibject  cr 
itory  on  whiab  they  wrke  b  called  the 


'-^Bawled  oui,  ^e.]  i  e.  Whether  they 
write  tragedy,  to  be  acted  on  the  itifi. 
Comp.  Juv.  Rat  vL  1.  655, 

Grande  SophocUo  canmen  hncektmw 
hiatum 
4.  Or  lAa  wmmds  ^  a  Fmlkiam,  {t .} 
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ARGUMENT. 

.  he  shet»§  mhertin  true  liberie  consists^  and  auerh  thai  doctrine 
of  the  Stoitiy  thai  "  a  wue  man  only  h  free /^  and  that  a 
slaverj/  to  vice  it  the  most  miserable  of  uiL 

The  Satire  begins  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Penius  an4 
Comutui. 


pBRIlus.  j1  his  11  a  cunom  Vtth  poets,  to  ask  for  theniMlvet 
an  hutidred  voices, 

And  to  wish  for  an  hundred  mouths,  and  an  hundred  to/iguet 
for  their  verses : 

Whether  a  &ble  be  proposed  to  be  bawled  out  by  the  sad  tra- 
gedian : 

Or  the  wounds  of  a  Parthian  drawing  the  sword  from  His  groin. 

CoRNUTUs.   Wherefore  these  things?    or  how  great  pieces 

of  robust  verse  ft 

Dost  thou  thrust  in,  that  it  should  be  meet  to  strive  with  an' 
hundred  throats  ? 

Let  those  who  are  about  to  speak  something  great,  gather  clouds 
in  Helicon, 

If  to  any,  either  the  pot  of  Progne,  or  if  to  any  that  of  Thyestes 

Or  write  an  epic  *poem  on  the  wan  of  shallow  then. 

the  Romans  with  the  Parthians,  Id  which        7.  d.  What  great  and  huge  heroics  art 

the  latter  were  oTercome.  thou  setting  aix>at,  which  thou  canaa 

Aut  labeniit  equo  dexnbere  tmlneta  think  equal  to  such  a  wish,  in  order  to 

P^arthL     Hoa.  sat.  i.  lib.  ii.  L 15.  enable  thee  to  do  them  justice? 

5.  CoaxuTus.  Wherefart  thne  thUgs  ^]         7.  Galher  clouds  inllelicmu]  Let  them 

Qoomim — ^to  what  eadt  purpose,  or  in-  go  to  mount  Helicon,^(Me  ante,  the  Pro-' 

tent,  do  joq  mention  these  things,  as  if  logue,  1.  1,  noce»)  and  there  gather  up 

you  were  wishing  them  for  yourself?  the  mi^ts  which  hang  over  the  sacred  top, 

—  Hm»  great  piecet,  j^c]    Metaph.  and  which  teem,  no  doubt,  with  poetical 

fr^m  a  person  who  pirta  large  lumps  or  rapture. 

pieces   of   meat  itip&  his  mouth,   big  .    8.  Tkepot  of  fingtu^icli  «-  If  any 

iaoui^  to  isqiiin  «  Bombar  of  throata  to  ihall  have  hia  imagifiation  waimed  wM 
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Fenrebit,  Bfepe  insulso  coenanda  Glyconi. 

Tu  neque  anhelanti,  cbquitur  dum  massa  camino,  10 

FoUe  premis  ventos :  nee,  clauso  murmure  raucus, 

Kescio  quid  tecum  grave  cornicaris  inepte : 

Nee  ficloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  buceas. 

Verba  togae  gequeris,  juneturi  callidus  acri^ 

Ore  teres  modieo,  pallentes  radere  mores  >  ]5 

Doctus,  et  ingenuo  eulpam  defigere  ludo. 

Hinc  (ralie  quse  dieas  :  mensaeque  relinque  Myeenis 

Cum  capite  et  pedibus  ;  plebeiaque  prandia  ndris. 

Pers.  Non  equidem  hoc  Mudeo,  btiUatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.  20 


the  fbasts  of  Progne  and  Thjattet,  ra  m 
to  write  upon  theiq. 

Progne,  wm  ihe  wife  of  Temis,  king 
of  Thrace:  Tereus  fell  in  love  wiUi  phi- 
lotnela,  bister  to  Progne,  ravislied  her, 
•tid  cu^  out  her  tongue*  In  revenge 
Progne  killed  Ityt,  her  own  ton  by  Te- 
reus, and  served  him  up  at  a  feast  to  be 
•aten  by  bis  father. 

8.  Tkya$e$.]  Afereus,  king  pf  Mycenir, 
banished  his  brother  Tbyettcs,  for  de^ 
iiting  his  wife '  ^rope :  atlerwards,  re- 
calling him,  invited  him  to  a  banquet, 
ordered  the  children  he  had  by  her  to  be 

~  dressed  and  ^  before  him  on  a  table. 

9.  Often  to  be  fupjted  on  b^fooHfih  Gly^ 
tonJ}  lie  was  some  wretched  tragedian 
pf  those  times,  who  acted  the  parts  of 
Tereus  and  Thyeittes,  and,  accordingly, 
represented  both  of  tbem  iw  eating  their 
children. 

10*  Tlfou  nriUier,  witUe  tfiewtass,  ^c-l 
>fetaph.  from  tiixiiths  heating  iron  in 
furnaces,  where  the  fire  is  kept  up  to  a 
great  heat  by  the  bloving  with  beiloVs, 
iu  order  to,  render  th«  iron  ductile,  and 
easily/  formed  into  what  shape  they 
please. 

g,  <L  Tou«  says  Comutus,  are  not 
forging  in  your  brain  bard  and  di^cult 
ftubjects,  and  blening  up  your  iowgina- 
tjon  to  form  them  into  sublime  poems. 
£ee  Hon.  lib.  L  sat  iv.  L  19^21. 

1 1.  If  or  fwane,  ^c, )  Nor  «io  you  fool- 
ishly prate,  like  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
«  crow,  with  an  inward -kind  of  murmur 
to  younelf,  as  if  yOu  were  mutterii^ 
nomething  you  think  rery  grand  and 
noble.     See  sat.  iii.  1.  82,  and  note. 

13.  Tmmid  ckeekt,  jv.]  Scloppus  is  a 
Mnindmade  vritb  puffing  the  checks,  and 


then  forcing  the  air  out  suddenly  by 
ftriking  t&em  together  with  the  hands. 

9*  <L  'Nor  do  you,  when  you  repeat 
your  verses,  appear  as  if  you  were  makn 
ing  a  noi^e  like  that  of  chedcs  puffed  up 
almost  to  bursting,  and  then  suddenly 
stricken  Utgethet,  like  the  swelling  and 
bombast  method  of  elocution  used  by  tb« 
fustian  poets  of  ow  day. 

Comutus  praises  Peisins  in  a  tlv«««' 
fold  view,  1st,  As  not  heating  bis  ima- 
gination with  high  and  difficult  sul^ects 
S?c)Iy.  As  not  ejecting  to  be  meditating 
and  mui muring  within  himself,  as  if  be 
would  be  thought  to  be  producing  s«fnf 
great  performance*  3dly.  As  in  the  re- 
petition of  bis  verses  avoiding  all  bom^ 
bastic  utterance.  * 

14.  Words  nf  the  gown.}  Toga  is  ollca 
used  to  signify  peace— Cedent  anna  to* 
g«e.  Cic. — for  in  time  of  peace,  the  Ro^ 
mans  wore  only  the  toga,  or  gown :  in 
time  of  war,  the  toga  was  thrown  aaid^ 
for  the  sagum,  or  soldier's  cloak. 

Comutus  here  means  to  say,  that  Per« 
sius  did  not  write  of  wars  and  bloodshed^ 
but  confined  himself  to  subjects  of  cooa- 
mon  life,  such  as  passed  daily  among  the 
people,  and  madie  use  of  plain  wovda 
suited  to  his  matter* 

—  Cunning  in  $horp  componthmJl 
Acute  and  ingenious  in  a  neat  compoci. 
tion  of  verse.  Metaph.  from  tboM;  »ho 
work  in  marble,  who  so  exactly  join  their 
pieces  together,  and  polish  them  so  neat^ 
ly,  that  the  joints  canH  be  perceived.  Se« 
sat.  1. 1.  6^,  note. 

15,  Smooth  with  moderate  language.^ 
Tefies  signifies  Hnooth,ev^;  ahoacciK 
rate,  exact.  Modico  or»-^witb«a  ooo^ 
derate,   modest  language,  qr  styW  ^ 
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Shall  be  hot,  often  to  be  supped  on  by  foolish  Glycon. 

Thou  neither,'  vvhile  the  mass  is  heated  in  the  furnace,  10 

Pressest  the  >ivind  with  breathing  bellows ;  nor  hoarse,  with  close 

murmur. 
Foolishly  croakest  1  know  not  what  weighty  matter  with  thyself: 
Nor  intendest  to  bfeak  thy  tumid  cheeks  with  a  puff. 
You  follow  the  Words  of  the  gown,  cunning  in  sharp  composition, 
Smooth  with  nioderate  language,  to  lash  vicious  manners        J5 
Skilled,  and  to  mark  a  crime  with  ingenuous  sport. 
Hence  draw  whfLt  you  may  say  :  and  leave  ttie  tables  at  My<< 

cenae. 
With  the  head  and  feet,  and  know  plebeian  dinners. 

Pbrs.  1  do  not  indeed  desire  this,  that  with  empty  trifles  my 
Page  should  swell,  fit  to  give  weight  to  smoke. '     '  SU 

writing,  neitlMr  rising  abo¥«,  ner  dnk-  aboat  tiie  ytn  1 190,  thus  writes  on  ihm 
ing  below  tiie  subject,  nor  flying  out  different  merits  of  Hoi  aoe  and  Persius ; 
into  that  axtraTsganoe  of  expreaaion;  so  Penku  m  peiago  Fiaed  dtcmrtUf  €$ 
nncii  then  in  fogue.  fiee  sat.  i.  1. 98— 
103. 

15.  To  loM.]  lUdara,  lit.  signifies  to 
■crateb,  or  scrape  up,  or  rub' against  | 
liere,  by  meton.  to  lash,  or  chastise. 
When  riMtirist  does  this  effectually,  tha 
guilty  turn  pale  at  his  reproof:  for  pal^ 
nesa  is  the  effect  of  fear ;  and  fear,  of 
cbUflcious-guUt.  Hence  Hos.  epist.  i. 
lib.il.60«l.  ,      • 

Sic  mvrMf  ehenem  etto, 
NU  conseirt  <iU,  HuUdjiaUetcere  eulpd* 
•—  Vidout  manueri.}  Pallentes  mores- 
lit  manners  turning  pale  ~the  effect  for 
the  causa.     Sleton.     8ee  the  last  note. 

1 6.  Mark  a  crime  with  ingehUoux  spor$.'} 
Deiigcre^metaph.  from  fixing  a  dagger, 
or  critical  mark,  against  any  word  or 
aentence,  either  toh^  corrected  as  faulty, 
or  struck  out  as  superfl^ous.  This  the 
Greeks  called  turrufj  ft^uf^  coinpun- 
gere,  confodere,  or  the  like. 

So  Persius  is  Mid  to  stigmatise,  or 
mark  down,  -a  crime  with  ingenuous 
sport— -ft.  e,  with  well-bred  raillery,  in 
order"  to  its  correction ;  to'  fix  a  mark 
against  it      ' 

Qu  -^If  this  be  not  going  rather  too 
far  with  I'egard  to  Persius,  who  secma 
not  much  inclined  to  politeness,  with 
vespect  to  those  whom  he  satirises,  but 
patlier  treats  tliem  with  severity  and 
roughness  ? 

Horace  indeed,  deserved  such  an  ac- 
count to  be  given  oThlm.  Comp.  sat.  L 
t  116—18.    • 

John  Haofil^  a  nook  of  St.  Alban V 


Mendiamettyium  Satirm,  mrofuecrum 

.    eniu9 

Modit,  9i  igmtrai  ppkenUm  pedora  ft.. 

mam* 
lY.  ffence  draw,  4*c.J    From  hence, 
t.  c.  tnm  the  rices  St  mankind,  select 
the  subjects  of  your  writings. 

—  L^ve  ike  tables,  4^*^-}  I^eave  tha 
tragical  banquet  of  lltye^left  at  Mycen« 
for  others  to  write  on*-trouble  not  your* 
self  about  such  subjects. 

18.  fFith  the  head  and  feet,'}  Atreom 
reserved  the  heads,  fcet,  and  hands  of 
the  children  ;  which  after  supper  he 
shewed  to  his  brother  Thyeltes,  that  ha 
might  know  whose  flesh  he  had  been 
feasting  upon. 

— i!ftow  plebeian  dinnert.'}  Aoquaintt 
yourself  only  vHth  the  enormities  thai 
pass  in  common  life— n6ris-^  quasi,  fac 
noscas— let  these  be  your  food  for  satire. 
'19, 1  do  not  indeed  desire  tkit.]  Persius 
here  answers  his  preceptor  Cornutus,  and 
tells  him,  that  he  doea  not  want  an  huU'* 
dred  tongues  and  voices,  in  order  to  be 
writing  vain  and  highflown  poems ;  bui 
that  he  might  duly  express  Cornutus*s 
worth,  and  his  sense  of  it 

Studep,'  signifies,  literally,  to  study.; 
but  also  to  apply  the  mind  to,  to  care  for 
a  thing,  to  mind,  to  desire  it 

Bn^  trififs.'}  BillhM's  (from  bulla,  a 
bubble  of  water)  nugis— by  met  swelK 
ing  lines,  lofty  woids,  without  sense, 
empty  expresrions.     Ainsw. 

SO.  Fit  io  give  weigfU  U  smoke.}  t  ^ 
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Secret!  loquimur :  tibi  nunc,  hortante  camoenft,    . 
Excutienda  damus  prsecordia :  auantaoue  nosirs 
Pars  tua  sit,  Cornute,  animfe,  ttbi,  dulcis  amice, 
OBtendisseJQvat     Pulsa,  dignoscere  cautus 
Quid  solidum  crepet,  et  pict£fe  tectoria  linguse. 
His  ego  centenas  ausim  cieposcere  voces, 
Ut,  quantum  mihi  te  sinuoso  in  pectore  fixi, 
Voce  traham  purl :  totumque  hoc  verba  resignent, 
Quod  latet  arcand  non  enarrabile  fibrd. 

Cum  primum  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit, 
Bullaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit ; 
Cum  blandi  comites;   totSque  impune  suburrft 
Permisit  sparsisse  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo; 
Cumque  iterambiguum  est,  et,  vitae  nescius,  error 
Diducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes ; 


S5 


SO 


85 


Tit  f«r  nothiog  clM  but  to  give  an  «r  of 
conMqueoce  and  importance  ID  trifles, 
which,  in  mlltf,  hav*  no  aiora  tubalMca 
In  tfaem  than  imoke.  Nugia  addere 
pttidtta.  Hoft*  Spist.  Ub.  i.  ^gitfL  Jdz. 
1.42. 

ei.  Seeret  we  ipeak,}  Ton  and  J,  Cor- 
iiiitui,  ara  not  now  Bpaaking  to  tha  mul- 
tituda,  but  to  aach  other  in  private,  and 
therefoia  I  will  diacloe»  the  leDtimenta 
of  my  heart. 

—  7!U  Mmt  oAar/Mv.  j  My  Musa 
prompting  and  leading  ma  to  an  ample 
diaclMure  of  my  thoughts,  and  to  reveal 
how  great  a  riiara  you  have  in  my  affec- 
tions—4o  do  thie  ia  a  pleasure  to  my* 
ielf. 

85.  fTkai  may  tommd  ioluQ  Try  and 
«iamine  me,  knock  at  my  breast;  if  you 
wish  to  know  whether  I  am  sincere  or 
not,  hear  how  that  sounds.  Metaphor, 
^m  striking  earthen  vessels  with  the 
knuckle,  in  order  to  try,  by  the  sound, 
whether  they  were  solid  or  cracked.  Se^ 
lat.  ill.  1.  SI,  8,  and  note. 

—  Tkt  €09mng$,  |-tf.]  TectoriuniT. 
tiie  plaster^  parget,  or  rougb.«ast  of  a 
wall,  which  conceals  it;  hence  diaaimu- 
lation,  flattery,  wllich  cover  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  hearU  Sea  Matt. 
^siii,  87. 

— -  PahUed  <0iig«<.]  Fictas  lingim^— 
i  e.  a  tongue  adorned  and  garnished 
with  dissimulation^-vamished  over  with 
lalsehood. 

86.  For  Ubaitf  lAaitfs.]  t  e.  Properly 
to  disclose  my  friendship  and  gratitude 
to  yo9f  by  drawing  Ibrth  Md  att^iing 


what  I  feel  for  yav,  whMi  I  ba««  ixad 
within  the  most  intimate  raoissaa  of  aiy 
breast  See  Aimw.  Sinuoens^  No.  4b 
This  sense  of  the  word  aaatfift  m^ 
taphorical,  and  to  be  taken  ftom  whal 
hath  many  tunriags  and  windinfi,  aad 
aa  difflcttU  to  find  or  trans  ouL     • 

88.  9ftM|Wf«eoic«.]Withtba«tnaik 
ilncerity,  pure  Irom  aU  guile.* 

•^MVdiauijrimJfa/.]  ResigBO  is  la 
open  what  is  sealed,  to  nnaaal  %  hanc» 
met  to  discover  and  fleelarau 

29.  Not  tobi  toM.J  Not  fbUy  la  be 
expressed. 

— Jis  my  tocrtt  mward$J}  In  the  eccieC 
reoessea  of  my  heart  and  asfaHL  Comp* 
aat  i.  I  47. 

SO.  ThegyanHanftmple.'i  TkfhAH  ' 
worn  by  younger  nobleaaen  wee  edged 
about  with  a  border  of  purple ;  an  etpap> 
ment  which  had  tbe  repute  of  being 
sacred,  and  wee  therefore  SiB%BiJ  to 
children,  as  a  sort  of  preservativeb  Heuca 
Fersiua  ^s  it  custos  purpura. 

—^eor;^]  Which  protected  ma,  whan 
a  child,  and  when  I  was  under  tha  leer 
*and  awe  of  a  severe  master.  Pavidnm 
tyrooem.     Jut.  xvi.  1.  3. 

^Yielded.]  Resigned  its  charge,  and 
gave  place  to  the  toga  virilis,  or  asanly 
gown.  About  the  age  of  stxteen  ar 
seventeen  they  laid  a2de  tha  prsrtexta» 
and  put  on  tha  togit  virili^  and  vera 
ranked  with  men. 

SU  JtndtJUUMmi}  This  waa  MMitbsr 
ornament  worn  by  childien ;  it  was  warn 
banging  from  the  neck»  or.  about  ibv 
bMttlj  luid  WM  nodt  in  ika  dnpt  afat 
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Secret  we  speak:  to  you  now,  the  Muse  exhorting^ 

1  five  my  heart  to  be  searched,  and  how  great  a  part 

Of  my  soul,  Cornutufl,  is  yours,  to  you,  my  gentle  friend^ 

It  pleases  me  to  have  shewn  :  knock,  careful  to  discern 

What  may  sound  solid,  and  the  coverings  of  a  painted  tongue.  9^5 

For  these  things  I  would  dare  to  i-equire  an  hundred  voices, 

That,  how  much  I  have  fixed  you,  in  my  inmost  breast, 

I  may  draw  forth  with  pure  voice;  and  all  this,  words  may  unseal^ 

Which  lies  hid,  not  to  be  told,  in  my  secret  inwards. 

When  first  to  fearful  me  the  guardian  purple  yielded^         90 
And  the  bulla  presented  to  the  girt  Liares  hun^  up; 
When  kind  companions,   and,   with  impunity,  in  the  whole 

Suburra 
Now  the  white  shield  pfermitled  me  to  have  thrown  about  my 

eyes. 
And  when  th^  journey  is  doubtful,  and  error,  ignorant  of  life. 
Parts  asunder  trembling  mindji  into  the  branching  cross-ways^ 


heut,  md  hoUow  within.  Tkk  tbey 
left  off  with  the  pr»t«xta,  and  conaecra. 
ted  to  the  boutehold  gods,  «nd  hung 
9p  ip  honovr  to  them.  8eo  Ain.  Univ. 
HiflU  Tol.  si.  p.  $89,  note  #. 

Cares,  or  hoiuehold  gods^  were  described 
In  a  sort  of  military  habit  which  ^hung 
on  the  left  thonlder,  with  a  bip^t  fetchod 
%nder  the  other  arm,  brought  over  thp 
M'east,  od  tied  in  a  knot.  The  idea  of 
this  dress  was  first  taken  from  the  Oabi- 
mi,  and  called  Cinctus  Oabious.  See 
AiXBW.  GabiniM :  and  Vina.  JEa,  viL 
OlS.  and  Slerrius's'note  there. 

32,  jhud  comjMnionM,]  A  set  of  young 
lellows,  who  were  my  companions,  and 
ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  debauchery 
with  me.  I  cannot  tlunk  that  comites 
here  is  to  be  understood  of  **  his  school- 
^  masters,  or  pedagogues,  ,who  now  no 
«  longer  treated  him  with  sererify.'*  He 
was  now  a  raan«  and. had  donp  with  theasj. 
Of  such  a  pne  Horace  says, 
JmbeHriiJuvenis^  iandem  custode  remoto, 
4fc.  De  Art.  Poet.  1.  161—5. 

A«a  s^  Kgvxi«st»  Anti^  p\  311,  edit 
^4  1713^. 

—  /o  the  whole  Subyrra.]  This  was  » 
Ikmous  and  populous  street  in  Boroe. 
where  were  nombers  of  hrothfels,  Uie  har- 
lots from  which  walked  out  by  night,  tqr 
Ifte  great  mischief  of  young  men.  Here, 
■ays  Pewiua^  I  ^oild  nmblo  aa  I  pkasad^ 


and  fix  my  eyea  where  I  pleased,  and  had 
nobody  to  call  me  to  acpounl^  or  punialh 
ma  for  it.    Juv.  sat  iii.  1.  5. 

33.  The  white  $hieUi,  tj-c]  When  the 
young  men  put  on  the  toga  ▼iriiia,  they 
were  ptesented  with  a  vhUa  shield ;  thaC 
is  to  say,  a  shield  with  no  engranng, 
device,  or  writing  upon  it,  but  quite 
hUnk.  This  shield  was  a  token  thai  lii^ 
were  now  grpwn  up.  apd  fit  for  war. 
Its  being  blank,  signified  their  not  having 
yet  achieved  any  warlike  action  worthy 
to  be  described,  or  recorded  upon  it  bf 
a  device. 

8o  Via#.  j£n  iz.L  54& 

£n*e  km  nuda,  parmSjue  utgfotve 
aihi. 

tHien  thk  shield  was  a  passport  to  me^ 
eays  Persius,  to  go  where  I  pleased*- 
without  being  mole«tadl»y  my  aid  mu* 
ten, 

9A,  tThen  the  jtmnmy  U  douUftd.] 
When  the  mind  of  a  young  man  is  doubi- 
Ing  what  road  of  life  to  take,  like  a^ 
traveller  who  cornea  to  whcsm  twQ  waya 
nieet,  and  ean  hardly  determine  whivik 
tppuraae. 

—  Andemr^J  So  apt  to  beset  yonng 
minds,  and  so  easily  to  mislead  themw 

,—  Jgnqrani  ^  ^  ]  OiT  the  best  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  life,  and  wholly  ua^ 
Inoeing  and  ^noraot  of  the  worlds 

35.  JParU  munder  trembliag  mmds} 
piTidaa  Um  yoim^  «ii4  wypfWHif>d^ 
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Me  tibi  snpposai :  t^neros  ta  suscipis  annoe, 
Socratico,  Cornute,  sinu.     Tunc  fallere  solers^  ' 
Apposita  intortos  eXtendit  reguia  mor^ ; 
£t  premitur  ratione  adimus,  vincique  laborat^ 
Artiticemque  tuo  ducit  sub  pdllice  vu)tum. 
Tecum  etenim  longos  memirii  cdnsumere  soles ; 
Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  nodtes. 
Unum  opus,  et  requiem  pariter  dispoiiimus  ambo  J 
Atque  verecunda  iaxamus  seria  mensd. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites,  amborutti  foedere  cerld 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duel. 
K^ostra  vel  fequali  suspendit  tempora  Librft 
Parca  tenax  veri ;  seu  nata  (idelibus  hora 
Dividit  in  Geminos  conctirdia  fitta  duotum  i 


40 


45 


minds  ot  yoftirtg  men,  feariag  gxid 
ftrenibling  between  the  choice  of  good 
and  evil,  now  on  this  side,  now  oa 
that. 

5S.  Branching  ctost'Wayi.]  Compitum 
is  a  place  where  two  or  more  Ways 
meet  Tb«  [toeC  here  alludes  to  the 
Pythagorean  letter  t.  See  sat  iiL  L 
^9,  note. 

50.  I  put  mytelf  under  jfouJ]  Under 
your  care  and  instructton. 

—  You  undertake,  4:c.'}  Toil  admitted 
me  under  your  discipline,  in, order  to 
season  my  mind  with  the  moral  phil6- 
Sophy  of  <he  Stoics :  yod  nut  only  re- 
<letTed  me  as  a  pupil,  but  took  me  to 
your  bosom  with  the  aflbction  of  a  pa> 
fent. 

Antisthenesy  the  master  ot  DIogefics, 
was  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  Diogenes 
taught  Crates  the  Tbeban,  who  taught 
Zeno  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  scb6o]  ;• 
So  that  the  Stoic  dogmas  might  be  said 
to  be  derivklf  onginally,  from  Socrstesy 
as  from  the  fountain-head. 

57.  Dextrous  to  deceive,  j-c]  The  ap- 
plication of  your  doetrine'to  my  morals^ 
%bicfa  were  depraved,  and  warped  from 
the  strict  rule  of  right,  first  dtseorered 
this  to  me,  ahd  then  corrected  it ;  bat 
this  you  did  with  so  much  skill  and  ad- 
dress, that  I  grew  almost  insensibly  re- 
formed :  so  gradually  were  the  severities 
of  yo<ir  disdptifke  discovered  to  me,  that 
'  I  was  happily  cheated,  a#  it  were,  into 
reformation;  whereas,  bad  you  at  first 
acquainted  me  with  the  whole  at  once,  I 
probably  bad  rcjectad  it,  sat  only  as  dia* 


pleasing,  but  as  iiiiaitarnable  by  <m^  #bif 
thought  as  I  then  did. 

38.  Applied  rule,"}  Metaph.  from  me^ 
chanicsy  who,  by.  a  rule  applied  to  the 
side  of  any  thing,  discover  its  bcin^ 
Warped  from  a  straij^ht  line,  and  set  it 
right. 

'^JUcHfiei.J  Lit  eit^ds.  Jlfet^ 
from  straightening  a  twisted  or  entan^ed 
cdrd,  by  eltendin'g  or  scHetching  It  0ut4 
Intortos,  tit.  twisted,-  entangled. 

^9.  My  mind  is  pressed  by  reaSM,  j^.] 
Hy  min4  and  all  its  fa£^ulties  w^re  so 
overpowered  by  the  oontictioD  of  rpaaon, 
that  it  strote  to  coiincide  with  what  I 
heard  fVom  yoti,  and  to  be  conquered  bf 
yoiir'wlsdom. 

-<>  Labours,  4H^  ]  Hie  word  lalionif 
denotes  the  diflScuItles  whic.h  lie  in  thi 
way  of  young  minds  to  yield  fO  instruc- 
tion, and  to  sofbdne  and  correct  theif 
ticious  habits  and  inclinations. 

40.  And  draws,  j-e.]  filetapK  tnxn  atf 
artist  who  draws  forth,  or  forms,  figures 
with  his  fingers,  out  6f  #ax  or  day. 
Duoere  is  a  #ord  peculiar  to  the  making, 
of  statues  In  Aiarble  also. 

Vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vtdtuu 

JEiL  vi.  848. 

—  An  art(ficial  cbt(ii/e*umce.]  Artifi- 
cem,  hypallsge,  for  artifid  pdllice.  Tba 
sense  Is— My  mind,  by  thee  gently  titd 
wisely  brought  updn,  put  on  that  fbrm 
and  appearance  which  yott  wlslied  It 
Aould.  The  like  thought  occun^  Jut. 
sar«7.1.257. 
Jisrigite  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  poBki  duett t 
Vt  sifuisferd  puttum/acif^^ 
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I  put  myself  niKler  you  :  yon  undertake  my  tender  years, 

Cornutus,  with  Socratic  boeoin.     Then,  dextrous  to  deceive. 

The  applied  rule  rectifies  my  depraved  moroU, 

And  my  mind  is  pressed  by  reason,  and  labours  to  be  overcome, 

And  dmws,  under  your  thumb,  an  artiticial  countenance.       46 

For  1  remember  to  consuuke  with  you  long  suns, 

And  with  you  to  pluck  the  first  nights  Irom  feasis* 

One  work  and  rest  we  both  dispcse  together, 

And  relax  serious  things  with  a  modest  table. 

Do  not  indeed  doubt  this,  thnt,  in  a  ceituin  agreement,       43 
The  days  of  both  consent,  and  are  derived  from  one  stai*. 
Fate,  tenacious  of  truth,  either  suspended  our  times 
With  equal  Libra;  or  the  hour,  fiamed  for  the  faitliful, 
Divides  to  the  twins  the  concordant  fates  of  both ;  , 


41.  Coniume  long  tunt,"}  To  have 
pasatd  mtny  long  days— &oles,  for  dim. 
Meton. 

'— *«S<s^  rgo  longos 
Canlando  puerum  memini  me  condere 
ttiles,  VxAo  eel.  iz.  I.  51,  2. 

42.  To  ,plMck  the  JLrH  nigAiSy  j-c] 
Decerpere — meUiph.  from  plucking  fruit 
The  first  nighu — the  firbt  part  or  begin* 
niag  of  nights;  we  plucked,  i.  e»  we 
took  away  from  the  bouis  of  feasting. 
-^q.  dm  Instead  of  supping  at  an  early 
hour,  and  being  long  at  table,  we  spent 
the  first  part  of  the  evening  in  philoso- 
phical converse,  thus  abridging  the  time 
of  feasting  for  the  sake  of  improve*  ' 
meat. 

Of  the  night 

Hmve  bcrrnw*d  the  first  houn,  /catting 

with  thee 
On  the  choke  daintiei  of  philotophy. 

Holy  DAT. 

43.  OiU  work  and  rest,  j-c]  We,  boUi 
of  us,  disposed  and  divided  our  hours 
of  study*  and  our  hours  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  in  a  like  inaooer  toge- 
ther. 

44.  And reifix teritfu* things]  Relaxed 
our  minds  from  study. 

—if  modest  tubL\^  With  innocent 
mirth*  as  we  sat  at  table,  and  wiUi  frugal 
meftlSi 

45.  Do  not  doubt  this,  j-c  ]  Beyond  a 
doubt,  this  strict  union  of  our  minds 
must  be  derived  trom  an  agreement  in 
Uie  time  of  our  nativity,  being  born  butl& 
under  the  same  star. 

9o  HQa.Ub.  11  ode  zvii.  L  21,  2. 
VOL.  II.. 


'   Utrumque  nostrum  incredibUi  modo 
Consentit  astrum. 

The  ancients  thought  that  the  minds 
of  men  were  greatly  influeaccd  by  the^ 
plan«t  which  presided  at  their  birth ; 
and  that  tliose  who  were  born  under  the 
same  planet,  had  the  same  dispo»itious, 
and  inclinations. 

47.  Fute,  lenaciuus  of  truth.]  ViienlnjT 
fate,  as  we  say. 

— Sus/tended  our  times.]  Metaph.  irom 
hanging  things  on  the  beam  of  a  balancet 
in  order  to  weigh  them. 

Fate  weighed,  with  equal  balance,  our 
times,  when  Libra  had  the  ascendancy. 

48.  fFith  equtti  Libra.]  A  conaiella- 
tion  into  which  the  suu  enters  about  the 
twentieth  of  September,  described  by  a^ 
pair  of  scales,  the  emblem  of  equity  aul 
justice. 

Fdix  ttquatte  genitus  subpondere  Lihrce,, 
IVIanil.  lib.  V. 

Seu  JLibta,  seu  me  Scorpius  aspicit 

FormUlolosus  pars  violetUifff 

Nuta  is  horm,  j^c. 

Hua  lib.  ii.  odexvii.  I.  17>-22. 

— Frained/or  the/uiih/ui.}  The  parti- 
cular hour  which  presides  over  Uie  fdiili- 
fulness  uf  friendship. 

49  Divides  to  the  twins  %  jc]  Tlie  Ge- 
mini, another  cou^t'i  aiiou  repre^ntid 
by  two  twin-children,  under  which  who- 
soever weie  boru,  were  supposed  by  th^ 
■atrol<^iTb  to  con^ieiit,  wry  exactly,  \i\ 
their  affections  and  pursuits. 

Magnus  erit  GemyMamor  et  concordvi 
doplex,  Mamu  lib.  ii. 
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Saturntirnqn^  gt^r^m  tio^f-o  Jot^  fturtgirtfro*  uni.  50 

f^estio  qudd  eef ie  ««(,  qif6d  me  ribi  t^nip^rat^  frsifrdni* 

Mille  lu>minuni  sp^cft^^  el  ttiritm  dMcok^  (fdus  : 
Vrfte  dUutfi,  cUimic  eftt ;  ik?C  wto  ▼ivUu*-  tiAo. 
TUercibcrs  htc  KaiHs  nviHAtv  dub  sole  recenii, 
Kugosum  piper,  et  pallemis  grana  (jutrtinr :  d5 

Hie,  satur,  iritjracJ  tiiaivnU  tur^l^'i^r^  #oim>0 ; 
Hiccampo  indulge!}  htttic:  ttlea  (tecocjuit :  tile 
]n  Venerem  putret.     Sed  cmn  hipido^a  chimgra 
Ff^gerit  <iflicul0ft,  i^eleris  rarhalia  fegi ; 

Tunc  emsstois  trunstssef  dies,  liwemque  |]ia)ti<treBfi,  60 

Et  sibi  jam  serl  vitattt  ingentcrfife  l^ictam. 

At  te  noictufnis  juvat  irnfialleficere  chartis, 
CuUor  enim  juVeittfm^  pirrgatas  ins^m  hums 


so  Break,  4-c  ]  Frangere  and  tempe- 
rite  Hfera  used  by  the  MtroTo^ef^,  ^hen 
the  malignant  a.spect  of  one  star  #as  cor- 
i^ted»  ttnd  ltd  itifluettce  prevented  by 
the  ptfwei-  of  souse  other  |»roiriti<m*  and 
benign  planet. 

Ilence  that  asira1og?caT  atioiA-^Qufd- 
^uid  ligat  Sattiimis,  sc^f  Jnpher. 

The  planet  Saturn  w6s  i«ckoned  til 
fctf Ve  H  Etralign  as}«ect ;  tfie  planet  Jirpi- 
ter  a  miid.and  favourable  one,  And  ta 
<louKiteracl  <he  fornher. 

^  •— ^1\'  JotU  imfih 
Tutela  Satur^o,  tefnigehi 
£ripuQ. 

Hot.  ode  xvil.  Kb  H.  1.  22—4. 

^1.  iktUiW  not,  j-c]  I  lvon*t  tike 
ilpou  me  to  be  Certain  what  star  it  ^as ; 
but  that  it  proceeds  frura  th^  hifluence 
6f  fcdftte  fViendfy  star  or  otiier,  Which 
presided  at  our  naul  hour,  that  we  are 
one  in  heart  aad  senihuent,  I  am  very 
dfeai*. 

Tempero  Ilteralfy  dgl^ifies  to  tetnper, 
mix  or  niin^e  together. 

52.  There  are  a  thousand  speciei,  f-c] 
i  e,  Diflerelit  kinds  of  ihen,  aa  to  ttieir 
dispositions  and  pursuits. 

— Different  ute,  ^c. j  Di&colof—  Kte- 
rally,  oi  a  different  colour.  Their  use  of 
vhoMlli^y  pussefs  differs  as  much  a«  one 
4x>)our  from  anotltar  t  sicme,  (as  it  fol- 
lows in  tlie  next  lines.)  fV'om  avarice, 
iiade  to  increase  their  store,  otbets, 
through  luxury  and  extravagance,  s^i^ 
der  it  away. 

53.  jraskiimm'}  V^Ile,  i,  t.  voltm. 
ibA.  VltitUf,  hnpers.  See  ttit<iiL'20,. 
note. 


54.  The  recent  ran.]  In  the  east, 
where  the  sun  fitM  app^aH, 

33.  dhafiget,  fd."]  Hmth  tv  the  BiSI 
Indies,  where  he  tmrters  the  prodiitt  dt 
Itbly  fof  tba  pH»ddlf«  of  fSii  East. 

—  trriitUid peflfiei^.^  WfaM  t&e  ptppu 
is  gache^ed,  Md  dfM  in  tlie  sun,  the 
eoat  or  dutsitie  sbrivefi  up  hHo  «irii^les, 

—  Pate  Cumtn.]  'ihe  seed  of  an  betft, 
«rhich  being  mftiaed  hi  •hke,  or  other 
Hquoi*,  caxtsei  4  fwhifaess  in  tHottH  who 
dribl:  it  *  k  com^s  ftota  EthiopU  Ptt^ 
haMf  ft  Okodi  h(^  fbr  any  Orfenist 
animati<^ 

Hot.  epist.  xhc.  fih.  f.  I.  17,  1$,  speakv 
of  his  hniiatont : 

Patterem  cam,  bibereni  extangue  CtMi- 
uunu 

56.  &i«Hf.J  dattn--^tfaac  has  hill  bdly 
fuU-^gluitcd  with  eating  and  driflfchig. 

^SuHfUvp.-]  Wifhlkt. 

^^iidta  sierp*"}  Irriguus  signiftea  w«l» 
fnoist,  watered;  hho.  tMrt  #iteMeu 
H^re,  dteUpb.  from  inueriog  ptiat*.  by 
Irhfch  they  incTMse  And  groir.  Str 
sleep  is  (o  tbote  «rho  ^at  tftuch.  and  tiHp 
much  ;  it  makes  them  grow,  andincreuff 
hi  bulk. 

57.  /ndtf/fet  in /Xr/^d.}  In  tftoapom 
thd  exefcises  of  the  Ckmpns  M«»tfu& 
Ok-  perhaps  flelds-sportir  may  htf  under- 
stood. Comp.  Hor.  ode  i.  L  5 — S,  tt4 
1.  25-^«. 

—^the  die  cMhimei.J  U  ftrincd  by 
Mmlng.  I)eco<]hit->meia^b.  frombdiJ- 
tog  away  liquOit  Otei*  k  fbk,  8b  thi 
gamester,  by  contimtd  pti^,  cO^aaea 
his  substanctf  • 
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And  we  iog^fkner  break  fftmom  Saturn  mdi  our  J^ipjtcrr.       ^ 
I  know  not  what  siar  it  is  oert^inlv  wbich  t^mpors  laa  w^b  ypii« 

There  w  a  ijboyseod  species  of  inen,  imd  a  4^^e<i9ri(  i^sp  of 
things  : 
Every  one  h^s  Ws  will,  nor  do  tliey  live  with  one  wish. 
This  man,  for  Italian  merchaodi^^  under  the  recc^  sAfn^  , 

Changes  the  wrinkled  p^pp^^  af)d  grfiuis  «f  ff4^  cama :        J^ 
Another,  sated,  had  rather  swell  up  with  ovoist  9\mp: 
Another  indulges  io  Xhe  Add ;  i^not W  Ui^ 4'«  ^omi^mm  $  mipM^f 
Is  roKeo  thr  Venijs;  h^iH  wjien  the  HQnf  gpiit 
Has  broken  his  joints,  the  braiH:h€ii|  of  Ute  old  l7€i9p)%. 
Then,  that  their  gross  days  hav^  passed  away,  and  the  gloom v 
liorht,  jl>0 

Af>4  Miey  |)A^  laue  jb^e^pr^iled  the  life  now  left  to  them. 

But  it  cletights  y&\\  4o  grt>w  ft^le  with  nightly  papem, . 
For  a  cnhivatpr  of  youjths,  you  sow  tlteir  pureed  ears^ 


58.  Far  renua]  i  e.  Ruins  Us  liMl«b 
— ^ft  in  «  mimier  foMen— l»y  eontimial 
4Cti  of  ic«r<lii««  and  dctewclMvy.  Fu- 
trin  niMns  ahio  wanton,  laaoMoas. 

•^rnnen  m  DamMmpiutrm  4tptnfeni  dcn- 
ioi. 

H»ifc.  lib.  L  fWb  xniW.  4.  4  7,  1«. 
-^7%«  tton.y  gout.}  So  oaiM  flwm  lis 
bMeiHiigcMk-timics  in  the  joints,  wbea 
lon^r  alAicted  wHIi  it. 

59.  Broken  hi*  jfiintt.'}  Dea«reye4  Mm 
iii«  -of  tbem  as  much  as  If  thoy  ^ulA  been 
Jiroken.  and  are  so  to  all  afipcamnee. 

<— ne^bwMAet,^]  Raroalia^aaarod 
or  ilcad  bougiM  cut  from  a  -tree,  which 
mny  be  looked  upon,  fnom  theiv 
wiibered  and  u^ele^  appearance,  •« 
Tery  strong  omiblcins  of  a  gonty  man^i 
ttmbft,  the  joints  of  which  are  wles-s* 
•nd  the  flesh  withered  awsy — (we  mi.  k 
'97.>— BO  Chat  tfaey  appear  like  the  «leiid 
branches  of  an  old  decayi'd  beech-4ree. 

€0.  Or&$9  dayt"}  €raH«os — die  days 
whSoh  they  have  spent  in  gross  semu- 
nKty,  as  weU  as  in  tliick  memal  dark- 
itess  and  error. 

— <?A9omy /f^Af]  Palttstrem-oinetaph. 
«from  the  fogs  which  ari^  in  marshes  Mid 
/etiny  pim-es,  which  obscure  ihis  liffbi,  ^ 
and  involve  those  who  live  in  Ic,  or  nmr 
them,  in  unwholesome  mists.  8iich  is 
the  aituation  of  th«>se  wtipse  way  of  life 
is  not  on4y  attended  with  ignorance  and 
error,  but  with  injury  to  their  t»eaiih, 
and  with  ndn  of  their  comfort  > 

61.  Laie  Oewaiicd,\  Too  late  for  i^i* 


oiedf. 

—  3«^  Janata  ^4e.3  Jh€f  not 
only  betoasn  <|M«m««*eea,  at. the  raoal^ 
lectleti  4f  Aair  past  miapawt  iife,  bnft 
the  Jpartien  of  iife  whidi  sbow  aemaiaai 
bei^g  amlHtaBred  tfy  aamiawa ,  ^in,  |umI 
diseaae,  becomes  a  grief  and  burtlum. 

68.  Grow  pah,  d^.}  Yatur  deiaght,  O 
Cornutus,  is  ta  paip  tba  time,  when 
vibars  vleap,  ia4Muid  ii|udy,  which  brings 
a  ps^enosa  on  yoar  oowoiananoe.  Sea 
sat.  i.  4.  124 1  and  imt  id,  U  <85« 

69.  A  4ntMvMtm'  of  ymuks.)  <?oUaz^— 
■tetapb.  from  colov  to  till  or  cttluvata  tbf 
grunnd. 

q.  d.  A%  the  husbandman  tills  or  cuU 
tivatas  -the  ground,  and  praparea  it  to 
rvooiaesaad.  and  tobvinglbrthfruTt<— -so 
do  you,  Comutiis.  prepare  youthful 
ndiids  to  receivia  and  bring  forth  wis* 
dom. 

"^I'mt  «<MD  <AWr  fm^fd  ear*.}  Th© 
-metaphor  Ut  atill  carried  on ;  as  the  hu«« 
bandinan  cwits  the  seed  into  tba  ground 
wl|i4^  he  has  prapared  4ind  cleaned,  br 
tillsge.  from  weeHs — so  do  yon  sow  the 
docttines  of  moral  philoiophy,  whidi 
ware  taogbt  by  Cleanlhes,  the.dausiple 
atid  snccAAsor  of  Zeno,  in  the  aars  of 
your  pfipiib,  after  having  pur^^  away 
those  vnors  fttlM*hoo<lH«  ami  prejudices, 
Willi  which  ibey  were  at  tirst  posi«»8ed, 
^y  your  wise  end  wetk-sppkied  ittstrui{- 
tion.  Tou  first  tCHch  them  to  aroiil 
vicd  snd  error,  and  dirn  to  ambraoa  and 
foUtfvr  trutb  at 
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Pruge  CteanllieS.     Petite  hinc,  jiivcnesqne  senesqne, 

Fiiiein  nnimo  certum,  miseiisqne  viatica  canis.  65 

<  Cras  hoc  fiet/     Jdetn  eras  fiet.     ^Quid  !  quasi  magnnm 
*  Nempe  diem  donns  ?'  8ed  ciim  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  cras  hestemntn  consum))simns :  ecce  alind  cras 
Kgerit  hos  aniios,  et  semper  paiilum  erit  ultra : 
Nam  qiiamvifi  prope  te,  quamvis  temdne  sub  uno,  70 

Vertenlem  sese  fruatra  sectabere  canthum, 
Ciim  rota  posterior  curras,  et  in  axe  secundo. 

Libertate  opus  est :  non  hac,  quA,  ut  quisque  VelinS. 
Publius  emeruit)  scabiosum  tesseruld  far 


rirtvs  est  vitium  fugere,  et  tapientia 

jmma 
Sluiiitid  car%di$e. 

9i»iulib.i.episti  1.41,3. 
64.  Jfftmce  seekt  ^-e.]  Persius  here 
invites  both  young  and  old  to  leck  for 
wisdom  from  the  Stoic  philoaopfay^  as 
teuglrt  hy  hfe  friend  juid  preceptor  Cor- 
nutBs;  that»  tiiercby.  they  might  find 
some  certain  and  filed  «nd,  to  which 
their  Tiewa  nigbi  be  directed*  and  no 
longer  flvcUmte  in  the  uncertainty  of 
error. 
^    C^tium  vaio  petejinem. 

Hoa.  Eipiiit.  lib.  i  ep.  ii*  L  66. 
.  65.  SiarMt.fe.}  Viatica,  literally*  ara 
stores,  provisions,  things  necessary  for 
a  journey ;  us  mdnoy,  victuals,  && 
-  The  poet  here  advises  their  learning 
f^hiUisophy,.  thai  tlieir  mioda  might  ba 
I'urnished  with  what  would  suffice  to' 
Hiijpoct  then  through  the  joumey  of 
l^fc,  and  more  particalarly  through  tlie 
-letter  part  of  it,  when-  under  tha  uiiseries 
Atld  infirmities  of  old  age. 

66.<  **  l^o-morraw,**  j^c]  PCrsius  here 
iittroduccs  some  idle  young  man,  as  if 
•saving— ''To  be  mre  you  advfse  very 
«•  rigiitiy*  but  give  me  a  Utile  time— t^ 
•*  moprow  (f^d.  some  time  hence)  I  will 
**  apply  myself  to  the  studies  which  you 
•■*  reeommead." 

—  •*  /He  Mtrme  wUl  be  dune  to-marrmtf,  *'] 

When  to  morrow  oomes,  answewPersius, 

'ttie  same  tiling  will  be  done;    tliat  is, 

yoti  will  want  to   defer  it  for  a  day 

•more. 

6*6.  "  IVkatr*  ^c]What!  replies  the 
-pntcrastiuator,  won't  you  allow  me  aiK 
other  day  before  1  begin?-* what !  do  you 
make  such  a  mighty  metier  of  giving 
lAii:  a  day,   a^  if  that  nrere  of  so  groat 


consequence  ? 

68.  '*  Fetferdoryjfo-morrour.**]  But,  re- 
joins Persius,  when  another  day  comes, 
remember  that  yesterday,  which  was  tha 
morrow  of  the  day  before  it,  and  which 
yon  wished  to  be  allowed  you,  is  passed 
and  gone. 

— ••jBc&oM  an^lh&r  /e  atarraia.*'}  This 
day,  which  is  4he  morfow  of  yastarday, 
is  now  arrived*  and  ia,  trith  ^  tha  past 
morrows,  exhaustingaad  consumingthese 
years  of  ours;  and  thus  the  time  you  asls. 
for  will  nlwaya  be  put  off,  and  stand  a 
little  be)'ond  the  morrow  you  fix  upon. 

7a  •«^(rW«i^or^e»,4[c]  Thepoel^ 
in  allusion  to  the  hin<i-whael  of  a  car* 
riage,  which  is  near  lo^  and  follows  the 
fore  wheel,  but  never  can  overtake  it* 
gives  the  young  man  to  understand,  that, 
though  to  day  is  nearly  connected  with 
(o-morrow,  in  point  of  tinier  y«t  it  caa't 
overuke  it,  the  morrow  will  always  keep 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  it  can  never  . 
be  overtaken  *tlms  shewing,  that  pn»> 
crastinated  time  will  always  fly  on,  and 
keep  out  of  bis  reach;  however  near  he 
may  be  to  it,  all  his  resoltttiooa  to  orcr^ 
take  it  will  be  in  vain. 

— -«'  Under  &tur  beam.  '*  ]  Temo  signifies 
the  beam  of  the  wain,  or  tha  draught* 
tree,  whereon  t)ie  yoko  hangvth.  Som»> 
times,  by  syncc.  the  wholo  carriages 
—q  d.  Our  duys  may  be  conadersd  as 
the  wheels  by  nkhich  our  lives 'roll  on| 
each  day,  as  waU  as  another,  is  joined 
to  the  spaco-  allotted  ua,  like  wheels  to 
tiie  same  diariot. 

71.  **  lltefiU^"}  Cantfatts  pitipcrly 
signifies  the  iron  wherewith  the  wheel  is 
bound,  .or  shod,  on  the  outward  dide. 
called  the  ,feUy— here,  by  ayncc.  tU 
vhtel  itself. 
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With  Cteanthean  com.     Hence  seek,  ye  young  and  old, 
A  certain  end  to  the  mind,  and  stores  for  tniiMnable  grey  haifi.  . 
"  To-morrow  this  shall  be  done" — *'  the  same  will'  be  done 
^'to-morrow" — "what!   .  * 

**  As  a  gfeai  thing  truly  do  you  give  a  day?" — ^**but  when 

"  another  day  conies^ 
"  We  have  already  s|)ent  yesterday's  to-morrow.     Behold  an- 

*•  other  t<>- morrow 
*^  Has  spent  these  years,  and  will  always  be  a  little  beyond : 
*'  For  altho*  near  you,  altho'  under  one  l)eam,  70 

*"•  You  will  in  vain  follow  the  felly  turning  itself^ 
**  When  you,  the  hinder  wheels  do  run,  and  on  the  second  axle.** 
There  is  need  of  liberty :  not  this,  by  which  every  Publtus 
in  the  Velinan  tribe, 
As  soon  as  be  has  been  discharged,  mouldy  corn  with  his  tally 


72.  "  The  second  axle,**]  Axis— the 
'sslo-tree  on  which  the  wheel  U  fixed, 
and  about  which  it  turns — the  second, 
i.  e.  the  hinder.— 9.  <L  You  wiU.  like 
the  hi  rider- wheel  of  a  carriage,  which 
can  never  overtake  the  fore-wheel,  be 
atill  following  the  time  before  you,  hut 
nili  never  overtake  it.;  therefore  defer 
not  till  to-morrow,  what  you  bhould  do 
to  day.  The  whole  of  the  metaphor, 
1.  70^2,  is  very,  line,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. See  lloiu  lib.  ii  ode  xviii. 
1.  15,   16. 

I  must  confess  Uiat  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  part  of  my  task,  without  mentiouiug 
that  beautiful  description  of  the  slipping 
away  of  time^  unp«rc«ived  and  unim- 
proved, which  we  t»ud  in  Shakes- 
peare : 

"  T't-mwrow,  and  io*finfrrow,  atul  /o- 

•*  morrow, 
"  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to 

*'  day, 
*'  Tv  the  lust  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
**  J§id  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted 

"fouls 
«•  The  way  to  dusty  deaths 

M;kcl>.  act.  V.  sc.  5.  edit.  Stockdnle. 
73.  There  is  need  of  liberty.]  Tbe  poet 
now  advanceft  to  a  dU'Cussioti  of  that  pa- 
radox of  the  StuicA — that  "  only  the  wise 
♦*  are  free ;" — and  that  those,  who  would 
follow  after,  and  attain  to  true  liberty, 
mustbe  released  from  the  mental  tih sickles 
of  vice  and  error.  —  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  worthy 
ef  seriobt  atteniloti. 


— Not  this.]  Not  merely  mitward 
liberty,  or  liberty  of  the  body,  such'  as 
is  conferred  on  slaves  at  their  maaumia- 
•ion. 

— i3!y  ttkich.]  See  1.  74,  note  «- 

— Every  Fuldhu,'}  The  slaves  bad  no 
prspnomen ;  but  when  they  bad  their 
freedom  given  them,  they  assumed  one 
— >so,  for  instance,  a  slave  that  was  called 
Llcinius,  would  add  the  name  of  his 
master  to  his  own,  and  call  himself,  if 
his  master  a  name  were  Publius,  Publiut 
LicinJus-i-they  also  added  the  naii.e  of 
the  tribe  into  which  tliey  were  received 
and  enrolled ;  suppo>e  the  Velinan,  theii 
Uie  freed-man  would  style  himself  Pul>. 
lius  Licinius  Vetina— thus  he  was  disr 
iinguibhed  from  slaves. 

74.  Been  (tiscltarged.]  i.  e.  From 
slavery— made  free.  Emeruit— metaph, 
Trom  soldiers,  who  for  some  meritorious 
service  were  sent  home,  and  disciiarged 
from  goi«)g  to  war.  Also  from  gladia* 
tor»,  who  for  their  valour  and  dexterity 
at  the  tlieatre  obtained  their  admLtMod 
from  their  perilous  occupation,  and  were 
donati  rude,  presented  with  a  rod,  or 
wand,  in  token  of  their  diMrfaarge  and 
releasM!.  Hoa  epi>t.  t.  lib.  i.  L  S« 
Juv.  cat.  vi.  115.  These  were  styled 
Emeriti. 

So  slaves  were  often  made  fret,  out 
account  of  their  past  services,  as  having 
deserved  this  favour — this  is  aignifcd  by 
emeruit  here. 

— Muufdy  corn,  jt:.}  "fhose  who  are 
thus  aJuilUi>d  to  freedom,  aad  enrolled 
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PoBsidet.    lieu  dOmles  yeri^  quibw  ipna  jQpirUem 

Vercerit  hunc  dominus,  momento  Uirbinia  e^it 

Credere  tti  nnmnlos? — Marco  sub  judip?  {v^Ues? 
r^M^ppiwdixU;  ii^^^^— Afbiigro,  Miurcei  tajbellna. — 
'Iliec  niera  libertas  I  Hoc  nobis  pilea  don<inti 

^  An  4}uiaf  mune^t  »i\i3iB  Uber,  piii  diic^ie  v'uarn 
^Cui  licet;  iitvoluit?  lic^,  yt  vole^  vivere:  n^a  ^u^^ 
^  Libenor  Bnito  !*  JVIendots^  coi)^,  inquit 
6t0ifA)9  bjf:,  ^Ufei»  jiK)rdajpi  Iqtus  i^:«to : 
jlioc  fefiqjmMQ  HCci^ ;  licex  iUiid,  et,  m  volo,  tolk. 

it)  one  of  ^be  tribes,  were  eiytltled  to  aJ^ 
poblic  Mes  and  A>D«tioM,  qn  prodacing 
•  little  ticket  or  tally,  which  was  given 
Ihem  oD  th^ir  manjaooiaaioo.  TH^fi  com 
laid  up  in  (he  publlp  magaxlnes  was  no^ 
of  Che  best  sort,  and  was  frequently  da* 
inaged  wWi  keeping. 

Th^  n^ine  of  d^e  person  and  pf  the 
tribf ,  which  he  belonged  to,  was  in- 
scribed op  the  ticket,  by  which  he  was 
known  to  be  a.citjf  en.  ^Slee  Jov.  sa(.  viv 
J.  174,  notp. 

75.  Alas/  ife  bnrrent  ^c]  The  poe^ 
fpe^s  witli  convniseration,  of  (heir  ig- 
pocancef  and  tplal  barrenness,  with  re« 
^pect  to  trDtb  and  real  wisdom,  who 
f^uld  imagine  that  a  man  should  be 
called  free^  licca^ise  he  was  eqmncip^ted 
frpm  Uodily  (^layenr. 

— (?iitffurn.]  Vertigo  (from  vcrtere, 
to  ttirn).  This  was  one  of  the  ceremonies 
5^r  nuking  &  slaye  free :  he  was  carried 
before  the  praetor,  who  turned  him  round 
upon  bl^  heely  and  #aid — Hunc  esse  11? 
I^erum  yo]p. 

So  ^autus,  .Menaechm.  Liber  esto,  itp 
guo  voles*  Tims  be  became  Quiris,  9 
jfloman  pltizeQ,  See  Juv.  s^.  Wu  1.  60, 
note. 

7^.  77<rre  (I  Z)0nv.]  For  instance,  says 
1^  poet,  ^er^  is  tbe  slave  Pvna. 

-^A  jgnxtm  lud  worth,  ^c  3  Agaso,  an 
I^Oi^p-keeper,  a  groom  that  looks  after 
his  master's  horses.  Non  tressis  (qu. 
trf  8  i)9$«a)  a  poor,  4>altry  fellow,  worth 
}iftr(J1y  three   farthings  if  one  were  to 

Sur^h#M    him*      Tlicpr    bought    thetr 
aves. 

77*  4  pcmndreL]  Vappa  sonifies 
firino  that  is  palled,  th,at  lias  lost  Us 
strength*  therdbre  called  vapid. — Heace 


19 


80 


65 


a  stupid,  sensele^  fellow ;  or  a  scoundre^ 
#  good-for-tHXthing  fellow. 

—  Blear^eyfd,^  Perhaps  from  de- 
bfpchery  vo^  dfunkjenneas.  See  s^,  ii. 
if  72,  note. 

—  A  liar  in  a  Kttle  com  ]  That  will 
cheat  his  master,  .and  defraud  his  hor&es 
of  their  slender  aflowai^ce,  and  then  lie 
to  conceal  his  petty  knavery.  Far- 
rago is  a  mixture  0^  several  grains-^ 
Mesceline. 

78.  If  hit  matter^  ^.^  Let  bis  master 
but  turn  him  upon  hi^  heel.  See  note 
above,  1.  75. 

—  Movemeni  of  a  top,"}  In  one  turn  of 
k  top,  which  is  very  swift  when  h  is 
spinning — i  e.  a^  we  say,  in  the  twin- 
kling  of  an  eye.  This  allusion  to  th^ 
turning  of  |i  top,  very  humourously 
agrees  with  the  verterit, 

—  He  comes  fjrth^  JcJ  He  tha^  went 
before  the  praetor  plain  Dama,  now 
comes  out  from  hin^  with  a  nobl^  pr»- 
nomen,  and  calls  himself  Marcus  Dams. 

79.  tKonderful/}  What  a  surprbing 
cSiange!  or  papas  may  introduce  the 
following  irony,  wl)ere  a  person  j^  sap- 
posed  to  hesita^  about  lending  money, 
for  which  Marcus  oflTers  to  become 
surety.  Papqp — How  strange!  thj^trou 
should  scruple  it,  when  so  respectable  a 
person  as  Marcus  offers  his  bood,  |U)d 
engages  for  the  payment ! 

80-  Are  you  pttle  ?1  Do  you  fear  lest 
you  should  not  have  justice  done  you, 
where  so  worthy  a  person  is  advanced  u> 
the  magistracy  ? ' 

81.  Marcut  ftaid  il,  Jc.]  M*rcus  gives 
his  testimony,  and  who  can  contradict  so 
just  and  upright  a  witness — whathesi^s 
must  be  true. 
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Possesses.    Alas !  ye  barren  of  thilh-^-4immig  ^fcofrt  one  turn 
Makes  a  Uontan!  h^re  m  Dttma^  a  gW>om  nt>t  worth  thtee' 

farthings;, 
A  scoundrel,  and  blt^-«f^«d,  fltttd  a  liar  in  a  f?ttte  <rcmi : 
If  his  master  turn  hini--^hi  the*  hiovemehC  of  *  top,  Jte  cmW 

forth 
Marcus  Dama.    Womifirfal !  Marcus  b«lrtg  seetirky,  H^fuie  yott 
To  lend  money?  Are  you  psAe  tfnd^  judge  Marctts?  W 

Ma.rcu8  said  it — it  is  so.-^Sign,  Marcus,  the  tablets. 
This  is  mere  liberty — this  caps  give?  tis. 

*'  Is  there  any  other  free,  unless  he  who  may  Fite 
"  As  he  hkes? — 1  may  live  as  I  like:  am  not  I 
"  More  fi-ee  than  Brutus  ?•' — "  You  conclude  falsely,"  says    85 
A  Stoic  here,  having  washed  his  €lar  with  sharp  vtn^gftt : 
^^  1  accept  lUia  which  m  left,  take  away  that — ^^  £  luay/'  4nd. 

"a»IwilL" 


8 ) .  ^gn,  iiart^,  the  taiUit,)  the  poet 
here  r«peat»  the  word  Marcus,  and  drop* 
the  word  Dama,  aa  if  he  would  ludi- 
croualy  insinuate,  that  howerer  ^i^eat  a 
rogue  Dama  was,  yet  to  be  sure  Marcus 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  person, 
lie  supposes  him  called  upon  to  sign  his 
name,  aA  witness  to  somebody's  will, 
which  he  eould  not  do  when  a  slave,  for 
tbeir  testimony  t»raj»  not  received. 

—  The  tahUtt.  ]  Thin  planks  of  wood, 
smeared  over  with  wax,  on  which  they 
wrote  wills,  deeds,  &c.  See  Juv.  sat  ii» 
1.  58,  note.  Here  the  will  or  deed  it- 
self. 

Hie  poet,  in  the  preceding  irony,  car- 
ries on  his  grand  point,  which  was  to 
deride  the  common  notion  of  liberty,  ot 
of  a  change  being  wrought,  with  regard 
to  the  respectability  of  those  who  were 
sQir,  \i6^ev4r  )emand{>iited  firom  bodily 
slavery,  slaves  under  ignorande,  vice,  add 
*rror. 

82.  Mere  HbeHy."]  Mera — bar6,  naked 
liberty  (s^ys  the  Stoic) — t.  e,  fn  the 
bare,  outward,  literal  seiive  of  the  word; 
l^t  ft  u  to  be  understood  \\o  farther. 

— 2^w  caps  give  u#.]  The  slaves  vttti 
bare-headed,  with  their  hoi'r  growfng 
long,  and  hanging  down:  but  when  they 
were  manumit£ed,  thar  beads  were 
shaved,  and  a  cap,  (h6  ensign  of  liberty, 
put  oh  their  heads  iti  the  tefHpte  of 
Ferohia,  the  goddess  of  liberty.  See  tat 
iH.  I.  lOe*. 

8J.  »4nyoiherfoee,**  ^e]  fietttlib 


poet  introduces  Dama  as  replying—: 
'*  Aye,  yoo  may  deride  my  notions  ot 
"  liberty ;  but  pray  who  is  free  if  I  am. 
'*  not?  Is  there  any  other  freedom  but' 
*'  to  be  able  to  five  as  one  pleases?  Bui' 
**  I  may  live  as  1  please — therefore  am. 
<'  t  not  free?** — by  this  syllogisin  think- 
ing to  pnive  his  point 

85.  "  Hiirre  free  than  J^rutut."]  M. 
Junius  Brutus*  the  great  asserter  ancf . 
restorer  o^  fibertv.  hy  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarqulns,  ic  who  sacrificed  his 
own  sons  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  ana 
changed  the  form  of  th^  government 
into  a  commonwealth. 

— '•  JTott  conclude  faUefy.**]  Youl'  tt*^ 
^unient  U  bad;  the  a^sumptioii  whick 
you  make,  fhat  '*  you  live  as  yoii 
<■  p1eas4^/'  is  ftot  tHi«.  therefore  the  con- 
duftioh  which  yod  ^ther  Or  60tr«ct  fVvm 
ft  is  false,  naitaely,  **  that  you  are  free.** 
See  AxKsW.  Colltgo,  No.  d. 

85—6.  Sayt  a  SloU.J  L  i.  BTCtfiinkS  t 
hear  some  Stoic  say. 

89.  mtshedhis  eat,  ^cj  At  I.  6d.  wi 
itild  pUfgfttis  aures,  whetv  see  the  note^ 
here,  lotus  aurem,  meaning  Alto  the  ta^tt 
as  befbfa,  only  undbr  a  dHfWent  imiige» 
dUKl^ebtly  tepressifd.  by  vfnegat',  bvri, 
we  Are  to  under^tAnd  the  sharp  aftd  aa^ 
irefe  doctHneft  of  the  Stofi^  philosophy, 
^tiiefa  has  efesnsed  bis  ttiind  from  all 
ttich  fal««  td^Ms  6f  liberty,  atid  made  hM 
eai^  quick  iu  the  dB^cettttneuk  of  (hith  and 
falsehood. 

67.  ^lactei^^^  !«.}  "Ratd 
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'  Vindicta  postqnam  meus  a  praetore  recessi, 
*  Cur  mihi  non  liceat,  jussit  quodcgnqiie  Toluntas; 
^  Exceptor  si  quid  Masuri  rubrica  notaYit  ?' 

Disce;  sed  im  cadal  oaso,  rugosaque  sanna, 
Dum  veteres  avias  ubi  de  pulmpiie  revello« 

Non  prsetorid  erat,  siultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 
Officia ;  alque  usuoi  rapidas  penniuere  vilse— 
Sambacam  citiuB  caioni  apiaveris  alto* 
8cat  contra  ratio,  et  secretaxn  garrit  in  aiirem, 
Ne  liceat  facere  id,  quod  quis  vitiabic  agendo. 
Pliblica  lex  hominum,  naturaque  continet  hoc  fa.% 
Ut  teneal  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  s^:ius. 


90 


95 


of  liberty  ia  yonr  first  proposition  is 
true;  I  grant  that  **  all  who  may  live  as 
•*  they  please  are  liree ;"  hot  I  deny 
yottr  minor,  or  second  propoaition,  vu. 
**  that  yott  Uve  as  yon  please  ;*'  therefore 
your  conclusion,  ont.  **  that  yon  are  free,** 
U  also  wrong. 

87. "  3Tb/— "/moy/'fffirf  "a$Twifi.*'2 
i,  e.  Take  away  your  minor  proposition, 
and  I  admit  what  remains — hoc  reiiquum 
acdpio — viz.  all  that  is  contained  ia  the 
first  propoeition — that  "all  who  may 
"UVo  as  they  please  are  free:"  this  is 
certainly  a  good  definition  of  liberty: 
but  this  is  not  yonr  case. 

88.  *'  From  the  pr^Mor**]  Before  whom 
I  was  carried,  in  order  to  receive  my 
fireedom. 

— "  JM^  own-T  Meus — i.  e.  my  own 
master;  being  made  free,  and  emanci* 
pated  from  ^e  commands  of  another, 
replies  Dama»  not  at  all  understanding 
what  the  Stoic  meant  by  liberty. 

— **By  the  wand,*^  Vindicta.  The 
prartor  laid  a  waud  upon  the  slaveys 
bead,  and  said — **  I  will  that  this  man 
'*  become  free,"  and  then  deliTered  the 
wand  out  of  his  own  hand  into  the  lie- 
tor's;  (see  post,  1.  I75>  lliis  wand 
was  called  Tindicta,  as  vindicating,  or 
Maintaining,  liberty.  See  Hoa.  lib.  ii. 
sat.  vU.  1.  7& 

9a  •«  Muhrie.**}  The  text  of  the  Ro- 
man laws  was  written  in  re<)  letters, 
which  was  called  the  Hubric;  D&tdkk. 
According  to  others^  the  titles,  and  be- 
ginnings of  the  different  statutes  were 
only  written  in  red,  and  therefore  to  be 
understood  by  rubrica.  See  Amsw. 
See  Jor.  saL  xiv.  L  19i,  3,  nota 

'^•* Mt^nawM,"}    Aa   eminent   and 


learned  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
who  roa(!e  a  digest  of  the  Roman  laws. 
f.  cf.  When  I  received  my  freedom 
from  the  prsrtor,  surely  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  as  I  would,  except,  indeed,  break- 
ing the  law  ;  I  douH  say  that  1  might  6o 
this. 

91.  «« Learn*']  The  Stoic  here  begins 
his  argument,  in  order  to  refute  what 
Dania  was  supposed  to  say  in  support  of 
his  norion  of  liberty. 

Now  listen  to  me,  says  the  Stoic,  that 
you  may  learn  what  true  liberty  is,  aud 
in  what  .it  consists. 

— r**  Let  anger  fail,*'  ^-c]  Cease  from 
your  anger  at  me,  for  ridicuihig  your 
notion  of  liberty. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  an- 
cients represented  the  nose  ae  denoting 
laughter,  sat  L  118.  Contempt,  sat.  i. 
40,  1.  Anger,  as  here.  So  we  find  the 
nose,  or  noi^trils,  denoting  anger  fre- 
quently in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  See  the 
learned  and  accurate  Mr.  PARXHcasr, 
Heb.  and  £ng.  Lex.  r]H,  No.  5. 

— "  ITrinkiing  meer.'*]  Comp.  cat.  k 
40,  1,  and  note. 

92.  "  From  your  br€ati,'*  fcJ]  Pulmo,' 
literally,  signifies  the  lungs;  but  here 
denotes  the  whole  contents  of  the  breast 
in  a  moral  sense.  '•  Put  away  anger  and 
sneering  at  what  I  say,  while  I  pluck  up 
those  foolii»h  notions  of  liberty,  which  v^ 
implanted  and  rooted  within  your  miud« 
and  with  which  you  are  as  pleased  and 
satisfied,  as  a  child  is  with  an  old  wo- 
man*stale.*'  Aviaislit«rallyagrandame, 
or  grandmother:  hence  old  wouten*s 
tales.  AiNsw.  Fabella?  aniles.  Hoa, 
lib.  ii.  sat.  ri.  1. 77,  8.  t^tuthn  ^ v<^#v«. 
I  Tim.  if.  7. 
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^'  Afier  I  withdrew  from  the  praetor,  my  own  by  the  wand, 
*'  Why  mtffht  1  not  do  whatei^r  my  wilt  commanded, 
^  Except  if  the  rubric  of  Mftsuriuii  k^rbad  i&ny  thing  ?"  90 

*^  Learn :  but  let  anger  fiill  linom  your  nose,  and  the  wrinkling 
*•  sneer, 
*^  While  1  pluck  from  yonr  brea^  your  old  wives  tales. 

^Mt  was  not  of  the  praetor  to  giver  the  delicate  management 
"of  things 
•*  To  fools,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  rapid  life— 
'^  You  would  sooner  fit  a  dulcimer  to  a  tall  footman.  95 

^'  Reason  stands  against  it,  and  whispers  into  the  secret  ear/* 
^^  Let  it  not  be  lawful  to  do  that,  which  one  will  spoil  in  do- 

«ing:"—  ^ 
**  The  public  law  of  men,  and  nature,  contains  this  right, 
**  That  weak  ignorance  should  forbear  forbidden  acts. 


'  M.  **  12  Mtt  nai  9fy  4^.*>]   It  WM  not 
in  Uie  power  of  th«  piwtor. 

4«.]  Tboogb  tlM  prator  migfat  confor 
cifil  liberty  4ipMi  you  *t  your  auMuimls> 
aion,  and  though  you  may  know  how  to 
dheet  yoanolf*  to  as  to  a?oid  offending 
against  die  letter  of  Uie  law— yet  you 
could  leceiTe  from  the  praitor  none  of 
iImi  wkdom  and  diMefnmeat,  by  whidi 
•Umm  you  can  disttnguish  aright^  as 
tottdiing  those  more  minute  and  delicate 
aetions  which  conoem  you  in  tlie  more 
nice  duties  of  life,  and  which  are  to  be 
attained  by  philosophy  alooe.  I  take 
dus  to  be  meant  by  tenuia  ofllcia  rerum 
—lit  small  oflSceSy  or  duties  of  things  or 
■ffairs. 

94.  ^  To/Mb."]  The  Stoics  held,  Uial 
••  all  IMs  were  slav«s»«*aml  that  <'  no« 
•*  body  was  free  eicept  the  wise."  A 
man  must  therafoic  be  wise  before  he  ie 
free ;  but  the  pnstor  oould  not  make  you 
wise,  therefore  he  oould  not  make  you 
Jirec* 

^•*  a\i  fenniik  ikemu,**]  It  was  not  in 
the  praetor's  power  to  commit  to  such  that 
pnidence  and  wisdom,  by  which  they  can 
ftlone  be  ensbled  to  make  a  right  use  of 
this  fleeting  lif%  and  of  all  things  b^ 
Imging  to  it» 

95.  '•  Sooner  JU,'*  fes}   Sambuca  waa 
aema  musical  instrument,  a»  an 
dblcimer,  or  the  like ;  but  what  it  exaob.^ 
^  waa  we  cannot  tell. 

^*'AtaUJhoimmr2 
Calo«  a  soidiar's  boy»  or  any 


of  serrant.  Aiirfw.— Horace  seems  to 
use  it  fn  the  latter  sense,  lib.  i.  sat..TL 
1.  103 ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  to  be  under- 


You  might  sooner  think  of  putting  a 
harp,  or  some  delieate  musieat  instru- 
oMot,  into  the  hands  of  a  great  over« 
grown  booby  of  a  serrant,  and  expect 
hfm  to  play  on  it,  than  to  commit  the 
niee  and  raAned  duties  of  life  to  fools« 
and  expect  them  either  to  understand 
or  practise  them*  Asinos  ad  Lyram» 
ProT. 

96.  «*  JReaiofi  Uamdiagaifut  ft.'*]  Eea« 
son  itself  opposes  such  an  idea. 

— •<  IFfiiMpert  huo  the  $ecrei  Mr/*]  Se- 
cretly whispers  into  the  ear.  Hypallagck 
•x-Compk  supr.  1. 40»  and  note. 

97.  **LetUnotbeUmfMl."]  Ne,  before 
the  potential,  has  the  sense  of  the  impe- 
rative mood.  8o  Hoa.  ode  xxziii  Ub.  !• 
1.  1.  Ne  doleas;  and  ode  xi.  1.  Ne 
qitaaieris.  H«re,  ne  lieeat  is  likewise 
imperative,  and  signifies  that  Ae  roice 
of  reason  secretly  whispers  in  the  ear  * 
this  admonition—'*  Let  it  not  be  per- 
*'  mitted,  that  any  should  undertake 
«*  what  they  are  not  lit  for,  but  would 
*•  spoil  in  doing  it.*'  Or  ne  lieeat  may 
be  undentood,  here,  as  non  licet. 

98.  «  ThejmbHc  lam  if  iMn."]  The 
rule  among  mankind,  as  well 
,,  may  be  said  to  contain  thus 

■meh  oi  wtiat  is  right  and  Just. 

99.  ^  rAfll«fa*%fierafi«r/'  j^c.]  ^Tbat 
an  igooraace  of  what  we  undertake, 
which  must  mder  uainaiMuaie  lo  tha 
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Ptlqf9.b!4ieborttiyi,  certo  cQQip99CeF9  pwnefp  -  -  .   '    160 

Kesctus  ex9#iien3  .vetat.hoc  D«Aum  medcndL 

N&v^fn  8t  poscai  Bihi  peronntir^ffnUor^  ' 

Ffx>ntein  de  rebus.-r— Tibi  recto'vivere  (alo 
.  AiB  dedic  ?  et  veri  speciem  digrmme  oajfo%  ^       1^ 

Ne  lyia  siibwriyto  iiieiido9Qm  ti^iwt  auBPi?.  ^  ^   , 
Qusque  sequenda  Jbrent,  qucque  evitanda  vicksiigi; .  . 
Ilia  pn4i8  creiS,  nox  hasp  fcaiibeiw  nptaali?'    ,     . 
Bb  tnodicus  voii  ?  presto  lai»?.  diilciaamiMJ* 
Jam  Btuic  astringafi^  jam  nunc  gpranaria  huwsi'  M0« 

Nee  gluCto  florbere  fiaiivani  mercurialem  ? 

Hi9BQ  mea  sunt,  teoeo,  com  fwre  dicxefMhtt  Mq^        ^ 
Liberque  ap  anpieos^.  pcaeloiibiift  ac  Joflt  daoUiOt.. 


.Hf  ftooi  attwpptingiwttfc  whicb,  ^/Itei  saw «o  intpiidwH. m tJiiimi<» 
VOW). of  hutPM.  M  «(«ll  «•  of MHOawli       -^^-Ammu"]  Bwwtwi,  lit.  Hie  i 

Uw,    ai«   M  cleftrlj  forbicUkn  t#   im<-  Ia«i4«  oc^pMOtiiMf^,  tkt  i 

Gop^.  1. 99^  7.  -rbata*  iqr  M.  thm^tm'  mnitg^y  il^^ 

lOOi.  •'i>«..yott.<iiftitel«ai6tf«i**]  Ha;  mAt^ 

pka.  ptRwnwi  baiuig 

auppote,  .«^  be  yoi»  ware,io.«tltnpti  fltomighi^  aoclmfkiiiB  upBigKly.^  nAiAJa 

tf^flMVadoMof  b«lkboMb.iMa.kaiMiruypi  ofttm-nttd,  to  daiaiftgOMig  ofctiwwig>i 

liofw  to  tpportioii  eswtior.  tlie  fiuuititjr*  lib  «ii|i  an.hmmt  — d^wirfiMim  cssn 

ia>T->U  '<^•.«|;<?^raMv|M»ll•<.*'3'Me»^  dncfei.     TUt  oceun  firafUM%  i»  &&{ 

ikph.     Exsxnen  fiigniltes  the  tongue^  oik  m>lBk,%m,  S.  iiuivt'lK  •  Ste*.  x.  9k 

btaviof  «biU*iice,  lif  thObiMil&atkNi^of  caiS^ 
which  we  jiM^  iQf  |Nrop«ft^Mi«l  woiflhte.         I05< '«  Bm  iwf^^  ifs^}.  IV^v  pUi»« 

101.  «<  7Ae  natmre  i^.kealmgfoMU  pli3P,.whicb  m  tiw^iytof  luAig.^wifH     hi> 

•fMti."]   All  sitf^fioal  fItUI  in  the  iriw9b  lhic^Mlit«l.|»tt.lo^llui». 
nature  of  it,  mmt  phce  Hkim  stqopg  tbo        106*  '*  ttst  any^*  {«.]  Mc  qaa*-fc  m 

wtiftM  actuf,  which  wm|(  iglwnuica  i«  a0.aljqiiftipccis.«^^    Bhito  fott  iMnrt 

Mt.to  altowii^     6«ftL  &9.  •  i».dfethigtt»h>  bt|jwgMfc  tho.  iiiptiiiBii 

lOS.  ^^Hit^'thmdvidyghmam:*}  ftfo*  mA  i^ai^.  oe.tr«(luisdaPMtuiw  iM^yim 

•atiu*      The  petot  w/m,  ami  high  shoi  ihidA >b>^ Mri* ni^  ab.pooplo  oMwte 

worn  bf  nittica^  m  a  defrnco  a9a>Bi|t  tafca  .badi  moiieir.  fap  gaoJ*  whon»inHM4 

«iow  aod  eold«     Sm  3uw.  mkLxmiL  a€  tiiMttariag*t*iika  9$fmnmmb>M  tho 

166«*  outside,  whidi  is  fiur,  thcj  ind,  op«i 

;l03.*«Jfmvt«ifrf»fXM!^.''3  Kimv«  aadodiw^ifci   tha»ltlfca6fiK-nBil»nsarii, 

iDgnotbioi^'OftheflCan.      I«ii/ciinv 'Or  Janlnsdi'Of  being:  all  goMn 

llhi da3r««lar,  is  bara>|»iit (bjr  a>Do&.>/or  ;    1  My  «« JfiinA^d Oeaevintik  doll/* <&} 

«ll  the  flkaii^  ftom  wUob  taarinerB. take  Vm  aaeitnu  oasd  to,  Mte.th>a0»  gaad 

their  obaenraliena  to  fleer Jbf*  aad'Tpce^ppMUswitka  whit%aMirlu  aad 

— *««iAI£o0rte  f«eldMM***.4e.}   Al^.  -tUfngs  bad  and  unlodcy  withi  •  Um± 

calM  PortuBMs^fOf  Porainmifl*  \mfmm  mm.  -  i«..d9ttaia»  to.  this*  the  teit  k 

oiipiMMBdtopiBsldeovltriavts..  fiw:  hie  g|ypoead  to  a4h'thei^»aif  ian.  km  iha'»afc 

itory.  Or.  Met  lib.  k.  liik  xiui    JM*.  oadb^liae,  %riikb  is,  ntoaly  iti^ii 

oeria,  theaeirgod,  would ewl^hn^  that  bb  oppmieat  ha«.%enu.taagba*«o  ^Sm 

all  ntfdcfliy  was  benidakLfinam  anuaig  tingui^  «h».a|||MaBaoeaa  eC 

aiil^   bah.  viMtber  be  : 
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*^lDoyo!i  dilute Mllt6bf«v  MM fcnotmglio^to  td)i'  100 

'^  Certain  point,  the  b«Jaiioe  ?  iile  nattii«  of  h«%iiiig  ferbida  this* 
^^  ir  the  liigh-shoed  pioii^^fiiMi  sh^ald  require  a  »bi)l  for 
^^  Himself,  ic^nonoM  of  Lucifer,  MeHlcertE  exclaim*^  limit  AkmAb 
^^  Has  |)eri5h'd  frmai  ihin^-^To  l\i&  with  An  iiprtghi  ancle   ' 

^Had  art  giveok^bu  t-^Ah  you  skHiUl  to  difilfngutah  tbe  Mb- 

"  pearance  of  trulii,  ;  195 

^*  Lest  any  sboiiid  iti^kte  (Use  whi^|;dd  hating  bfara-imder  li? 

^'  And  what  thln(t»  tire  to  be  followed,  wendj  in  UUf  mmntlr, 

»4rbbi0tdidedf  *  .  . 

^^Have  you  flitt  tnbrk'd  tboie  with  efaalk,  then  ihefle  with  a  ccnA  i 
.^  Are  you  moderate  of  wisk—with  a  ootiftned  houfleiwild-^ 

**  kind  lo  ymir  fticMds  ?-^  '' 

*^  Can  yoji  sometimea  lii&ten,  and  sometimea  open  your  grana- 
^•rieaS-  •  .   ^  , -'        JJO 

*^  And  oah  .yi^tl  pftm  hy  arioneV  fixed  in  nnid^ 

^^  Nor  fliHiHbw  Witb  ymtf  pmt  ftierc'iiribl  spittle  i 

'    '•*  'WU^I  ybii  tail  iViUy  sayi  lUese  ak«  nVinfe^  1  posdess  ttierii-i- 

t  ^'beikou  ,    *' 

.  ^^  l^fiee  4lnd  wito^  the  )>r«l€nn» and  JupUer  jpropitioua. 


VbUKk  ^MR  ^fcat  i  #fi»  iAtlA  cNigbt  Co 
fMo#,  hiUiamfMMIgfllt»«TiMa.   'S^ 
'  Aoi.  Hl»  ft  ML  iii.  t:  2f6<    MeDdlWdtD 
'   tinniat,  for  xnendoae :   Oraectsm. 

l0»  «*Mtffe9iaA»^«i£^.*']  the  desires 
'CfHinflcn  aitKifl  iw  iMUiMb  tff  inoWM- 
liMb  -     ■ 

-X  '«  ^  toiljIWNr  iko4M^/*7    Ydfir 

'1fe%|M*tt«lvlf-JMhV8M(rt  «HtfalM  •»  Hlftle 
•  ¥tilti^^  i  ^  ptftumph  by  pft*^  Urt,  hUlj 
'M  i%nHled  it  AftniN  iMMs^ 

— •*  Anut  to  ^our  friends.  'T  Duld*:*- 
e^%tt^  ^tiWlk  i|ri^»!M.'     S«e  IIoa. 
•Mk  i.  i*(.T^.  i.  195; 

^t^t^  WhiiU  it  ii  H  tiititf  to 'WHhlioMi, 

•  allosion  to  Uie  public  granalteSj  6r  ftMU 
1llM»«ir  MArir  Ai  KonfH/  ^'hich,  «t  s  time 
«f  ae^Hlk  M4  4taMy  #«i  U«all  ont  to 
•M«r(o  iM  tiiiteinif  an  p)P«dtf^n(^  tbdr 
tickets,  but  at  other  itHUkoti^,  loekvd  up. 
Alii-  tfuHc^Mt.  ^  tfiyw— >!.  c.  jiiei  at  a 


J  M . '  ••  CHn  y**  *Ki6  *^  i«VJ^/'  4^*?;] 

411  BMiiV    WM  littd  16  fa^tf  ^T  pi«f«te 
-df  «6tlkt«Me  iDMMe^  tv  A*  ptkMi  or 


MMc  ff  in  flb«  iifMe,  wilft  1*  Itittf  liM  lo 
« ;  Mtf  iff  My  itii&fWiy  lUW^  cn£ti%  il^, 
and  ima^^iiUDg  it  t6.M  Mai,  tlbbp^  if> 
fM  H  lip,'  ^^y  tftftaiM  ft  awi^,  and 
IdigtiM  IrtrHiHy. 

Ill  f^Mu^fCfeliilr  0k{^  (AfMffi/rf  oa^iUifM. 
BdA  KtAL  ^piM.lft:).-«4. 

lie.   ••  XifruHid  ipHtUri  »i«rcdijr 

gain  is  calkd  saliva  mercuriiilis.     itf^ 

«f4fe  Mm  gibtldlis.  wk6,  ^t  li^flMing 

iidm«  tfiuAty  tflih;   hati^  <h%lf  ijiiltl^  iff. 

^ttilM^lii  ttibN  A  «iW«iir,  aa  ihix,  iffH^ 

did  not  ^wallow  it,  it  would  r^B  6ut  of 

'f^  nMutR.     TMt  ^te  <^l,    <f)o  lAbuth 

^afiAfiDSi     CM  ydti  #i^  iboh^  #ifKb(lt 

your  muutb  watering  at  ft  ?  <.  e,  ^ilSMiftt 

'Mat  g^^^ly  AciTi^tH'd,    iWd  coveting 

it?  ■  •'^ 

ni:  «*77»yri"}  All  ili«te|:odeV«* 

litits. 

"iidf*."!  1  tbct)  rfW*/  ydu  tteU  fi«fe  in 
the  aighi  of  God  <Btf  tHtXiJ^,  e.  t'Si 
only  wKb  f^iect  to  ti^e  lR»6f  t>  df  the 
IkiAy.  ^hiA  y6b  r«o«Hred  fiom  tho 
^^tor,  btft  %i1!h  felj^  fo  freedom  ^ 
tl:e  mMiS,  ef  drbUB'  iup1t«r  uloDe  A  iXih 
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Sin  tn,  cum  fuerm  nostrtt  ptulo  «iHe  fimntt, 
Pelliculam  yeterem  retineA ;  ft  fronie  politu*^ 
Astutam  vapido  servas. »ub  pectore  vulpem  :. 
Quae  dederam  supra  rcpeto,  funemque  reducow 
Nil  tibi  concesBit  ratio  ;  digitutu  exere,  peccaa: 
Et  quid.lam  parvum  ^t?  Bed  nullo  ihure  litabiBy* 
Hsereat  in  stultia  brevis  ut  semtincia  recti*   * 
Haec  miscere  ne&s :  nec^  cum  sis  caelem  feesqr, 

.  Tres  tantuoi  ad  nuroero^  aatyri  moveare  Batbylii. 
*  Liber  ego.'     LJnde  datum  hoc  gumis,  tot  Aubdit^ 

"  An  dominum  ignoras,  nisi  quem  vindicta  relaxat  ? 

•  ]y  puer,  etstrigilfs  Crispint  ad  balnea  defer. 
Si  increpuit,  cessas,  nugator  ?— Servitiiini 


125 


MS,^* But^ ffotu**]  NowbeeooMBto 
Ibe  other  ude  of  the  queoion*^ 

<— **  Since  ym*^  Siuce  you,  but  a  little 

beflbre  your  maauminioD,  were  just  like 

'what  we  were  till  tiught  bjT  philotopby 

— i  €•  natuially  full  of  ignoranoe  and 


—  **  0/imr  meal,"^  Metapb.  uken 
ftom  loaTca  of  bread,  wbicb  era  all  alike, 
.  mad  taata  alike^    if  made  of  tbe  eaoia 
flour— to  mankind  bating  tbe  «um  na- 
ture, 'are  all  corrupt, 

116.  «*  lUiainj/o^rMtkm,*^  U^mf^. 
taken  fh>m  tnakea,  wbicb  eaat  off  tbieir 
old  afctn»  .  and  have  a  new  one  every 
y«ar->*9.  d.  If  you  retaifi  your  old  de- 
pfaved  manners  and  condact  (see  U  76, 
9.),.  and  bave  not  changed  and  cast  tbem 
oft 

--T  "  P»to*«l  i« /»»«<"]  ^ippeenng 
wjtb  a  countenance;  seemingly  open  and 
ingenuoua.  Necqutcquamj^edeoorus. 
Sat.  iv.l.  14. 

117.  '*JCtep  a  inummg /Mi,  t4},2  £«• 
tertaiq  wily,  cunnings  and  deceUiiil  prin- 

1  dples  WAtbin-— 

-^*Vr«ifr  vopUbreaiiH*/)  Within  your 
rotten  heart '  See  I.  77,  note. 

Jt^p^uam  te  JalUmtjn^mi  Jiri>  mifpe 
latmttt,  Hoa.  ArsPoet  437. 

118.  «*  Whm  J had9kim^»em:*\  he. 
/What  I  just  now  .grated;  i««^  that  you 
jftre  fnre  imd  wpsfr* 

'^'*  J  demand  agfun,]  I  recall.^ 
^'*  Jnd^trmg  back  iJ^crvfC.*'}  Metaplj. 
from  leading,  beasta  witb  a  cope^  which 
sometimes  tbey  lengthened  and  gave 
tbe  animal  a  good  deal  of  liberty  (see 
JvT.  lat,  liit  1.  5.)  i  but|  if  lasttTe  and 


miacbievmisy  tbey  abortcned  it  to  €«■• 
line  him.  lliMtbtBtoio^wfaoleogtbeiMd 
bis  aUowimoe  so  far  ts  to  pfonteooe  tba 
man  wise  and  free>  supposiiig  bim  to 
answer  the  description  which  be  givea  of 
those  who  are  ao»  now,  on  finding  tbe 
contraiy,  draws  back  what  be  bad  saidg 
and  reduces  tbe  man  to  lits  old  naiww 
bounds  of  bodily  freedom  only. 

119.  **JUa$im  kni  gimnUd  jf9u  ae- 
tkmg,K}  Whatever  the  prvtor  may  ba?e 
done,  .wisdom  has  dono  nothing  Ibr 
you. 

— '"  Futjartk  your  finger,  yen  s^.*^ 
The  Stoics  held,  that  there  was  no  me* 
dium  between  wisdom  and  folly,'  that* 
man  was  either  peifoctly  wise,  or  per« 
Xectiy  foolish  s  therefore  that  tbe  most 
trivial  and  indiffbrent  thing,  it  done  bj 
the  latter,  oould  not  be  done  ar^gbt, 
not  even  tbe  putting  fo^  of   a  fi»- 

120.  **  fTiiU  U  19  mMr^i  *'Wbat' 
'*  lian  b6  so  trivial  as  this  ?^yct,  trivial 
as  it  i^  it  can  only  be  done  by  tbe  wise 
and  free,  as  it  ought,  any  more  than 
every  other  actiqn,  of  what  aatura  er 

.kind  soever. 

•^**  H^Ht  ektthh^  Rito^^gnificaBai 
only  to  sacrifie«r  but  to  obtain  that  Ibr 
which  Ibe  sacriace  is  o0bred.  to  sat. 
ii«  L  7&  and  not^ 

1 81.  «•  Ifaff^  ounce  tf  n^U^  ^]  la 
short,  Oie  Stoics  held,  that  pot  a  gra^ 
tif  what  waa  light  cpiii^  re^de  wilbin 
any  but  tbe  wise  and  U9%  in  tb«ir  aeosa 
of  tbe  #ordf ;  or,  in  truth*  in  any  badt 
.their  own  sect— 401  tbe  re^  of  tbf  wodd 
tbey  accounted  fodb  and  nuM^  and  tlitft 
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^<  But  if  you,  since  you  were  a  little  befine  of  our  meal,    1 15 
^^  Retain  your  old  ekin,  and,  polished  in  front, 
*^  Keep  a  cunning  ibx  under  your  vapid  breest: 
**  What  14iad  atKrre  given  1  demand  again,  and  bring  back  ib^ 


(( 


rope. 


^*  Reason  has  granted  you  nothing :  put  forth  your  finger,  you  si  A : 
**  And  what  is  so  small  ?  but  you  will  obtain,  by  no  incense,  180 
<<  That  a  smsill,  half  ounce  of  right  should  be  iix'd  in  fools. 
**  To  mix  these  is  impossibility :  nor,  when  as  to  other  things 

^*  you  are  a  digger, 
*^  Can  you  be  mdved  to  three  measures  only  of  the  sittyr  BA« 

"tliyllus." 
<<  I  am  fiee."— <<  Whence  take  you  this  for  granted^  subjected 

<<  by  so  many  thinffs  ? 
^'Are  you  ignorant  of  a  roaster,  unless  he  whom  the  wand 

*«  relaxes?"  i«5 

^*  Go,  slave,  and  carry  the  scrapers  to  the  baths  of  Crispinus»" 
<*  If  he  has  sounded  forth~do  you  loiter,  trifler  ?"  «^  Sharp 


flMtigh  tbcy  were  to  oS%r  fnceine,  in 
ever  to  great  •  qaaotity,  to  Uie  godii 
yet  tbey  cx>uld  De^er  obcalo  e  riogle  Sxed 
prio€i|4e  of  whet  Wei  riglit. 

13S.  •«  To  mix  tkeier  fcj  ».  e.  Wk. 
dooB  end  Mly ;  there  muet  be  either  VI 
«ne,  or  all  the  other.  See  abo^e,  note 
<Mi  1.  119.  It  is  impoesible  they  should 
be  mixed  in  the  tame  pcnon. 

^"  A  digger'*]  Pownwa  ditcher* 
delTer,  and  the  lilEe— 7.  d.  A  mere 
down. 

f,  d.  When,  in  every  thing  else— 
cstera,  ue,  quoad  catera,  Gnecism-^ 
•  70a  are  as  clumsy  and  aul[ward  as  n 
common  lout  or  clown,  it  is  impossible 
tiiat  ymi  should  dance,  even  thieesteps, 
like  the  Ikmous  dancer  Bathyllos.  Per- 
|ia{M  the  poet,  by  foesori  alludes  to  the 
alaves,  who  were  set  to  dig  with  fttters 
on  their  l^s.*  -Bee  Jvr.  li  80. 

193.  **  The  tatyr  BathyUui.'^  Ho  wa« 

n  famous  dancer  in  the  time  €»f  Nero^ 

■mid,   fcM*  his  great  agility  end  nimble 

pMHrements,   was  sumsmcd  the  Satyr. 

(totantes  Satyroe.     Vimo.  ed.  v.  73. 

The  Stoic  eonchidcs  this  part  of  Ms 
argument  with  averring,  that  these  who 
•re  not  wise  and  free,  et  in  every  thing 
else  they  are  unable  to  6o  what  b  right, 
no  neitfier  can  they,  in  ;lhe  most  trivial 
or  indlirerent  action;  any  more  than 
«aB  wakwmd  ctowa  could  dance    like 


Batfiyllus  for  three  stepe  togeUMf.  Sm 
Jvv.  sat.  vi  LS3.' 

124.  **  /OM yWe."]  •*  Aye,  it  b  all 
«*  very  welV'Mys  Dantti,  «"  but  I  doin. 
«« sist  upon  it,  that  I  am  free^  noiwitk* 
•*  standing  aU  you  say.**' 

^**  Whence  takeytm  <H»»4«."]  0atom 
is  a  technical  tenn— when  any  thing  Is 
yielded,  agreed,  and  granted  as  tme^ 
it  is  called  a  datum.  **  Now/*  aneweia 
the  Stoic,  •«  whence  had  you  that  datum* 
'*  for  ao  it  appears  to  you,  that  you  sro 
**  free,  becsnte  you  hevo  bad  your  free- 
'*  dom  given  you  by  the  prsetor's  waadt 
**  you  who  nt  put  under  (subdlie)  the 
**  power  and  dominion  of  so  mucheiTir 
'•andfoUyr 

Corop.  sat.  iii.  I.  98,  and  note. 

195.  "Are  you  ^iwrani/'ie.]  ••  Know 
<*/you  not  any  ciher  master  than  be 
««who  eierdsed  an  outward  antlioiity 
^  over  you  till  he  was- released  from  It 
*•  by  the  prstor's  wand  ?"  See  before^ 
L  88,  note. 

196.  «*  Go,  thwe,  «md  cany,'*  fe,"}  t 
grant  yon  that  you  have  nothing  to  Iber 
from  your  late  master.  If  he  were,  hi 
n  loud  and  surly  manner,  to  bawl  ou^ 
*'  Here,  slave,  cairy  these  scinpars,'*ac 
and  scold  you  for  the  leest<ielay**- 

127 ^9.** Sharp  servHude.^'^e.]  Howu 
ever  sharp  and  severe  bodily  servitude 
•  may  be,  yet  you  bneo  noting  t*  4m  mm 
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-•^j^r- 


rTe  nihil .'infallit;  u^p^Ao^prnm^mifrnt^Qmiinim^  .  *       ^ 
Quod  nervoB  BgHei*-*^^  Umi  m  k^n^  €i  in  jffOcfte  fOgiD 
INawantur  dumm)  i|iil  Ui  ii«fpmiMar>iixi»>  liO 

Mane  piger  steriis.    ^  Surge/  inquil  Avaritia  :  ^^ 
'8«8e.*«--N%ga».  Iti9Uit>  ^5&iH0i»|.'MqiiMAi  iNoa^fi^ 
fit  qnid  again  ?  ^  rogita&i?  jSapa««la0<atlv»he  i^om^^y 
^  Cai«oreuf%  aiuppaS)  habemtn^  ihaaiAiftbHiiaC^I^  M5 

'^  T<ilie*iiBcem^  priui^^  piper  e  fH)aiih»«ai^ 
'  Verte  aliquid ;  jura,     bed  J  upiier  audiel*     ^  Ebew^ 

- f  Baio t  n4|uMamni  digtoalewibnaiti  aaliiMMH^ 
*  Coiitentuft  perages,  »i  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis/    . 

:     Jaiafi^tantpeUemsMictnnaUid^MaHM^lllfrt^  140 


,      l«a»  •*  JV«r  doet  any  thing  enter ,  ^««**1 

af  bti^a#vikiibcd  lor  Hoi  obeying*  e»Mr 
{•to  joor  miiidt  lO  •»  to  make  yon  uo- 
•II  tlib  I  grant—in  thla  aense  jou 


189L    **^uti 


/•]    If  TIC*  and 

— *#»  p—^ ■-  -...-»  jonrdiaondered 

tan^  «•  your  Bastora,  aa^niW 
.f0i^  ■•  aa  1^  oomp^  yoia  obadianc 

8ce  Jot.  ««.  &  L  45, 
-Xfan  ancioais.lookad  on  the 
Hfv  aa  tbo  aaat  of  ft^e  •encupisaiWa  /wd 
^iiawiiki  afiaolioaa*  and  tbaraloN  j«f^ore 
.■giam^r  b#  wmUiMooc^  inaM»HynucaUy, 
'Ao  dawKo  t|ie  diwawtd  or  dioordarad  af- 
.fimiaai^/or  liaiiaitho  lirlr.ium  cir  diaraar 

laaa  ]PMi  keaaid  l»  ba  )aaalial>la.to  pon- 
from  the  slaTorjr  md  aiaarjr  of 
tlMin  'tlie  paar  alava  ia^  in  * 
wktn  ooiB^peUad  to  obey 
If^aa.tlie  terror  of  bodji|r 
Tlie  enljF  difference  be- 
I  fsn  i%  ho  aerTea  bia  saaat^^  you 


131.    "  The  tcraper»/'2     Stfigiiea^^ 
•llieia   weae  'inatrunenta  .wbidb     the 
I  and  Ronana  inado  itae  of  to 
tbair  bodlea  after  bathing,    aad 
veto  eaoM  to  the  bathe  by  (heir  alaref . 
.ilriveB  fa  the  aatapara^i.;*  haa.fofced 
f  thn  arraiiino  to  the  ^fft^ti  when 


mymnent  (in  whtdt  he  b46  b^  c««- 
teuding  for  the  <*ataf^  of  ell 'but  the 
•*  wise,  accordtnj^  tollk^lkdlc  doetrine) 
Vf  ilaliiilCMf  «i*fW^eiHaf  llMh,  m§Ait, 
.ahd4i|$my  o%er  the.  hiuMn  aM.  tvila 
corrupted  state. 

He  inerodDcea  a  dialogue  between 

cDama  and  Arariee.      Amice  ia  tmf- 

l^oaed  to  find  JCHtma  snoring  a-bed  in  tj^ 

morning,  in  the  luzUnoiia  eaia  of  4ua  ai» 

bigbly-prized  freedom..    ^ 

.     1^32.  «<  Mit6,^'M(^Jim^iThmwM^ 

^  Ktaa,>*  h  repeated  f&fr  timm      llms 

Vice  ceatea  not  from  iu  impgrtuniiy; 

and  the  anawert  of  umtmr**  I  wiU  noi"— 

<'  1  canno|L"rr^'  what.shnU  1  do  H  I 

,*•  viae  ?*•— j«f«  A.fi^»y  repteaentatNMi  of 

the  power  of  idUL»f*  J^^  4p^  ^'bea 

in'iulged.        ^bia  is  'finely   described* 

.l>oir.  vi.  ^  lOt  ^zii..a&  xra.  13, 14, 

134,  •«  /'tt4,/K»»>oiaM,^  'j^ihadto 
— -•  aoct4>f  isb  which  caiAe  iWwi  J^oBlaa» 
or  the  bhich  fsa^  .      i. 

13^  vCMor>i  C<Batamm,-~nja 
a^iflea  either  beavers'  fkipf^  av  what 
.we  eaU  IJaator-*^  r«  the  mediooal  port 
of  the  aaimal  1 1 1^  .ot~  which  wen 
articles  of  bwfl}€^     Sfe  Jvv«  ae«.  lui.  J. 


laS.  <<  flW^Wym  iitarc'*}  The  poft 

lad  €0^$n^  Wa 


— ««  J^Zae;?']    StupP**  9^. 
.ceaiae  pa^  ot'  fiax,  tow,  " 
to  calk.flhiRt  with.     Atu^w. . 

'^V^^Mifr.VJ  A  black  wood,  well 
^  bv^fr  namoiiK  ua-^the  tree  wheacof  btofs 
.aeithar  i^aTea  nor  fruit.     AiNaw. 

•«***  <S(y7.M»3f  Coim.winri.**^  ^f!>a>  l)^ 
Island  C«k  or  Coea^  in  the  iEgefO^are.  ■ . 
Tl^ey  iforo soft*  aad  ef^iaiativa  pafity^ 
.iiaica  called  lubrica* 
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^  Serrittide  impelt  tkib^  witliihfl^   tiar  does-  mjr  iikmlg;  m0m> 

**  from  without 
^  Which  ttMiy«.ii<^HU0  joimt  mrvas^     Bm  if  vnlliiii^  tmd  m  m 

**  flick  liver 
^^'  Ofastera  Are  prod iieedv haw  g0  joo  fotih  omm  unpunjilied^  150 
^  Than  he,  wlipm  i1lie^Mioui|^>aii<l  fisar  #f  his  uwaitr,  hMdvifea 

^^  to  the  scMfMni^ 
f^  In  tlie  fnorning,^«lMliful^  yoi»fli«of«:<^^  Rieev^^^T^  Aimoe^ 

"not." "  Risd.'*' 

«<And  wlMt  shall  i^dft'^^*    "^  dfo  ycm  aiki!w^bm^  fidl^  Ami 

**  Pontus, 

^^Kmsni  flOfartkiagv  •moam.^^-ii-**  But    Jupiter   wiU> 

*f Stflpi^tQrt^ IP* bote/wUIr jojicfinget" tlie re-tusted sali^-c<3fiic^.  j 

^f  <2mwi(3KiNb, wiU«4ia»m^   tajpie^4£3i(Hi  aim . ta  Uvii  wiU  ^am» 

'  ^  N«««,  ranJy,  TOm^  w  tfw«kin  to  the  slavM^  andb  a  wtm» 


■aiav  liai4MkadMrivyta%  flM*jMMt  If  yon  <iauittliiMig<(t.  ^aiwig  jm— i^ 


B#«.  lib.  i.  epiat.  vi.  L  32,  9.  .  The  po^no  whX' i>c(  .pe«^.i 

.  •  ill  m,C^miirViim»^m^  ufimk.  Ivmn^  wiihAMaitt^Mi    Baciivi  n|ir 

'mf^TkJrathgj'tmwuiCli   Bamwaiwi  vd»l(k.iMin|>«#ir».lNNiflBftr».  bi^oaiai  la 

HanfU  hcicdi  tliiHr  piippprr  mA  <MlMif  9»c mm/cifiby  andiu.li^jMMft  aamnMid 

ipiaa«oa  ttel«ilai«ri  tmmUm  .  XImmi  to  put  his  finger,  •nd  jtmkmlmmmmnv^  . 

HJmA  <i»84dLlo<P>|ww  thairti  ■■jthiiii  w|^«  tittia^  wit  Ifam^  em.  kmamM  bm 

tt^g^thnw^  ^rfwrpfapfj.  i«i  a  iyu»  of -^iwi  oa^r.aifcw^9mMiefC.finiiiiferMl  F 

aad4j«l|V%<«eitiilt  ^iwy  enoa^thffSk  done  tUbiitt  oaai,.a*  oidhr  to<give.a>Ma 

are  peeuliirly  utefub^  •  >  lah  ilo  iiii  nitoinh  h|r.rttriw|g  hiafiajiwra 

UHF^  "^^guy^.aawftfafr?!  Tradaiar.  aftari'  tfc^i  hn^  wtfMii  thor  lnHin.  «< 

aa  JLf  e.  «  a^igyw.aw.thBipwy  .     •  th^^^UigiUwj  a**  i£she  vaua  I»Jmmi  i| 

.  ^o'H  AoMTi*']  Den'lMiadiiJiatkpMB-  Owioug^     X)uf  Js.Afov«E^^  ta^«xp^aa 

jpry  uyia  ■n^nw^a>^■ath^r•w^^lfc^rap^c>  laiy  gimt9ov<N|t^.   StiMS^jU^iqKeft.MMat 

taiila  gaainifia/ od  jeii*. «mb%  on  co»i.  fi«4 ta live  ialhA atiqart  ai»^tri|*-«4p £ae 

catkirtgihe fiai coia  auAfrlna jm  «aa  fpofl^.r^l^w^x.,  CifroiJir  aa  iy-m^  th« 

tfftidiaitaatt  thwi^MU  ImI^o  Uifi.iio(ii«wu4-BPenaiiM|iMa4a 

-^  *«  'JupUevrnM  imr.  '*]  Pfimivmfa  Uiyea  salrao.;  .th^U%«».nu|itfa  ai  fawHF'  i 

pmrrt'Jo  reiMA.«aaq>le.dEaaiwtiem»  «*  joM^A^aiirAiaitvantai^wt'** 

137—8.  >MXa«/  tUfi;i^elim.**]SBarfluOK         14a  *«  itftrv  |i«ri^  "], 

Wipi  akWBWMi»ttlwa^i»aia4afeB>,the  tiUw^Jg^  girUia'yyd  ,yp»,    Thei 

annMoacfobtiaa-  wha^as  iuuiil|b  vety  a4reio»g«i  Uwt^.ga^qiieaUM  wbah,  firhai 

ftwf *<^'  >wl  J0i9Pi^i«4»e«au  «  .hk«:k-  t||MM)reRif!M.io,  teautU,  U|f|r  gpdal  -at 

haiA,>.4oU,i/i-|S^^^i«lkpr«.  truMed  up,  about  their  lotDS,  thali  tb^ 

A3a,  '<a»fc»W»t^|gMr,^4W,:%bw}  |«|g^pAi^tfe(9^.inorQ.liwJ|3   ^te  Hoa. 
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OdttS  ad  ntLwem :  nihil  obetat  quin  trabe  Tastft' 
.£^8eum  rapias,  nisi  solers  Luxuria  ante 
Sediictum  moneat;  *  Quo  deinde,  inaane^  ruia?  Quo? 
'Quid  tibi  vis?  calido  sub  ppctore  mascuia bilis 

*  Intumuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicutae.  143 
*Tun*  mare  tranailias?  Tibi|  tortft  cannabe  fulto, 

*  Coena  sit  in  transtro  ?  Veientanumque  rubellum 
*£zhalet,  Tapidi  leesum  pice,  sessilis  obba? 

*Quid  petis?  ut  nummi,  quos  liic  quincunce  modesto 
^Nutriei-as,  pergant  avidos  sudane  deunces  ?  -150 

'indulge  genio:  carpamua  dulcia;  nostrum  est 


Ift.  ii.  tat  irL  107.  Henct,  being  ready, 
prcpered ;  also  nidble,  ezpeditiotu.  See 
£zod.  zi.  1 1 ,  former  part.  -  1  Kings  xnli. 
46.    Luke  zu.  35. 

140.  **FU  tktddm,''  j^.j/Thejbadw  al- 
lets,  or  koapeecka*  BMde  of  akina»  in 
whieh  they  packed  their  dotfaea,  and 
other  liifeaaariea,  when  tbejr  tm? elled 
ijlhei  by  land  or  ate. 

You  put  yoor  knapanck*  and  your 
caak  of  wine  for  the  voyage,  on  the  backa 
of  your  ainvea,  to  carry  on  board. 

141.  '^Qmektotke  tUp.'^}  Tou  loae 
ao  tline,  yon  htmry  to  get  on  board. 

^^NMfmgkmden.'^  Nothing  ttands 
In  your  way  to  prevent  Uio  Immediate 
eaeeatfan  of  your  plan,  or  to  diaeoungo 
yon<— qoleaa    See  L  149;  note  S. 

^<*^  hirgt  M^T)  Tiraba  ia  a  beam, 
wr  any  great  piece  of  timber,  of  which 
ahipe  are  biultt  liere,  by  meton.  the 
4iip  itaelf.  See  Jot.  anL  sir.  1.  S76. 
Vimo.  Mn.  lii.  19K 

149.  **Tke^gemC*]  A  part  of  thai 
Mediterranenn  ecn,  near  Greece,  dividing 
Europe  Aom  Aaia,  It  ia  now  called  the 
Anehipelago^  and,  by  the  Turks,  the 
White  aaa.  Ita  name  ia  anppoaed  to  be 
derived  IVom«iya$,  DorSuctua,  limn  ita 
tnrbuleM  wavta.  From  this  dangerous 
aea  are  made  two  adages  i  pist,  i^etam 
acaphuUi  tranamittere-«to  erom  4lie 
JBgean  sea  in  n  litUe  boet-^  e,  to  un- 
dertake a  weighty  businem  with  amnll 
nbiiitiea ;  and  iEgeum  navigars-— to  uiw 
deftake  an  liasanlous  'enterprise.  See 
Aivaw.  Hence  our  Stole  mentiooa  this 
sea  in  particular,  to  shew  the  power  of 
avarice  -over  tlm  mind  that  ia  enslaved 
tj  it,  and  that  no  dangera  will  do- 
ili   pursnlta^'-Nihfl   obeint. 


wily,  cunning. 

We  have  seen  the  victory  of.  Av 
over  aioth;  now  Luznry  is  introduced, 
ns  putting  in  its  elaim  for  the  mastery. 

Thus,  says  the  Stoic,  wiU  Amrioe  lord 
it  over  you,  and  drag  yon  in  her  chaina 
over  the  dangerous  JEgcan  for  lucre's 
aake,  unless,  being  belbrdiand  seduced 
nnd  enthralled  by  Luxury,  you  should 
listen  to  her  admonitions.  Ante«>-t.  c 
before  you  put  in  practioe  what  Avarice 
has  advised. 

143.  <•  ir%ifA€rlAMce,'* 4e.}Whidier 
from  Uiat  warm  and  comfi^ptable  bed  of 
yours,  on  which  you  ao  deligbtfbUy  ra> 
peee  yourself,  are  you  running  headlong 
(rub),  like  a  mndman  as  you  pre?  See 
1.  159. 

144.  M  jfan^  tUe,"  f  c]  Maeculus^ 
mnle;  hence  manly,  st^t,  hardy,  than 
which  notiiing  is  more  opposite  to  luxury. 
Your  warm  braast-— «.  e.  hcatMl  and 
inflamed  with  the  erdent  desire  which 
now  poasessea  you  to  ftioe  the  danger 
of  the  aeaa;  for  thia  an  hardy  rage  ii 
riarn  up,  (intumuit)  swells  within  you, 
says  Luznty,  and  stiis  yon  up  to  this 
dangerous  t^solution. 

145.  ••  CTm  ^AemlM*."]  Annmwas 
n  mcnsura  of  about  four  gallona.  Cicuta 
— nn  heib  like  our  hemiodc,  thejoieeof 
which  was  of  an  extreaaely  cohi  natnrt^ 
so  aa  to  be  a  deadly  poison,  wImu  taken 
in  a  certain  quantity.  See  sat.  iv.  9. 
Also  a  sort  of  heUebere»  administsrad 
medieinaUy,'  in  madness,  or  ftenairs, 
to  cool  die  bram.  Seo  Atvaw.  CScut% 
No.  1,  9. 

(ftMS  jMl^rtMt  sm^nMis  salw  cxpnfgew 
Horn.  episL  U  Ub  ii.  5S. 


-?-«*Slif  XtMny.**} 


146.  «Cfln  ymcrott  the  aea  f*^  Can 
you   be  so  forgetful  of  the  blandidi- 
off  ame  aad  hptuiy,  astoaobject 
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'*  Quick  to  the  ship :  nothing  hinders,  but  in  a  lai^  ship 

**  You  may  hurry  over  the  /Egean :  unless  sly  Luxury  sholild 

**  Admonish  vou  before  seduced" — ^^  Whither  thencci  mad- 

*'  man,  cio  you  rush? 
^^Whiih^r?  what  would  you  have?  under  your  warm  breast 

"  manly  bile 
^^  Has  swelled  up,  which  an  urn  of  hemlock  could  not  have 

^^  extinguished.  145 

.  '*  Can  you  cross  the  sea  ?  to  thee  shall  there  be  a  supper  on  a 

"  bench, 
**  Propp'd  with  twisted  hemp?  and  red  Veientane^ine 
'*  Shah  the  broad -bottomed  jug  exhale,  hurt  with  nasty  pitch? 
^^  What  seek  you  ?  that  money,  which  here  with  modest  fivts 

*'  per  cent.  '         ^ 

*^  You  had  nourished,  should  go  on  to  sweat  greedy  cent,  per 

"cent.?  150 

'^  Indulge  your  genius — let  us  pluck  sweets— It  is  mine 


jonnelf  |o  the  danger*  and  iocon?^ 
niences  of  a  sea-voyi^? 

14&  **  A  ntpper,**  4^]  Instead  of  an 
elegant  and  well  spread  table,  can  you 
liear  to  eat  your  aupper  upon  a  rough 
plank;  and  instead  of  an  easy  couch, 
to  be  supported  by  a  coil  of  cable,  by 
way  of  a  seat? 

147*  •*Red  Fdrnlantf  wme.*']  A  coarse, 
bad  wine,  such  aa  seamen  carried  with 
them  amonj)£  their  sea-storea^  See  Hoa. 
lib.  iL  sau  iii.  L  143. 

)  4&  "  The  Invad'boitomedjug."}  Obba 
—a  bowl  or  jug  with  a  great  belly  and 
broad  bottom,  that  litteih,  aa  it  were-— 
aessilis»  T^is  sort  of  jug,  or  bowl,  waa 
jieculiarly  useful  at  sea,  because  not 
easily  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of 
thp  ship. 

— **  Exhale**}  Cast  forth  the  fumes  of. 

— " Hi^t  vfith  fuutif  yilch.'*"}  Smelling 
and  tastiog  of  Uie  pitch,  with  which 
.every  thing  on  board  a  ship  is  daubed-— 
this,  perhaps,  was  the  case  with  tlie 
obba:  or  the  pitch  may  be  meant,  with 
which  th^'  vessel  which  held  the  wine 
.waa  stopped,  and  i^hich  being  of  a 
coarse  sort,  might  give  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  liquxir. 

149.  *•  /r/Mi/  seek  ypw.^"]  What  er- 
rand  are  you  going  upon?  Is  it  to  make 
better  interest  of  your  money,  than  you 
can  make  by  staying  at  home? 

^**  ModeU  Jive  per  cent.*'}  Thia,  aa 

1IOL.U* 


among  us,  was  not  ledioned  usurkmib 
but  modest^- 1.  a.  moderate,  legal  fiU 
terest 

15a  •«  Kaurished.**]    Metaph.   from 

nourishing,   nursing,  fostering  a  child. 

.making  it  thriYe  and  grow:  hence  ap* 

plied  to  money,  as  increasing  it  by  care. 

—  **  To  $weat."}  MeUph.  from  the 
effect  of  toil  and  labour— these  must 
attend  those  who  eodeaTOUr  to  maka 
extraordinary  interest  of  their  money^ 
by  trading  to  foreign  countries. 

—  **Grce(/y.*']  MeUph.  ftom  an  im. 
moderate  desire  of  foodk  Thone  who 
strive  to  make  exorbitant  interest  of  tbe^ 
mqney,  may  well  be  called  graedy  of 
gain;  and  hence  the  epithet  greedy  ia 
applied  to  the  gain  itself. 

—  **Cent,  per  cent,**}  Deunx — k 
pound  lacking  an  ounce.  A  duo* 
decim,  una  dempta  unda.  Eleven 
ouui'v^i— eleven  parts  €»f  another  thing 
divided  into  twelve:  so  that  deuncea 
here  signiSes  eleven  pounds  gained  by 
every  twelve,  which  is  gaining  very  near 
cent,  per  cent  as  we  say. 

151.  •*  Indulge  your  genius.**}  Hera 
genio  means  natural  inclination.'  In- 
dulgere  gcnio,  to  make  much  of  hJg»:jel£ 

AlMSW. 

-^'^  Pluck  JWMfs."]  Metaptt  fhMi 
plucking  fruits  or  flowers.  Hoa.  lib.  ik 
odexL  L  8. 

Carpediem* 

2R 
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^  Quod  Yivis:  ciniS)  et  manes,  et  Tabtila  iies. 
'  ViVEMEMOR  LBTHH  FUGiT  iioRA:  hoc quod  loqitOF,  indc est/ 
.    En  quid  agis?  duplici  in  diversum  8cinderig  hanio. 
Hunccine,  an  hunc,  sequeris?  subeas  aiiernus(  oportet, 
Ancipiti  obf^equio,  dominos :  alternus  oberres. 

Nee  til,  cum  ^bstiteriB  semel,  instantique  negaria 
•Parere  imperio,  *  rupi  jam  vincula,'  dicas. 
Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodum  abripit :  attamen  illi, 
Cun)  fugit,  a  coUo  traliitur  pars  longa  catensp. 

Dave,  cito,  hex;  credas  jubeo,  linire  dolores 


155 


160 


,  f.  d.  Let  us  seize  on  and  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  life. 

This  sentiment  is  finely  expressed  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  ii. 
6.  et  seq. 

Luxury  has  been  dissuading  Dazna 
from  attempting  his  voyage,  by  repre- 
tenting  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
which  must  attend  it :  now  she  invites 
'him  to  stay,  that  he  may  not  lose  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  luxury,  which  the 
■bortness  of  life  affords  him  but  a  Utile 
*Cime  for  the  enjoyment  o£ 
'  151—2.  **Mine  that  you  UueV]  I  e. 
'It  is  owing  to  me,  says  Luxury,  that  you 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  sweets  of  Hfe, 
without  which,  to  live  is  not  life.  B<of 
fitu  Sis^iirs;  y»  If  <  /8i«$— *8ays  the  Greek 
,|>rpverb.  Among  us—* "May  we  live 
**  all  the.  days  of  our  Ufe^"  is  a  common 
eopvivial  expression. 

Horyice,  on  another  oocason,  says  to 
.  the  muse  Melpomene, 

Quod  spiroet  placeo,  siplaceo,  tuum  est. 
Lib.  iv.  ode  iii  1. 24^ 

.153.  **Becmie  <mA«s.**]  You  will  soon 
die,  and  be  carried  to  the  funeral  pile, 
where  you  will  be  burnt  to  ashes. 

—  **'A  ghoti^**'}  Manes— -a  spirit  sepa- 
nted  from  the  body. 

.  —  "^  /a«tf."]  Fabula,  (from  for 
•fkris,  to  speak  or  talk,)  a  subject  of  dis- 
course. Persius,  here,  some  think  to 
allude  to  Horace's  fabul»que  manes  ^ 
i  «.  manes  de  quibus  multfl»  sunt  fubulsB 
— 4he  manes  who  are  much  talked  of. 
Lib.  1.  ode  iv.  1.16. 

But  as  the  Stoic '  is  here  speaking  as 
•n  Epicurean,  who  believes  body  and 
foul  to  die  together,  I  should  rather  think 
that  fabula  here  means  an  invented 
atory,  a  groundless  tale — for  such  they 
looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  Aiture 
See  Wiad.  u.  1—9. 


•*  A  nothing  hut  an  old  wifa*t  taU.^ 
Daymnr. 
Soon  wiit  thou  gKde  a  gkoit  /urgou^* 

chat-    '  Baswersa. 

153.  •<  Lwe  mindful  rf  deolA."]  f.  d. 
Memento  roorL 
Xhitn  Ucet  in  rohui  jueundtM  fme  to- 

tuM: 
Vioe  fnemor  fuam  «u  era  6rmi. 

Hoa.  lib.  ik  sat.  tL  L  96;  7. 

—  *•  The  how  JKgs.^ 
Currit  enim  faroet  <r<at. 

'  Hoa.  lib.  ii«  ode  w  L 18;  14^ 
Seayu)fi  mtereatJUgU  trtepdMSe  ttm* 
*'  pus*  ' 
Viao.  Georg^.  iiL  L  284.  Comp.'JBii.  i. 
467,  8. 

—  •«  Thit,  which  T  ipeak^'  i$  from. 
**thence»**]  The  time  ill  which  I  idk  nOw 
speaking  is  taken  from  thence— i:  c 
from  the  flying  hour.  See  Hoa.  1&  i 
ode  xi.  1.  7. 

Dum  lo^uimur  fugerit  mndia* 
jEiat. 

The  late  Lord  Hervey,  in  a  poctieal 
epistle  to  a  friend,  applies  this  vciy 
beautifully ; 

••£ven  now,  whUelwrOe,  timettttdtm 
"  our  youths 

'*And  a  moment**  cut  ^fivmtky 
^'friendship  und  truth. 

The  whole  of  Luxury's  aigutnenl 
amounts  to-**<  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  far 
•*  to-morrow  we  diew'*  Is.  xzii.  IS* 
1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

154/  <;Xo,  what  do  your*J  The  Stofe 
now  turns  bis^disoourse.  immediately,  at 
from  himself,  to  Dama,  wbom  he  has 
represented  as  beset  by  Avarice  aad 
Luxury,  and  at  a  loss  which  to  obey. 
Now^  says  he,  what  can  you  do,  under 
these  different  solidutions? 

—  «<  Tou  are  divided,'*  |«.]  Metaplu. 
from  angling,  with  two  books  Aatfld  «i 
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^^  That  you  live :  you  will  become  ashed)  an^  a  ghost,  and  a  fable, 
^^  LtiVE  MiNDFDti  OP  DRATM;  TiiB  uocTR  FLIES :  thb,  which 

**  1  speak,  id  from  thence." 
*^  LfO,  what  do  you  ?  you  are  divided  different  ways  with  a 

"  double  hook. 
^^  This  do  you  follow,  or  this  ?   By  turns  it  behotes  that  you 

"  go  under,  J 55 

"  With  doubtful  obsequiousness,  your  masters:  by  turns,  you 

*'  may  wander. 
**  Nor  can  you,  when  once  you  have  witiistood,  and  have  re- 

"  fused  to  obey 
**  An  instant  command,  say  "  I  now  have  broken  my  bonds.'' 
*^  For  also  a  dog,  having  struggled,  breaks  the  knot:  but  to  him, 
•*  When  he  flies,  a  long  part  of  the  chain  is  drawn  by  his  neck. 
^^  Davus,  quickly  (I  command  that  this  you  believe)  to  finish 

.    f*  griefs  161 


the  line,  and  differaody  butffd,  bo  that 
tfa*  Sail  are  doubtfol  which  to  take. 

135.  '•  Thisdoyimfolhw"  ^c.J  Hunc 
o^dominum  undervtaed.    Which  master , 
will)  you  follow— -AraricQ  or  LuK^ry?.  ^ 

ia»  that  you  will  someUmAs  go  undfgr»  or 
yiald  to,  the  dominioa  of  the  one,  some- 
times  of  the  other,  aitemataly  —aocipiti 
oiMequi&-~doubting  which  you  sliall 
•arvenuMt.   Ahernus-a-um.  See.Aursw. 

156.  **  Wander."}  Qberres -be  like 
one  that  i«  at  a  loss,  and  wanders  up  and 
down;  you  will  wander  in  y<»ur  detenni- 
DStions  which  to  serve^  at  time*,  their 
oomroands  being  conUraij  t^  each  other. 
Avarice  bids  you  get  mor^-rLusury  bidti, 
you  enjoy  what  •ou  have. 

157.  -  JTiiktifMd,*^  ^c]  Perhaps  for 
once,  or  <o,  70U  may  refuse  to  obey  their 
moat  importunate  solicitations  andcnm- 
naads;  but  doaV,  from  thiii,  conclude 
that  yon  are  free  from  their  t>ervicei  It 
is  not  a  single  instance,  but  a  whole  te> 
aor  of  rcsi«^nce  to  rke,  which  consti* 
tutes  freedoq^,  Institnti— earnest,  ur- 
gent. 

•-  15d.  **  Afdog*'  <$«.]  A  dog  rosy  strug- 
gle till  he  breaks  his  chain,  but  tbeu  runs 
away  with  a  long  pteee  of  it  han^ng  tq 
hhn  at  his  neck,  by  whioh  he  \%  not  only 
incommoded  in  his  flight,  but  easily  laid 
bold  oij  and  brought  baclt  to  his  coi^Smo-. 
ment.     Canit*— here  f«inini«e — ^xx»  1^ 


SQ.wiIl  It.be.with  you;  you  may  break 
loos^  for, a  while,  from  the  bondage  and. 
service  of  viqe*  but  t|iose  iab>red  princi-* 
plea  of  evil,  which  you  will  carry  about 
you,  will  hinder^your  toUl  escape,  and 
make  it  ea^y  for  the  solicitations  of  your 
old  masters  to  reduce  you  again  into 
bondage  to  t^em.  Thsrefore,  while, 
there  remains  any  vice  and  folly  withia 
you,  yoti  will  be  a  slave,  however  yoa' 
may  call  yourself  free* 

161  **  7>ai;u«."  jfcO  The  Stoic,  in 
confirmation  of  his  main  argument,,  to 
prove  that  "all  but  the  wise  are  slaves,** 
hsving  instanced  sloth,  STarice,  and 
luxury,  as  lording  it  over  the  minds  of 
meq,  qpw  pruceea^i  to  shew  that  tlie  pas- 
sion of  love  is  another  of  those  chains 
by  which  the  mind  is  bound. 

He  introduces  a  scene  in  the  Eunuch 
of  Menander,  from  which  Terence  tobk^ 
his  Eunuch,  where  the  lover  i^  called' 
Chcresitratus  (i^i  Terence,  Phfedria) 
com  mil  meeting  to  his  servant  Davus 
(in  Terence,  Ptinneno)  his  intention  of 
leaving  his  mistress  Chrysis  (in  Terence, 
Thais). 

V  '•  Davus,"  says  Chsrrestratus,  •'  (and 
*•  I  insist  OB  your  believijng  me  to  be'in 
"  earnest),  I  am  thinking  to  give  up  my 
*t  mistress,  and  to  do  this  shortly— cito-— 
**and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  al^  the 
**  plague  and  uneasiness  whidi  she  ^/ 
Vcoftqae."         .  *'  *^* 
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Prsteritos  meditor:  fcrudum  Chflerestratus  unguem 
Abradens,  ait  hsec.)     An  siccis  dedecus  obslein 
Cognatis?  An  rem  patriam,  ru more  sin is^ro, 
I^men  ad  obsccenum,  frangam,  dum  Chrysidia  udas 
£briu8  ante  fores,  extincifi  cum  face,  canto? 
•  Euge,  piier,  sapias :  diis  depellentibus  agnam 
Percute.     Sed  qerisen' plorabit,  Dave,  relicta? 
Nugaris:  solea,  puer,  objurgabere  rubrd, 
Ne  trepidare  velis,  aique  arctos  rodere  casses. 
Nunc  ferus,  et  violens :  at  st  vocet,  baud  mora  dicas, 
*  Quidnam  igitur  faciam  ?  ne  nunc,  cum  accersat,  et  ultro 
'.Supplicei,  accedam  ?'  Si  totua,  et  integer,  iilinc 


m 


170 


,162 — 9.  *'Uit  raw  nail  gnawing,**  ic,] 
Biting  bis  null  to  the  quick ;  a  very  oom- 
toon  actioB  with  peopl«  in  deep  aiut 
anxious  thought. 

169.  <*  SkaU  /.  a  £agrace,*^  q.  d.  Stall 
1,  who  hirve  made  myself  a  di^^raee  to 
my  family  by  keeping  this  woman— 

. — "O^ps^."]  Act  contrary  to  the 
wishes  mad  advice  of  my  sober  rela- 
tions? 

Siccus  signifies  sober,  in  opposition  to 
nvidus,  soaked,  mellow  widi  liquor. 
Hoft.  ode  IT.  5. 38 — 4a 

Dicimui  iniegro 
Sied  mane  die,  didmut  uwH 
Cum  Soi  oeeano  mbetL 
Hence  sicd  means  sober,  orderly  peo- 
ple in  genera],   in  contradistinction  to 
nkes  and  libertines. 

164.  **  PatertuU  eOaie,**  f  c]  Spend 
tnd  dinunish  my  patrimony,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  reputation.  Comp.  Jgr. 
Mt  xh.  I  I. 

165.  "An  cbteene  thrttkotd  **]  At  th« 
house  of  an  harlot.  Syneo.  limen  for 
flomum. 

«•  JFrf  doorf,V  4fc.]  The  doors  wet 
with  the  dew  of  the  night.  *•  Shall  I 
*'  serenade  her  at  midnight,  when  I  am 
"  drunken,  and  have  put  out  the  torch 
**  with  which  my  servant  is  Ughting  me 
'*  home,  for  fear  of  being  seen  and 
«<  known  by  the  passers  by?" 

'  167.  ••  fTeU  dmer  fc.}  "  Well  dene* 
**  my  young  roaster/*  says  Davus,  **  I 
<*  hope  you  wiU  come  to  your  senses  at 


•'MepeBinggMU,*'  4fc.]  Itw 
to  offer  a  thank-offering  to  thcgods,  on        lliraso 
•  ddiv«cMMt  Iron  any  danger :  hwce    (£an«  act 


Daws  bids  his  roaster  sacrifice  a  1 
diis  depellentibus — to  the  gods,  wboM 
office  it  was  to  repel  and  keep  off  eviL 
Perhaps  Castor  and  Pollux  are  hers 
nieant,  as  they  wera  redconed  pccul&rif 
to  avert  mfschie£  See  Delph.  neiCh 
Horace  sacrificed  a  lamb  to  Fauuui,  the 
god  of  the  fields  and  woods,  forliis 
escape  fttMu  the  fiUling  tree.  Ub.  ii.  odt 
xVii.  ad  An.  Averruncus— Deus  qui 
mala  avertit.    Aiirsw. 

168.  <«  Think  yon  Zkwt."  {c]  Her* 
^e  young  man  wavers  in  his  resolutionv 
and  shews  that  he  is  stiil  a  slave  to  hit 
passion  ibr  Chrysis — he  cali*t  6ear  the 
thottglkf  of  making  h«r  uneny. 

1 69.  "  You  fryie-^*']  Answers  Davns. 
Is  this  the  way  In  which  yon  are  to  puff 
an  end  to  all  the  plague  and  nneasinesr 
of  this  amour,  to  be  dius  irresolute,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  her  teari 
for  the  loss  of  you  ?  ALib !  ham  joa  trila 
with  yourself! 

— '*  rimwitibedMftn,**4t«.'}  Ofooi- 
ish  youth,  when  once  Chrysis  findb  ooft 
that  yon  are  so  fond  of  her,  that  yon 
can't  bear  to  grieve  her  by  forsaking  hcr» 
she  will  mike  her  advantage  of  it;  she 
will  let  you  see  her  imperiousness»  and 
wiU  not  only  scold,  but  beat  you. 

—  "Red  iUpper.**]  SoW  —  a  kind 
of  pantofle,  or  slipper,  covering  only  the 
sole  of  the  foot»  and  fostened  with  laces. 
It  was  a  IMiion  among  the  fine  ladies  to 
have  these  of  a  red  or  purple  cokmr,  at 
well  as  to  make  use  of  then  for  Ifaa 
chastisement  of  their  i 
SeeJoT.  sat.  vi.  1.611. 


Is   rfpiTiintod  by  T^srasMia 
T.  •&  vfi.)  ai  hHudinf,  ilbr 
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"  Past  I  meditate:  (Chcrestraifnfl,  his  raw  nail 
^  Gnawing,  says  these  words)  shall  I,  a  disgrace,  oppose  mjaober 
*^  Relations  ?  Shall  I  my  paternal  estate,  with  an  ill  report^ 
^^'Spend  at  an  obscene  threshold,  while,  before  the  wet  docws 
**  Of  Chrysis,  drunken  1  sing  with  an  extingiiished  torch  ?'*— 

^^  Well  dohe,  boy,  be  wise :  to  the  repelling  gods  a  lamb 
**  Smite  :'* — "  But  think  you,  Davtis,  she  will  weep,  being  left?**" 
**  You  trifle — you  will,  boy,  be  chidden  with  a  red  sli}iper, 
^^  Lest  you  should  have  a  mind  to  struggle,  and  bite  the  tight 

«  toils :  170 

^^  Now  fierce  and  violent :  but;  if  she  should  call,  wtchout  cMay 

*'  you  would  say— 
^  What  therefore  shall  1  do  ?  now,  when  she  can  send  fi>r 


*^  and  willingly 
^*  Supplicate,  shall  I  not  go  ?"— "  If  whole  and  entme  (torn  thenee* 


Iflft  qiurrel  with  the  tmirUaam  ThaK  l» 
■urrender  himtelf  to  her  at  diierMioiif 
nid  to  do  wbaterer  she  eommandcd. 
Hm  parastted  Gkatbd  say»^Quid  eat? 

Theaso.    Qui  nunui  quam  ffercui^ 
tervUrit  (ymphaU? 
Gn.  Mxemplufn  plaett : 

Utmam  M  commitigaH  tfideam  son* 
daSocofnii. 

From  tills  answer  of  OaaCho,  k  aeem* 
Bkely  that  there  was  represented,  oil  the 
Athenian  stage,  some  comedjr  on  tho 
lofersof  Hercules  and  Omphale,  in  whieh 
thai  hero  was  seen  spinttinir  of  wool,  mn4 
his  mistress  sitting  by,  and  beadng  Mm 
with  be!^  sandal,  or  slipper,  when  he  did 
wrong.  To  this  our  poet  may  probd»ly 
ilhide.  See  (he  Ingenious  Mr.  Col- 
XAii's  translation  of  this  passage,  .and 
the  note. 

170.  ♦'  tV»  ftm/sjfarj  i.  e.  That  yon' 
may  not  again  attempt  your  liberty. 
Metaph.  frem  the  €utteriffg  of  hhtis 
when  caught  in  lime-twigs,  who  flutter 
their  wings  to  free  themselves,  by  which 
tfiey  are  the  more  lAbed,  and  rendered 
more  unable  to  escape.     Maksball. 

Sic  aves  dum  ▼iscum  trepidnntes  ex* 
cutiunt,  plumis  omnibus  illlnunt.  8k- 
ncA,  de  Ira. 

Trepido    does-  not    always    signify 

<rerobling  through  feaf,  but  aometimea 

to  hasten,  to  bustle,  to  keep  a  clutter. 

Dum  trejvidant  ala» 

V»o.  MtuW.  121 ;  andix.  114» 

8o  struggling  to  get  ftce  firom  a  haugblgr 


Sk  frimo  jubnu$  irtpUutd  Jn  < 


DekmedBnudpotthoe  4tf9m  mm 

femnu  Pao«n&likik 

•^^«  And  bUe,**  {v.]   Metaph^  fiwm 

wild  beasts  taken  in  nets,  or  toila^  wte 

endoavonr  to  free  themaaleea  by  I 


In  short.  Chrysis  will  ao  use  yoa.  if 
you  again  pvt  yourself  in  her  power,  that 
you  will  net  dan  to  attempt  n  secnuil 
Imso  to  escape  her. 

171.  **  Fierce  amdmUaU.''}  Htm  ymm 
are  not  with  her  you  can  bluster  aamtiy. 

— «*C(i(&*'J  ue.  Invite  yon  to  com* 
to  her— 


17S.  *•  Wkai  ^itftfrter^c  ]  ' 
•Imast  the  words-of  Pkasdri^  in  Tbs. 
Ewn.  act  i.  sc  L  1. 1,  S. 

QmU  igUur  ftdamf    tM*  mm,  wr 
imuc  pddem 

Cum  aeeennr  utiro  f 

173  •^WkoUmnd  eislw*,"  4e.]  -IT 
*'  when  you  left  her,  yen  had  bsea  es* 
•«  tirely  heart  whole,  and  had  ahsken  oiT 
"  the  yoke  of  lust  and  passion,  yon  wooM 
*'  not— nee  nunc,  not  even  now — intoK 
<•  to  her,  even  though  she  htfs  oent  to 
**  entreat  you  to  it ;  but,  from  year 
••  thought  of  yielding  to  her  < 
<M  see  very  plainly  that, 
''  ittg  all  your  deliberations  about  Imwh^ 
«<  bar,  yott  «•  itiU  nafavt  to  bar." 
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Exierasy  nee  nunc*    Hie,  hie,  *<\uem  quaoriniuSi  hicesl :, 
Noh  in  festiieS,  lictor  quam  jaetat  ineptus^  175i 

Jns  habet  ille  sui,  pBipo  quern  ducit  hia'ntem. 
Cretata  Ambitio  ?  VigUa^  eteicer  ingere  large- 
Rixanti  popnlo,  nostra  ut  Floralia  possinc 
Aprioi  meminisse  aenes  !  quid  pulchrius  ? — At. cum. 
Nerodis  ventre  dies,  unc&tqjue  fenestra  180i 

Dispofiitae,  pinguein  nebulam  vomftere  lucerne,. 


174.  «  fnomwetedk,**]  Th«  mm  who 
WD  ao  far  emancipate  him«elf  lh>m  his 
passion,  as  to  free  himself  from  its  do- 
minion, BO  as  no  longer  to  be  a  slave 
to  it,  which  Chsfeetratus  would  have 
l^roved  himeelf,  if  he  could  have  kept 
his  resolution  against  all  toUcitations  to 
break  it ;  this  is  the  man  I  mean,  says 
the  Stoic,  this  is  the  man  I  allow  to  be 

175.  "^of  m  thfwand^"  j-c]  The 
Mlar  to  explain  this  plaee,  aa  well  as 
L  88  of  this  Satire,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
t»  nention,  pap|louk|rLy»  the  ceremony 
•f  manvmission. 

*«The  slave  was  brought  before  the 
consul,  and,  in  8fter*ttmes»  befone  the 
fVsKor,  by  his  master,  who,  lagriog  hia. 
band  upon  his  servant's  head^  s«ULto.tha. 
prsrtor— Hunc  bominem  Kherum  ease 
^o,  and,  wkh  that,  let  him.  go  out4>f 
kts  hand,  which  they  termed-— e  mana 
emittere,  whence  mannmissioa :  thc» 
Ibt  prvtor,  laying  a  rod  upon  his  head, 
oalled  vindicta,  said— JOicoeum  libefum. 
esse  more  Quiritum ;  and  turned  him 
round  on  bis  heel.  See  L  75,  6.  Alter 
tfiis,  the  lictor,  taking  the  sod  out  of  the 
pntCor'B  hand,  struck  the  servant  several 
Mows  upon  the  head,  Ihce,  and  back^ 
which  part  of  the  ceremony  Peniixs  re- 
fers to  in  this  line,)  and  nothing  now 
femained  but  pileo  donare,  to  present 
him  with  a  cap  in  token  of  liberty,  and 
to  have  his  nanie  entered  in  the  com- 
»on  roll  of  freemen,  wkh  the  reaion  of 
his  obtaining  that  favour.**  See  before, 
1.  88.     See  KsHxn,  Antiq.  p.  loa 

^*'Tkefo0liskiktor."]  Ineptua,  here, 
is  either  used  in  contempt  of  the  lictor, 
who  was  a  sort  of  beadle,  that  carried 
the  fhsces  before  the  pr»tor,  and  usually, 
perhaps,  an  ignorant,  illiterate  fellow  | 
or  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  unapt, 
wniity  improper-^  #•  to  convey  true 
liberty  on  the 


with  the  rod,  in  that  part  of  the  cer?moDy 
which  fell  to.  his  share. 

'  175.  **  Skates.*^  Jacto  is  to  shakeer 
move;  to  move  to  and  fro,  as  in  the 
action,  of  striking  often ;  also  to  te«g  atv 
boast. 

176.  "  Sight  of  hinuel/^'J  The  poet 
now  instances,  in  the  vice  of  ambition, 
another  chain  which  binds  the  enslaved 
mind,  and  which  hinders  that  free^ontt 
for  which  oor  Stoic  is  oootepdi|kg. 

Can  he  call  himself  his  own  mastei^— 
meus,.l.  88 ;.  or  ssy  that  he  is  sui  jurist 
i  e.  that  he  can  dispose  of  himself  as.  he 
pleases,  as  having  n  sovereign  propricCj 
in  his  person., 

^•*  IFhomgt^pmg"]  Hiaotem— ^^ 
ing  after,  coveting  greatly*  like  »  cre»> 
ture  gaping  for  ^m^. 
'  — '*  iVUh  iu  lurt*  }  Palpum  -Llit.  i, 
gentler  toft  stroking  with  the  biuidj 
hence  obtijuderf  palpom  alicui—- to 
wheedle,  flatter,  or  coax.     Anrsw. 

176^7,  ^puUked  amMibn."j  Tbiflc 
expressioa  elludes  to  the  whi to  garments, 
worn  by  candidates  for  offices  ;  in  these. 
th#y  went  about  to  ask  the  peopleV 
%Hm>  and  from  these  white  garmenti^' 
which  to  make  still  whiter  they  ndn 
bed  over  with  chalk»  they  were  called 


ikfiOy  whom  he  itruick 


177.  **  Ambit¥m.'*l  I^iter«11y  signifiss 
•  .fotng  about,  from  ambio  :  hence  a 
suing  or  canvassing  for  favour — hence 
that  desire  of.  honour  and  pronu>iio% 
which  is  caUed  ambition. 

— u  ITaich^*'}  Says  Ambition; 
always  be  upon  the  IocAk  out,  lose  m^ 
opportunity  to  make  yourself  popular. 

— ^  Heap  vetches  Iti^ely.*'^  Those  who 
aspired  to  public  offices  endeavoure<i 
to  gain  the  votes  of  the  people  by  do- 
nations and  largesses.  These  kinds  of 
public  bribes  consisted  in  pease,  beans, 
lupineji  or  vetches,  given  away  i 
the  people.    The  Bonuuui  ran  to  i 
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**  You  had  come  forth,   not  now.** — "This,  this,  this  is  Jie 

"  whom  we  seek, 
^*~Not  in  the  wand  which  the  foolish  lictor  sliakes.  175 

^*  Has  he  the  right  of  himself,*  whom  gaping,  with  its  lure, 

'    "  chalked 
^^  Ambition  leads  ?  Watch :  and  heap  vetches  largely  on  the 
^^  Quarrelling  people,  that  our  feasts  of  Flora  sunny  old  men 
**  May  remember  :  what  more  glorious  ?  but  >^hen 
^'  The  days  of  Herod  have  come,  and  in  the  greasy  window  180 
^^  The  candles  disposed,  have  vomited  a  fat  cloud. 


c^trsvaguice  on  tlicee  occnioiii,   that 

"^  MfTeral  of  the  flelMst  tDtiraly  -  ruined 

'  tfaenaieivei.      J.  Caaar   employed    in 

'  Midi  htfgettes  near  amiUiott  and  an  half 

mofe  than  hit  estate  was  worth. 

In  cicere  atfUefaba  brnta  tupmlatque 
lupiniSf 
jMtut  tu  in  dreo  ip0iiiret  mvi^mmau 
tU  9ie9  ■■ 

Horn.  lib.  u.  Mt  ui.  L  182»  5. 

178.  («  Quarremng  people .^^  Qufiheel. 

ling  about  their  ihares  in  the  latgcaeea 

'  and  donationt ;    or  as  we  see  at  our 

elections,    about  the  interesU   of  the 

eereral  candidates,  whom  they  aeveraUjr 

'  espoused. 

— *«  OwrfeatUt**  jj-c]  That  Uie  feasts 
'  which  we  gave,  marked  by  our  great  li- 
berality, may  never  be  Ibvgotten^  to  the 
'  latest  old  age  of  those  who  attended 
them. 

'^"FeoMiM  of  Flora,**  \  Flora  wasa  noted 
courtesan  in  Rome,  who  having  gotten 
n  lai^  sum  of  moiiey  by  prostitution, 
made  the  Roman  people  her  heir :  but 
they,  being  ashamed  of  her  prolSfession, 
'  made  her  the  goddess  of  flowers. 

In  honour  of  her,  feasts  were  hdd, 
and  games  exhibited,  which  were  pro* 
Tided  by  the  aediie^  w^o,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  Tery  liberal  in  his  donations 
to  the  people,  in -hopes  of  gaining  their 
votes  for  an  higher  phice  in  the  magis- 
tracy. The  Floralia  were  held  on  the 
$8th  of  April. 

178.  •*  Sunny  old  men."]  Aprid 
'  aenes-— old  men  who  loved  to  bask  in 
the  sun,  the  warmth  of  which  was  very 
acceptable  to  their  cold  habit  of  body, 
which  old  age  brought  on  ;  their  deligbt 
was  to  bask  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  talk  , 
over  old  timea.  Coiir.  Jut.  sat.  zi.  U 
903. 

In  the  weU-knowDy  beMitiful  ballad 


of  Oaiby  and  Joan,  the  poet  has  made 
use  of  this  idea,  as  one  description  of 
the  amosemeot  of  old  age— 
Xpgetker  tkey  toUer  aboutt 
Or  dt  mtke  mn  at  the  dovr^r-^, 

179.  *^  JVhai  tnore  glorivutf"]  Jhj^ 
thus  to  recommend  ourseWes  to  tho 
people  to  gain  their  favopr,  and  leaTO 
a  lasting  memory  of  our  munificence? 
Ison. 

180.  ^The  d^  of  Merod,"  fcA 
•  Another  chain  in  which  the  human  inind 
Is  holden  is  superstition;  to  tifis  all 
but  the  wise  are  slaves.  He  instances 
this  in  thoM  Romans  who  bad,l^ldicted 
themselvies  to  many  of  the  Jewish  ritea 
and  superstitions,  for  such  their  wholo 
religion  appeared  to  the  heiithen*  .  Se« 
Juv.  sat.  xiv.  1.  96—106.  We  fiod^ 
by  Matt  siv»  6.  and  jMark  vi.  ai«  thai 
the  kiog^  birth-day  was  an  high  festival, 
observed  at  Herod's  court;  and,  by  thia 
passage  of  Persius,  it  appears  to  bavo 
been  celebrated  by  the  Jews  at  Romo  ' 
also,  particularly  by  the  Uerodians,  who 
constituted  a  society  in  ]|Ooour  of  |4erod» 
alter  the  "manner  of  the  Sodalitia  at 
Rome.  $ee  Bboughton,  Bil^liothecn 
•^L  Herodians. 

— *<  Greaty  window.**]  They  stuck  up 
candles,  or  lamps,  in  their  windows,  in 
token  of  a  rejoicing-day  ^>they  lighted 
them  early  in  the  day  (comp.  Jvv.  sat. 
xiL  98),  and  by  their  flaring  and  guU 
teriDg  they  made  the  fra^ics  of  the  win- 
dows on  which  they,  stood  all  over 
greaae. 

18i  "  Fai  cioud**2  i  e.  Of  smoke— 
An  exact  description  of  the  smoke  of  a 
candie,  or  lampi  which  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  the  fat,  or  grease,  from 
which,  it  ascends;  as  may  be  seen  on 
ceQings,  or  other  pUees,  on  which  thia 
smoke  has  alighted,  mui  which,  wfaoi 
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Portantfls  Tiohs  ;  rubrumque  amplexa  catinuniy 
Cauda  natal  thynni^  luniet  alba  fidelia  vino ; 
.Labia  moves  tacitus,  recinitaque  sabbata  palles : 
Taoc  nigri  lemures^  ovoque  pericula  rupto: 
Hinc  grandes  Galli,  et  cum  sistro  lusca  aacerdo8| 
IncwBdre  deoa  inflantes  cor(M)ra^  si  iion 
Prcdictum,  ter  mane,  caput  gustaveris  allt. 
Diiieris  haec  inter  varicosos  centuriones^ 
Cumiiiiio  crassuui  ridet  Pulfenius  ingen9> 


185 


190 


UNy  ■•  Mllcniptod  to  ht  cMiiicdy  are 
»  l»  toiled  with  s  aiiiture  of 


M  a  word  woU  odapted  to 
«Bpnai  tbo  dkcbmrgo  of  tho  thick  and 
iUgrnoko  firom  tbo  wicks.    So  Vim. 

JpiayM  aiioMii#  ImniM^tiMtiM* 
Tkt  itm  dugMgimg  tardy,  languid  tamoke, 
18flL  ^Miofbig  vhUur)  Th«j  odonicd 
tfMsr  loBpft  with  wreaths  of  violeu,  aad 
other  flowcTi  on  these  occasions* 

— •«AiAracedamlduA  "]  HypaUago, 
Ihr  tto  disli  eoibraciDg  the  tail  of  tbe 
ish*  Tbynnos,  a  kurge  coarse  fish ;  >be 
poet  mffstioos  only  the  tail  of  it»  which 
was  tbo  wcmt  part^^this  he  does,  pro* 
hafalj,  by  waj  of  derision  of  tbe  Jews' 
r.-^Tbe  dish,  of  red  earthen- 


189.  ••SmimB    ^  In  sauce. 

— -*«  Wkke  pitcher.^^  An  earthen  tos- 
aaly  a  wbito  crock  of  earth. 

— •*  AneBs.'^  Is  filled  up  to  the  brim 
•*or  tBoset  may  iiiiply»  that  the  wiiio 
was  badt  and  in  a  fermenting  sute, 
frothing  op  aboT*  the  brim.  'EiywY 
tircvmabHMwtvt  the  entertainment  seems 
to  be  mcBtiooed  with  a  thorough  air  of 
contenpt,  and  to  denote  the  poverty  of 
thojowi. 

18^  *'8Btmi  you  move  jfour  Hfu"] 
Ton  jesa  in  tho  solemnity,  you  attond 
at  their  proeeuchs»,  and,  like  them, 
motssr  pti^erB  inwardly,  only  moving 
your  lipa.     See  sM.  ii  1. 6. 

— •*.aM/car/'J  PhOius  is  used  by 
omr  poet  dsMrfaere  to  denote  hard  study, 
wfaidi  orraMWiH  palenesa.  8eo  sat.  L  1. 
1S4 ;  and  asl  Ui.  85.  ilere  it  is  used 
todoBOiodiat  auperstitioua  fear,  which 
^  ftoas  yielding  to  it,  a  pale  and 
i  in  the  coontenanca. 

"J  Recutita 


Hypall.  fbr  sabbata  recntiterMi 
aabbf^B  of  the  circumcised 
P^es  aabhala,  here,  is  equivalent  te 
meftuentem  sabbato.  Jur  sat.  xiv.  1.96* 
— ^.d.  By  degrees  you  will  enter  inle 
all  the  Jewish  superstition. 

The  word  sabbata*  in  the  pluial,  msy 
here  denote,  not  only  the  aabbath-dsji, 
but  all  the  Jewish  hotidays^  which  were 
days  of  rest  from  labour^  among  oiben, 
the  festival  which  they  ha4  iustituted  la 
honour  of  Herod's  birth-day.    - 

165.  **  Then  hlack  hobg^Ume.^^  The 
aund  eoslaved  by  superbtition,  lallsfrofn 
one  degree  of  it  into  another. 

Lemures — gbosto,Bpihtf  that  walk  bf 
night, -hobgoblins.  A  msw.— »Noctunys 
'lemures.  |Ioe.  ep.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1. 909.— 
lliey  are  only  supposed  to  appiar  bjT 
night— hence  called  black. 

^**J)anger$/nfm a  ffrokenj^g"]  T|it 
ancients  had  a  superstition  about  egg- 
slialls !  they  thought,  that  if  an  egg-shell 
were  cracked,  or  had  an  hole  bored 
through  at  the  bottom  of  it,  they  *ere 
subject  to  the  power  of  sorcery. 

This  is  oonttary  to  the  auporstitioD  af 
those,  who,  in  the  days  when  witchts 
were  believed  in,  alwaya  broke  the  bot* 
torn  of  an  egg-shell,  and  croesed  it,  after 
having  eaten  the  ogg.  Jest  some  witch 
should  D»ke  uaa  of  it  in  bewitchiag 
them,  or  sailing  ovtr  tho  sea  in  it,  if 
it  were  whole.     See  J>aTi>ut*a  Qote. 

For  ao.  instance  of  national -sup^rsli* 
tion,  as  ridiculous  as  any  that  can  be 
hnjigined,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
tho  solemn  public  statute  of  I  Jac  U  c 
IS.  against  witchcraft,  now  repealed  by 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

1 86  '*  Memce,**}  t.  e.  From  this  super- 
stitious principle  in  the  nunda  of  men, 
they  are  led  from  one  d^reo  of  credu- 
li^  to  aaothtr;  of  thb  advants^  has 
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*^  Bearing  violets;  flind^ having  embraced  a  red  dishy 

^^  The  tail  of  a  tunny-tish  swims,  tlie  white  pitcher  swells  yrith 

"  wine ;  ... 

^'  Silent  you  move  your  lips,  and  fear  circumcised  sabbaths : 
^^Then  black  hobgoblins,  and  dangers  from  a  broken  egg:     185 
*''  Hence  huge  priests  of  Cybele,  and  a  one-eyed  priestess  with 

^^asistrum, 
"  Have-iiiculcated  go<ls  inflating  bodies,  jf  you  have  not 
'^Tasted,  three  times  in  the  morning,  an  appointed  head  of 

''garlick, 
^^  If  you  say  these  thin£;s  among  the  veiny  centurions, 
^'  Immediately  huge  Pultenius  rudely  laughs,  ^  190 


bMfi  taken  bf  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
■ad  of  lais,  lo  fill  them  with  groandleas 
terrors. 

1 86.  "HugeprieMs  ofCybde.**]  See  these 
described  at_  large,  Jo  v.  sat  vL  510 — 
Sa  They  were  called  Galli,  from  Gal- 
lus,  a  river  of  Phrjgta,  the  drinking  of 
which  made  people  furious.  So  Ovid» 
Fast  vr. 

Inter,  aU,  viridem  Cybeien  aUatqve  Ce» 
lenns, 
jimnu  U  insaniA  nomin€  GaUut  a- 

Qui  bibii  indefuriif  j-c. 

Persius  calls  them  grandes— Juvenal 
says,  ingens  semiyir»  &c.  They' were 
usually  of  great  stature,  owing,  a^  has 
been  said,  to  thetr^ castration,  which  in- 
creased their  bulk.  Their  strange,  mad 
gestures,  and  their  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  their  loud  and  wild 
▼ociferation,  had  great  effect  ugon  weak 
and  superstitious  minds.  See  Jut.  sat. 
▼I.  521—5. 

— "  One-eyed  ftriestest  with  a  mfnim.**] 
The  siiperKtition  of  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess Isia  had  been  transferred  to  Rome, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  re- 
presented withssistnim,  asoitof  braaen 
or  if  on  timbrel,  with  loose  rings  on  the 
edges,  in  her  hand.  Xur^o*  firom  tu  % 
to  shake — its  noise  proceeding  from 
its  being  shaken  Tioleotly,  «nd  struck 
with  the  hand,  or  with  an  iron  rod. 

The  priestess  of  Ihis,  when  celebrating 
the  wild  rites  of  Ids,  earned  a  sistrum 
In  her  hand,  in  imitation  of  the  god- 
dess, and  had  great  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  superstitious.  See  Jut. 
■Bt.  vi.  5S5— 3a 

Hie  poet  calls  her  one-eyed— perhaps 

^OL.  II. 


this  was  her  situation,  and  that  she  pre- 
tended to  have  lost  an  eye  by  a  blow 
from  the  sistrum  of  Isis;  for  it  Seems 
that  this  was  the  way  which  the  goddess 
took  to  avenge  herself  on  those  who 
offended  her. 

Decemai  gkiodcumque  9oUt  de  corpora 
notfro 

Isttf  el  iratojeriat  mea  lumMa  sutro^ 
Jut.  sat,  ziii.  L  92,  3.     See  the  not* 
there,  on  1.  93. 

187.  *' Have  meukaied,**  jt?.]  Thestt 
Tile  impostors,  when  once  the  mind  is 
enslaved  so  far  by  superstition  as  to  re- 
ceive their  impositions^  will  inculcate 
their  absurd  and  wild  notiona  as  so 
many  truths — they  will  persuade  jou, 
that  the  gods  which  they  s^rve  will  send 
dropsies^  and  other  spellings  of  the 
body,  unless  you  use  some  amulet  or 
charm  to  prevent  it;  such  as  eating  a 
head,  or  dove,  of  garlick,  for  three 
mornings  successively. 

188.  **Jypmnled.*'\  t.  e.  Ordered^ 
prescribed— as  a  preservative- 

1 89.  •*  f/^  my  ihete l*tt^gs,*'4c.]  If 
you  were  to  discourse^  as  I  have  done, 
in  the  hearing  of  one  of  our  rough  cen- 
turions (comp  sat.  iii.  I.  77. )>  in  order 
to  prove  the  slavery  of  all  men  to  vice 
and  folly,  except  the  wise,  he  would  set 
up  a  loud  horse-laugh  at  you. 

— •'  Vemy.**^  Varioosus,  having  largo 
veins' perhaps  from  the  robustness  of 
his  make. 

•  1 90.  «  Huge  Puffenimu*^  Th*  name  of 
some  remarkable  Ull  and  lusty  soldier  of 
tliat  day — put  here  for  any  such  sort  of 
person. 

^**Ruddy  hygh»:*]  Cnmam  ride^ 
for  crasKridet.    UrvcisoL 
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Et  centum  Ghecos  curto  centuose  licebiL 

191.  **  And  cheeftenM.**]  Liofor-eri,  rale  of  Roman  money,  aUKmntiiig  lo 

dop.  to  «bM|Mn  a  thing,  toM  nwnojr  •IjoottixayUiagtandthrao.pencoorovr 

1^  i^  to  offer  the  price.  money. 

r— «  G^eekt:^  u  e.  Fbilc^ophen,  most  — «« £%ie(i'*]  Curtailed,  battcwd-. 

df  which  first  came  from  Greece.  ahori  of  its  nommal  val«e»  like  ImmI  BM« 

•^*'  A  ct^ped  om/tMiti.'']  Centimiia,  a  nej  among  us. 
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*^  And  cheapens  an  handred  Greeks  at  a  clipped  centassis." 


f.d*  If  PidfeiitttSy  tlw  centurion,  were- 
to  hear  what  I  have  Mid  on  the  rabject 
of  libeity,  he  would  not  only  Uugh  at  it, 
buty  if  be  were  asked  what  he  would 
gife  for  an  hundred  philosophers,  he 
would  not  offer  a  good  m  ai^d  tlu«e- 


penny  piece  for  them  all.  However, 
though  you  may  be  of  the  same  mlnd» 
Dama,  yet  what  I  have  aaid  is  not  the 
less  true,'  nor  are  philosophers  the  lesa 
valuable  in  the  eye^  of  all  die  wiae  an^ 
good. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Persim  addresses  this  epistolary  Satire  to  his  friend  Celsius 
Bassusj  a  lyric  pf^L  They  both  seem,  as  vms  usual  with 
the  studious  among  the  Romans^  in  the  beginning  of  winter^ 
to  have  retired  from  Rome  to  their  respective  country-houses  ; 
Persius  to  his,  at  the  port  of  Luna,  in  Ldguria;  Bassus  to 
his,  in  the  territories  of  the  Sabines. 

The  Poetjlrsi  inquires  after  hisfri&uCs  manner  of  life  andstu* 

Ab  CiESIUM  BASSUM. 


ADMOVIT  jam  bruraa  foco  te,  Basse,  Sabino? 
Jamne  lyra,  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae  ? 
Mire  opifex,  numerifl  veterum  primordia  rerum, 
Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  iiuendisse  Ltatinse; 


tme  1.  fib6^jErv-^UttftfA.]  The  an- 
cknt  Sabines  were  a  peopl^  between  the 
Umbriaos  and  Latios,  but,  after  the 
tape  of  the  Sabine  women,  incorporated 
loco  one  people  with  the  Latins,  by 
agieement  between  Tatius  and  Romulus. 
This  part  of  Italy  still  retained  its  name; 
and'here  Bassus  had  a'cettn$ry-bouse,  to 
which  be  retired  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  for  the  nMNe  quiet  and  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  ^udy.  This  was 
not  far  frooa  Rome. 

"^F^'keturthpl  So  focus  literally  sig- 
nifies, quod  foreat  ignem— Aiksw.  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  house, 
by  syne>1.  and,  perhaps,  is  so  to  be  un- 
derstood here.  Sometimes,  by  meton. 
■fof  the  fire. 

2.  Vjet  now  lAe  /yre*]  The  lyre  was  a 
stringed  instrument,  which  gave  a  soft 
and  gentk  sound  when  touchtd  with 


'  fingers;  but  when  struck  with  a  q^iO, 
which,  when  to  used,  was  called  pecten, 
gftve  a  louder  and  harsher  sound. 

The  language  here  is  figurative—the 
lyre  stands  for  lyric,  or  the  softer  sad 
gentler  kind  of  poetry ;  and  the  strings 
or  chords,  being  struck  tetrico  pectine^ 
^ith  the  rough  or  harsh  quill,  denote  the 
sharper  and  severer  style  of  vvrseu  Tbe 
poet  inqulnes  whether  Basaus,  .in  bis  re- 
tirement, was  writing  lyric  verses,  and 
whether  he  was  also  employing  himself 
in  graver  or  severer  kinds  of  composition. 
— JJoe  to  thee,]  When  an  instrnmeat 
lies  by.  and  is  not  played  on,  k  may  be 

,  said  to  be  dead,  and  when  taki  n  up  sod 
played  on,  the  strings  may  be  said  to  be 
idive,  from  their  motion  and  sound* 

3.  JdmirtMe  artist  /]  Opifex— lit.  a 
workman  :  it  also  meant  an  inventor^ 
deviser,  and  framer. 
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dies,  then  informs  him  of  his  own^  and  where  he  mm  is. 
He  describes  himself  in  his  relirementy  as  quite  unitisqaieied 
with  regard  to  care  or  passions  ;  and^  with  resped  to  his  ex^ 
pensesj  neither  pro/use  nor  parsimonious.  He  then  ireais 
on  the  true  use  of  riches  ;  and  shews  the  folljf  of  those  wkB 
Udc  sordidljf  themselves  for  the  sake  of  leaving  their  riches  Id 
others. 


TO  C^SIUS  BASSUS. 

JLl  A  S  winter  already  moved  thee,  Bassus,  to  thy  Sabine  fire* 

hearth  ? 
Does  now  the  lyre,  and  do  the  strings,  live  to  thee  with  a  rooffk 

quill? 
Admirable  artist !  in  numbers  the  beginnings  of  things 
To  have  displayed,  and  tiie  nvanly  sound  ot  the  Latin  lute; 


3.   In  NKin&erf.]  k  e.  In 

— 2%tf  hegifmmgt,']  Prhnordift— 4be 
firat  beginnings — the  hisuiry  of  the  ear* 
lieBt  beginoiogs  of  things.  So  Otio» 
Met.  lib.  u  I.  3,  4. 

IVtiwtiyyg  ah'migjhte  mtnuH 

Ad  mea  perpetuum  deiiucite  tempera 


Some  undcffiCMid  the  poet  to  mean,  thht 
Basflus  had  written  a  treatise  in  ,verse, 
coneemingihe  original  beginning  or  rise 
of  old  and  antiqaated  words,  reading, 
after  many  tropics,  Tetenim  primordia 
▼ocum — and  that  Baasus  was  not  only  a 
good  poet,  but  a  learned  antiquary.  But 
vervm  affords  the  easiest  and  most  na- 
tural sense— Malim  igitor  cum  Caaau- 
Ihnio  flt  aliifl  qiiibaadain,  9is7#iri«y  ct 


^vSi;e(/«y  iotelligere.  See  Delph.  noli^ 

4.  Ditpfayed,1  Intend&se— lit.  loinEf* 
stretched.  The  sound  is  given  fiom  in* 
struments  by  the  tension  of  the  string 

— MatUy  sound  of  the  Latin  hUe*}  t.  c. 
To  have  written  Latin  lyric  verses  in  f 
noble,  manly  strain. 

Among  the  Greeks  they  reckon  nine 
famous  lyric  poets  t  bat  two  among  tbm 
Romans ;  viz,  Horace  and  Ca»ius  Ban* 
sus. 

Horace  calls  himself,  Roman*  fldi- 
oen  l^rse.     Ode  iii.  lib.  iv.  I.  2S, 

To  be  reckoned  this  was  his  great  an- 
bition,  as  appears,  ode  i.  lib.  T.  ad  Bib 
where  he  says  to  Mcoenas, 

Qnod  si  me  lyrids  vaii^  meere9, 

Skblimi/enam  tidera  vertfce. 
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Molt  Juvenes  agitare  jocos ;  et,  pollice  honesto, 
Egregioti  lusisse  senes  ! — Miht  nunc  Ligus  ora 
Intepet^  hyberaatque  meura  mare;  qua  latus  ingens 
Dam  scopuli,  et  mulid  littus  se  valle  reoeput. 
^  Lunai  porium  est  opers  cognoscere,  civea  :* 
Cor  jubet  hoc  Ennt ;  postquain  destertuit  ease 
Mfeonides,  quintu8.pavQn6  exr  Pyibago«eo^, 

Hie  ego  securua  wulgi,  et  quid  pirsep«ret,aU8ief 
Infelix  pecori :  securus  et  angulus  ille 
Vicini  noetro  quia  pinguior :  et  si  adeo  omnes 
Ditescant  orii  pejoribus,  usque  recusem 
Curvus  ob  id  minui  senio,  aut  coeoare  sine  uncto ; 
Et  signum  in  vapidft  naso  tetigisse  lagenjl. 

S*  Tkm  to  ogUaie^fintngJokeB.^  Then, 
iD  light  and  iiiroljr  tinilns  Jo  dMtribe 
Um  unoura  mod  firolics  of .  joung  mm. 

—•  JTbnrsI  thumb  1  Metoo.  wjth  truth 
ind  Authfulnesa  representlhg  Uie'acUons 
flttd  wortbj  defedt  Of  otder  men,  who 
have  dittinguiflbed  themtelTee  in  a  move 
•dnoced  time  of  life. 

6.  Li^rUmJ]  i  e«  Beiilg  now  re- 
nored  from  Rome  into  IMgoni*  iigus 
ore,  traaa  Ligustica  oib. 

6^7.  Coysigrowf  tMmkl  Eidierfiom 
ki  iibietton  tk^r  mouniaiiM»  witieh  hepi 
off  the  cold  blaeto  of  wind,  or  from  the 
drcumttance  next  menti0Bed,4hc  0giUm 
don  of  the  sea,  which  cauies  a  warmth 
in  the  water. 

Tui.LT,  Niit«  Deor.  lib.  ii.  aeye-* 
**  See*  agitated  b|r  the,  wind*  gmw  to 
**  warm,  at  easily  to  make  us  ondersUnd, 
<*  that  in  those  large  bodies  of  water 
*•  there  is  heat  included :  for  that  heat 
^  which  we  pereeWe,.  is  not  to  be  «c- 
**  eouQted  merely  eztcrAal'^nd.ndxenti-i 
**  tious,  lyut.  excited  ,by  the  agitation 
•'  which  is  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
<*  water ;  this  alfco  happens  to  quK  bodieei 
**  when  by  motion  thej  grow  wnrm." 

T.  ^y  sea  w  rotfgA.J  That  ts»  the  sea 
Hear  Volaterra,  a  city  of  Tuscany  rwJiere 
l^enius  i»aa  born,  and  Acar  *hich  he 
now  was. 

— Ijirge  tide,  4*^  ]  Hm  rocks  rmm|ng 
out  fiir  into  the  sea»  present  an. exten- 
sive side  to  the,  water,  .by  which^-lhe 
waves  are  stopped*  and  %  quiet  bay 
Ibrmetl. 

&  The  Mhoredrawtiiaeyhi^  4^.1  TtM 
shore  retires,  .end  forms  a  la^.oirciiler 
vailey  between  the  nuMintaina ;  whicfc  it^ 


10 


15 


an6uier  veason  of  toe  wmbiui  ef  tttf  ■•  ' 
teetaon;  my  Jiooae  which  le  shuaied  in 
that  Talley  being  shobfi^d.  inm   fi» 
;rintry  alonos. 

91  **  Port  of  Luna.*^  Socalledfioa 
tile  shape  of  the  bay  ta  which  it  wis  sU 
tuale,  which  frtm  the  dirulae  Ibia'  of 
the  shore,  waa  like  an  heifpmnon-* 
Lunai,  per  disneaim,  ibr  Lunai. 

— «./#  ig  mefih  wMfe,"  {«.]  Thk  line 
is  froB^  £nniiis,  whobqpm  his  aanab  of 
the  Roman  people  with*-* 

£ti  epefW  prttitntrn'O  CMpi,  t 


10.  ThekmH^Efmhuiire.^  Hewn 
an  ancient  poH,  honi  at  Rhdue,  n  towa 
ofCakbnai  he  wiote^pmiabof  tfielte* 


tragedies ;  but  nothing  of  hie  ie  4 
us  entire.  He  died  169  yeera 
Chnsl* 

Cor  means,  literally,  the  heut;.a»ii 
bf  melon  ihhtfdnd,  iiri>dem»inilpiiHH 
Bwhaps  itm  neei.me—  to  siy»  than<»» 
ptwe,  w4ien  m  hie  tight  mind  ead  aiMP 
senses,  recommended.lhnpcrtof  finpii 
to  hja  cmmtoyoMA,  after  he  eunn  nnt  of 
hie  fagsries  after  ■seatiened. 

'^JDrtammg^  4c.]  See  grol^yw  to 
iel«i.lh9«mndjDele»  :.MiBnidss  waa  a 
oemegivenp  to.Heiaer,  en  acce— tirfhH 
«ippesegl<Wffth  ei  ataiynM,  i 
of  MiMNiini  i  *  Lydia. 
1 1«  iiyM>smlil«i>«*flierM»penMl  ] 


ijUPAifinr  supposing  Qninlna,  hsfCb 
Id  he  nndenieed  esnpff«iontcn.ef  Sa« 
njustt-hui  H  eheuld  mlfaer  eecM,  aeif 
rjmiui  wane  Jmto  leuhhit  m  ihe  ei« 
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Then  to  B^tMe  young  jokes,  and  wf f h  an  hiMiest  thnmh         $ 
To  have  played  remanaUleold  men.    To  me  now  th»  JJiguri^ii 

coast 
Grows  warm^  and  my  sea  is  roughs*  where  a  'arge  side 
The  rocks  gif?e,  and  the  shore  dtttws  itself  in  with  miieh  valley, 
**  The  port  of  Luna  it  is  worth  while  to  know,  O 'citizens  :'* 
The  heart  pf  Ennius  commands  tiiis,  after  he  ceasM  dreaming  . 

that  he  was  lU 

Mseonides,  the  fifth  from  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

Here  [am] -I,  careless  of  the  vulgar,  and  what  the  south, 
Unfortunate  to  the  catde,  may  prepare  :   and  unconcerned  be- 
cause that  corner        , 
Is  more  fruitful  than  mine  that's  next  to  it :  and  if  all, 
Sprung Oom  worte,  should  grow  ever  so  rich,  I  should  always 
reftise,  IS 

On  that  account,  to  be  diminish'4  ^rppl^  wilh  old-  4g^>  oi*  (o 

#up  without  a  dainty^ 
And  to  have  touched  with  my  nose  the  seal  in  the  vapid  cask* 

passage  of  Horace* 

14.  Aftd  ^'aii,  ,Jc.] '  If' ever  so  manf 
of  my  iof^ors,  however  lowly  and 
meanly  borii«  should  grqw  so  rich>  adeo 
ditebcant,  as  to  have  their  possessi«n|| 
exceed  mine— 

15.  /  ibotdd  aheayt  refutfy  f c]  I 
siloutd'not  make  myself  tiDegsy,  so  as  to 
fret  upon  that  account,  and  to  bring  on 
oid  age  befbre  ray  time,  as  if  bowed  un« 
der  a  weight  of  years. 

16.  Snp  without  a  d&iHtjf']  Unctiit» 
IfteraHy,  is  anointed,  greasy,  atid  applied 
to  describe  a  dMinty  rich  n^eal,  g(N>d 
cheer.  Hence  uncti&sime  coen«e.  See 
AiNsw.  Uncfus. 

ill  not  live  the  worse;  envy  shal| 
iHit  spoil  my  appelhe;  I'll  not  iilifte  % 
single  dish  at  my  table,  In  order  to  s^vtf 
vpVhat  would  make  me  as  rich  as  my 
Deigl^bour. 

17.  And  to  have  touched  ttdth  wy  notef 
jr.]  I  shall  not  l^ottle  up  dngs  uf  musty 
wine,  and  then  examine  the  sval,  Whicly 
i  have  put  on  the  month  of  the  vessc^ 
as  closely  as  if  I  meant  to  run  roy  noM 
into  the  pitch  which  has  received  its 
impression,  to  try  whether  any  of  my 
servant*  have  opened  it, 

q.d.  i  shall  neither  fVet  myself  info 
old  age  before  my  time  with  envy,  nor 
turn  niggard,  in  order  to  save  ^loney, 
that  I  may  efaai  my  rich«r  neigh* 
boun* 


trine  of  traBsmgrttnoii,  wnitfi  Ebinus 
Ibr  a  while  had  rierited,  and  who  is 
fud  to  have  dreamt,  that  the  soul  of  a 
peacock  had  transmigrated;  first*  into 
EoplHNlMia,  tiMn  ihto  Hom^i,  then  into 
Vytfaagona^  and' then  Into  £Hmfiis;  so 
that  he  stood  ilftti  horn  the  pehMick. 
flee  Dats.  TiNms.  and  note  on  this 
i«ace. 

Thu  is  an  evideiit  banter  on  fhe  Py« 
of    tlw    metempsy- 


1S»  Here  am  L  jt;.]  In  this  com«> 
fbrtable  rSCHait  of  tbrport  of  £una,  I 
Ooiible  ttot  my  head  about  what  people 
«y  of  ne; 

^"WTuU  the  mmih,  fc.l  The  eooth 
Wind,  ^dMD  ift  blew  witi  any  long"  con- 
tknunoe,  was  reckoned  very  iinwhote* 
aiNoey  paticolarly  to  cattle.  *  So  \itLO» 
0cor.  i.  1.  444. 

jifiwHbutque,  satisgue,  Notitt,  pecoti" 
gftethuMer.  ^ 

The  poet  aeeaM  to  say,  that  he  was 
wMioiit  care  or  anxiety  in  his  letreat; 
the  modem  Italiaos  ~ciiii  this  wind 
Srooeo,  or  Sdlocoo,  which  biowe  from 
tiM  south-east.' 

*  19.  Thai  comer^  ^]  Horace,  sat.  ji. 
Ub.iLLS,  ». 

*  ■■   ■  OutmguimUle 

JProximMt  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat 
ageUum, 
I  took  Ids  tagulos  ttle-  from  ^faie 
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Diacrepel  his  alius.    Geininos,  HoroBCope^  varo 
Producis  genio.     Soils  natalibus,  eat  qui 
Tingti  olus  siccum  muriS^  vafer,  in  calice  emptd. 
Ipse  sacrum  irroians  paiinae  piper.    Hie  bona  dente 
Grandia  magnanimus  pera^il  puer. — IJtar  ego,  utar : 
Nee  rhombos,  ideo,  Itbertis  ponere  lautus; 
Nee  tenuem  soiers  lurdarum  nbase  salivam. 

Messe  tenus  propria  vive;  et  granaria  (fas  est) 
Empie ;  quid  meiuas  ?  occa,  et  seges  altera  in  herfod  est* 

^  At  vocat  offioin[n^...Trabe.«uptAy  Bruttia  saxa 
*  Prendit  amicus  inops :  remque  omnem,  surdaque  vola, 
'  Condidit  loiiio :  jacet  ipse  in  littore,  et  una 


80 


25 


la  Amnihermt^d^erf^c^  However 
neb"  OM^  be  my  way  of  Uiinking,  yet 


•Mf—See  Mt.  ▼.  52. 
il  is  eeruin  duit  odiers  may  difer  from 
ne  io  eeDlimeiita^  with  regard  to  these 

— O  MnrMeopeJ]  Horoscopin  here 
dgnifies  the  star  that  had  the  ascendaot, 
end  presided  at  one's  nativity. 

9.  d.  Whatever  astrologers  may  say, 
two  persoos*  even  twins,  born  under  the 
i«mc  horoscope,  are  frequently  seen  to 
be  produced  with  a  different  genius,  or 
■atojnal  indination; 

la  There  is,  who,  j-c]  Of  these  twins, 
one  of  them  shall  be  covetous  and  dosi^ 
tbe  other  predigaL 

One  of  them  will  grudge  himself 
•hnost  the  common  comforts  of  life, 

—Ots  Ail  birtk^ay  ]  lliis  was  usually 
obeerfed  as  a  time  of  feasting,  and 
making  entertainments  for  their  friends. 
See   Jut.  sat.  xi.   1.  83—5 ;   and  v.  L 

Sa  WSy»^  Vafer— cunning,  crafty. 

— -Z)^  Att  dry  kerbs,]  Olus  -eris — any 
garden  herbs  for  food — ^probably  what 
we  call  a  sallad. 

Instead  of  poorinj  oil,  or  other  good 
dressing,  over,  the  whole,  he,  in  order  to 
bave  no  waste,  craftily  contrived  to  dress 
DO  more  than  he  ate,  by  dipping  the 
bcrbs,  as  he  took  them  up  to  eat,  into  a 
mall  cup  of  pickle  :  of  this  he  had  no 
■tore  by  him,  but  bought  a  little  for  the , 


Muria  was  a  kind  of  sauce,  or  pickle, 
made  of  the  liquor  of  the  tuDDy-lish— a 
v€ry  vile  and  cheep  sMice* 


S I .  HlmM^iprinkfmg,  ^.]  He  wooM 
not  trust  this  to  a  servant,  for  Aar  of  his 
sprinkling  too  much,  therefore  did  it 
himself. 

'•^Saerwi  pepper."]  Which  be  aeta 
as  much  store  by  aa  if  it  wer^  «- 
crcd.  .  « 

Hoiu  lib.  i.  sat.  i.  1.  71,  2.       ,     . 
Tanquam  paroere  aacrtf 
Cogpis. 
And  lib.  L  saL  i.  1.  no. 

Metuemsgue  welui  conimgfre  joerva** 

— TAii.]  i  e.  The  other  twin,  quite 
of  a  contrary  disposition. 

— ^  magnanioume  6oyJ  Yet  not 
grown  to  manhood,  but  having  early  a 
noble  disposition.     Iron. 

22.  Hit  tooth,}  Bytbeindulgenoeo/ 

vours  all  he  bas^ 

'^Dupatchee  a  grteti  ertofe.]  i.  & 
Makes  an  end  oS  a  large  estate,  liy 
spending  it  profusely  upon  his  glntloay 
aiid  luxury. 

-»/  will  ute^  ieJ]  For  my  port,  says 
Persius,  I  will  .use  what  I  have>  I  laj 
use,  not  abuse  it,  eitlier  by  avarice  oa 
the  one  hand,  or  by  prodigality  oa  tfaa 
other. 

25.  Not  therefore  aptemdU^  4>c]  Not 
so  sumptuous  and  coatly,  aa  to  treat  my 
froedmen,  when  they  come  to  see  me, 
with  turbot  for  dinner— -idoo»  i.e.  merely 
because  I  would  appear  splendid. 

U4.  JVor  wue  to  know,  ^c]  Nor  yet 
indulge  myself  in  gluttony,  or  cultivate 
a  fine  delicate  palate,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  small  diffcrenoe  betweea 
one  thrush  and  another. 

These  birds,  which  we  commonly 
traiisiate  tiinubess  were  in  great  wgrnm 
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Aaother  may  differ  in  these  things:    twinsy  O  Horoscope, 
with  a  varioui  « 

Genius  you  produce.  There  is,  who,  only  on  his  birth-day. 
Wily  can  dip  his  dry  herbs  iiv  a  cup  with  bought  pickle,  20 
Himseir  sprinkling  on  the  dish  sacred  pepper.  This  a  mag- 
nanimous boy 
With  \\U  tooth  dispatches  a  great  estate. — I  will  use,  I  will  use  t 
Not  therefore  splendid  to  put  burbots  to  ray  freedmen. 
Nor  wise  to  know  the  small  state  of  thrushes. 

Live  up  to  your  own  harveH:  and  your  granaries  (it  is  right) 

Grind  out.  .  What  can  you  fear  ?f  Harrow— and  another  crop 

is  in  the  blade.  '  26 

"  But  duty  calls.     With  broken  shit),  the  Brultian  rocks 

^  A  poor  friend  takes  hold  of,  and  all  his  substance,  and  his 

"  unheard  vows 
"  He  has  buried  in  the  Ionian :    himself  lies  on  the  shore,  and 
•      *' together  [with  him] 


•s  dunties.  Some  pretended  to  so  nice 
m  taste,  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  bird  they  were  eating  was 
of  the  male  or  female  kind,  the  juices 
of  the  lattfer  being  reckoned  moil  -re- 
lishing. 

I  will  use  what  I  have,  says  Persius, 
but  then  it  shall  be  in  a  rational  moderate 
way;  not  running  into  needless  extra- 
vagance, for  fear  of  being  reckoned 
•OTetous,  or  setKng  up  for  a  connoiss«ur 
in  eating,  for  fear  of  not  being  respected 
•s  8  man  of  a  delicate  taste. 

85.  Ymr  awn  harueU. ]  Equal  jrbur  ex- 
penses to  your  income. 

2fib  Grittd  out.}  Doit*t  hoard,  but  live 
on  what  you  have— use  it  aU  Fas  est 
— ^  d.  You  may  do  It,  and  ought  to 
doit 

"^What  cnn  you  fearfl  Ydu  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  the  next  harvest 
will  replace  what  you  spend  Comp. 
Matt.  vi.  54. 

'■^Harrow-']  Occo  is  to  harrow,  to 
break  the  clods  in  a  ploughed  field,  that 
the  ground  niay  lie  even,  and  cover  the, 
gr2un.  Here,  by  synec  it  stands  for  all 
the  operations  of  husbandry. — y.  d. 
Plough,  sow,  barrow  your  land,  and  you 
may  expect  another  crop. — Hcrba  is  the 
blade  of  any  com,  which,  when  6rst  it 
appears,  is  gretn,  and  looks  like  grass. 
•*  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
« the  full  Gotm  in  (be  ear,**  Mark  iv. 
S6. 

yoL.  Ik 


Persius  was  for  Itorace*s  auream  ma- 
diocritatem  (ode  x.  lib.  ii.  1.  5-'-8),  oei- 
ther  for  hoarding  out  of  avarice,  nor  tot 
exceeding  out  of  profuseness. 

27.  •*  BtU  duty  calii,^*}  Aye,  says  a 
miser,  all  this  is  very  well;  but  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  a  friend,  and  bow 
can  I  be  prepared  for  this  if  I  spend  my 
whole  annual  income? 

-V*  iritk  broken  «;«>>."]  Metliinks, 
says  the  miser,  who  is  suppo»iug  a  case 
of  a  distressed  friend — methinks  I  see 
him  ship  wrecked,  and  c^st  away  on  the 
Bruttian  rocks,  and  seizing  hM  on  a 
point  of  the  rock  to  save  himself.  See 
Mnc'id  vi.  360. 

PremarUemque  ynds  mambus  capiu 
aspera  monlis, 

Brutium,  or  Brutiium,  was  apromon-. 
tory  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium.  hod.  Keg- 
gio,  not  far  from  Sicily,  nigh  to  which 
there  were  dangerous  rocks 

28.  ••  lit*  unhtard  vowsV]  Surd^us 
means  not  only  deaf,  but  al^o  that  which 
is  not  heard.  It  was  usual  for  persons 
in  distress  at  sea  to  make  vows  to  nonie 
god.  in  order  for  their  deliverance,  that' 
they  would,  if  preserved,  make  such  or 
such  offerings  on  tlieir  arriving  safe  on 
shore  But,  aUs!  the  poor  man  a 
freight,  and  all  the  vows  that  he  nlade. 
Were  all  gone  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  loqian  sea.  The  sea  between  Sicily 
and  Crete  was  aacies^  so  called. 
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>  Ingentes  de  puppe  dei ;  jamqiie  ob?ia  mergis, 

*  Costa  ratia  lacerae.' — Nunc,  et  de  ce»pite  vjvo, 
Frange  aliquid ;  iarj^ire  inopi ;  ne  iMctus  oberret 
Cieruled  in  tabuld.     ^  Sed  coenam  funeris  hreres 

*  Negliget,  iratiis  quod  rem  curtaverts :  urnae 
^Ossa  tnodora  dabit:  sen  spirent  cinnama  surdum^ 
^Seu  ceraso  peccent  Cti3i€e9  nescire  paratus. 
^Tune  bona  incolumis  minuas  ?— Sed  Bestina  urget 
'Doctores  Graios:.  ka  fit,  posCquam  sapere  urbi, 


SO 


35 


Sa  **  The  great'gpd$/rom  tkewlem.^i 
The  ancienta  htd  large  figures  of  deitMv, 
which  were  fixed  i^  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
and  were  regarded  as  tutelar  godt.  Au- 
nkto  futgebat  Apollhie  puppia.  Vibo. 
JEn,iL,  171.  Tiie  violence  of  the  waves 
ia'  tuppoaed  to  iMwe  broken  tbeae  cff 
from  the  veacel,  and  thrown  them  on 
ahore,'  whither  also  the  man  is  supposed 
to  have  swnm,  and  where  he  now  laj. 

— *  •  Sea-guils.'^  Mef gu«  is  the  name  of 
^aeV^ral  sea-biftis,  fr6m  their  swimming 
«nd  diving  in  the  sea.     AlnsWorth  sajrft 
It  particularly  OAeans  the  cormorant. 

The  riba  of  the  ship  were  now  torn 
open,  and  exposed  to  the  birds  of  prey 
whida  haunted  the  sea,  who  tnl^bt  de- 
vour the  deibi  bodiei,  or  any  provisioha 
which  were  left- on  bdard.  . 

01.  TheUveAirff4^.2^  d,  Kow,upon 
anch  «n  occasion  as  this  (which,  however, 
h  not  BO  likely  to  happen  to  an  indivi- 
dual of  your  acquaintance,  as  in  the 
prospect  of  it,  Co  be  a  pretence  lor  not 
Ireely  and  bospifably  spending-  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  your  land)  yoQ 
may  relieve  your  ruined  IKend  by  a  sale 
of  part  of  your  land,  supposiog^that  you 
Jiave  none  of  tlie  fruits  of  it  leh  to  help 
him  with.  Sell  apiece  of  your  land  al- 
ready sown,  on  which  the  blade  it  now 
apringtng  up,  and  give  the  moitey  to 
your  friend  who  has  lost  bis  all;  that  is, 
do  not  stay  till  you  hlive  reaped,  but 
help  him  Immediately  as  his  wants  re- 
quire. 

Cespes  is  a  tutf  ,  a  sod,  or  dod  of  earth, 
with  the  grass  or  other  produce,  as  corn, 
ftc.  growing  ttpon  it;  hence  callod  vi- 
vus,  livfng. 

So  Hob.  lib.  i.  ode  ziz.  1.  15. 
Hie  vwum  mihi  eetpitem,  j-c. 
Asd  lib.  ill*  ode  viiL  I.  5,  4, 

PotUmque  «Af6e  ni 


Comp.  Jtfv,  sat  xii.  I.  fi. 

Here  cespitc  vivo  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  land  ittielf,  with  the  com  growing 
upon  It.  The  image  is  taken  from  the 
ideft  of  a  man*s  taking  up  a  sod,  break., 
ing  oflT  §.  piece  of  it,  and  giyiog  it  to 
another. 

32  —5.  Lett  painied,  {c]  See  sat*  i. 
L  89/ note. 

The  tabre,  o^plank,  on  which  the  story 
of  tbie  distress  was  pointed,  represented 
the  sea,  aitd  berefore  appeared  of  a  sca- 
gt«en  colour.  Hence  PenJos  says— €*• 
rcilea  tabula. 

53.  **  Tour  funeral  tapper/^  fe.jTiO' 
iepsis.  Persius,  who  well  knew  the 
workings  of  avarice  within  tfate  human 
mfnd,  and  how  many  excuses  it  would' 
bd  making,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  Ibrceof 
what  he  has  been  saying,  here  antid* 
pates  an  objection!  wbidi  might  be  mado 
to  what  be  last  said,  about  selling  part 
of  one's  estate,  in  order  to  relieve  a  ship- 
Wrecked  frieird. 

But  perhaps  yon  will  tay,  tbtt  if  yoit 
sell  part  of  your  land,  and  thus  dimi- 
nish tlie  inheritance,  your  befr  will  hi 
Offended,  and  resent  hitf  having  less  than 
be  expected,  by  not  aflTording  you  a  do*' 
cent  funeral. 

Horace  says,  epist  H.  lib.  ii.  I  Idl,  2. 
— —  iVa;  m^fiMm  jvitf  de  me  ,^id£ccf 

hareMt 
Quod  non plura  datii  in^enerat^* 

It  waa  usual  at  the  fuoerak  of  ricib 
people  to  make  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, tbe  splendour  of  which  depended 
on  the  heir  of  the  deiieased,  at  whoaf 
expense  they  wai«  gives.  These  civtt# 
feitdes,  or  ccsns  funcrfs,  were  three-fold. 
IsL  A  banquet  was  put  on  tbe  funeral 
pile,  and  burnt  with  tiie  corpse.  9m 
JEueid  ri.  223—5.  Sdly.  A  grand  sup- 
per Wftt  given  to  the  iyitdds  and  rri^ 
liontoftheiaoulj.    Ckc.deLef.lihi  ft 
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^^  The  great  gods  from  ilie  stern :   and  now  obvious  to  the  sea« 

*-gull8  ♦  30 

*^  Are  the  sides  of  the  torn  ship/^— -Now  even  from  the  live  turf 
Break  something ;  bestow  it  on  the  poor  nmn,  lest  lie  should 

wander  abotit 
Painted  in. a  cierulean  table/^  But  your  funend  supper  your  heir 
^^  Will  neglect,  Hugry  tliat  you  have  diminished  your  substance; 

"  To  the  um 
*'  lie  will  give  my  unf)erfunied  bones :  whether  cinnamons  may 

^^  breatlke  in^iipidly,  ^5 

'^  Or  Castas  offeml  with  cherry-gnm,  prepared  to  be  ignorant. 
**8afe  can  you  diminish  your  go<xls  ?"— But  Bestius  urges 
Tli^  Grecian  teachers :    *'  So  \i  is,  after  to  the  city, 


«dly. 


de. 


A  4kwli  of  provisioiit  w«s 
t  at  Ibe  aC|>utclu«, 
ISmiiur  €x%tiiftralit  ctma  pnietf» 

See  J<jv.  wt«  V  1.  85,  aiid  note 

Tbis  last  was  suppoicd  to  appciHe  ihw 

manea. 

'     25.  '*  My  mnperfumed  bones.*"]  AlUr 

tl)0  hodieB  of  t\m  vicfa  w«;t«  b«rot  on^  the 
.iuDtral  pikit  th«  ubes  cootaining  lh«r 
4kh»«»  wtre   uauaHy  gaUi^nrd  together, 

aad  put  into  •»  urn  vilih  sweet  ipices. 

-^«*  M^AecAer  Wniwetoiif ,"  ^c.  ]  Persius 
•  herename*  ciufiamon  and  CasMa,  the  la^ 

ler  of  which  he  euppoaes  to  bo  aophiKti- 

eated,   lor  the  saka  of  ch«apn«9s,  with- 
«bcrr7»gum»orgumfroin  the  cherry*me. 

The  cinnaatioB,  if  true  and  genuine,  b  a 
•Aoe  aromatic;    Imt  the  ezpreasioii,  spi- 

Mttl  tuKdouif  breath*  ieaipidly<-*-(aiir- 
dum,  Qtmeism,  for  surde— -or*  perhaps, 

odorem  may  be  understood )-r-looha  aa 
'if  the  oionanK^ii,  aa  ve^l  as  the  Cassia, 

fstre  Mippoaed  to  be  adulterated,  and 

tnixcd    with    some    iugrediifiiit    which 

sipeiled  ita  odour.     The  hejr  is  supposed 

•o  iay  out  as  litUe  as  he  wall  could  on 


56.  '*  Prepared  to  be  ^iMKi.'*]  ft.  r. 
Betermified  beforehand  not  to  trouble 
tiis  head  about  the  matter^— the  worse 
the  apices,  the  less  the  cost. 

07.  ^Sttft  dimutkkr  ^c]  TbereAire 
can  you,  wbiAe  alive  and  weU.  haying  bo 
sidcaasa  or  loss  ef  your  owa-<~aU  which 
are  meant  by  ioQaluniis>-«aubtract  fiBom 
your  estate,  and  Ihus  di«>biige .  your 
heir?-  Some  sup^oae  thcae  to  be  the 
words  of  the  heir,  remonstrating  egainst 
the  oU  man'a  spending  his  money,  and 
ao  dKwMiiihing  the  patrimooy  which  he 


waa  to  lea^e  behind  hiro :  but  I  rather 
appose  the  poet  -to  be  eontinuing  th* 
prolcpsis  which  begin*  i.  33;  aud  it  is  a 
natural  question,  which  may  be  imagined 
to  arise  out  of  wiiat  the  miser  has  been 
apposed  to  ofier  againa  being  kind  aikd 
generous  to  a  distressed  friend.  Tlia 
poet  before  supposes  him  to  urge  hia 
fear  of  di^liging  bia  heir,  if  he  di- 
minished bis  estate — 'I'hen,  coniinuee 
Per^ua,  u^oe  honii  ineolumis  minuas?-^ 
q,  4,  Can  you  iheo*  on  pain  and  peril  of 
liaving  your  heir  neglect  your  funeral, 
and  shew  the  utmost  contempt  to  your 
leraaiiis,  think  (whiie  alive  and  well-v- 
VMolumifr--4]fving  no  liicknesa.  or  lose  of 
your  own)  of  subtracting  Irom  your 
9smte  jQwr  the  i^e  pf  other  people?  thia 
you  will  urge  aa  an  unanswerable  ofajec^ 
tiion  to  what  I  propose  you  should  do 
for  the  sake  ^  an  unfortunate  friend-*- 
by  thia  you  plaiidy  ahew,  that  you  are 
mora  concerned  for  what  may  hs|>pen  to 
you  aAer  you  fro  deadi  than  £ot  your 
friends  while  you  are  alive* 

'-■'Bui  BettiuSf  j-c]  The  name  of  soma 
covetous  fellowy  a  legacy-hunter,  who  ia 
represented  veiy  angry  that  philosophera 
have  tiugfai  generosity,  by  which  tha 
sums  which  they  eipect  may  be  les-" 
sened  during  the  testator's  Hfe>  and  that 
from  Greece  has  also  been  derived  tlia 
custom  of  expensive  funerals,  which  af- 
fect the  estate  after  the  testatorV  deatlu 

«7  ^  8.  UfgCM  the  GrecMn  teachert. ]  i.  sw 
Rails,  inveighs  against  the  plulosophern, 
srho  brought  philosophy  first  from 
Greece,  and  taught  a  liberal  bestowing 
of  our  goods  on  the  necessities  of  others. 
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*Ciira  pipetie  et  palmis,  venit  nostnitn  hoc,  maris  expers, 
*FcEnisecjE  crasso  vitiarunt  unguiiie  puhes.'  ' 

Haec  ciiiere  ulterior  metuas  ?  At  lu,  mens  hseres 
Qnisquis  eris,  ])anlnm  a  turbsl  secluttior,  audi : 

()  bone,  nnm  Ignoras  ?  missa  est  a  C:ae:^a^e  lauriu, 
Insigneni  ob  ctadiem  Germun»e  pubis;  et  aria 
Frigidus  exciitittir  ciiiLs :  ac  jam  poaiibiis  arma, 
Jam  chlamydus  regum,  jam  iutea  gausa{;a  captis, 


40 


45 


59.  *•  Pepper  and  dates/*  ^c]  Pepper, 
dftteH.  fiui  philosopliy,  were  i|ll  Imported 
togeUKrr  from  Aaja.  This  is  «ud  in  tbe 
smue  strain  of  contempt  as  Juvena]*s 

Advechu  Bomoni,  ^uopruna  et  coctona 
vemto.  Sat.  iii.  1.  85. 

— *•  TU$  our  wjrf«.m."]  Nostmm  sa- 
p^re,  Gr.  for  nostra  sapientia — like  ▼!- 
yen  tritte,  for  trisds  vita.     Sat.  i.  I.  9. 

— *•  Void  of  manlirua.*']  A  poor  ef- 
feminMe  thing,  void  of  that  noble  plain- 
ness and  hardiness  of  our  ancestors,  who 
never  thought  of  leading  ao  laay  and  in- 
dolent a  life  as  the  philosophers,  or'  of 
laying  out  eztraTsgant  sums  in  spices, 
and  baming  aromatics  on  funeral  piles, 
vr  putting  costly  spices  into  vms. 

The  poet  uses  maren  strepitum  fbr 
ft  strong  manly  sound,  1.  4.  of  this  Sa^ 
tire,  lliis,  among  other  senses  given 
of  this  difficult  phrase— maris  eipers^ 
seems  mostly  adopted  by  commenta- 
tors. But  as  Persius  evidently  appliaa 
the  words— maris  evpers>-from  Hon. 
lib.  ii.  sat.  TliL  I.  15.  it  nay  perhaps  be 

•  supposed  that  he  meant  they  should  be 
understood  in  a  like  sense. 

Fundanius  is  giving  Horace  an  account 

•  of  a  great  entertainment  which  be  had 
been  at,  and,  among  other  particulars, 
mentions  the  wines :  ' 

'•^Jproceditfiiscus  Jfydaqtei 
Cacuba  pma  fermuf    Atcon,    OUwti 
puirts  eMp€rt% 

— *'  Staak  Jfyda^s  Mtalit 
**  U^iUi  tight  CatcuUaM,  an/i  the  wne  of 

Greece^--  \ 
^*0/  fordign    growth    which    never 
croa*d  the  *ea$.**  Faakcis* 

To  this  Mr,  Frands  sufajoins  the  foUow.* 
ingnote. 

"Chinm  maris  evpers.**]  ^'Ii  was 
**  customary  to  ndz  saa-water  with  the 
**  strong  wines  of  Greece ;  but  Funda- 
tf  Diuh  ^hcn  he  sayi  that  tbe  wine  which 


•*  Alcon  carried  had  not  a  drop  of  water 
*'  in  it,  would  have  oa  understand,  that 
**  this  wine  bad  never  crossed  tbe  sea% 
**  and  that  it  was  au  lulian  wine,  which 
**  NWdienus  (the  master  of  the  fea»t) 
<*  recommended  for  Chlan.**     Lamb. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  iiMerpreUtien 
of  Horace^s  niaris  cxpers,  and,  thei«> 
fore,  as  analagous  tfaereto,  we  may  un- 
dersUnd  it,  in  tiiSs  passage  of  Persius, 
in  ft  like  sense— to  denote  that  the  phi- 
losophy, which  Bestius  calls  nostrum 
hoc  sapere,  «•  this  same  wisdom  of  ours»** 
and  which  came  from  Greece  origiftaily, 
is  DOW  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon-as 
.foreign,  but  as  the  growth  of  Italy,  see- 
ing that  that,  and  the  luzurioos  ma»> 
ners  which  came  from  the  samo  quarter, 
have  taken  place  of  the  ancient  simple 
city  and  frugality  of  our  forefathers. 
••  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  (iu  it,  1.  Sa.) 
<*  that  we  are  to  give  away  our  subalBooa 
*•  to  others,  and  that  ft  vast  «xpeBse  is 
*  to  attend  our  funerals,  aiid  tiiat  even 
"  ft  common  rustic  cab'teat  hb  pudding 
«'  without  ft  rich  sfuce."  Bat  sae  Cft- 
iaubon  in  loe. 

4a  ••7^mof0ers.'>^l'I1iccoamoa 
rustics  have  been  torruptcd  vith  Oie- 
dan  hisury,  and  now 

The  ploughmen  truly  eomU  no  Is^gir 

WUhimt  rich  mit  to  tpoU  ihiir  whok* 


Bftstius  is  very  right  in  aayiagv  tliat 
the  philosophy  whicb  the  Stoics  taaght 
at  Rome  came  from  Greece;  but  ho 
would  not  have  sailed  at  tho  pfaHoso- 
pbers,  if  they  luki  not  taught  principlfft 
entirely  opposite  to  bis  telfisbness  and 
avarice ;  nor  would  he  have  found  ftsh 
with  tbe  introdttction  of  what  made  fu- 
nerals npensivev  had  he  not  ouriad  hit 
thoughts  of  parsimony  beyond  the 
grave,  and  dreaded  tiM  ftspente  hft 
Biust  be  put  to  in  bwTing  tboaa  whoi^ 
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^^  With  pepper  and  dateS)  came  this  our  wisdom  void  of  roanli* 


a 


neady 


*'  The  mowers  have  vitiated  their  puddings  with  thick  oil."    40 

'^  Do  ypu  fear  these  things  beyond  your  ashes  ?-»But  thou, 

**  ray  heir, 

^'  Whoever  thou  shalt  be»  a  little  more  letired  from  the  crowd» 

*'  hear. 

^^  O  good  man,  are  yoa ignorant  ?  A  laurel  is  sent  from  Csesar 

^^  Un  account  of  the  famous  slaughter  of  the  Geiinan  youth, 

^^  and  from  the  altars 
^^  The  cold  ashes  are  shaken  off;  and  now,  to  the  posts,  arms,  45 
^^  Now  the  garments  of  kings,  now  sorry  mantles  on  the  captives, 


he  expected  to  be  heir  to;  and  even  the 
luxury  which  had  been  imported  from 
Greece  would  not  hate  troubled  him, 
but  as  it  cost  money  to  gratify  it. 

40.  •*  Their  pwUtmgt.**^  Pule  -tie— a 
hind  of  meat  which  the  ancients  u«ed, 
made  of  meal,  water,  honey,  or  cfaeeae 
and  eggs;  a  jMrt  of  hasty -pudding— 
here  put  for  any  rustic,  homely  fare. 
The  word  vitiarunt  well  iutimates  the 
meaning  of  the  selSsh  Bcetiutft  which 
was  to  express  his  enmity  to  every  thing 
that  looked  like  expense. 

41.  **  Btffoitd  ffimt  oMai."]  Beyond 
tiie  grave,  as  we  say— Do  you,  miserable 
wretch,  concern  yourself  about  what 
your  heir  says  of  you^  or  in  what  mao- 
ner  your  liineral  is  condtfcted  ? 

— "  J^ul  Mou,  my  heir,*'  4(«.]  Persius 
.  here,  ooincidently  with  the  subject  he  is 
now  entering  upon,  represeoti^,  in  a 
SMppoeed  conversalion  in  private  with 
the  perspn  who  might  bo  bis  heir,  the 
fight  a  man  bas  to  spend  his  fortune  as 
he  pleases,  without  standing  in  awe  of 
those  who  come  after  him :  and  Brst,  to. 
be  liberal  and  munificent  on  all  public 
occasions  of  rejoicing;  next,  to  live 
faandsomely  and  comfortably,  and  not 
•tarve  himself  that  his  suceessor  may 
live  in  luxury, 

4S.  «*J2«flrnf/mMnlA«  crowd.**]  Secre. 

tarn  gar^lt  in  aurcm.  sat.  v.  L  96.     Step 

aside  a  tittle,  if  you  please,,  that  I  may 

deaUhe  more  freely  with  you,  and  listen 

.to  me. 

.  •  43.  **QgQod  man,*^  f.  d.  Hark  ye, 
my  good  lriend»    and   heir  that  is  to 


— «  Are  you  ignormni  /*']   Hmre  not 
f  Ott  baard  the  news? 


— "  A  Itmrel  it  eeni,**  jv.]  Caius  Cali- 
gula alRected  to  uiumph  over  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  he  never  conquered,  aa 
he  did  over  the  Britons;  and  sent  let- 
ters to  Rome,  wra|)t  about  with  laurria, 
to  the  senate,  and  to  the  empress  Css- 
sonia  his  wife. 

.  45.  "  Th^  cold  oiheir}  The  ashes 
which  were*  to  be  sw^pt  off  tbo  tAtan 
were  oither  those  that  were  left  there 
after  the  last  sacrifice  >for  victory,  or 
might,  perhaps,  mean  the  asbes  which 
were  left  on  the  altars  since  some  foiw 
mer  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Ger« 
mans ;  after  which  overtlirow  the  akais 
had  been  neglected.     Dkydxh. 

— **  And  now  ''J  »•  e.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  good  news. 

45.  ^'  ToUiepoeUf  aTms:*'\  Persittshera 
enufloerates  the  preparations  fur  a 
triumph  ;  such  as  fixing  to  the  doors  or 
columns  of  the  temple  the  arms  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Thus  Viba.  ^n.  vti. 
189—6. 

Muliaque  praierea  aacHs  in  poMui 
arma, 
,  Captkripen(lenicwrut,eurwequetecureti 
£i  crittep  oaptium,  eiportarum  i^geniia 

eiamiru, 
Spiculaque,  ciypeique,  ereptnque  roUra 
oenitir 
And  Hoa.  lib.  iv.  ode  xt.  1.  6 — 8. 
E4  tigna  potiet  reUiiuU  Joifit 
Verepta  Parthorum  iuperbU 
Fotiibue. 

46.  ^*  GarmenU  rftingt^"]  Chlamys 
signifies  an  habit  worn  by  kings  -and 
other  commanders  in  war. 

•-'Jpse  agmine  Ptilias 
In  medio^ehlamyde,  ctpictiscontpedue 
m  oriMC.  itn.  viii.  L  587,  8. 
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Eatedaque  ingeBlesque  locut  CseeoniR  RbenoB* 
Diis  i^iiur,  genioque  duels,  centum  paria,  ob  res 
S^r^ie  gestas,  induco.    Quisvetat?  aude. 
\sBy  nisi  connives — Oleum  aruicreasque  popeUo 
Largior:  an  prohibes?  die  dare.     Men  adeo,  in(|i»if> 
Exoaeatus  ager  juxta  est.    Age,  si  mihi  nulla 
J[am  reliqua  ex  amitis ;  patruel is  nulla;  proneptis 
Nulla  manet ;  patrui  sierilis  nuueriera  vixit ; 
Deque  avi&  nihilum  superest ;  accedo  BoviUas, 


50. 


fiS 


Wbea  captives  were  to  be  led  in  tri* 
bmpby  they  put  on  them  clothing  of 
tlie  oonrsest  sort,  made  of  a  dark  friae^ 
in  taiMM  of  their  ahiiect  ttate. 

47.  »  And  cAorutfa.'*]  Eeiedan  la  a 
^albe  word— a  tort  of  cfaaiae  or  chwiot 
«aed  by  the  Gmiia  and  Britonas  aiio  hf 


Bdgbea  ml  wuXU  wuiim  fetret  twadn 
cvtfo.  Viao.  G.  iu.  1.  80rk 

TIm  BelgtB  w«ro  originaUy  Germans, 
billy  pawing  the  Shine,  Mttled  thoi». 
ailwii  in  Gauly  of  which  they  occupiad 
what  ia  now  called  the  NetherUnda. 

— -**  Jlug9  GtrmanM^I  Rheoot,  lO 
called  bccauao  they  inhabited  the  banka 
«f  tha  Bhioa;   th^  were  men  of  great 


— ^  r«aMii«.'^]  Wile  to  Caiua  Caljgtt- 
]a»  «bo  aAerwarda,  in  the. reign  of 
Claiidini,  waa  proposed  to  be  married 
to  liiaB,  after  ha  had  ax^ecuted  the  em- 
praaa  llesaalina  ftor  adultetyy  but  ha 
waold  not  have  her.  See  her  character 
— Anv.  UniT.  Hiat.  vol.  sir.  p.  S97. 

Sba  wa»  a  meat  lewd  and  abanikniad 
woman.    See  Juv.  aat.  vi.  1. 613—16. 
-  48.  ^  r»  the  gads,   tkerefvrt:*^  By 
way  of  thanksgiving. 

^**TkM  genJmt  <f  the  genenU,*"}  Of 
tha  amperor  Caligula—- aae  aat.  ii.  L  3, 
note— who  protected  and  prospered 
fate. 

— "Jm  hundred  pair,'*}  u  «.  Of  gla- 
diaton.  ThesO  were  beyond  the  puna 
of  any  private  man  to  give;  therefore 
this  mast  be  looked  upon  as  a  threatim- 
ing  to  his  heir,  that  he  would  do  as  he 
'plaasfd  with  his  esuia. 

Ob  public  occasions  of  triumph,  all 
mannet  of  costly  shears  and  games  were 
exhibited,  in  honour  of  the  godsj  to 
whose  auspices  the  victory  was  sup- 
posed Co  be  owing;  also  in  honour  of 


the  oonqoeror;    therefore  Feraiiit  add* 
-— ob  res  cgregie  gestas. 

49,  •*  /  pr^Mux,"]  Induco  signilics  to 
IntroJuce-'to  bring  in — to  bring  forth, 
or  producer,   ^umw. 

.p^»  l9^k»J!nrbi4Ur}  Who  puts  a  tmgfi' 
tiva  on  my  mtentieii  ? 

— ••Z>in^"]  Will  yon,  who  are  to  b» 
my  hcur,  contradict  this?  do  if  you  dare. 

50.  H^oe/  waleu^  connm*"!  Coo- 
nvrao  is  to  wiHk  wiih  tha  ayei^  Add* 
to  wink  at  a  matter,  to  take  no  notioa, 
lo  make  ae  if  he  dMl  not  see  it. 

Woa  ha  tp  you,  laye  Ferstua,  if  yva 
offer  to  take  notice,  or  to  object  to  wl^ft 
I  pnoposa  doii^  on  this  occasion. 

— ••  QU  and  patUn  4a  the  p€tfU,**\ 
Mofoover  I  ioteiMi  to  bealow  a  dole 
upon  the  common  peop^a-^-popallo  (tat 
sat.  iv.  15*>^in  order  lo  en^Ule  tham  lo 
oalabrata  the  victory.  Oil  nm  a  f9>- 
vonriie  sauao'  tiNr  their  vioualiw  $ee 
L  40»  and  VLpU^ 

Anoau^iJtnakMfTH*  bBcad»and«^(, 
ilcBb)  a  pie,  or  pastar  of  flarii. '  Aiasw. 

61.  *^Dq  ^oukmderr}  Saya  beta 
his  Apposed  heir;  do  you  find  fanit 
with  this.bouMy  of  mioa,  would  |0tt 
prcinent  it? 

-^•«  t^mkphinfy.*^}  Come-,  speak  oat. 

— *•  YourJUldhard^;*  J^cj  Pcihaps 
you  a4U  say,  that  my  aetata  near  Bama, 
though  its  vieinily  la  tha  city  ■wkasit 
the  mora  valuable,  yet  is  not 
enough  to  afford  all  this. 

EsosMtus,  cleared  of  tha 
caUed  the  bones  of  tba  aasth,  Ov.  Mel. 
i.  193.  to  which  Peruua  perhaps  sl- 
hidea.  Here  it  is  suppoaad  to  aMan 
cleared  af  the  stones  L  «.  cuhivaied 
to  such  a  degree*  as  to  be  rich  and  fer- 
tila  enough  to  produce  what  woiUd  he 
ansvrerable  to  such  an  expenses 

Tha  above  is  the  laading  sense  givca 
l>y  soma  of  tha  beet 
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^^  And  chartotfl)  and  hnge  Oermam,  Caesonia  pfioes. 

*^To  the  gods,  therefore,  and  lo  the  gentasiot  the  general,^  ah 

^^  hundred  pair, 
'* On  account  of  things  eminently  achieved,  I  produce:  Who 

*^  forbids  ? — Dare — 
^*  Woe  1  unless  you  conmve-^Oil  and  pasties  to  the  people     fiO 
"  I  bestow :     do  you  hinder  ?-*-speak  plainly." — "  Your  field 

**  hard-by, 
"  Say  you,  is  not  so  fertile"—-**  Go  to,  if  none  to  roe 
^'  Now  were  left  of  my  aunts,   no  cousin^german,   no  niece's 

**  daughter 
*^  Remains ;  the  aunt  of  my  uncle  has  lived  barren,  x    ^ 

^^  And  nothing  remains  from  my  grandmother :  1  go  to  BovilliiK^ 

*•  4S.  «4]T  bone  ii-4.  e.  SUtathlA  Us  Mib. 
"  sUOM  And  value,  iuflldently  lo  reiMler 
*'  me  veiy  uneoncerMd  n  to  being  your 
"  hel|r.*>  We  often  use  the  irbrd  near, 
to  ekpreM  what  ooncernt  u». 

Tliis  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moal 
eMgiMe  eentmction  of  the  words,  as 
well  as  most  oatuHilly  to  introduce  what 
follows 

52.  "Goto^**]  8ay8  Penm^^very 
w»ll«  take  your  own  way—- think  as  yoa 
p!^aae»  I  *tti  not  in  the  leini  fear  t>r 
findine  an  heir,  tboo^  I  should  not  haw 
a  rekaum  left  ia  the  world. 

53.  "  3fy  <tmnt$:*2  Amita  is  the  aunt 
by  the  father^  stde->-the  father^  sister. 

*— •••  CouttH'iserman."'}  Patruelis«-« 
Drthet's  brother's  son  or  daughter. 

— **  Niece* t  daughter  **l  So  proncptb 
signlfiesi 

54*  "  The  etunt  of  my  ttncie.*']  Mater- 
teta-^matria  stfror— an  aunt  by  the  mo- 
ther's side. 

-^"Lhed  ^tf^n.**2  Had  no  chil- 
dren. 

35.  "  Grawhrtother.'*}  Aria,  the  wilb 
of  the  avtis,  or  grandfather. 

Perrius  means,  that  if  he  had  no  re* 
lation,  either  near  or  distant,  be  shiould 
Snd  an  heir  who  would  be  glad  of  bia- 
estate. 

— K/go  io  BovOUt.'*]  A  town  in  the 
Appian  way,  about  eleren  mil<«  Ihmi 
Rome,  so  called  from  an  ox  which  broka 
loose  from  an  altar,  and  was  there 
taken  t  it  Was  near  Aricia,  a  noted  plac« 
for  beggaia,  the  highws^  being  Tery 
public, 

VipiuiJrichosquimendkaretadtueM, 
8MJvT.setlr.mi7. 


this  difficult  passage;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  satisfies  n«.  I  see  no  authority, 
from  4tny  thing  thai  t>recedes  or  IbUdwa, 
tb  emMne  juxta^^nigh  the  tity,  and 
hence  mdte  JHXta  equitileht  to  Mrinir- 
b«ms:  noristh^tukingeiitft-ottjukt*, 
moA  tramf^ning  it  to  e*ossSf us  or  ager, 
ei  done  abote,  this  nttuffal  aiahod  of 
the  syntax. 

I  would  tfaereSrte  place  ^e  Wtir^  in 
their  natural  order  Uk  Whidt  they  are 
«^  be  construed— «Non  hdeo.  Imjais, 
jilxta  est  exossfefus  ager.  The  Delph. 
interprets  says,  Noa  ita,  ah,  prope  est 
ager  iin«  osrihua. 

Exosso  -are^is  to  uke  Mt  the  bonea 
df  an  atdfltel ;  tb  borte  it>  as  w«  say. 
C^^ttgmm  fetWDH  maSfantim  in  a^afinito 
Indere  pauUsper,  «bi  ego  T^efo  exos- 
std>}tur.  Ter.  Adelph«  Ager  is  a  Held, 
hmd,  gfomid— whence,  a  manor  wiA  the 
demesnes,  an  estate  in  Isndi  Hence, 
by  Metaph  etossatus  Ifger  toay  mean, 
here,  an  estate  that  has  been  wedkened, 
diminished  by  extravagance  ef  gt^at  ex. 
pens^r  haying  what  gave  it  its  value  and 
consequence  taken  out  of  it. 

In  this  View  I  think  we  may  suppose 
the  poet  as  representing  bis  fadr*s  answer 
lo4>e— 

''  An  estate  that  hM  been  exhinsted 
'«  and  weakened-^exossaaii^  boned  as  it 
**  were,  by  such  expense  «s  yon  propose, 
•*  ia  not  so  near^-»noo  adeo  juxta  esb>-> 
**  t.  e,  so  flear  my  heart,-  so  iflucfa  an  ob« 
*•  ject  of  my  concern,  as  to  make  it  worth 
•*  my  while  to  interfere  about  it,  or  aU 
**  tempt  to  hinder  this  last  expense  of 
**  your  dole  to  the  mob,  v^ben  the  firrt 
^0^  the  bondred  pti^  of  gtodiMfn^  L 
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Clivumque  ad  Virbt ;  pra^to  est  mihi  Manius  hsres. 

^  Progenies- lerrae*— Quaere  ex  me,  quie  inibi  quartus 

Sit  pater  f  baud  prompte,  dtcam  tamen.     Adde  etiam  unujn, 

Unum  etiam ;  terr^e  est  jam  filius :  et  mibi  ritii 

Manius  hie  generis,  prope  major  avunculus  exit.  60 

Qui  prior  es,  cur  me  in  decursu  lampada  poscas  ? 

Sum  tibi  Mercurius:  venio  deus  hue  ego,  uc  ille 

Pingitur.     An  renuis  ?  vtn'  tu  gaudere  relictis  ? 

*  Deest  aliquid  summee.*     Minui  mibi:  sed  tibi  totum  est, 
Quicquid  id  est*     Ubi  sit,  fuge  qusesrere,  quod  mihi  quondam  65 
Legarat  Tadius,  neu  dicta  repone  paterna : 

*  Fcenoris  accedat  merces ;  hinc  exime  sumptus.' 

^  Quid  reliquum  est  ?  reliquum  ?    Nunc,  nunc  iropensius  unge, 

Se,  ^*  The  km  of  P&6iiij.**]  An  hiU 
•bout  four  niileB  from  Rome;  so  called > 
from  Hippolytus,  who  was  named  Vir- 
|>iust  and  worahipped  there,  on  aecount 
of  his  living  twice— inter  viros  bis.  See 
JKn.  Tii.  761—77.  This  hiU.  too,  was 
always  filled  with  bcggai9»  who  took  their 
itands  by  the  road-side. 

— *'  Maniui  it  ready,**  ^c.  ]  Manius  is 
the  name  of  some  beggar,  and  so  put 
for  any;  the  first  which  he  met  with 
would  immediately  be  glad  to  be  liis  heir. 
PrjBsto— ready  at  handi 

57.  '^^  Jnoff$prmgofeaHk"'^1'What, 
says  the  other,  would  you  take  ^  such  a 
low  base-born  fellow  as  that,  whose 
lamily  nobody  knows  any  thing  about, 
n  mere  son  of  earth,  to  be  your 
bcir? 

— «« /fif  tttrv  of  me.**  ^c]  As  for  that, 
replies  Persius,  if  you  were  to  ask  me 
.  who  was  my  great  grandfather's  father, 
who  stood  in  the  fourth  degree  fromfmy 
father,  1  could  not  very  readily  inform 
you.  But  go  a  step  higher,  add  one, 
and  then  add  another,  J  could  give  you 
no  ac^uot  at  all ;  1  then  must  come  to 
n  son  of  earth,  nobody  knows  who,  but 
somebody  that,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, ' 
fining  from  the  earth. 

Empedod^s,  and  some  other  philoso- 
phers, held  tliat  mankind  originally 
sprang  from  the  earth. 

59—60.  "  By  the  coune  of  kindredC* 
f  C.J  Perhaps,  in  this  way  of  reckoning*, 
as  the  earth  is  our  common  mother, 
Manius  may  wgn^^r  to  be  my  relation, 
my  great  uncle  for  ought  I  know,  or 
not  very  far  from  it;  for  as  children 
of  ppe  conunon  parent  we  must  be  re« 


61.  *' Tou^alho  ore  before;'  ic.'\  Tbii 
line  is  allcgoricaJ,  and  alludea  to  a  fes- 
tival at  Athens,  instituted  in  honour  of 
Vulcan,  or  of  Prometheus,  where  a  race 
was  run  by  young  men,  with  lighted  tor« 
ches  in  their  hands,  and  they  strove  who 
could  arrive  first  at  the  end  of  the  noe 
without  extinguishing  his  torch*  If  the 
f4(>remost  in  the  race  tired  as  be  was  run- 
ning, he  gave  up  the  race,  and  delivered 
his  torch  to  the  second;  the  second.  If  he 
tired,  delivered  it  to  the  third,  and  so  on, 
till  the  race  was  over.  The  victory  was' 
his  who  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  tha. 
end  of  tfae  race. 

Now,  says  Penlua,  to  hie-presoniplive 
heir,  who  appears  to  be  more  advanced 
in  life,  why  do  you,  who  are  before  mr 
in  the  race  of  life,  i  «•  are  older  than  I 
am,  want  what  I  have  bcfors  the  conrae 
is  over,  i  c.  belbre  I  die,  since,  in  the 
course  of  nature*  tha  oldest  ma/  die 
first?  I  ought  therefore  to  expect  your 
estate  instead  of  your  expecting  mine. 
It  is  the  first  in  the  iorch-raoe  tiMt,  if  he 
fails,  gives  the  torch  to  the  second,  not 
the  second  to  ttfe  first.  See  Ainsw. 
Lampas^  ad  fin. 

69.  *"!  nm  to  thee  Meremry  **]  Do  aei 
look  on  me  as  thy  nearest  kinsman,  on 
thyself  as  my  certain  heir,  and  on  my 
estate  as  what  ought  to  come  to  you  by 
right;  but  rather  look  on  ae  ae  the  god 
Mercury,  who  is  the  beetower  of  ■»• 
lobked-fiir  and  fortuitous  gain. 

62—3.  '^AtheispmnteiL*']  Mcreniy- 
as  the  god  of  fortuitous  gain,  waapaialsd 
with  a  bag  of  money  tn  his  band.  Her* 
cules  waa  tha  fod  oi  hidden 
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**  And  to  the  hill  of  Virbiut ;  Manius  10  ready  at  hand  to  be 

«  my  heir'*—  66 

♦*  An  ofipring  of  earth'*— ^"  Inquire  of  me  who  my  fourth 

"  father 
^^  May  be,  I  should  nevertheless  tiot  readily  say.    Add  also  one^ 
^^  Again  one ;  he  is  now  a  son  of  earth :  and  to  me,  by  the  course, 
^^Of  kindred,  this  Manius  comes  forth  almost  ^y  great  UncIeJ 
'^  You  who  are  before,  why  do  you  require  from  me  the  torch 

"in  the  race?  6t 

*^  I  am  to  thee  Mercury  :  1  a  god  come  hither,  as  he 
**  fs  painted.    Do  you  refuse? — Will  you  rejoice  in  what  is  left  I 
^^  There  is  wanting  something  of  the  sum  :*'  "  I  have  dimi« 

"  nished  it  for  myself, 
^^  But  you  have  the  whole,  wliatever  that  is :  avoid  to  ask  where 

"that  is  which  65 

^'  Tadius  formerly  left  me,  nor  lay  down  paternal  sayings— 
**  Let  the  gains  of  usury  accede ;  nence  take  out  your  expense,** 
••  What  is  the  residue r* — "the  residue { — Now — now— mowi 

"  expensively  anoint, 

which  my  friend  Tadiiu  left  me»  or  ta 
bring  me  U>  an  account  concerning  that» 
or  any  Uiing  else. 

66.  '*  Paiemal  mpmga."}  Nor  think  of 
laying  down  to  me,  as  a  rule,  the  leston- 
tbat  old  coTOtoua  father*  inculcate  Up 
their  tons,  whom  they  with  to  make  as 
•ordid  as  thenueWeat  Perhaps  repone 
may  here  be  rightly  translated  retort 
(comp.  Jut.  sat  i.  1.  I,  and  note)— f.  d» 
]>on't  cast  this  in  my  teeth. 

67.  *•  Let  Me  gams  of  tunry.'*  fc] 
q.  iL  '*  Put  your  money  out  to  usury,  dnd 
**  live  upon  the  interest  which  you 
**  make,  reserving  the  principal  entire:** 
let  me  hear  none  of  this,  says  Persius,  an 
if  I  were  bound  to  live  on  the  interest 
of  what  \  bave^  that  the  principal  may 
oome  to  you. 

68.  «  ffhiU  it  the  remduer*]  Well,  but 
though  I  may  not  call  you  to  an  account 
about  your  expenses,  yet'let  me  a-k  you 
how  much,  after  all,  may  be  left  for  mo 
jto  Inherit 

•<»•*«  TTte residue/*^  Says  Persiua.  with 
indignation;  since  you  can  ask  such  a 
question,  as  if  you  meant  to  bind  mo 
down  to  leave  you  a  certain  sum,  you 
shall  have  nothing*  1*11  spend  away  aa 
last  as  I  can. 

— .•«  ATtfW,  new  more  eapentively,'*  fc.J 
**  Here,'*  says  Persius,  •*  slave,  bring  m^ 
**  oil,  pour  it  more  profusely  over  mj 
2  U 


See -eat  U.  1.  11,  and  note.  Mercury 
presided  over  open  gain  and  traffic  and 
•11  unexpected  iadvaBtagcs  ansing  tber^ 
ftom* 

69.  "  Do  90U  refute^*]  Are  not  you 
wiUing  to  loA.  upon  me  in  this  light  and 
to  accept  what  I  may  leave^  as  merely 
ndventitiona. 

^■••■^ Alt  9iitfp9  etoore 

Sefeeld  fftmdi,  jtaam  prmteniMtrcurme 
fen? 

Hon.  lib.  it.  Sat  iii.  1.  67,  8. 

•— "  WifL  ysM  r^'ssce  m  what  i$  iefif"} 
Will  you  Uiankfttlly  and  Joyfully  take 
what  I  leave? 

64.  ••  There  it  wafUtngtomethmg,**  4'^.} 
But  methinks  you  grumble,  and  find 
fiuilt  that  a  'part  of  the  estate  haa  been 


'  Dunmiiked  U  fir  mysd/r}  Well, 
•nppose  my  estate  to  be  less  than  it  was, 
I,  diet  bad  the  right  so  to  do*  spent  tlie 
part  of  it  that  is  gone  upon  myself  and 
my  own  concerns., 

eSm  **Bvt  you,  haoe  the  whole,**.  4|:c.] 
But  you  have  att  at  my  decease,  wliat^ 
over  th^t  all  may  be ;  you  could  have  no 
right  to  any  part  while  I  was  alive ;  so 
that  you  have  no  right  to  complain,  when 
what  I  leave  comes  whole  and  entire  to 
jppu. 

-*-'<^vosif  IQ  (uk^**  4;C'2  Dont  offer  to. 
ttquire  wliat  l  have  done  with  the  Ic^gaigr 

?0L.  Ik 
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Unge,  pner,  catri^s.    Mlht,  leatft  lac«,  coqtiaftQf 
Vrtica,  et  fis8&  fuaio9iim  sinciput  aiire; 
Vt  tuus  iste  t^epofl,  olim,  satuf  Anseris  e^ctis, 
Cum  moroea  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena, 
Patrtciae  immeiat  vulvae  ?  Mihi  trama  figune 
Sit  reliqua  ?  ast  ilii  tr^itiat  omento  popa  venter  ? 

^  Vende  animam  lucro;  mercare;  atqua  excute  Mlefd 
^  Omne  latus  mundi :  ne  sit  praestantior  idter 

*  Cappadocaa  rigid&pingues  plausisse  catastft. 

*  Rem  duplica.'*    *  Feci.--Jani  triplex ;  jam  milii  <)uaft09 

*  Jam  d^ies  redii  in  rugam.     Oepunge  ubi  fetstam, 


70 


75 


«<  diik  of  pcyUlMriM.  Now  I  Iwe  tluit 
*'jour  avarice  leads  jou  to  be  more 
*  ODDoeraed  about  what  I  am  to  leave, 
**  thaa  yoa  are  about  nay  «omliiit  while 
«"  I  live,  or  fi>r  mj  frieikbhip  aoil  re- 
«<gard,  rU  e*eo  speiid  away  faster  than 
••  ever." 

791  "JnettU.*']  Shall  I,  eveo  upon 
feflgt-days  when  even  the  poor  live  bet- 
ter, content  myself  with  having  a  nettle 
nooked  lor  my  dinner?  u  €s.  any  vile 
worthless  weed. 

^«  And  a  srnd^  ktfg't  dhMfr**]  An  old 
rusty  hog's  cheek,  with  an  bole  made  in 
tte  ear  by  the  stting  wfaieh  pamed 
tfirough  it  to  hang  it  up  the  chimney. 

Sindpat— the  fore-pait,  or  perbapa 
tjoc  haif  of  the  head;  also  a  bog*8  eheek. 
See  Juv.  sat.  xiii.  I.  85,  and  note. 

Here  it  is  put  for  any  vile  and  cheap 
datable. 

71.'*  Tbt  thntgrandsun  tfymrt,**  |c.] 
That  some  of'  your  descendants  may 
liereaAcr  live  in  jriot,  however  ^Nuring 
Ind  covetous  you  may  be^ 

— **  A  goQteU  boweli."]  Tbe^ver  of  a 
^ooee  vras  esteemed  by  the- Ropians  as  a 
tnost  delicious  morsel.  They  crammed 
the  animal  with  a  certain  Ibod  (of  which 
tfgs  were  the  main  ingredient)  that  made 
«he  liver  grow  to  an  amaiing  sise.  See 
Hon.  lib.  iL  sat.  viii«  L  88;  and  Juv. 
«atv.  1.114. 

72.  **BUfroutard  Atimovr,"4«.]  When 
fg  the  eame  time  he. is  absurdly  keeping 
gn  enpemive  and  high-bred  mistreas. 

7a.  **A  wwf  of  a  JtgMft,*'  ieJ]  Tmna 
is  the  woOf  in  weaving,  which  is  eom- 

red  of  thin  thmads  which  lie  parallel 
each  other,  when  shot  through  the 
warp.     These  do  not  appear  while  the 
Holbilfretlb  wdbfUhf  aa^oa;  but 


when  the  cloth  loses  the  nap,  and  be* 
cootfes  threadbare,  then  the  diroulft  are 
seed,  and  have  a  peer,  Ifcin,  and  shabby 
appearanoe.  Now,  aiya  Fnims*  shall  I 
reduce  myself  to  the  appearance  .of  tha 
texture  in  an  old,  wom-ont,  threadban 
doat?  q.  i,  Shalt  I  make  myself  a  mere 


say.     Tnma  teiffs,  Ibr  iigura 
HypalL 

74.  A  ghtUmamieO^"  feJ]  thaabt 
■ny  have  bis  glnllsiiMnii  bafiy  sbahn  likn 
a  quag,  as  he  walks  along,  with  the  Aft* 
ness  of  Ins  eauL 

TbttisweUoppoBed  le  «ka  innai^ 


Pops  is,  properly,  the  priealwho  d&m 
the  sacrifices,  and  odksed  tbeoi  up  when 
slain :  tfaey  had  a  poetion  of  the  safti- 
fices,  00  which  they  constantly  icaaled, 
aod  were  usually  fat  and  welUkwlung— 
hence  popa  signiHea  aleo  gfaittonens^ 
greedy,  -dainty.     Metaph. 

75.  **Sea your  life  ^gam.^  VteMte 
having  pretty  Uugeiy  set  fanb  how  ha 
should  treat  his  supposed  heir,  who  pre* 
sumed  to  intfrfere  with  bis  manner  ef 
living,  or  with  the  disposal  of  his  fortmn 
while  alive;  and  all  tfaia  in  answer  to 
what  the  miser  had  said,  on  not  daring 
to  seli  any  part  of  hi^  aitaie  in  osder  to 
relieve  bis  shipwrecked  friend,  for  Ibar 
his  heir  should  resent  it  after  Us  deaeam 
(see  1.  82—7.),  now  oondndes  the  Sa- 
tire with  some  tronical  advice  to  dia 
mi&er,  in  which  he  shew*  that  the  do* 
mands  of  avarice  are  bisatiabla. 

If.  after  alt  I  have  said,  yon  atll  pen* 
sist  in  laying  up  riches,  and  boardi^f 
Ibr  those  wIm  are  to  come  after  you,  e*a« 
taka  your  coarse,  and  sea  vHhi  will  be 
the  «nd  of  i^;  or  nibtr  y«tt  «dli«a  •» 
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^^  Anoint,   boy,  the  DOt-herbB»    Shfttt  tbaro  be  Ibr  »e  on  » 

*^  festiTaUclay  boiled 
^  A  Qiettley  and  n  wnoky  hog's  check  with  a  cracked  ear,        70 
<^  That  that  grandson  of  yours  should  hereafter  be  stufTd  wiihi. 

^^  a  rooee^a  bowels, 
*•  When  n»  froward  humonr  shall  long  to  gratify  itself 
**  With  some  lady  of  quality  ?  Shall  a  woof  of  a  figure 
^'  Be  left  to.  me;  but  to  hin  sliall  a  gluttonous  belly  trembla 

^wttheaull-^ 
^  Sell  your  life  fer  gain ;  buy,  and,  cunning,  search  7ft 

*<  Every  side  of  the  world :  let  not  another  exceed  you 
^*  In  applauding  iat  Cappadociana  in  a  ri^d  cage. 
^  DouMe  jwf  estate f'-*^  1  haw  done  it:— Now  thieefidd^ 

*^  now  to  me  the  fourth  lime, 
^*  Now  ten  times  It  returns  into  a  ibid;  mark  down  where  | 

^^  shall  stop. 


ead  m  ity  for  iMiwkff  yoOy  mmt  yMV  hnp^ 
wftt  cTcr  te  MCbAed.  Homrftr,  teU 
yawn*  ana  dl  Ite  «Mrfbit»«r  i»^m  r. 

loahort*  take  all  oceMioDsta  make  Bo^ 
m&y,  l«t  the  r»k  be  wiuH  k  maj.  '  See 
tad.  ▼.  I.  135-^     Epitnipcb 

75.  ••Jhty,"]  PnrcbaM  wkatafirwiD 
tmii  to  profit* 

— '« Cwmmg,*^  Shrewd,  daxtreos  hi 
jonr  dcalingB. 

75—5.  •*  Searek  g^eiy  mde  of  the 
*  wdtM/*]  Sail  toeiwy  part  of  thesaKld» 
that  you  may  find  new  artidea  of  mar- 


7&  **LH  noi  mmoiker  eanM^**  fe,] 
Mdte  younelf  thorough  matter  oT  the 
abve-tnMle,  thai  yim  may  know  how  to 
hring  alanree  to  market,  and  to  comiMod 
god  Mt  them  off  to  the  hart  adrantagcsp 
— PlansiBia— litenUy,  to  hate  dapped 
wkh  th^  hand.  It  waa^  euetomary  for 
the  mangonat,  or  thoae'wbo  dealt  in 
aUree,  to  put  them  into  a  sort  of  cage, 
called  catasta,  in  the  farum,  or  market- 
plaee,  where  the  buycfa.might  see  them : 
to  whom  tlie  ownera  commanded  them 
for  their  health,  strength,  and  fitness  for 
thf  bmtnesa  for  which  they  wanted 
them;  also  they  clapped  or  slapped 
their  bodies  with  their  hands,  to  shew 
the  hardness  and  firmnesa-of  thdr  fiedi. 
The  sUvea  had  fetters  on;  therefore 
the  poet  saya— rigida  catasta.  They  had 
Mil  to  pamper  liMBi»  to  make  them  look 


Mango;  and  Jvt.  ai  L 147. 

77.  ^  Fat  Ceppadodbni^**]  Ckvpadocin 
waa  ■  hwge  country  in  the  JLesaer  Asi% 
fiunona  fyt  horses,  mules,  and  sUveiw 
It  haa  been  before  obeerred^  that  the 
slarea^  when  imported  tiff  mUm,  wern 
pampered  to  make  them  appear  sleek 
and  let—- er  perhapa  we  may  nndar- 
stand^  ^  pi^gn^  ^>^**»  ^^^  ^^  t^ap. 
pndodana  ware  naturaUy  more  plump 
and  lusty  than  otherBi 

78.  •«  DotMe  ^imr  esMe.'^  i  «.  ^ 
the  interest  which  you  mak^ 

"^^Iham  done  it.'*]  That*  saya  the 
miser,  I  hare  already  doneu 

7a  **  Ten  timi$  k  rttumu  JnJ»  aJoliL*^ 
i.  &  It  ia  now  tenfold.  Metaph.  Irem 
garments,  which,  the  fuller  they  are^  thu 
more  folds  they  make:  hence  duplex, 
from  duo,  two,  and  plico^  to  Jbld-l-tri. 
plex,  from  tres,  and  plico^  &e.  So  the 
verbs,  ddplico^  to  double^  to  aoake  two- 
fold—triplico,  &c  Ruga,  Or.  ^vrt«  a  ^m 
— i.  e,  i^vuj  traho,  quod  ruga  cntim  aut 
Tcstem  in  plicas  eontrahat.     See  Ancaw. 

— «<  Mark  down,*?  4*^.3  Depunge— nm- 
taph.  from  marking  points  on  a  bakiicab 
at  which  the  needle,  or  beam,  stoppings 
gare  the  eiact  weight.  See  Juv.  sat,  n 
L  100,  and  note. 

The  miser,  finding  fai»dMir»  iacmaa^' 
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*  Inyentus,  Chiysi|>pe,  tui  finitor  acervi  !* 


•At.  tt. 
80 


•t  bis  ricbei  iflcrcMe,  knows  not  where 
to  stop: 

Creieit  amor  fMiiRmi  qvanhtm  ipsa  peat" 
nia  crtteH.         Jut.  sat.  ziv.  1. 199. 

WX  **0  Ckryaippus"  fc}  A  Stoic  pliU 
losoplier,  ft  difccipte  of  Zeno,  or*  atcord* 
ing  to  others,  of  Cleuithea.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  .the  argument,  or  Ticious  vfU 
logism,  celled  sorites,  from  Gr.  ^'^^•€\  m 
heap,  it  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
propositions  heaped  one  upon  the  other, 
io  that  there  was  hardly  a^jr  end  to  be 
found— A  proper  emblem  of  eovetous 
desire,  which  is  continually  increasing. 

Persius  calls  Chrjsippus,  inTentus  &-' 
nttor,  the  only  finisher,  thai  was  found* 
of  his  own  heap— because  be  investi- 
gated th^  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
the 'propositions,  or  questions,  in  that 
mode  of  argument,  and  wrote  four  book« 
on  the  subject. 

'  Tfais  the  poet  may  be  supposed  to  b# 
doriding  ia  this  place*  •»  in  tnith  Miim« 


possible  thing,  Cbtysippns  himself  hcww 
ing  devised  no  better  expedient,  than  to 
state  only  a  certain  number  ef  proposi- 
tions, and  then  to  be  silent;  But  tfaift 
would  not  do,  he  might  be  forced  on^  ad 
-  infinitum,  by  a  ^estion  on.  what  he  said 
laaL     See  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  lib.  ii.  Sd. 

Mar^all  reads  this  line: 

«*/ftwnlor,  akrffiippet  #iii»  H  J/bmh^ 


**  Sic  leges  meo  periculo,**  says  be,  "  ssb* 
<'su  multo  concinniore.*' 

O  Cbrysippus!  thob  that  cooldst  in- 
vent, and  set  bounds  to  thy  increasing 
sorites,  tcadk  me  to  set  bounda  to  mj 
Increasing  avarice.  Iron.  The  miser  ia 
supposed  to  be  weaiicd  mit  with  the  ia« 
satiafoleness  of  his  ATaridous 
and  longs  to  see  so  end  put  to 
but  in  vain. 

Harfaig  now  finished  my  wnifc,  wfalilw 
like  the  aoiitci  of  ChiyaippQ^  I 
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<<  O  ChrysippuBi  tbe  found  finisher  of  your  own  hasp.*'        80 


^j  ttMViiit^aiidrdhiadaneyoC  tbemat.  with  tlw  Editor't  bat  wUMi,  tfnt  tiMj 

^^  tWf  bttn  lo  kMy  incNwiiig  undirioy  maj   carry   thofe    tolid   and  wdgb^ 

/-  handle  nmch  beyond  wbn  I  at  tot  ez-  inttnictiona  to  tbo  mind,  which  it  it  the 

^  pected,  I  flhoald  hopa  that  tho  Bcader,  biuinMi  of  our  two  Satiriati  to  racoin. 

^^  ao  Ihr  ftom  blaming  tho  length  of  the  inend-«-Dalectandoparitarqneiiioiieodob 

^^,  parfbrmanca,  will  approra  tiie  particu-        Hawerar  Periius  may  be  daemed  in* 

-  2  larity,  and  avan  miniitanafi»  of  the  ob«  ferior  t»  Jutenal  as  a  poet,  yet  he  it  Ua 

•ortationiy  which  Ihave  made  on  the  pre-  equal  it  a  moralitt;    and  at  to  the 

.  ceding  $atuetefjn?enal  and  Feninty  at  honettj'and   ancarlty  with  which  he 

on  all  hands  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  wrote—"  There  is  a  spirit  of  UDcerity/' 

neat  difioiU  of  the  Xiatinwriten:  there-  aayt  IMr.  Dryden,  <«la  all  be  sayt— la 

***  tfore  mere  cunofy  lemarkt,  here  and  **  thit  tie  b  equal  to  Juvenal,  who  waa 

there  icatterad  on  particular  paaaagat^  *'  at  honest  and  serious  at  Persios,  and 

*^  would  aidbt  the  Baadar  but  little*  in  <'  mors  he  oould  not  be.'* 

^  gtvivg  bim  e  coaapleca  and  conaitttot        I  have  observed,  in  several  parte  of 

*"  iriew  of  the  whole;  to  thit  end  every  the  foiegouig  notet  on  PeniBs,  bit  imi« 

("  aepante  part  should  be  eiplaincd*  that  tatiom  of  Horace— Tbe  reader  may  tee 

^^  U  may  be  weU  understood  and  properly  the  whole  of  these  accurately,  collected^ 

i^  eitanged  withm  themind :  this,  I  trust*  and  observed    upon — Cas^vb.      Peiw 

li^  will  itand  aa  an  apology  for  the  length  aiana  Hotetii  Imitatio,  at  the  epd  of  his 

ef  tbaaa  papen,  which,  wherever  they  Conmemaiiea  on  the  Svtiica* 

XBiy  ibd  tbiir  w»y,  witt  be  attended 
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Isiacc,  vi.  488. 
Iside,  zii.  28. 
Isidis.  vi.  528.  ix.  9%. 
lais,  xiii.  93. 
Istro^  viii.  170. 
Istrum>  zii.  ]  1 1. 
ItaliflB,iii.  171. 
italiam*  z.  154.  xii.  78. 
Ithacum,  z.  257.  ziv.287. 
IthacBs,  XV.  26. 
Judiea,  vi.  542. 
Jud«i,vi.  543, 
Judalcmn,  xiv.  101. 
luli,vili.42. 
Julia,  ii.  32.37. 
Juliufl,  ii.  70, 
Iu!o»  zii.  70. 
Junior  zv.  27.  ^ 
Juno^  vi.  618.  ziil.  40. 
Jnnonem,  ii.  98. 
Junoiii,  vi.  48. 
Junonis,  Til.  32. 
Jupiter,  V.  79.  vi.  59. 
Jupiter,  X.  188.  zi.  116. 

ziiir4l.  114. 
Juvenue,  ii.  160. 
Ixion,  xiii.  51,  n.  ^ 


Locedonnoniuiii,  zi.  173. 
Lacertee,  viL  114. 
Lachesi,iii.27. 
Lachesis,  ix.  136. 
Ladas,  ziii.  97. 
Lelius,  ziv.  195. 
Lcstrigooasi  zv.  18. 
Lagi,  vi.  83. 

Lamiarum,  iv.154.vi.384 
Laomedontiades,  ¥i;  325. 
Lappa,  vii.  72. 
I,aronia,  ii.36.  65, 
Lateranorum,  z.  17. 
Latiissit.  127.  zi.  115. 
Latina,!.  171.  viii.  256. 
Latiiue,  Vi  55, 
Latinas,vl.286. 
Latine^  vi.  187.>.  148. 
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Latini,  vi.  44. 

Latino,  i.  36.  n.  €56. 
LaUo,  zii.  105. 
Latona,  z.  292. 
Latonae.  vi.  1*5. 
Laufella,  vi.  3 1 9.  ii.  117. 
Lavino.  xii  71. 
Laurent!,  i.  107. 
Laureolum,  viii.  187. 
Ledam,  vi.  63. 
Lenaa»  ▼.  98. 
L«ntule,  vi.  80. 
Lentuliu,  vii.  95.  viii.  187. 

X.  Q87. 
l«pidi,  vl.  264. 
Lepidis,  viiL  9. 
Leucade,  viii  241. 
Libittnam,  zii.  1 22, 
Liburno,  iii.  240.  iv.  75. 
Libiirnus,  vi.  476. 
LibyA,  xi.  25. 
Libya,  vi.  119. 
Licinifl»i.  109. 
Licinus,  xiv.  306. 
Ligustica,  iii.  257. 
Lipanra,  xUL  45. 
Locusta,  i.  71. 
Longinum,  X.  16. 
Lucanos,  viii.  180. 
Lucanus,  vii.  79< 
Luciferi,viii^i2. 
Lucifero,  xiii.  158. 
Lucilius,  i.  165. 
Lucretia,  x-  893. 
Lucrinum,  iv.  141 
Lugdunenwm,  i.  44. 
Luperco,  ii.  142. 
Lyciss,  vi.  123. 
Lycius,  xi.  147* 
L^de,  11.  141. 

M. 

Macbsrv,  vii.  9. 
Maculonus,  vii.  40. 
Ma;nades,  vi.  316. 
>Jfiotiea,  iv.  42. 
Mevia,  i  22. 
Alagus,  iii.  77. 
Mamerconim,  viii.  192. 
Mandrae,  iii.  237. 
Slanilia,  vi.  242. 
Marcellis  ii*  145. 
Alarius,  i.  49. 
Maronem,  vL  435* 
Maroni,  viL  227. 
Maronis,  xi.  1 78. 
lilara,  vi.  59.  xiv.  261. 
Manoe,  iii.  169. 


MarstUfZiv.  180. 
Manya,  ix..  2. 
Marti,  xvi  5.  ii.  31. 
Martia,  i.  8.  ix.  101.  Z.  83. 

314.  xiii.  79. 
Maaaa,  I  35. 
Mathematicisy  xir.  246. 
Mathematicus  vi.  561. 
Matho,  vii.  129.  xi.  34. 
Mathonis,  L  32. 
Maui^  vi.  307.  z.  224. 

zii.  4. 
Afaune,  vi.  306. 
Mauri,  v.  53.  vl.  556'  zi. 

125. 
Mauro,  x.  148.  xi.  125. 
Maurorum,  xiv.  196. 
Maurua,  iii.  97. 
Mecaenaa,  vii.  94.^ 
Mecasnate,  i«  66, 
Mecaenatibua,  ziL  39. 
Medo,  z:  177. 
Medoa.  vii.  132. 
Medullime,  vi.  321. 
Megalesta,  vi.  69. 
M^^esiacas,  xi.  191. 
Meleagri,  v.  115. 
Memnone,  xv.  5. 
Memphitide,  xv.  122. 
^Menalippea,  viii.  229. 
Men»ceu8,  xiv.  240. 
Mentore,  viii.  104. 
Meroe,  vi.  527.  xiii  163* 
Messalinae,  x.  333. 
Metelli,  vi.  264.  xv.  109. 
Micipsarum,  v.  89. 
Miletot,  vi.  295. 
Miloni,  ii.  26. 
Minervae,  xiii.  82. 
Minervam,  iii.   139.  219. 

X.  1 16. 
Mintumarum,  x.  276. 
Minutal,  xiv.  129. 
Mirmillonem,  vi  81. 
Mirmillonis,  viiL  20^. 
Mithridates,  xiv.  252. 
Modiam,  iii.  130* 
Mciotide,  xv.  115* 
Mcesorura,  ix.  143. 
Molosso,  xii.  lO.J. 
Moloasos,  xiv.  162. 
MontanL  iv.  *07. 
Montanus,  iv.  131. 
Monychus,  i.  1 1 . 
Mosea,  xiv.  102. 
Multicia,  ii.  76. 
Musarum.  vii.  37. 
Mutinensit,  xvi.    3. 
Mutiua,  i.  153. 


Mycale.T.  141. 
Mycenia,  xii.  127. 
Myronia,  viii.  102. 
Myrrfaina,    vi.    155.    vii, 
133. 

N. 

Nabathco.  xi.  126. 
Nsvole,  iz.  1.  91. 
Narciasi,  ziv.  32D. 
Natta,  viii.  95. 
Neptune,  xiii.  81. 
Neptuni,  xiii.  153. 
Nero,  viii.  223.   x.  309. 

xii.  129. 
Nerone,  viii.  72.  193. 
Netonem,  viii.  170. 
Neroni,  iv.  38.  viii.  212. 
Neropis,  iv.  137.  vi.  614. 

X.  15. 
Neatora,  xii.  12b. 
Nestoris,  VI.  325. 
Niceteria,  iii.  68. 
Nili,  xiii.  27. 
Niliacaa,  L  26. 
NiIo.xv.  123.  X.  149, 
Niluzn,  vl  83. 
Kiobe,  vL  176. 
Novium,  xii.  HI. 
Numa,  iii.  12.  138. 
Nutna,  vi.  342.  viii.  156. 
Numantinos^  viii.  11. 
Nuinidaruro,  vii.  182^ 
Numidas,  iv.  100. 
Nuuiitor,  vii.  74. 
Nurscifl,  X.  74. 
Ny&«,  vii.  64. 


Oceani,  xL  94.  1  \3.  xiv. 

283. 
Oceano,  x.  149. 
Oceanum,  ii.  2. 
Octavius,  viii.  242. 
Ofelln.  xi.  144. 
Ogulnia,  vi.  331. 
Olynthi,  xii.  47. 
Ombasxv  35. 
Opicas,  vi.  414. 
Opici,  iii  '207. 
Opobalsam     ii.  41. 
Orvadas,  ii.  1^1. 
Oivstea,  i.      viii.  220. 
Orexim,  vi.  4i7. 
Orexis.  xi    •  27. 
Orgia,  ii.  91. 
Orontea,  iii.  62, 
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Osiri,  viiL  29. 

Osiris,  vi.  540. 

Ostia,  xi.  49. 

Oihoni,  iii.  159.  vi.  558. 

OthoDLs,  ii.  99.  xJT.  324. 

'  P. 

Pacciua,  xii.  99. 
Pftctolus,  xiy.  299. 
Ptacuvio,  xii.  125- 
Pacuvium,  xU.  1 12. 
Pacuvius,  xii.  1'28. 
Pieiin,  vi.  171.  173. 
Palannon,  vii.  21 9. 
Palsmonia,  vi.  451.   vii. 

215. 
Palatino^vi.  117. 
Pdlfurio,  iv.  53, 
Pallante,  i.  109. 
Paiiaa,  viii.  95. 
Parcae,  xii.  64. 
^  Pftridem,  vi.  87. 
Paridi,  vii.  87. 
Paria»  X.  264. 
Parrbaaii,  viii.  102. 
Partlienio,  xii.  44. 
Partho,  vi.  406. ' 
Patriciae,  x.  33  L. 
Piatriciaa,  iv.  ick. 
Patriciorum,  viii.  190. 
Patricios,  L  24. 
Pauli,  ii  146. 
Paulu9»  vii  143.  viiL  21# 
Pedo,  vii  129. 
Pegasus,  iv,  77. 
Pelamidum,  vii.  1 20. 
Pelea,xlv.  314. 
Peleida,  iii.  280.. 
Peleus,  X.  256. 
P^IIco^  X.  168. 
Pelopea,  vii  92. 
Penates,  xiv.  320. 
Penelope,  ii.  56, 
Pergula,  xi.  137. 
Peribonius,  ii.  16. 
Perone,  xiv.  186. 
Persica,  xiv.  328. 
Persice^xi.  57. 
Persicus,  iii  221. 
Petasunculus,  vii  119. 
Peuuro,  xiv.  265. 
Petosiris,  vi.  580. 
Pbsaca,  xv.  23. 
Phsacum,  v.  151. 
Ptiaecasianorum,  iii.  218. 
Phalaris,  viii.  8 1 . 
Pbalas»  vi.  589* 
Phario,  xiii.  85. 


Pbaron,  vi.  83.  xii.  76. 
Phasma,  viii  186. 
Phialeni  z.  238. 
Phidiacum,  viii  103. 
Philippi,  xiii  125. 
Pilippica^x.  125. 
Philomela,  vii.  92. 
Pboebi,  vii  233. 
Phoenicopteru%  xi.  139* 
Pholo,  xii  45. 
Phrenesis,  xiv.  136. 
Pbrygia,  vi.  515.  xiv.  307. 
Pbrygibua,  vii.  236.  xii.  73. 
Phrygio^  ii  115. 
Pbryjc.vi.  584.  xi.  147. 
Phthisis,  xiii  95. 
Picenis^xi.  74, 
Picensi  iv.  65. 
Pico,  viii  131. 
Pieria,  vii.  8. 
Peride8»  iv.  36. 
Pierio,  vii.  6a 
Pinnirapi  iii.  158. 
Piscese,  xiii.  99' 
Piscator,  iv.  26. 
Piso,  V.  U>9. 
Pittacon,  ii.  6. 
Plaute,  viii.  40. 
Planipedes,  viii.  19i. 
Pluteum,  ii.  ^. 
Pluto,  xiii  50. 
Podium,  ii  147.   . 
Pceno,  X.  155. 
PoUineas,  ii.  68. 
Pollio,  vi.  386.  vii.    176. 

ix.^  7.  xl.  43. 
Polycleti,  iii217.viii.l03. 
Polyphemi  ix.  64. 
PoljphemuB»  xiv.  20. 
Polyxena,  x.  262. 
Pomieria,  ix.  11. 
Pompeio^  z.  283« 
Pompeios,  X.  108. 
Pompeius*  iv.  1 10. 
PoQtina,  ill.  307. 
Pontia,  vi.  63T. 
Pontica,  vi.  660. 
l^ontice,  viii  1.  75,  179. 
Ponticus,  xiv.  114. 
PopanO)  vi.  540. 
Poppieana,  vi.  461. 
Poppysma,  vi.  583* 
Porrigine,  ii.  80. 
Portbmea,  iii  266. 
Posides»  xiv.  9], 
Pneneste,  iii  1 90. 
Praenestinia,  ziv.  88. 
Prstor,  iii.  128.  213^  zi. 

193. 


Pnetoran,  z.  35. 
Prvtorj,il01.zvi,  10. 
Praptoria,  i  75.  X.  161. 
Pnetoribus»  vi,  376. 
Pr»toris,«  viii.  1 94.  xiii  ♦. 

xiv.  257. 
Pragmattcorum,  vii.  123. 
Priapi,  vi  315* 
PriapOk  ii.  95. 
Prooemia,  iii.  288. 
Froohytam.  iii.  5. 
Procula,  iii.  203. 
ProculaSfii.  68. 
Proculeius, ».  40.  vii.  94. 
Progne,  vi.  643. 
Promeihea,  viii  133. 
Prometfaeusy  iv.  133.  zv. 

85. 
ProCogenes,  iii  180. 
Psaltria,  iz.  336. 
Paecas>  vi  49t>.  493. 
Pulmentaria,  vii.  185. 
Punica,  xiv.  161. 
Pygargusy^  13S. 
Pygmasa,  vi.  505. 
Pygm«u8,  xiii  168. 
Pylades,<vi.  26. 
PyUu8,z.iM6» 
Pyrensfrum,  x.  15U 
Pyrrha,  i.  84.  xv.  3a 
Pyrrhum,  xiv.  162. 
Pyihagoras,  xv.  173. 
Pythagoreis,  iii  229. 
Pytfaia,  xiii.  199. 
Pytismate,  xi   173. 
Pjrzide^  ii.  l4l.  xiii  25. 


Quadra,  v.  2. 
Quadrijuges,  vii  I26L 
^uartanam,  iv.  57. 
Quinquatribus,  z.  115. 
Quintiliane,  vi  279. 
Quitatiliano,  vii  1^6. 
Quintilianus, '  vi.  75.  vS» 

189. 
Quintillae,  tii  75. 
Quirine,  iii.  67. 
Quirini,  ii  133.  viii  259L 
Quirinos,  ii  105. 
Quiritcm,  viii  47. 
Quirites*  iii.   60.  167.  «• 

45.  109. 


Ravola,  ix.  4. 
RemiyZ.  75.    1 
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Rednata,  Ttii.  114. 
Rhadtmanthus,  xIU.  197. 
Rheno,  viii.  170.     . 
Rhinocerute,  Tii.  130. 
Rbodios,  viii.  113. 
Rhodopcs,  iz.  4. 
RhodoB,  Vi.  295 
Roma,  ii.  39.  iii.  319.  iy.* 

38.  Tii.  138.   Tiii.  243, 

244.  X.  279. 
Roms,  iii.  41,  137,  165, 

183.  V.   90.  Tii.  4.  viii 

237.  xi.  46, 
Romaih,  iii.  83,  314.  x. 

122.  xi.  195. 
Roanana,  vi  294. 
Romanas,  xiv.  100. 
Romano,  iii.  11 9. 
Romanorum,  ▼.  58. 
Romanu8,x.  138.  xiv.  160. 
RomulcflB,  xi.  104. 
Rubelli,  viii.  39. 
Rttbrenus,  vii.  72. 
Rubrius,  iv.  105. 
Ruffum,  vii.  213,  214. 
Rutil«,  z.  294. 
Rutilo,  xL  5,  21. 
Rutilum,  i.  162*^ 
RutQiu,  zi.  9. 
Rutulis,  vi.  €36^  zii*  105. 
Rutulum,  vii.  68. 
Rutupino,  iv.  147. 

& 

Sabbata,  vi.  158.  xiv.  96. , 
Sabellam,ili.l69. 
Sabina,  iii.  85.  vl  16». 
Sabinafl,  z.  299. 
Saguntina,  r.  29. 
Saguntus,  xv.  114. 
Salamine,  x.  179. 
fiUeio,  viL  80. 
Salioa,  vi  603. 
Samia,  xvi.  6. 
Samo,  111.  70. 
Samotbracum,  iii.  144. 
Sandapilarum,  viii.  1 75. 
Sanionico,  viii,  145. 
Sarcophago,  x.  172. 
Sardanapali,  x«  S62. 
Sardonyche,  vii.  144. 
Sardonyches,  vL  381.  ziii. 

139. 
Sarmata,  iiL  79. 
Sarroentus,  v.  3. 
Sarraca,  v.  23. 
Sarraoo,  x.  38. 
Safturni,  vi  569. 


Saturno^  vi  1. 
Saturnus,  xiii.  40. 
Sauromatae^  •  xv.  1 25* 
Saufomatas,  ii.  1. 
Scapbium,  vi  263. 
Scantinia  lex,  ii.  44. 
Scaurorum,  vi;  603, 
Scauroa,  ii.  35.  xi,  91* 
SdiBDobatea,  iii.  77. 
Scipiadae,  ii'154. 
Scrofa,  xii.  73.  vi  176. 
Scutulata,  ii.  97. 
Scyllam,  xv.  19. 
ScytbicfB,  xi.  139> 
Si«w«y,  xi.  27. 
Secundi,  vii.  204. 
S^menta,  ii  124* 
Sf^mentatis,  vl.  89. 
Sejano^  x*  89. 
Sejanum,  x.  76,  104. 
Sejanua,  x,  65,. ^6,  90. 
Seio»  iv.  13. 
Seleaco,x.  211. 
Semiramis,  ii.  108.  ' 

Semiyir,  yl.  512. 
ISeneca,  y.  109. 
Senecae,  x.  16. 
Senecam;  viii.  212. 
^Senonom,  viii  234. 
Septembii  xiv.  130. 
Septembris,  vi.  516. 
Seres,  vi.  40«. 
Sergiolua,  vi.  105. 
Sergius,  vi.  112. 
Sa>ipb0»  yi.  563.  s.  17a 
Serrano,  vii.  8. 
Sertoriu^vi.  141. 
Setioifl,  V.  34. 
Setiuum^  x.  27. 
Sexte,  ii.  21. 
Sibyllas,  iii.  9.  viii.  It6. 
Sicambria,  iv.  147. 
Sicula,  vi.  485.  xiii  50. 
Siculo,  v.  100. 
Sicu]o8,ix.  150.' 
Siculus,  vii.  236. 
Sicyone,  iii  69. 
Sigi]imim,xi  73. 
Silanus,  viii  27. 
Silvano,  vi.  446. 
Sipario^viii  186. 
Sirena»  xiv.  19. 
Sistro,  xiii.  93. 
Socratici,xiv.  320. 
Socraticoa,  ii.  10. 
Solcecismum,  vi.  455* 
Soionis.  x.  274. 
Solymanim,  vi.  543. 
Sophiitv,  vii  167. 


Soi^hocleo^  vi.  €S5. 
Sorae,  iii  223. 
Sostiatoa,  z.  178. 
Spartaua,  viii.  101. 
Spartaai,  viii  218. 
Spaitano,  xiii.  199* 
Spoitttla,  i  95,   118,  128. 

iii  249.  X.  46.  xiii  35. 
Staliufl,  yii.  83. 
Ste&tora,  xiii.  112. 
Stb«nob<xa,  x.  327. 
Stlataria,.vii.  134. 
Stoiea,  xiii  121. 
Stoleidae,  ii.  65* 
StoSfcu^^  iii.  116.  XV.  109. 
Stratoclea,  iii.  99. 
Styfio,  ii.  150. 
Suborn,  x.   156.  xi  51* 

141. 
Suburr»,  iii  5.  v.  106. 
Sufflamina,  viul.  146.  xvi 

50. 
Sulmontnai,  vi.  186. 
Sybaria,  vi.  295. 
SyenesyXi  124. 
SyUae,  i.  16.  Ii  28. 
SyDOpuyiumf  vi.  542. 
^phaoMi,  vil69. 
S^rne,  viii  169. 
Syrlmta,  xi.  73. 
S^nna,  viii  229« 
Sjfrmata,  xt.  30« 
Sy  vophomix.  viii.  1 59, 1 60^ 
83rroruin,  vi»350. 
Syni%  iii.  62. 

T. 

Tabraca,  x.  194. 
Tagi,  iii  65* 
Tagua,  xiv.  299. 
Taoaquili  vi  S65. 
Tarentum,  vi.296. 
Tarpeia,  xni.  t8. 
Tarpeio,  xii.  6.    * 
Tarpeium,  vi.  47. 
Tatio,  xiv.  160. 
Taurea,  vi.  491. 
Taurica^  xv-  116. 
Tauromioitaiw,  v.  93. 
Telamonem,  xiv.  214' 
Telepbus,  i.  5. 
Telesine,  vii.  25. 
Tentyra,  xv.  35^  76. 
Terea.  vii  12. 
Terpaicboren,  vii.  S5> 
Testudo^  xi.  94. 
Teucrorum,  viii  56. 
Teutonica,  z.  282. 
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Tbaletis,  xui.  184. 

Thebaido8»  Tii.  89. 

Thebamm,  xiu.27. 

Thebu,  vii  18.  zhr.  9M. 

Hiebe,  zy.  6. 

Hiemuon,  z.  821* 

Tbeodori,  tu.  177. 

Thersite,  viii.  871. 

ThernteSyviii.  269.  zi.  51  • 

Hiese'idep  i.  8. 

Theasala,  vi.  609. 

Tbessallae,  viu  842. 

HmceB,  vi.  402. 

Tbracuniy  ziai.  I6T. 

Thraaea,  t.  36. 

lliraaylli,  y'u  51  $• 

Hirasymachi,  ▼ii.204k 

Hirai,  iii.  79. 

Ilmle,  XT.  112. 

Thuflca,  viiU  ISO. 

ThuscA.  VL  185. 

Thiuco,  vL  288.  z.  74.  zl. 
109. 

Thuscis,  ziti.68. 

Thye9U»,  Yui,988. 

Th^mele,  i.  36.  ▼!.  S6, 

Thyiseleai  viii.  197« 

Tbynum,  ▼!.  70. 

Hbeii  tL  522.  vii.  181. 

Slberinum,  viii  265. 

Tiberinu%  ▼.  104. 

Tiburii,  iii  198.  ztr.  87. 

TiburtiiuH  zi.  6S, 

TEgUllnum.  i  155. 

Tireaiain,  ziii.  849. 

Tiryntbloa,  zL  61. 

Tuiphonc,  y\.  89. 

Titao,  ziT.'35. 
'  Titanida,  viii.  133« 

TitiOk  It.  15. 

TongUU,  Tii.  130. 
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